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PREFACE 


A LTHOUGH the Strategic and economic importance of the Persian Gulf in 
lA the world today is undisputed, its recent history, and that of British 
A. policy in the region, has been curiously neglected as a subject for 
serious study. It may be that the Gulf has suffered, in this respect, from its 
association with British rule in India, which has not been accorded by British 
historians of late years the attention it once received and still deserves. The 
passing of empire, it would seem, is not a phase conducive to the calm con¬ 
templation of the imperial past: it tends, rather, either to inspire somewhat 
feverish, and at times morbid, interpretations of that past in terms of present- 
day obsessions, or to induce a torpid indifference to it. Perhaps it is fitting that 
the Gulf should be one of the last places upon which the imperial shadow still 
falls, however lightly, for it was one of the first to which English merchant 
adventurers in the East found their way. It is now three and a half centuries, al¬ 
most to the year, since the English East India Company landed its first consign¬ 
ment of goods at the entrance to the Gulf, to open up a trade with Persia and to 
establish a commercial connexion which has lasted, although greatly attenuated 
at times, to the present day. Contact with the states of the Arabian shore was 
not established until nearly two centuries later, by which time political con¬ 
siderations were taking precedence over commercial interests in British relations 
with the Gulf. From that contact there developed, in the nineteenth centur}% 
the maritime protectorate of the Gulf which Britain has exercised ever since. 

The most outstanding work ever produced on the history and geography of 
the Gulf was J. G. Lorimer's Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, ^Oman, and Central 
Arabia, which was compiled in the Foreign Department of the Government of 
India between 1905 and 1915. The geographical volume was issued in 1908 
and the historical volume in 1915, shortly after Lorimer’s death. The Gazetteer 
is an immense work, towering above anything else that has been written on 
the subject, and it is unlikely that it will ever be equalled, let alone surpassed. 
Regrettably, Lorimer has not received his proper due publicly, for the Gazet¬ 
teer was restricted to official use until the early nineteen-fifties and since then 
it has been available in only a few libraries. In the fifty years that have passed 
since the publication of the historical volume of the Gazetteer the only work 
of lasting value on the history of the Gulf to have appeared has been Sir 
Arnold Wilson’s The Persian Gulf, published in 1928 and reprinted in 1954. 
Because Wilson covered the history of the Gulf from earliest times to the 
twentieth century his treatment of the nineteenth century was necessarily 
brief; but his work as a whole is a felicitous blending of sound scholarship 
with long experience of the area under study, which was characteristic of the 
writings of many officers of the old Indian political service. 
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The purpose of the present book is to describe the foundation and growth 
of British political influence in the Gulf in the nineteenth century. The choice 
of 1795 ^ starting date is not of especial significance; the intention rather 

was to select a point in the last decade of the eighteenth century at which to 
portray the Gulf, its society, commerce, and politics, before these had all been 
affected by the repercussions of the French expedition to Egypt in 1798 and by 
the eruption of the Wahhabi power from central Arabia a year or tv/o later. 
Yet the year 1795 is by no means devoid of significance in the modern history 
of the Gulf, for it was the year in which the Qajars, the dynasty which was 
to rule Persia throughout the nineteenth century and into the twentieth, 
triumphed over the remnants of the Zand dynasty of southern Persia; and it 
was also the year in which the Wahhabis of Najd, who were to be the dominant 
political force in central and eastern Arabia for most of the nineteenth century, 
extended their power to the Gulf coast by subduing and occupying the pro¬ 
vince of Hasa. In relating the history of British activities in the Gulf region 
between 1795 and 1880 I have had two aims in view: to show the development 
of British policy in the Gulf itself, and to depict the place of the Gulf in the 
evolution of British Near-Eastern policy as a whole. For the first three-quarters 
of the nineteenth century Britain's ascendancy in the Gulf was indisputable: 
the Gulf was, to employ a phrase much used a generation or two ago, a British 
mare clausum. But in the last quarter of the century that ascendancy was 
challenged in varying degrees, though never gravely, first by Turkey and then 
by France, Russia, and Germany. I have chosen to end the narrative with the 
Turkish challenge and with the conclusion of the ‘exclusive agreement' with 
Bahrain in 1880 for which it was directly responsible. This agreement was the 
first of a series of similar engagements with the maritime Arabian states, con¬ 
cluded as a result of the activities of other powers in the Gulf in the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century, which completed the treaty structure 
erected by Britain in the Gulf in the first three-quarters of the century. It is an 
appropriate date at which to’stop, for it marked both the end of the era in 
which Britain could conduct her policy in the Gulf in semi-isolation from the 
other powers of Europe, and the start of an age in which the Gulf would 
figure in the rivalries and calculations of those powers. 

* * * 

Approximately one-third of this book is derived from a thesis (‘British 
Policy in the Persian Gulf, 1813-1843') which I wrote between 1952 and 1955 
for the Ph.D. degree of the University of London. Most of the material for the 
remainder of the book was collected between 1955 and 1958, when I was a 
senior research officer at the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, University 
of Oxford. I am glad to be able, at long last, to express my gratitude publicly 
to those persons who have given me encouragement and support over the 
years, in particular, at London, Professor Ann K. S. Lambton, Professor 
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W. N. Medlicott, Professor S, T. BindofF, and Professor Bernard Lewis; and, 
at Oxford, Dr. G. L. Lewis and Mrs. E. M. Chilver (now Principal of Bedford 
College, London). I am especially grateful to Professor Lambton for the 
generous interest which she has shown in this book, and for the valuable 
criticisms and suggestions which she has made. Sir Hamilton Gibb also kindly 
read it in typescript and made several helpful comments upon it. It goes 
without saying that any faults or errors which it still contains are solely my 
responsibility. My thanks are due both to the Joint Committee on the Near 
and Middle East of the American Council of Learned Societies and the Social 
Science Research Council, and to the Center for Near Eastern and North 
African Studies of the University of Michigan—and more particularly to its 
Director, Professor W. D. Schorger—for having given me leisure in which 
to write. I should also like to take this opportunity to express my appreciation 
of the courteous assistance which I have received at all times from the staffs 
of the India Office Library and the India Office Records, and especially from 
Miss A. F. Thompson, the deputy Librarian, and from Mr. Douglas Matthews, 
the former assistant Librarian and now deputy Librarian of the London 
Library. There are a number of others who have helped me at one time or 
another, and particularly during my visits to the Gulf, in the writing of this 
book: if I do not acknowledge their help individually here, I hope that they 
will not think me the less grateful for it. 

I owe my greatest debt of all to the man to whom this book is dedicated, and 
without whose patient counsel and kindly solicitude it might never have seen 
the light of day. 

J. B. K. 


London 
October ig6^ 
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spelt without any diacritical marks. The letter 'ain has been represented 
by ' throughout. 
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THE PERSIAN GULF IN THE LATE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


C OMMAND of the sea is the prerequisite of power in the Persian Gulf. 
Only twice since the decline of the "Abbasid Caliphate has a single 
state succeeded in imposing a hegemony upon its waters, and in both 
instances the state concerned was a maritime power—the kingdom of Portugal 
in the sixteenth century and the empire of England in the nineteenth. Portu¬ 
guese domination of the Gulf was achieved deliberately, as part of a grand 
design, ascribed to the great captain Affonso d’Albuquerque, to capture the 
trade of the Indies by seizing its traditional outlets, the Red Sea, the Persian 
Gulf, and the Straits of Malacca, and forcing it to flow by way of the Cape of 
Good Hope to the estuary of the Tagus. British control of the Gulf came about 
in more haphazard fashion. Whereas the Portuguese came to the Gulf as 
soldiers and conquerors, to impose their will upon the Gulf states, the English 
came initially as merchant adventurers, seeking trade and fortune. Two 
centuries were to elapse before the attainment of territorial dominion in India 
compelled them to obtain and hold command of the Gulf. By the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century their position there was unassailable, and 
from that time forward the guardianship of the Gulf rested in British hands. 

For centuries before the coming of the Portuguese the Persian Gulf had 
been one of the great highways of Asiatic trade. Along it passed the wares of 
India, China, and the Eastern Archipelago, bound for markets in Persia and 
the Levant, and back flowed the merchandise of Arabia, Persia, and Europe to 
India and the Far East. Mercantile city-states rose and flourished along its 
shores—Basra and Bahrain, Siraf and Qais, Rishahr and Hormuz—only to 
wither and decay as the tide of great events swept over them—the Qarmatian 
revolt, the fall of the "Abbasid Caliphate, the Mongol invasions, the rise of the 
Safavi Empire. Their death-knell was sounded by the Portuguese discovery of 
the sea route to India at the end of the fifteenth century. Thereafter, the princi¬ 
pal trade routes of Asia with Europe veered southwards, away from the Gulf 
and the Red Sea to the southern oceans and the Cape passage, and they did 
not resume their ancient course until the isthmus of Suez was pierced in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. For the city-states of the Gulf the 
deviation of the sixteenth century was a major tragedy, for it had always been 
the Levant trade, the lure of the Mediterranean markets, that had invested 
the Gulf with prosperity and consequence as a highway of commerce. Shorn 
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The Persian Gulf in the Late Eighteenth Century 

of its traditional function, the Gulf languished for a century, a mere depend¬ 
ency of Portugal. Portuguese ships commanded its waters, Portuguese gover¬ 
nors regulated trade by fiat, and the great fortress of Hormuz, the citadel of 
Portuguese power, dominated the entrance of the Gulf. None of the Gulf 
states, not even Safavi Persia, could break the Portuguese grip, because none, 
and Persia least of all, could challenge the Portuguese at sea. It was not until 
the arrival of the English, in the second decade of the seventeenth century, 
that Shah 'Abbas I, the greatest of the Safavi rulers, found the naval ally that 
he needed to expel the Portuguese from Hormuz. The fall of Hormuz before 
a combined Persian and English assault in 1622 ended for ever Portugal’s 
ascendancy in the Gulf, and opened the markets of Persia and Arabia to 
English commerce. 

Neither the English nor the other two European trading nations which 
followed them into the Gulf in the next century and a half, Holland and 
France, sought to establish an imperium there on the Portuguese model. In¬ 
stead, they confined their activities, by and large, to trade. By the last decade 
of the eighteenth century only the English East India Company remained, and 
the Company’s interest in the Gulf was by then minimal. Anarchy reigned 
there, as it had since the demise of Portuguese power, and it was left to the 
petty states of the Arabian shore to contest among themselves the primacy of 
the Gulf’s waters. 


* # * 

Foremost among these states was the principality of 'Oman, lying outside 
the Gulf proper. The term "Oman’ in medieval times was used to designate 
the whole of the Arabian peninsula to the east of Qatar and southwards to the 
Indian Ocean. By the eighteenth century the term had come to signify only 
the south-eastern corner of Arabia, the area today made up of the Sultanate of 
Muscat and 'Oman and the Trucial Coast. Geography has made 'Oman a 
virtual island: on three sides the sea surrounds it, while on the fourth the vast 
sand wastes of the Rub' al-Khali, the 'Empty Quarter’, cut it oflF from the rest 
of Arabia. Dominating 'Oman is the great range of the Hajar Mountains, 
which begins in the Ru'us al-Jibal at the entrance to the Persian Gulf and 
sweeps south-eastwards in a great crescent, almost to the Arabian Sea. To the 
east of the range, enclosed between it and the Gulf of 'Oman, is a narrow 
coastal plain, the Batinah. Ten to twenty miles wide and 150 miles long, the 
Batinah begins in the north near Shinas and ends in the south near Muscat, 
where the mountains abut on the sea. On the inner side of the Hajar the land 
falls away to a bare and rock-strewn plain, scored by numerous, straggling 
wadisy or stream-beds. The northern part of this plain is called the Dhahirah, 
the southern, the Hamra Duru'. On the west the steppe merges with a series 
of gravel plains and sahakhuy or salt flats (sabkhah in the singular), at the south¬ 
ern end of which lie the grim quicksands of the Umm al-Samim (the 'Mother 
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of Poison’). Further westward the gravel plains and sabakha give way to the 
forbidding sandhills of the Rub' al-Khali. 

Several valleys cut across the Hajar, allowing access from the Batinah coast 
to the interior. The largest of these, the Wadi Samail, splits the Hajar into 
two halves, the western Hajar and the eastern. Only a thin ridge separates the 
head of the Wadi Samail, running eastwards to the Gulf of 'Oman, from the 
second of the great wadis of 'Oman, the Wadi Halfain, which runs due south 
almost to the edge of the Arabian Sea. Towering above the Samail Gap is a 
cluster of peaks known collectively as the Jabal Akhdhar, or ‘Green Mountain’, 
10,000 feet or more in height and the most formidable of the entire range. A 
few miles to the west rises the almost equally impressive height of the Jabal 
Kaur. Eastern 'Oman, from Ras al-Hadd in the north to Dhufar in the south, 
is a mixture of dune-country, like the Wahibah Sands, of gravel plains, like 
the Huqf, and of stony steppe, like the Jaddat al-Harasis. Dhufar, a verdant 
strand on the Arabian Sea, is doubly blessed—by the brief visit of the south¬ 
west monsoon every year, bringing rain, and by the presence of the Qara 
Mountains, which ring it in on the north and shelter it from the parching 
winds that blow out of the Rub' al-Khali. 

'Oman is traditionally divided into a number of provinces, the limits of 
which cannot be fixed precisely but which conform roughly to the main 
topographical divisions of the country. Ru‘us al-Jibal, the massive promontory 
jutting out into the entrance to the Persian Gulf, cannot be numbered among 
the ancient provinces of 'Oman, although it constitutes part of the present-day 
Sultanate of Muscat. Nor was Dhufar, in the eighteenth century, an integral 
part of 'Oman. Al-Batinah, the coastal plain, may be taken as the first of the 
provinces. The name is generally held to signify the ‘belly’ of 'Oman, in 
contrast to al-Dhahirah, the ‘back’, on the other side of the Hajar. Al-Dhahirah 
extends from the Buraimi Oasis in the north to Jabal Kaur in the south. It 
terminates at the province of 'Oman proper, or central 'Oman, in the area 
around the. Jabal Akhdhar, Jabal Kaur, and the upper reaches of the Wadi 
Halfain. The mountain complex to the east of the Samail Gap is known as 
al-Sharqiyah (the ‘eastern’). South and east of it lies Ja'alan, stretching down to 
the Arabian Sea and up to Ras al-Hadd. Al-Shamal, the present-day Trucial 
Coast, is, as its name suggests, the most northerly province. It alone borders 
the Persian Gulf. A sixth province, al-Gharbiyah (the ‘western’), existed in 
medieval times, comprising the area west of Abu Dhabi to the Qatar peninsula. 

The mountainous nature of 'Oman has profoundly affected the lives of its 
inhabitants. Most of the population, estimated today to number between 
500,000 and 750,000,^ dwell in the valleys of the western and eastern Hajar, 

^ The Political Agent at Muscat in 1880 put the figure at 600,000 for the tribes and 200,000 
for the non-*Omani elements (Africans, Indians, Persians, etc.). (See [I.O.] Persian Gulf 
Political Residency and Muscat Political Agency, Annual Administration Report, 1880-81, 
Lieut.-Col. S. B. Miles, ‘Notes on the Tribes of Oman'.) J. G. Lorimer in 1908 estimated the 
population at 500,000, of whom 30,000 were Bedouin. (See Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, 
"Oman and Central Arabia, 2 vols., Calcutta, 1908, 1915, ii. 1412.) 
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especially around the Jabal Akhdhar, and in the plain of the Batinah. The 
structure of society is almost exclusively tribal: there are almost 200 large 
tribes and countless smaller ones. Isolation from one another and from the 
world outside has made them rancorous, suspicious, and vengeful. They are 
aligned in two opposing political factions, the Hinawi and the Ghafiri. The 
origin of this factionalism is difficult to determine: some authorities find it in 
a series of civil wars which ravaged 'Oman in the eighteenth century, while 
others trace it back to the original settlement of the country by the Arabs. 
Immigration into 'Oman from south-western Arabia began as early as the 
ninth century b.c., and it continued at intervals for at least ten centuries 
thereafter. These Yemeni, or Qahtani, tribes, as they were called, had the 
country very much to themselves until the fourth and fifth centuries a.d., when 
a fresh series of immigrations, this time from central and eastern Arabia, took 
place. The newcomers, collectively known as the Nizari, or Adnani, tribes, 
settled, despite considerable opposition from the Yemenis, north of the Samail 
Gap and along the present-day Trucial Coast. As a rule, the tribes of Yemeni 
origin may be identified with the Hinawi faction, those of Nizari origin with 
the Ghafiri. The factions derive their names from the Bani Hina and Bani 
Ghafir tribes, which furnished the protagonists in the eighteenth-century 
struggles alluded to above. ^ Among the more prominent Hinawi tribes were 
the Yal Sa'ad of the Batinah; the AI Hirth, A 1 Hajariyin, and A 1 Habus of the 
Sharqiyah; the Al Bu Sa'id, Bani Ruwaihah, and Al h 4 wamir of 'Oman proper; 
the Bani 'Ali of the Dhahirah; and the Bani Bu Hasan of Ja'alan. The leading 
Ghafiri tribes were the Bani Jabir of the western Hajar, the Bani Riyam of the 
Jabal Akhdhar, the Bani Bu 'Ali of Ja'alan, and the Al Na'im of the Dhahirah. 
Two of the three great nomadic tribes of 'Oman, the Al Wahibah and Al 
Janabah, who frequented southern and eastern 'Oman from Dhufar to the 
Sharqiyah, were respectively Hinawi and Ghafiri in affiliation, while the 
third, the Duru', who roamed the 'Oman steppes, scorned to align itself with 
either faction,^ 

Hinawi and Ghafiri were again separated by religious particularism. Most, 
though not all, of the Ghafiri tribes were Sunni Muslims, while the majority 
of the Hinawi belonged to the Ibadi sect of Islam. The Ibadiya originated with 
the Khazoarij, or ‘Outsiders', of the first century of the Hijra, who broke away 
from the Caliph 'Ali after he had agreed, at the battle of Siffin in July a.d. 657, 
to allow his claim to the Caliphate, along with that of his rival, Mu'awiya, to 
be submitted to arbitration. Protesting that judgement in such an issue lay with 


* Today these two tribes play little part in 'Omani politics, although Ghalib ibn ‘Ali, who 
assumed the title of 'Imam of ‘Oman’ in 1954, came from the Bani Hina. The Bani Ghafir 
have long been known as the Miyayihah, or ‘waverers’, from their frequent changes of loyalty 
from one faction to the other. 

^ Some of these tribes are exceptions to the usual Hinawi-Yemeni/Ghafiri-Nizari identifica¬ 
tion. The Hirth and the Bani Ruwaihah, both Hinawi, are of Nizari, not Yemeni, origin, while 
the Bani Riyam, the Na'im and the Janabah, all Ghafiri tribes, are of Yemeni, not Nizari, 
stock. 
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God alone and not with any human tribunal, the Khawarij repudiated 'Ali as 
Caliph and proceeded to manifest their rebellion by acts of murder and 
terrorism. They were defeated by him and butchered in large numbers in the 
summer of a.d. 658, but small pockets of them managed to survive in Traq and 
elsewhere. One such group, living around Basra, was the Ibadiya, who took 
their name from one of their early leaders, 'Abdullah ibn Ibad al-Tamimi. 
According to Ibadi tradition, Ibn Ibad dissociated himself and his followers 
from the more extreme Khawarij in a.d. 685, and as a consequence the Ibadiya 
were tolerated by successive Umaiyad Caliphs. On 'Abdullah ibn Ibad^s death 
(the date is unknown) his place as leader of the Ibadiya of Basra was taken by 
Abu al-Shutha Jabir ibn Zaid al-Azdi, who came from Nizwa in 'Oman. 
Although Abu al-ShuthaJabir was held in high repute by Muslims everywhere 
for his learning (he is credited with being the author of the oldest collection 
of Hadith, or traditions), and although he pursued the same conciliatory 
policy towards the Umaiyads as his predecessor had done, the Ibadiya under 
his leadership grew more and more radical until, about a.d. 720, many of them, 
including Abu al-Shutha Jabir, were banished to 'Oman. 

Kharijite and Ibadi doctrines had been disseminated in 'Oman since the 
early days of the movement and had taken root there, especially among the 
Yemeni tribes. 'Oman had broken away from the Arab Empire on the acces¬ 
sion of the first Umaiyad Caliph, and it had not been brought back into the 
fold until the last decade of the seventh century a.d., when it was subjugated 
by the governor of Traq, al-Hajjaj. After the arrival of the expelled Ibadiya of 
Basra after a.d. 720 'Oman again broke away from the empire, and on the 
downfall of the Umaiyad Caliphate the Ibadiya of 'Oman proceeded, in a.d. 
751, to elect an Imam of their own, Julanda ibn Mas'ud, 'the first of the rightful 
Imams of 'Oman’. His reign was brief in the extreme: within a year 'Oman 
had been reduced to obedience by the new 'Abbasid Caliph, al-Saffah, and 
the Imam Julanda had been put to death. Ibadi doctrines, however, were too 
deeply rooted in the country by now to be extirpated, and, furthermore, they 
had become identified with its independence. Over the next two and a half 
centuries a succession of Imams were elected, most of whom led revolts against 
'Abbasid rule and were themselves, in turn, overthrown by punitive expe¬ 
ditions sent from Baghdad. After the end of the tenth century a.d. 'Abbasid 
influence disappeared from 'Oman entirely, as the empire began to disinte¬ 
grate, and the Imamate again emerged as the ruling institution of the country. 

Doctrinally, the Ibadiya differed little from Sunni Muslims: a strict ad¬ 
herence to the proscriptive tenets of Islam was what principally distinguished 
them from their co-religionists. ‘There are no Mahometans that I know’, 
observed Carsten Niebuhr after a visit to Muscat in 1765, ‘who display so 
little ostentation and live so soberly as these Bijasi \Biyadi or Ibadi\\ they 
never smoke tobacco, they drink not only little coffee but even less of strong 
liquors. Persons of distinction do not dress more splendidly than those of lesser 
station, except in that they wear a slightly more ornate turban, a splendid 
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sword at their sides, and a fine dagger at the front of their bodies. They 
do not let themselves be easily upset by violent passions; they are polite 
towards foreigners, and allow them to live peacefully at Muscat under their 
own laws.’^ Like the other Kharijite sects (most of which have now disappeared) 
the Ibadiya were tolerant of non-Muslims, and especially of Christians and 
Jews, which was ail the more remarkable since they were fiercely intolerant of 
all other Muslims. The roots of this intolerance lay in their origins. The early 
Ibadiya, like the Khawarij in general, rejected the view that Islam needed a 
permanent and visible head. An Imam, they argued, might be lawfully ap¬ 
pointed if circumstances required it, but he was to be elected in every case and 
on no account was the right of succession to be held to be inherent in any family 
or class. On the contrary, they asserted, any Muslim, however low-born, who 
was free from moral or religious imperfections, was eligible for election to the 
Imamate, and, conversely, it was the duty of all true Muslims to declare 
illegitimate and to depose an incompetent or unworthy Imam. Thus, each 
Kharijite group recognized its own leader as Amir al-Miiminin (‘Commander 
of the Faithfuk), and the only Imams or Caliphs whom they recognized as 
legitimate were Abu Bakr and 'Omar, although some groups also regarded 
'Othman, for the first six years of his reign, and 'Ali, until the battle of Siffin, 
as legitimate. Believing that they alone followed the true path of Islam, and 
that they alone, therefore, were entitled to salvation, the Khawarij looked upon 
all non-Kharijite Muslims as apostates, and even as kafirs, or unbelievers, and 
the more fanatical Khawarij maintained that their extermination on religious 
grounds {istirad) was justified. 

The Ibadiya of 'Oman, while they subscribed to the same body of doctrine 
concerning the Imamate as did the other Kharijite sects, were less extreme 
than the original Khawarij. They did not condemn non-Kharijite Muslims 
as apostates or kafirs, and they rejected the doctrine of istirad. They did not 
require their Imam to be a Shari Imam, i.e. one who vowed, on assuming 
office, to sacrifice his life rather than yield or flee in battle with the enemies of 
the Faith.^ Instead, they were content that he should be a DafiH Imam, that 
is to say, he could allow caution (taqiya) to override his valour. The Ibadi 
Imamus prime duty was to guide the community in the way of the Koran, the 
surma, or ‘customs', of the Prophet, and the example of the early Imams. He 
could be deposed if found unsatisfactory and the office left vacant, in accor¬ 
dance with the general Kharijite doctrine that the existence of the Imamate 
was not an unconditional necessity. The Imamless state was known as kitman, 
or ‘concealment'. The Ibadiya rejected the Caliphates of 'Othman and 'Ali, 
and they differed from the Sunnis in, among other things, refusing to believe 
that good and evil both proceeded from God and that all sins were capable of 
expiation. 

^ Voyage en Arabia, et en d'autre pays circonvoisins, 2 vols., Utrecht, 1775-9, 67. 

^ The Khawarij referred to themselves as Shurat (the plural of Shari); i.e. those who had 
gold themselves to the capge of God vyhen they revolted against "Ali, 
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The prolonged struggles of the Ibadiya of 'Oman against the 'Abbasids in 
the ninth and tenth centuries a.d. invested the office of Imam with a secular 
importance transcending its religious significance. Theological attainments 
became merely a desirable, not an essential, qualification for the office, for the 
Imam’s main task now was to rule and defend the country. He was chosen 
customarily from the Yemeni tribes and was elected by a council of tribal 
leaders and religious shaikhs. The manner of his election is illustrated by the 
following account of the election of. the Imam Rashid ibn al-Walid in the late 
tenth century a.d. : 

Wherefore, when they had resolved to elect Rashid-bin el-Walfd Imam, they deemed 
it expedient to summon a general council, to come to an agreement as to the 
course to be adopted in that matter. Accordingly, a great number of the elect of the 
true Faith assembled in the house at Nezwa, in which Rashid . . . used to reside. 

. . . They thereupon proceeded to swear allegiance to the Imam Rashid-bin el- 
Walfd, binding him to administer the duties of his office in obedience to God and 
his Apostle; to govern uprightly and repress crime; to prosecute wars in defence of 
the Faith as a Dafi'i Imam; and further to tread in the footsteps of the just Imams, 
his predecessors, in imitation of their virtue and uprightness. On. such conditions 
did [the shaikhs] swear fealty in the house at Nezwa. .. . The Imam having accepted 
their vows, they went forth to the open plain at Nezwa, where a vast concourse of 
the people of 'Oman had collected. They had come not only from Nezwa, but from 
the various towns of the East and the West of 'Oman, and the assemblage was com¬ 
posed of persons of unimpeachable integrity, holding positions of rank and author¬ 
ity. They all assented to and obeyed the decision of the Council without the slightest 
sign of repugnance or disapproval. Then [one of the Council] arose . . ., and ap¬ 
proaching Rashid hailed him as Imam, and announced to the people that the Council 
had elected him, commanding them to vow their allegiance. This they did openly 
and willingly without a dissentient voice. ... For some time people kept arriving 
for the purpose of making the compact, until the whole kingdom had declared for 
the new Imam.^ 

The Imamate was again suppressed in the middle of the twelfth century a.d. 
when the Bani Nabhan tribe of central 'Oman acquired an ascendancy over 

* Lieut.-Col. E. C. Ross, ‘Annals of ‘Oman, from early times to the year 1728 Jotirn, 
As. Soc. of Bengal^ xliii. 135-6. Ross’s work is a translation, made by him when he was Political 
Agent at Muscat in the early eighteen-seventies, of an eighteenth-century chronicle entitled 
Kashf al-Gkummahj or ‘the Dispeller of Grief’. The author was Shaikh Sirhan ibn Sa'id of 
Izki, in central ‘Oman, who wrote it shortly after 1728, when the manuscript ends. According 
to Ross, an almost verbatim transcription of the Kashf al-Ghummah forms the greater part of 
the manuscript history of ‘Oman obtained by the Revd. G. P. Badger in i860, while he was 
employed on the Muscat-Zanzibar Commission of Enquiry (see below, Ch. XII), and which 
was translated and annotated by him and published by the Halduyt Society in 1871 under the 
title, History of the Imdim and Seyyids of "Omdn. Badger calls the author of this work, which 
brings the narrative of events down to 1856, ‘Salil ibn Razik’, but his real name, as Ross 
points out (‘Annals of ‘Oman’, p. 112, and [I.O.] P. Gulf Res. Ann. Admin. Report, 1882-83, 
Ross, ‘Summary of the History of ‘Oman from a.d. 1728 to 1883’), was Hamad ibn Muham¬ 
mad ibn Raziq, the designation ‘Salil’ signifying ‘son’; and, indeed, Badger himself, in the 
last page of his translation {Imams and Seyyids, p. 370), gives his name as ‘Hamad ibn Muham¬ 
mad ibn Razik’. He was a native of Nakhl, in central ‘Oman, and he died at Muscat in 1873. 
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the whole country and established a dynasty of maliks, or kings. They ruled 
for two and a half centuries, with their capital at Makniyat, and it was not 
until their power had begun to decline that the Imamate was revived, at some 
time after 1429. For the next two centuries the office had a tenuous existence. 
In the interior real authority was still wielded by the Bani Nabhan, while on 
the coast the Portuguese, from 1507 onwards, were in possession of Sur, 
Muscat, Matrah, Sauhar, and Khaur Fakkan. With the election of Nasir ibn 
Murshid of the Ya'ariba clan of Rastaq in 1624, the Imamate recovered its 
importance in the life of the country. The Ya'ariba brought about a resurgence 
of 'Omani power in Arabian and Eastern politics. Nasir ibn Murshid pressed 
the Portuguese hard, forcing them to give up their footholds on the 'Omani 
coast, until by the time of his death in 1649 inner forti¬ 

fications of Muscat and Matrah. His cousin and successor, Sultan ibn Saif, 
drove them from Muscat in January 1650, and went on to carry the war into 
their camp by attacking Diu and Daman. Subsequent Ya'ariba rulers made 
Muscat the greatest non-European naval power in Eastern waters, and at 
the close of the century the Imam Saif ibn Sultan expelled the Portuguese 
from Mombasa, Kilwa, and Pemba to lay the foundations of 'Omani rule in 
East Africa. Unfortunately, while the early Ya'ariba Imams had introduced 
the hereditary principle into the succession to the Imamate, they could not 
ensure that their successors would be of the same metal as themselves; so 
that, by the third decade of the eighteenth century, and barely 100 years after 
the Ya'ariba had first come to power, the dynasty had not only lost its repu¬ 
tation abroad but was on the verge of collapse in 'Oman itself.^ 

On the death of the reigning Ya'ariba Imam, Sultan II ibn Saif, in 1718, 
his son Saif, a boy of twelve, was elected to the Imamate. A number of tribal 
notables objected to this innovation of electing a minor, and chose instead 
another member of the Ya'ariba family. The dual election set off a competi¬ 
tion for the Imamate among the Ya'ariba and prominent tribal leaders, which 
not only debased the institution but also unleashed a series of rebellions 
throughout 'Oman. The most successful of the various contenders was 
Muhammad ibn Nasir, tamimah^ or paramount chief, of the Bani Ghafir, who, 
with the backing of most of the other Nizari tribes, secured election to the 
Imamate in 1724. His election was bitterly opposed by Khalf ibn Mubarak, 
nicknamed 'the DwarF, a shaikh of the Bani Hina who was already in arms 
against the Bani Ghafir chief. Khalf now led a confederacy of the Yemeni 
tribes’in a war to bring down Muhammad ibn Nasir. The fighting soon drew 

^ For the Ibadiya and the early history of ‘Oman, see Ross, ‘Annals of ‘Oman*, pp. 118-66; 
[I.O.] Eur. MSS. F 126/2, Ross, ‘An Account of the Tenets of the Ibadhi Sect of ‘Oman’; 
P. Gulf Res. Ann. Admin. Report, 1880S1, Ross, ‘Note on the Sect of Ibadhiyah of ‘Oman’; 
Badger, Imams and Seyyids, pp. i-xxx, 1-99, and appendices; Col. S. B. Miles, Countries and 
Tribes of the Persian Gulf, 2 vols., London, 1919, i, passim; Sir Arnold Wilson, The Persian 
Gulf, Oxford, 1928, pp. 77-83; Encyclopaedia of Islam, ed. by M. Th. Houtsma et al., 4 vols., 
Leiden, 1924-34, s.v. ‘Abadites’, “Abd Allah bin Ibad’, and ‘Ibadiya’; and Shorter Encyclo¬ 
paedia of Islam, ed. by H. A. R. Gibb and J. H. Kramers, Leiden, 1953, s.v. ‘Ibadiya’ and 
‘Kharidjites’. 
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in nearly every tribe in 'Oman, the northern or Nizari tribes, in general, 
aligning themselves with the Bani Ghafir, the southern or Yemeni tribes 
with the Bani Hina. Muhammad ibn Nasir and Khalf ibn Mubarak were killed 
fighting against each other at Sauhar in 1728, but the Hinawi-Ghafiri conflict 
raged on, splitting 'Oman irrevocably into two opposing camps. Saif II ibn 
Sultan, now grown to manhood, was confirmed as Imam by the Hinawi con¬ 
federation, whereupon a rival Imam, Bal'arab ibn Himyar, was set up by the 
Ghafiri tribes. The Imam Saif not only proved feeble and incompetent as a 
ruler but he also alienated the stricter Ibadiya by his personal habits (according 
to Niebuhr, he was ‘a voluptuary, a lecher, and a smoker of tobacco’^), so that 
within a few years his regime stood in imminent danger of collapse. Casting 
about him for a strong ally, he took the desperate step of calling upon the ruler 
of Persia, Nadir Shah, for aid. 

In the spring of 1737 a Persian army landed in northern 'Oman and ad¬ 
vanced on the Buraimi Oasis. Bal'arab ibn Himyar met the Persians in the 
Dhahirah and was heavily defeated. Continuing their advance by way of Ibri 
and Nizwa, the Persians eventually reached the coast at Muscat. They with¬ 
drew not long afterwards, leaving Saif unopposed as Imam, Bal'arab ibn 
Himyar having renounced his title following his defeat in the field. Before 
long, however, a new contender for the Imamate had arisen, Sultan ibn 
Murshid, who wasted little time in driving Saif from Muscat. Saif fled to 
Persia, where he again appealed to Nadir Shah for succour, promising in 
return to make over Sauhar, at the northern end of the Batinah Coast, to him 
in perpetuity. Once more a Persian army invaded and ravaged 'Oman, and 
once again Saif was reinstated as Imam. Sultan ibn Murshid found refuge at 
Sauhar, where the governor, Ahmad ibn Sa'id, refused to deliver him up to 
the Persians or to surrender the town to them. Sauhar became a rallying point 
for all 'Omanis who resented the Persian occupation, and by 1743 Ahmad ibn 
Sa'id was able to go over to the offensive against the invaders. He prised loose 
their hold on the Batinah and forced them to retire behind the walls of Muscat, 
and a year later the Persian garrison in the town capitulated to him. The 
Imam Saif was now dead—'of grief’, Niebuhr has it, 'at the misfortune he had 
brought upon himself and his subjects’.^ So, also, was Sultan ibn Murshid, 
killed fighting in the defence of Sauhar. The tribes, exhausted by twenty years 
of warfare and chastened by the Persian occupation, were in an uncommonly 
docile mood, and in 1749 they combined to elect Ahmad ibn Sa'id Imam.^ 

'^ Description de VArabic, Copenhagen, 1773, p. 258. ^ Ibid., p. 260. 

3 The chronology of events between 1737 and 1749, given by different authorities, varies 
greatly. Badger {Imams and Seyyids, pp. xxx-xlvi and 99-169) places Sultan ibn Murshid’s 
assumption of the Imamate at 1738, and the expulsion of the Persians and Ahmad’s election 
both at 1741. The only date given by Niebuhr {Description de !Arabic, pp. 258-63) is that of 
Ahmad’s election, viz. 1749. The interval between the expulsion of the Persians and the 
election, he explains, was due to the assumption, or resumption, of the Imamate by BaParab 
ibn Himyar before the expulsion took place, and his retention of it for a time thereafter. He 
also says that BaParab was a member of Sultan ibn Murshid’s family. Badger (loc. cit.) and 
Lorimer {Gazetteer of P. Gulf, i. 408) both state that BaParab was slain by Ahmad after the 
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Ahmad’s accession inaugurated the rule of the A 1 Bu Sahd dynasty in 
'Oman, which has continued without interruption to the present day. It also 
brought about a profound change in the nature of ruling authority in 'Oman, 
the full effects of which were not felt until the third generation of A 1 Bu Sa'id 
rule. Although the tribe of A 1 Bu Sa'id had its home at Adam, on the edge of 
the central 'Oman steppe, the shaikhly family was primarily concerned with 
mercantile and maritime pursuits on the east coast. The Ya'ariba Imams had 
also directed much of their energy towards overseas trade and maritime 
activity, but unlike the A 1 Bu Sa'Id they had remained essentially territorial 
lords. Ahmad ibn Sa'id was first and foremost a merchant and shipowner, 
so that with his accession commercial and naval power became the basis of 
sovereign authority in 'Oman. It was not an adequate basis from which to 
govern, as the numerous rebellions which occurred during Ahmad’s reign, 
particularly in the Dhahirah and al-Shamal, demonstrated. He was forced to 
recruit a mercenary army of Baluchis and African slaves, a practice which was 
to be followed by his successors, but such a force of itself was incapable of 
maintaining his sway in 'Oman. He was, after all, as Niebuhr noted, only one 
of several prominent chieftains exercising territorial power in 'Oman, although 
he was undoubtedly the most important.^ A further source of weakness and 
embarrassment to him was the conduct of his sons. Following the practice 
initiated by the Ya'ariba Imams, Ahmad provided for his sons during his 
lifetime by appointing them to the governorships of important towns like 
Sauhar, Muscat, and Nizwa. At every possible opportunity they betrayed 
.. him, seizing the towns which had been entrusted to them and declaring them¬ 
selves independent, thus forcing him to devote much time and energy to 
reducing them to obedience. 

Ahmad ibn Sa'id died in 1783, leaving five principal sons—Hilal, Sa'id, 
Qais, Saif, and Sultan. Hilal, the eldest, was the choice of the leading shaikhs 
to succeed his father, but he was incapacitated by cataract in his eyes, and he 
died shortly afterwards while on a visit to India in search of medical treatment. 
Sa'id, the second son, was chosen instead. Within months of his accession he 
had so alienated his subjects by his indolence and rapacity that some of them 
tried to overthrow him and install his brother Qais in his place. They failed, 

defeat of the Persians. So, also, does Capt. C. Guillain {Documents sur rkistoire, la geographic 
et la commerce de VAfrique orientate, 3 vols., Paris, 1856, i. 540-2), but he says further that 
Ahmad had himself been elected Imam before he slew BaParab, and that both events took place 
in 1744. Miles, in his account in vol. i of Countries and Tribes (pp. 238-64), gives no dates for 
the expulsion of the Persians and Ahmad’s election, although his text would indicate 1744 for 
both events; but in his description of the tribes of 'Oman in vol. ii he says (p. 435) that Ahmad 
became Imam 'on the death of Belarab al-Yaareba in a.d. 1749’. C. F. Beckingham (‘The Reign 
of Ahmad ibn Sa'id, Imam of Oman’, Jowm. Royal As. Soc., 1941, pp. 257-60) states that an 
anonymous manuscript history of 'Oman in the British Museum gives 1742 as the year of 
Sultan ibn Murshid’s assumption of the Imamate, and 1743 as the year of his death. The 
same manuscript, Beckingham adds, puts Ahmad’s election at 1749, which agrees with 
Niebuhr, who was told in 1765 that Ahmad had been reigning for sixteen years. 

. ^ T 1 [i.e. 'Oman] est . . . divis^ entre plusieurs petits Princes independans, parmi lesquels 
rImam d'Omdn est le plus considerable.’ {Description de VArabic, p. 255.) 
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and so did a second attempt two years later, but the unrest served to open the 
way for Sahd’s son, Hamad, to usurp most of his father's power. By a series of 
stratagems Hamad gained possession of Muscat, which now surpassed Rastaq, 
the ancient capital, in importance, and forced his father to make over the 
general administration of the country to him.* Hamad made no move to 
aquire the title of ‘Imam' for himself: to have done so he would have had to 
depose his father and be elected Imam in the prescribed manner. Instead, he 
ruled with the title of Saiyif or ‘lord', which had come into use during Ahmad 
ibn Sahd's reign as a means of distinguishing the members of the ruling house.^ 
The Imam Sa'id continued to reside at Rastaq, enjoying the dignity though 
not the prerogatives of his office, Rastaq, which was the only town apart from 
Nizwa and Sauhar at which the Imam could, by tradition, lead the Friday 
prayers, and which, as a consequence, had long since come to be regarded as 
the natural capital of 'Oman, was now supplanted as the seat of the government 
by Muscat. 

Hamad ibn Sa'id’s reign was marked by struggles against his uncles, Qais, 
Saif, and Sultan, the principal surviving sons of Ahmad ibn Sa'id. Qais, the 
zoali, or governor, of Sauhar, had substantial support among the tribes and 
easily defied Hamad's efforts to overcome him. With Saif and Sultan, Hamad 
had more success: the former he forced to flee to East Africa, where he re¬ 
mained until his death, the latter, to Gwadur, on the Makran coast, from 
which place he kept up a running fight with his nephew. On Hamad’s death 
from smallpox in 1792, Sultan seized Muscat and held it, despite attempts by 
his brother Qais to dislodge him. A year later, at Barqa on the Batinah Coast, 
the three sons of Ahmad ibn Sa'id entered into a compact to divide 'Omam: 
Sa'id was to continue to reside at Rastaq in his capacity as Imam, Qais was to 
retain Sauhar, and Sultan was to have Muscat. The compact of Barqa was a 
tangible manifestation of the changes effected by two generations of A 1 Bu 
Sa'id rule. Sovereign power was now divided, the Imamate was falling into 
desuetude, and the most vigorous member of the ruling family, Sultan, was 
concerned almost wholly with maritime and commercial enterprises. Not un¬ 
naturally, a growing estrangement between the A 1 Bu Sa'id and the inland 
tribes developed, becoming more marked in succeeding generations. 'Oman's 
great need in the nineteenth century was for strong leadership and military 
strength. Instead, the country received ineffectual government from a dynasty 
of merchant princes whose talents and resources were almost wholly connected 
with the sea. 

Just as this preoccupation with the sea was reflected in the shift of capital 
from the interior to the coast, so was the altered nature of political authority 
in'Oman under the A 1 Bu Sa'id revealed by their rejecting, or rather ignoring, 

* Miles dates this move at 1786. {Countries and Tribes, ii. 283.) 

2 See Badger, Appendix A: ‘The title, so applied, was an innovation; it tended, moreover, 
to distinguish the ruling family, and to give them a corporate dignity and preeminence over 
all other native chiefs and grandees. The “House of the Seyyids”, like the reigning “Houses” 
of Europe, has become a recognized dynasty, having the first claim to the succession,’ 
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the Imamate as the ruling institution of the country. Like Hamad ibn Sahd, 
neither Sultan ibn Ahmad nor his immediate successors tried to assume the 
title of ‘Imamk although they did not scruple to usurp its prerogatives. While 
the Imam Sahd ibn Ahmad lived it would have been incompatible with Ibadi 
doctrines for anyone else to have used the title without having first removed 
him from office; for, legally, there could be only one properly elected Imam 
at a time. But the law had been brought into contempt by the struggles over 
the Imamate in the first half of the eighteenth century, and the office itself 
had correspondingly been debased. The upshot, so far as Sahd ibn Ahmad 
was concerned, was that he was left in undisturbed possession of the title, 
together with the religious dignity which it conferred, while the real functions 
and power of the Imamate were exercised by his brothers and other relatives. 
When he died—at some time between i8ii and —the Imamate was 

allowed to lapse, and it was not revived, except for a brief interval in the later 
nineteenth century, until the second decade of this century. Successive A 1 
Bu Sahd rulers of Muscat styled themselves ‘Saiyid’, the title by which they 
are still known to their people. Europeans, however, continued to call them 
‘Imam' until the second half of the nineteenth century, when the title ‘Sultan’ 
gradually took its place.^ 

Saiyid Sultan ibn Ahmad was about forty years of age when he became 
ruler of Muscat. His support in the country was confined largely to the 
Ghafiri tribes and in particular to the Bani Jabir of the western Hajar. As a 
child Sultan had been brought up amongst the Bani Jabir, and his mother was 
a close relation of Muhammad ibn Nasir, the tamimah, or paramount shaikh, 
of the Bani Jabir, and the most powerful man in ‘Oman. From the outset 
Sultan had to resign himself to the fact that his authority in 'Oman would 
never equal that of his father, whose dominions, it was said, ‘extended from 
the end of Ja'aHn as far as Tawv 4 m [Buraimi]'.^ Nevertheless, by the turn 

^ Probably nearer the latter year. (See Badger, Imams and Seyyids^ pp. Ixxx, 213, 342, and 
note.) 

2 The title ‘Sultan’ would appear to have been first used by Vincenzo Maurizi (‘Shaik 
Mansur’) in his History of Seyd Said, Sultan of Muscat, published in London in 1819. He 
writes (p. i, note): ‘I have always styled the sovereign of Muscat, or Mascat, Sultan, as his 
subjects universally give him that title; the appellation of Heman, or Him^m [Imam], never 
having been used by them since the time of Seyd Said’s grandfather.’ Badger, on the other 
hand, says more accurately: . . Although the name [Sultan] is common enough in the country 
it has never been used as a title by the ruling sovereigns. Formerly they were Imdms, now they 
are simply Seyyids, whatever foreigners may elect to call them.’ {Imams and Seyyids, Appendix 
A.) The title ‘Sultan’ was first used officially in the Anglo-Muscati Treaty of 31 May 1839 
(see below, p. 437) at the suggestion of Palmerston. Captain Robert Cogan of the Indian 
Navy, who was the medium of communication between the then ruler and the British Govern¬ 
ment, when asked to comment upon the correctness of this usage, told the Foreign Secretary 
that the ruler’s proper title was ‘Sultan Said bin Sultan, Imam of Muscat’. (See [I.O.] Board's 
Secret and Political General Correspondence, vol. 9 (Series i), W. Fox Strangways (Under-Sec., 
F.O.) to R. Gordon (India Board), 28 Aug. 1838, and Cogan to W. Cabell (India Board), 
5 Sept. 1838.) For the first use of the term ‘Sultan of Muscat and ‘Oman’, see below, p. 550. 

^ Badger, Imams and Seyyids, p. 166. Cf. p. xlv: ‘His dominions extended from the end of 
Ja‘alSn on the south to el-Bereimy in ezh-ZhShirah on the north, including the country to the 
eastward of those two points as far as the sea-coast.’ 
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of the century Sultan had made his weight felt beyond the Hajar, where he 
curbed the Na'im of the Dhahirah, and punished the tribes of al-Shamal for 
raiding into 'Oman. His principal energies, however, were directed outside 
'Oman. Soon after his accession he sent a force to Makran to take possession 
of Gwadur which had been given to him by the Khan of Kalat during his years 
of exile. Chahbar, further along the coast, was annexed, too. Sultan personally 
led an expedition against the islands of Qishm and Hormuz, inside the Gulf, 
which were ruled by the Bani Ma'in Arabs. The Bani Ma'in also controlled 
Bandar 'Abbas, on the mainland, and its dependencies, which they leased from 
the ruler of Persia. All fell to Sultan, who in 1794 obtained 2. firman, or decree, 
transferring the lease of Bandar 'Abbas to him.* 

Muscat was the heart of Saiyid Sultan’s empire. It lies on the east coast of 
'Oman at the point where the mountains of the eastern Hajar begin their 
plunge into the sea. To the northward stretches the plain of the Batinah, to 
the southward, a jagged rocky coastline. Muscat itself is ringed in by volcanic 
peaks which afford it a natural defence against attack from the interior. 
Muscat Cove, a reluctant gift of the mountains which convulse the coastline 
to the south, is only half a mile in length, from foreshore to open sea, and a 
quarter of a mile in breadth. High up on its western and eastern walls stand 
two great forts, built by the Portuguese in 1587-8. Originally called Fort 
Capitan and Fort San Joao, they are better known as Fort Mirani and Fort 
Jalali. The only buildings of any note in Muscat at the end of the eighteenth 
century were those left from the Portuguese occupation. Saiyid Sultan him¬ 
self dwelt in a large church that they had built until he constructed a palace 
on the sea-front. A wall, perhaps a mile in length, enclosed the to^yn, with 
several bastions and a ditch which had once been used as a moat. Outside the 
wall was a shanty town of barastis, huts built from the wood and leaves of the 
date palm, where the poorer and most numerous section of the populace dwelt. 

Muscat’s population at this time was about 10,000-12,000, of whom a 
good proportion were foreigners, mainly merchants and their families. They 
included about 1,000-1,200 banians, or Gujerati traders, and a few Jews.^ 
'Omanis and other Arabs, Africans, Abyssinians, Baluchis, and mixtures of all 
four races made up the bulk of the population. Most European visitors to 
Muscat in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries were favour¬ 
ably impressed with the demeanour of the inhabitants and with the liberality 
of the A 1 Bu Sa'id rulers, who allowed the traders of all nations to resort to 
Muscat without subjecting them to indignities and restrictions of the kind 
normally imposed by Muslim governments. Niebuhr observed in 1765: 

While in Yemen banians are compelled to bury their dead, here they can cremate 
them, and while Jews are obliged to distinguish themselves from all other races by 

^ For a more detailed examination of what was involved in the lease see below, pp. 184-5. 

^ J. S. Buckingham, Travels in Assyria, Media and Persia, 2.nd ed., ^ vols., London, 1830, 

395 J J* Fraser, Narrative of a Journey into Khorasan in the years 1S21 and 1822, London, 

1825, p. 6; Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabic, ii. 68. The figure of 60,000, including4,000 
given by Vincenzo Maurizi in his History of SeydSaid, p. 23, is almost certainly an exaggeration. 
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their dress in other Mahometan countries, here they are permitted to dress exactly 
as the Arabs. While in Sunni countries a hanian, or Jew, or Christian, who lives with 
a Mahometan woman must become a Mahometan or else pay a great monetary fine, 
among the Bijasites of Maskat the government does not concern itself with such a 
matter, provided that the foreigner acquaints himself only with women who are 
known to prostitute themselves for money to Mahometans.^ 

J. S. Buckingham, the traveller, mariner, and writer, describing a call at 
Muscat in i8i6, said of the inhabitants: ‘Their deportment is grave, and 
their manner taciturn and serious; but there is yet an air of cheerfulness, and 
a look of content and good-nature mixed with what would be otherwise for¬ 
bidding by its coldness. . . . The people of Muscat seemed to me to be the 
cleanest, neatest, best dressed, and most gentlemanly of all the Arabs that I 
had ever yet seen, and inspired, by their first approach, a feeling of confidence, 
goodwill, and respect.’^ 

Europeans were also impressed by the scrupulous regard shown by the 
Muscatis for the property of others. A factor of the English Levant Company 
noted with astonishment in 1755: ‘There are at present such immense quan¬ 
tities of goods in this town that, as there are not warehouses to contain half 
of them, they are piled up in the streets, and lie night and day exposed, with¬ 
out any watch or guard, yet there never happens an instance that such goods 
are robbed, or even pilfered, of the least part.'^ 

The A 1 Bu Sahd had good reason to treat foreign traders with consideration. 
Muscat’s location, at the crossroads of the trade routes from the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf to India and Africa, and its possession of the only harbour 
deserving of the name in south-eastern Arabia, made it the natural entrepot 
of the trade of the Arabian and Persian Gulfs. By the late eighteenth century 
receipts from customs duties constituted the'principal source of revenue of 
the ruler of Muscat. In Ahmad ibn Sard’s day a discriminatory tariff existed 
in favour of Europeans, who paid 5 per cent, duty, while Muslims paid 6 
per cent., and banians and Jews 9 per cent. By 1790 this scale had been aban¬ 
doned in favour of a flat rate of 6^ per cent, for all traders. Twenty-five years 
later a discriminatory scale was reintroduced, this time in favour of Muslims, 
who paid z\ per cent, duty, while non-Muslims paid 5 per cent. These figures 
reflect the growing proportion of Muscat’s trade being handled by foreigners, 
mainly banians^ after the turn of the century. In Sultan ibn Ahmad’s day, 
however, the bulk of the trade still lay in Arab and Muslim hands. The total 
trade of the Gulf was estimated by John Malcolm in 1800 at i crore^ 60 lakhs 
of rupees (about 1,600,000), of which Muscat’s share was five-eighths, or 
about ^1,000,000. Most of the goods shipped into Muscat were destined for 
re-export, and a drawback of 2\ per cent, was usually allowed on the original 

' Voyage en Arabiey ii. 67. ^ Travels in Assyria^ ii. 411 and 413. 

^ Abraham Parsons, Travels in Asia and Africa^ London, 1808, p. 207. Niebuhr had re¬ 
marked the same phenomenon ten years earlier. He also noticed that it was the custom for 
everyone who went about the streets at night to carry a lantern, as an aid to identification, 
{Voyage en Arabie, ii. 68.) The practice is kept up in Muscat today. 
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duty. What Saiyid Sultan’s income from customs dues may have been cannot 
be deduced from these figures, for he himself was the principal merchant of 
Muscat and paid no dues. Furthermore, the customs were normally farmed 
to one of the wealthier banians for a fixed annual sum, and there is no record of 
what this was in Sultan’s day. Ahmad ibn Sa'id’s income from this source was 
reported by Niebuhr in 1765 to be a lakh of rupees (about £10^006) annually. 
Sultan’s son, Sa'id, according to the Italian adventurer, Vincenzo Maurizi, who 
served him as a physician during the early years of his reign, received 180,000 
Spanish dollars (about ^(^36,000) annually from customs receipts. A later esti¬ 
mate, in 1821, of Saiyid Sa'id’s income from this source put it at 90,000- 
120,000 Maria Theresa dollars (about 18,000-^(^24,000).^ If these figures are 
in any way accurate, then Saiyid Sultan’s income from the same source must 
have been considerably higher, for the volume of trade at Muscat in the last 
decade of the eighteenth century was greater than it was twenty years later 
and the duties were higher.^ 

Revenue was also raised by a tax on the date crop of the Batinah, which 
yielded a lakh of rupees (about f 10^006) annually, ^ and by a duty of a dollar 
a head on every slave imported into Muscat. The slave trade will be described 
in later chapters, but it may be mentioned here that Saiyid Sultan’s income 
from the trade was nowhere as great as that later enjoyed by his son, Sahd. 
A more profitable source of income was Saiyid Sultan’s own mercantile 
ventures. His vessels, which included a Bombay-built square-rigged vessel of 
1,000 tons, the Gunjava^ carrying 32 guns, and three other square-rigged 
vessels of 20 guns or more, traded regularly to India, Africa, and Turkish 'Iraq. 
Muscat’s total maritime resources at this period were 15 ships of 400-700 tons 
burthen, 3 brigs, 50 large dhows, and 50 smaller ones. Besides these, a large 
number of craft from ports in the Gulf were freighted each year by Muscat 
merchants for voyages to India, the Eastern Archipelago, Africa, and the Red 
Sea. 'Oman itself produced dates, fish, and a variety of fruits for export. 
Drugs, pearls, copper, arsenic, and salt obtained in Arabia and Persia were 
also exported. On their return the Muscat ships brought back spices, indigo, 
rice, sugar, timber, sandalwood, cotton piece-goods, china-ware, metals, and 
goods of European manufacture. Every year a squadron sailed for the Red 
Sea with dates, pearls, piece-goods, and spices which were exchanged at Mocha 
and Hodeida for coffee, specie, drugs, and Abyssinian slaves. Other ships 
sailed for Zanzibar and East Africa with the north-east monsoon, which blows 

* The Maria Theresa thaler or dollar, first minted in 1751, was the principal unit of cur¬ 
rency used in the trade of Arabia, the Red Sea, Abyssinia, and East Africa by the end of the 
century. Its value then was roughly four shillings. 

^ Niebuhr, Description de Arabic, p. 264; (I.O.] Persia and Persian Gulf Series, vol. 21, 
Samuel Manesty and Harford Jones (Joint Factors, Basra) to Governor-in-Council, Bombay, 
‘Report on the Commerce of Arabia and Persia’, 18 Dec. 1790; Selections from State Papers, 
Bombay, regarding the East India Company's Connection with the Persian Gtdf. . i 6 oo~x 8 oo. 
Appendix H, John Malcolm to Lord Mornington (Governor-General), Bushire, 26 Feb. 
1800; Buclungham, Travels in Assyria, ii. 399-400; Maurizi (Shaik Mansur), History of Seyd 
Said, p. 29; and Fraser, Journey into Khorasan, p. 16. ^ Buckingham, loc. cit. 
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from November onwards, returning the following spring with gold-dust, 
ivory, and slaves. 

Only a fraction of this great flood of imports was absorbed in 'Oman itself, 
most of it being reshipped elsewhere. Muscat's position in the trade of the 
Persian Gulf was so commanding that Saiyid Sultan could require all Arab 
vessels bound up the Gulf to call at Muscat for a pass, guaranteeing them 
safe conduct. Any who wished to do so might sail under the protection of the 
great Muscat coffee fleet that left every summer for Basra and the Shatt al- 
Arab for the date harvest.^ 


* # # 


The entrance to the Persian Gulf is marked by a group of three small 
islands, the two larger ones being known to European seamen as the ‘Quoins' 
from their resemblance to the wedges once used to raise the gun carriages on 
men-of-war. To the Arab mariners of the Gulf they are Salama zoa Binaty 
‘Salama and her daughters'. The crews of dhows, outward bound on the long 
voyage to India, or Africa, would cast flowers, fruit, or money into the sea as 
they passed the Quoins as propitiatory offerings for a prosperous voyage and 
safe return.^ Two or three leagues to the south of the Quoins lies Ras Musan- 
dam, the tip of the mountainous peninsula known as Ru'us al-Jibal, which 
divides the Gulf of 'Oman from the Persian Gulf proper. Ru'us al-Jibal—or 
the Musandam Peninsula—is a fearful place, a tortured, fissured mass of 
mountains rising sheer from the sea and breaking at its crest into ridge upon 
ridge of torn and jagged peaks. At its northern end the promontory disinte¬ 
grates into a series of rocky islands, the last of which is Ras Musandam. ‘It 
is as if, one nineteenth-century traveller wrote, ‘they had been rent from each 
other by some great concussion of nature, which tore them in separate masses 
from the high promontory of the continent behind them.'^ A number of deep 
fjords cut into the peninsula, winding for miles inland between high cliffs. 
Two of the more remarkable are Khaur al-Sha'am, or Elphinstone’s Inlet, on 
the western side, and Ghabbat Ghazirah, or Malcolm's Inlet, on the eastern. 
The existence of the former was unknown to Europeans until 1820 when the 
first survey of the Gulf was undertaken. The officer in charge of the survey 
estimated it as nine miles in length, with cliffs rising to 800-1,500 feet in 

^ Most of the sources used for the above account of Muscat and 'Oman at the close of the 
eighteenth century have been mentioned already in preceding footnotes. Of others used the 
following are the most important: [I.O.] P. Gulf Res. Ann. Admin. Reporty 188^-88, Lieut.- 
CoL S. B. Miles, ‘Biographical Sketch of the Life of Seyyid Sultan bin el-Imam Ahmed’; 
Selections from the Records of the Bombay Governmenty New Series, no. XXIV: the Persian 
Gulfy Bombay, 1856, pp. 1-13, Capt. R. Taylor, ‘Extracts from Brief Notes containing Histori¬ 
cal and other information connected with the Province of Oman’, and pp. 167-87, F. Warden, 
‘Historical Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Government of Muskat, 1694-1819’. 

^ Sometimes a model vessel, carrying these offerings, was set adrift by the crew. If it made 
towards land this was taken as a good omen. (See Lieut. J. E. Alexander, Travels from India 
to England, London, 1827, p. 86.) ^ Buckingham, Travels in Assyria, ii. 385. 
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height. The entrance, he reported, was concealed by a spur running down 
into the sea, ‘hardly to be distinguished from its being very narrow, the 
breadth not exceeding half a mile, and the rocks being very high and dark- 
coloured until a close approach, when a small islet is seen like a building, 
shewing a lighter coloured cliff than the surrounding rocks, and having steep 
sides around it. It is near one hundred feet high with 16 fathoms close to it.'^ 

Ru'us al-Jibal supports little life. At the foot of the mountains, where the 
valleys run into the sea, there are a few scanty date plantations. Higher up 
there is barely enough vegetation to feed an occasional herd of goats. The 
peninsula has long been inhabited by the Shihu, a wild and singular people, 
speaking a dialect of Arabic differing greatly from those common to south¬ 
eastern Arabia. In the period under review they held themselves subject to 
no one. Their only known settlements were at Ediasab, near the mouth of 
Elphinstone’s Inlet, and at Sha'am, further down the coast, 

A few miles south of Sha am, at Rams, the mountains swing away from the 
coast to run due south, eventually becoming the western Hajar. The coastal 
plain that opens up to the south of Rams is known today as ‘Trucial 'Oman* 
or the ‘Trucial Coast'. Its older name, as mentioned earlier, is ‘al-Shamal’ or 
‘al-Sirh It extends along the Persian Gulf for a distance of 130 miles, from 
Rams in the north-east to beyond Abu Dhabi on the south-west, where the 
coast turns westwards towards the Qatar peninsula. Its limits in the east 
are the foothills of the western Hajar, in the south the oasis of al-Buraimi. 
The coastline is fretted with creeks and lagoons on which stand the settle¬ 
ments of the maritime tribes who have for centuries earned their living from 
the sea. Behind the northernmost ports lies rolling country, where in places 
there is sufficient water to allow date cultivation and some agriculture. For 
the rest, the land is a flat and arid wilderness of sand-dunes, gravel plains, 
and sabakha. 

The tribal structure of al-Shamal, like that of 'Oman generally, is a complex 
one, no less so today than it was at the end of the eighteenth century. Two 
confederacies, the Qawasim^ in the north and the Bani Yas in the south, 
shared authority in the region. Neither owed allegiance to the A 1 Bu Sa'id rulers 
of 'Oman, although the Bani Yas were on friendly terms with them, and, in 
so far as they participated in 'Omani politics, they tended to align themselves 
with the Hinawi faction. In terms of maritime strength the Qawasim were 
undoubtedly the stronger. ‘Qawasim' was a term loosely applied to denote the 
tribes subject to the authority of the Qasimi shaikhs of Sharjah and Ras al- 
Khaima, but it applied more strictly to the shaikhly family itself. How many 
tribes acknowledged the authority of the Qasimi shaikhs, what their strength 


* [I.O.] Eur. MSS., Lieut. J. N. Guy, ‘Memoir of the Survey of the Arabian Coast of the 
Persian Gulf from Ras Masandam to Dibai’, drawn up by Lieut. M. Houghton, draughtsman 
to the survey. 

^ The singular form is ‘Qasimi’. The name is also to be found spelt ‘Jasimi/Jawasim’ and 
‘Joasmi/Joasim’. 
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was, or how they were distributed, are difficult questions to answer. To judge 
from their present-day distribution and from the few shreds of evidence re¬ 
maining from the eighteenth century, the Qasimi confederacy would appear 
to have been made up as follows. At Ras al-Khaima, the leading Qasimi port 
of the day, the greater part of the population belonged to the Khawatir, a 
branch of the southern division of the Na'im, the bulk of which dwelt in the 
Dhahirah.^ At Sharjah, the second of the Qasimi ports, the majority were Bani 
Qitab. Jazirat al-Hamra and Umm al-Qaiwain, which lay between these ports 
and were subject to the Qasimi shaikhs, were mainly populated by the Za'ab 
and A 1 'Ali tribes respectively. At 'Ajman, which was also in league with the 
Qawasim, the reins of power were held by a section of the A 1 Bu Khuraiban, 
another branch of the Nahm. Rams, to the north of Ras al-Khaima, was a 
Shihu port, in league with the Qawasim. In the hills behind were Mazari' and 
Habus. The authority wielded by the Qasimi shaikhs over all these tribes was 
limited. In the politics of south-eastern Arabia the balance of power was held 
by the Bedouin tribes, whose support might be transferred from one shaikh to 
another according to his liberality or parsimony, while the shaikhs on their 
side were restrained from an arbitrary exercise of their authority by a fear of 
alienating the Bedouin. The principal Bedouin tribes of the Qasimi confederacy 
were the Bani Qitab and the Ghalafah.^ The Qawasim belonged to the Sunni 
division of Islam, and in the politics of 'Oman they ranged themselves on the 
side of the Ghafiri faction. 

Where the Qawasim originated is uncertain. One account has it that they 
were a Nizari tribe, perhaps an off-shoot of the Bani Ghafir, who migrated to 
'Oman from Najd, in central Arabia, about the seventh century a.d .3 Another 
theory is that they came from Siraf (Tahiri) on the Persian coast after this 
ancient trading centre fell into decline. Some of the emigrants, so the story 
goes, settled at Sur, others at Muscat (where they were called Bani Sirafi), and 
others again in the province of al-Sir, at Ras al-Khaima.^ Among themselves 
the Qawasim have a tradition of migration from Persia, and some go so far as 
to say that they came from 'Iraq via the Persian coast. Weight is lent to this 
tradition by the opinion of one of the foremost British authorities on 'Oman, 
Colonel S. B. Miles, who states that the Qawasim were a branch of the Huwai- 
lah, the name given to those Arabs, formerly settled on the Persian coast, who 
migrated to the Arabian shore, particularly during the eighteenth century.^ 
If this is so, then the rise to power of the Qawasim on the Arabian shore must 


^ The northern division of the Na'im was located in Qatar and Hasa (see below, p. 26). 
^ A settled section of the Bani Qitab lived in the Dhahirah, in the group of settlements 
Imown collectively as Aflaj Bani Qitab. 

^ [I.O.] Board's Collections^ vol. 296, Colin. 5646, Capt. D. Seton (Resident at Muscat) to 
J. Duncan (Governor of Bombay), 2 July 1807; Bombay Selections XXIV^ p. 300, Warden, 
‘Historical Sketch of the Joasmee Tribe of Arabs from the year 1747 to the year 1819’; and 
Badger, p. x. 

[I.O.] Board's Colins.y vol. 192, Colin. 4155, Seton to Duncan, 16 Oct. 1805. 

^ Countries and Tribes of the Persian Gulfy ii. 268. 
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have been remarkably rapid. In the confusion that followed the death of 
Nadir Shah of Persia in 1747, the Qawasim seized Lingah on the Persian 
coast and obtained a foothold on the nearby island of Qishm. The subsequent 
rise to power of Karim Khan in southern Persia resulted in their being ex¬ 
pelled from these places in 1765, but on Karim Khan’s death in 1779 they 
returned and re-established themselves at Lingah. At Qishm they were held 
off, first by the Bani Adahn and later by Saiyid Sultan of Muscat. 

Over the centuries the tribes of the southern shore of the Gulf had ac¬ 
quired notoriety as pirates, a circumstance hardly to be wondered at in view of 
the harshness and poverty of their lives and the richness of the commerce 
that passed up the Gulf, h . . They are monsters’, one of Sir John Malcolm’s 
Persian servants told him fearfully in 1808, 

Their occupation is piracy, and their delight murder; and to make it worse they 
give you the most pious reasons for every villainy they commit. ... If you are their 
captive, and offer all you possess to save your life, they say, ‘No! it is written in the 
Koran that it is unlawful to plunder the living, but we are not prohibited in that 
sacred work from stripping the dead’; so saying they knock you on the head. But 
then . . . that is not so much their fault, for they are descended from a Houl, or 
monster, and they act according to their nature.^ 

A more sober assessment of them was made a few years later by one of the 
officers employed on the survey of the Arabian coast. 

The character of the inhabitants of this Coast is in most points what might be 
expected to be the result of their mode of life and occupation. Their only business 
in peace is on the water as fishermen, and divers for pearls. . . . These occupations, 
however, cannot be pursued during many months of the year; ... in the winter 
months the violence of the sea on this open shore puts a stop to the fishery, except 
in the creeks or immediate vicinity of their homes; having no agricultural labours 
to take to at this time, they are reduced to a total state of idleness, which, no doubt, 
leads to their predatory acts upon each other. Being familiar with arms from youth, 
and hardy of constitution, naturally accustomed to privations, fatigue, and danger, 
it is expected that they should be brave, and they are found to be so.^ 

It was largely due to the exploits of the Qawasim that the coast of al-Shamal 
from Rams southwards became known to Europeans as the ‘Pirate Coast’,^ 
though it must be said in their defence that their reputation was largely earned 
as a result of incidents arising out of their protracted struggles with successive 

* Sir John Malcolm, Sketches of Persia, London, 1845, p. 15. 

^ F. Whitelock, ‘An Account of the Arabs who inhabit the Coast betrween Ras el Kheimah 
and Abothubee in the Gulf of Persia, generally called the Pirate Coast’, Trans. Bombay Geog. 
Soc. i (1836-8), 32. Cf. J. R. Wellsted, Travels to the City of the Caliphs, along the Shores of 
the Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean, 2 vols., London, 1840, i. 108-12. 

^ Strictly speaking, the name was first applied to the coast between Rams and Dubai, but 
excluding the latter port. (See [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 545, Capt, G. B. Brucks, 
‘Memoir descriptive of the Navigation of the Gulf of Persia’: 'Debaye may be considered 
the end of the Pirate Coast, although I believe they never took a very active part in it.’) Later 
the term was used to describe the whole coast from Rams to Abu Dhabi, and, later still, to the 
Qater peninsula. 
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A 1 Bu Sa'id rulers of Muscat. Soon after his election as Imam, Ahmad ibn 
Sa'id resolved to subdue al-Shamal and more particularly the Qawasim. By 
1763, despite long and stubborn Qasimi resistance, he had forced the northern 
ports of the Pirate Coast, with the exception of Ras al-Khaima, to acknowledge 
his authority. This defeat, coupled with their expulsion from Lingah and 
Qishm, induced the Qasimi shaikhs to confine their energies to more peaceful 
channels for the next fifteen years, but in the Imam Ahmad's declining years, 
when 'Oman was fast falling into anarchy, they again took up the cudgels 
against the A 1 Bu Sa'id. Regaining the ascendancy they had lost over the 
northern ports of the Pirate Coast, they began raiding across the neck of the 
Musandam peninsula into the Shamailiyah tract on the Gulf of 'Oman. From 
the late seventeen-eighties until the close of the century they maintained a 
see-saw rivalry with the ruler of Muscat for possession of the Shamailiyah 
ports of Dibba and Khaur Fakkan, which were excellently situated for attacks 
on shipping passing through the Straits of Hormuz. 

The paramount shaikh of the Qawasim in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century was Saqr ibn Rashid ibn Matar, whose father had directed the first 
phase of Qasimi expansion to the Persian coast and had then led the tribes of 
the Pirate Coast in their resistance to Ahmad ibn Sa'id. Shaildi Saqr himself 
had been the architect of the Qawasim’s recovery after 1780. His seat of power 
on the Pirate Coast was at Ras al-Khaima, or Julfar, as the Persians called it.^ 
Ras al-Khaima comprised about a thousand dwellings and stood on a spit of 
land between the sea and a creek which served as a harbour. The town was 
about half a mile long and a quarter of a mile broad. Stone towers on the land¬ 
ward and seaward sides guarded it against attack. At the centre of the town 
and in the north-east corner stood larger towers, mounted with guns. 

The rest of the town [according to a contemporary account] is composed of ordinary 
buildings of unhewn stone, and huts of rushes and long grass, with, narrow avenues 
winding between them. The present number of inhabitants may be computed at 
ten thousand at least, of whom probably three thousand may be males, capable of 
bearing arms, and certainly more than half of these are negroes, of African birth. 

. . , On the south-east side of the creek , . . there appear to be extensive and thick 
forests of date-trees, the fruit of which forms the chief article of food both for the 
people and their cattle. At the termination of this flat plain, which may extend, in 
its various windings, from ten to twenty miles back, there rises a lofty range of 
apparently barren mountains.^ 

Sharjah, several miles down the coast, was also ruled by a Qasimi shaikh, 
while the intervening ports, Jazirat al-PIamra, Umm al-Qaiwain, Hamriyah, 
and 'Ajman acknowledged the Qasimi supremacy. Beyond Sharjah, at the 

^ ‘The founder of the Joasmi towns was a Seek [Shaikh] named Giasam, who pitched his 
tent on a point of land a little elevated above the sea-shore which, being very conspicuous to 
all ships passing by, the sailors called the place Ras el Keima, which, in Arabic, signifies the 
point of the tent; and in process of time, a town being built, the original name was transferred 
to it.’ (Shaikh Mansur, Seyd Said, pp. 31-32.) 

^ Buckingham, Travels in Assyria, ii. 352-4. 
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port of Dubai, the authority of the Qawasim ceased and that of the Bani Yas, 
the second of the two major confederacies of the Pirate Coast, began. The 
Bani Yas were not a compact tribe, being made up of about twenty different 
sections, large and small, scattered from the foot of Qatar to the Musandam 
peninsula. The bulk of the tribe dwelt in and around Abu Dhabi and in the 
Dhafrah, the region to the west. Ruling authority was exercised by the A 1 Bu 
Falah, one of the smallest sections. The more prominent sections were the 
Hawamil, Maharibah, A 1 Bu Falasah, A 1 Bu Muhair, Qubaisat, Rumaithat, 
Rawashid, Mazari', and Mishaghin. The last two were almost wholly Bedouin.^ 
The seat of Bani Yas power was Abu Dhabi, but the source of that power, 
unlike that of the Qasimi shaikhs, whose resources and interests were pre¬ 
dominantly maritime, was territorial. Until the middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the A 1 Bu Falah and most of the Bani Yas had resided in the Liwa Oasis, 
deep within the Dhafrah. In the summer, most of them, but more particularly 
the Rumaithat and Qubaisat sections, would move northward to the coast, 
to fish and dive for pearls, returning to Liwa at the time of the gaidh^ or 
date harvest. They never made any attempt to settle on the coast because of 
the lack of good water. Then, in 1761, water was found on Abu Dhabi Island, 
which lay only a stone’s throw from the mainland. Migration from Liwa 
followed, and by the close of the century several sections of the Bani Yas had 
settled on the island. The town they raised was hardly impressive, as this 
description of it, in 1831, reveals: 

The town, with the exception of the Shaikh’s house, or small fort, is built entirely 
of cadjans, the policy of the present ruler . . . being opposed to the erection of stone 
buildings, as rendering his subjects too independent of him, and, at the same time, 
causing him to be more tangible by an attack on the sea side. The number of in¬ 
habitants fluctuates, but may be taken on an average at about 18,000 souls. During 
the pearl fishing upwards of 600 boats visit the banks, each carrying from seven to 
fifteen men. The soil is arid, and unproductive, and the water on the island brack¬ 
ish. Aboothabee is consequently dependent upon other places for its supply of pro¬ 
visions, and is soon reduced to great distress by anything like an effective blockade.^ 

Many of the Bani Yas, including Shaikh Dhiyab ibn Tsa, the paramount A 1 
Bu Falah shaikh, preferred to remain at Liwa, where there was extensive date 
cultivation. On a visit to Abu Dhabi in 1793, Shaikh Dhiyab was killed by one 
of his cousins, Hazza" ibn Said. He, in his turn, was driven from Abu Dhabi 
by Dhiyab’s son, Shakhbut, and those of his adherents who had been present 
at the killing were all slain. The history of the A 1 Bu Falah from this time 
forward is so darkened by patricide and fratricide as to fit them for the role 
of the Borgias or Medicis of the Pirate Coast. Shakhbut ibn Dhiyab, who 

' What relationship these Mazari' bear to those living in the Musandam peninsula and 
others in East Africa is not kno\vn. The A 1 Bu Falasah later became the rulers of Dubai (see 
below, p. 230). For the other Bani Yas sections and their present-day distribution, see J. B. 
Kelly, Eastern Arabian Frontiers, London, 1964, pp. 36-38. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 462, Lieut S. Hennell, ‘Historical Sketch of the Beniyas 
tribe of Arabs, . . . 1761-1831’. 
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succeeded his father as paramount shaikh and settled at Abu Dhabi, was the 
only A 1 Bu Falah ruler in the next sixty years to die a peaceful death. 

The power of the Bani Yas extended northwards along the coast from Abu 
Dhabi to Dubai and eastwards to the Buraimi Oasis, about loo miles inland. 
Buraimiwas occupied by two tribes, the Na'imand the Dhawahir. The Nahm, 
the dominant tribe of the Dhahirah, was made up of three branches, the A 1 
Bu Shamis, the A 1 Bu Khuraiban, and the Khawatir. Elements of the last 
two, as has been seen, dwelt also on the coast, at 'Ajman and Ras al-Khaima. 
The Nahm was part nomad and part settled, and its dirah^ or tribal range, 
stretched along the flank of the Hajar from Buraimi to Dhank. It was a Ghafiri 
tribe and it held the Dhawahir of Buraimi, a Hinawi tribe, in subjection, 
although the Dhawahir had probably been longer settled in the oasis. ^ 

In the seventeenth century the Nahm had been subject to the Ya'ariba 
Imams, who maintained a wali at Buraimi.^ Ahmad ibn Sahd did not continue 
this practice, and his son, Sultan, had trouble in controlling the tribe.^ The 
Bani Yas had penetrated to the edge of the Dhahirah by the third decade of 
the eighteenth century,^ and by the close of the century, it would seem, they 
were trying to get a foothold in the Buraimi Oasis by aligning themselves 
with the Dhawahir. They had also cultivated friendly relations with the 
'Awamir, a tribe which was beginning to frequent the vicinity of the oasis. 
Originally located in the Hadhramaut, the 'Awamir began wandering east¬ 
wards into the 'Oman steppes towards the end of the eighteenth century. One 
group later settled in ‘Oman proper, around Nizwa, and on the Batinah Coast, 
but the central or Bedouin group continued its wanderings westwards into 
the Khatam, the district immediately to the west of the Buraimi Oasis, and 
further west still, into the Dhafrah. A far-ranging and restless tribe, the 
'Awamir were most inconstant in the pattern of their wanderings and would 
vanish for long periods into the Rub' al-Khali. 

What the population of the Pirate Coast may have been at this time it is 
difficult to say. One estimate puts it at 11,000-12,000,^ while another, made 
in 1820, gives this figure for the males of the Bani Yas alone.^ A more reliable 
estimate was that made by the officers employed on the survey of the Arabian 
coast after 1820, but the figure that can be deduced from their report for the 
total population, viz., between 11,900 and 12,750, is subject to the reserva¬ 
tion that the populations of some ports are given in full while in others only 
the numbers of men are given.^ Thus, Ras al-Khaima and Dubai apparently 


^ Their name, ‘Dhahiri' in the singular, suggests an early connexion with the Dhahirah. 

^ See Ross, ‘Annals of 'Oman’, Journ. As. Soc. Bengaly xliii. 162. 

^ [I.O.] P. Gulf Res. Ann. Admin. Reporty i88y~8y p. 25, Miles, ‘Career of Sultan bin Ahmed’. 
See Journal As. Soc. Bengaf xliii. 177-8. 

5 Whitelock, ‘Account of the Arabs . . . [of] the Pirate Coast’, Trans. Bombay Geog. Soc. 
i. 32. 

^ See [I.O.] Bombay Political ProceedingSy Range 385, vol. 4, Consultation of 25 Apr. 1821, 
Capt. W. G. Colebrooke to F. Warden, i Sept. 1820. 

See [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIVy pp. 540-7, Brucks, ‘Navigation of the Gulf'. 
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had 2,500 and 700-800 inhabitants respectively, while 'Ajman and Sharjah 
had 1,400-1,700 and 3,500-3,800 men respectively. The population of Abu 
Dhabi town was 1,200, but the Bani Yas numbered 2,400 men, and their 
allies, the Manasir and others, 5,000.^ 

Fishing and pearling were the mainstays of life on the Pirate Coast. The 
Qawasim also participated in the carrying trade of the Gulf and they some¬ 
times made trading voyages to India or Africa. With the proceeds of the pearl 
fishing and the profits from the carrying trade the tribes were able to purchase 
the foodstuffs and other necessities required to maintain their distressingly 
low level of existence. From Basra and Bahrain they obtained dates, horses, 
and donkeys; from Persia, matchlocks, powder, swords, carpets, and tobacco; 
from Bombay, metals, rice, and cotton goods; from the Makran coast, oil and 
ghee; from the Batinah coast of Oman, dates; from the Yemen, coffee; and 
from Zanzibar, slaves. Little of value, other than pearls, was exported in 
return, only dried fish, cheese, almonds, and camoleens, cloaks woven from 
sheeps-wool or goats-hair. 

Relations between the Bani Yas and the Qasimi confederacies at this time 
were distant but relatively harmonious. As yet no real cause of dissension had 
arisen between them. Both confederacies were Sunni Muslim and the Bani 
Yas had played little part in the Hinawi-Ghafiri feud; at the time of the 
original struggle they were still living mainly in the Liwa area. After the turn 
of the nineteenth century the A 1 Bu Falah began to cultivate relations with 
the A 1 Bu Sahd which grew more intimate as the century wore on. The 
economic interests of the Bani Yas and Qasimi confederacies had not yet 
conflicted: in the main, the Bani Yas confined themselves to pastoral and 
agricultural pursuits, and they did not possess the maritime resources to 
challenge the Qawasim at sea. As their acquaintance with the sea grew, how¬ 
ever, they resorted in increasing numbers to the pearl fishery until they 
threatened to supplant the Qawasim in control of the banks. By the time this 
point was reached in the eighteen-thirties, religious and political animosities 
had arisen to exacerbate their rivalry and turn it into a virulent feud which was 
to endure for most of the century. 

« # # 

Beyond Abu Dhabi the province of al-Shamal ends and 'Oman is left 
behind. To the west stretches the desolate waste of the Dhafrah, bounded 
on the north by the waters of the Gulf and on the south by the Rub' al-Khali. 
The Dhafrah consists in the main of successive belts of dune country, running 
from east to west, and extending southwards from the coast to the Rub' 

^ Ibid. Colebrooke (loc. cit) gives three figures for the males of the Bani Yas: 5,000 (2,000 
on the coast, 3,000 in the Dhafrah), 7,000-8,000, and, as cited already, 12,000. If Brucks’s 
figures for the Bani Yas and Manasir are added together, the total would approach Colebrooke’s 
estimate (he gives no figure for the Manasir and may have counted them in with the Bani Yas). 
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al-Khali. The coast, low-lying and marshy, with frequent sabkhah and occa¬ 
sional limestone outcrops, is known, for a depth of about fifteen miles inland, 
as the Taff. The waters off-shore are shallow, and they are made treacherous 
by numerous shoals, reefs, and islands. Behind the Taff lie three belts of 
dune country, with wells of sweet water and clumps of palm trees lying in 
the hollows between the dune chains. They are called, from north to south, 
Saruq, Qufa, and Bitanah, and they may be distinguished from one another 
by the increasing height of their dunes. South of the Bitanah, and stretching 
in a crescent for forty to fifty miles from south-west to south-east, is the 
Liwa Oasis. Here the dunes are higher still, and strung between them and 
along their slopes are a number of settlements. There are forty to fifty of them 
today, some of them occupied the year round but most of them only during 
the date harvest. Sweet water wells and groves of palms lie in the small gravel 
depressions among the dunes. Although the existence of Liwa was known to 
British officers in the Gulf from the first half of the nineteenth century on¬ 
wards, no European ever set eyes upon the oasis until 1948, when Wilfred 
Thesiger entered it from the west after his second crossing of the Empty 
Quarter.^ Beyond Liwa, to the southward, rise the high white and golden 
dunes of the Batin and the Kidan, the last two districts of the Dhafrah before 
the red sandhills of the Rub' al-Khali are reached. East of Liwa is the Ramlat 
al-Hamra, which merges with the Khatam on the north and the Dhahirah 
on the east. It is a region of broad sandy plains, broken by salt flats and 
occasional hills, with good grazing and wells. 

The Taff, the coastal strip, ends in the west at the Sabkhat Matti, a great 
salt flat, thirty miles or more broad at the sea’s edge, which runs inland in 
irregular bands, broken by sand dunes, to a depth of about sixty miles. Ad¬ 
joining the Sabkhat Matti in the east, and lying immediately behind the Taff, 
is the Bainunah, the last district of the Dhafrah in the west, an area of low, 
wavy, sand dunes with wells of brackish water among them. On the west the 
Sabkhat Matti is bounded by the escarpment of the Mijan, a gravel plateau 
sloping gently from east to west. Beyond it is a rolling sandy plain, with 
several wells, called the 'Aqal, which breaks up at the foot of the Qatar penin¬ 
sula into a wilderness of wadisy rocky outcrops, and sabakha. Both the Mijan 
and the 'Aqal were areas of winter grazing for the two principal tribes of the 
Dhafrah, the Bani Yas and the Manasir. Elements of other nomadic tribes, 
like the Murrah, the Manahil, and the Rashid, may possibly have wandered 
north from the Rub' al-Khali at times to pasture their herds there. 

The Manasir roamed the length of the Dhafrah, from Ramlat al-Hamra 
in the east to the Bainunah in the west, and they also went as far afield as Qatar 
and Hasa. They had palm trees at Liwa and fished and dived for pearls in 

* He had approached it from the south in 1946, after his first crossing of the Rub" al-Khali, 
but had veered off to the east after hearing that there was a Sa'udi party in the vicinity. (See 
his Across the Empty Quarter', Geographical Journal^ cxi, i~2i, and ‘A Further Journey 
across the Empty Quarter', Geog. Journ.j cxiii. 21-46.) 
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company with the Bani Yas off the southern coast of the Gulf. The tribe was 
made up of three major sections, A 1 Bu Mundhir, AI Bu Rahmah, and A 1 Bu 
Sha'ar, and two minor sections, Al Bu Khail and Al Bu Khamir. They ap¬ 
peared to follow no paramount chief but to give their allegiance to the ruler in 
whose territory they happened to be. From the early nineteenth century 
onwards, if not earlier, they were allied with the Bani Yas, and swore fealty 
to the Al Bu Falah shaikhs of Abu Dhabi. The intimacy of that connexion 
may be gauged from a report on the tribes of the Pirate Coast made in i8i8 
by the assistant British Political Agent in Turkish Arabia: 

The Beniyas are a pastoral clan, of the province of Oman. They inhabit a part of 
its northernmost district, called Sir, which is of a very sandy, barren soil. It is 
divided into three branches: one called Beniyas, another Manasir, and a third 
Owaimir ['Awamir], Those who dwell in the interior possess camels of the finest 
breed; while those on the coast have boats of a light construction, each carrying- 
four persons, and equipped for fishing; the produce of which is taken to the town of 
Lahsa [Hasa] for sale. . . , They have small date groves dispersed among their sand 
hillocks, which yield a scanty supply of fruit, and amidst which they live during the 
summer, until their crop is consumed. In this season the water is very brackish, and 
in the wintry months the shepherds ascend Lahsa and Qutar, to find pasture for 
their cattle.’' 


* * 

‘Qatar’, say the Arabs, ‘is the land that God forgot.’ Bare and flat, the penin¬ 
sula juts northward into the Gulf from the Arabian coast for about eighty 
miles. At its widest point it is about forty miles across. Not a single feature of 
note relieves the monotony of its landscape, with the possible exception of 
a range of low hills, the Jabal Dukhan, or Hill of Smoke, in the west. Its 
southern limits are easily distinguished: across the base of the peninsula, from 
Dauhat al-Salwah in the west almost to Khaur al-'Udaid in the east, there is a 
series of depressions running south-south-eastwards, which was clearly at one 
time the floor of an arm of the sea which cut Qatar off from the coast behind it. 
The sea around Qatar is shallow and abounds in reefs and shoals. On neither 
coast is there a really good anchorage. Here and there in the interior are wells, 
and sometimes after the spring rains patches of grass appear in hollows and 
depressions. Cultivation is virtually unknown, for nowhere in the peninsula 
is there anything which might properly be called a wadi. Only the sea provided 
the scanty settled population of Qatar with a living. 

Qatar was. as featureless politically as it was geographically. With the ex¬ 
ception of a few settlements on its coasts it served only as a grazing ground for 
the herds of nomad tribes. The Manasir came there, and perhaps the Murrah, 
but the Bani Hajir, today the principal Bedouin tribe of Qatar, were not there 


* [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. i6, Capt. R. Taylor, ‘Brief Notes on Oman, Muskat, 
Bahrein . . For the circumstances in which this report came to be written, see below, p. 139. 
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at the close of the eighteenth century, although they were to migrate to Qatar 
a few years later. Other later migrants to the peninsula were elements of the 
great Na'im tribe. Along the east coast, fishing villages like Wakra, Bidda' (or 
Dauhah, as it is called today, presumably from Dauhat al-Bidda'), Huwailah, 
and Fuwairat had settled populations made up of elements of various tribes. 
The Ma'adhid branch of the A 1 bin 'Ali and their kinsmen, the A 1 Bu Quwarah, 
controlled Fuwairat, the A 1 Musallam branch of the Bani Khalid, Huwailah. 
Dauhah was occupied by elements of several tribes, the most prominent being 
the Ma'adhid, A 1 Bu *Ainain, and Sudan. ^ Elsewhere there lived groups of A 1 
Bu 'Ainain, Dawasir, and Huwailah, the last being migrants from the Persian 
shore. There is a faint possibility that until the mid-eighteenth century some 
kind of overlordship was exercised over Qatar and over the A 1 Musallam by 
the latter’s parent tribe, the Bani Khalid of Hasa. 

While the east coast of Qatar presented rather a dismal scene, the north¬ 
western coast afforded a more heartening picture, due largely to the presence 
there of the A 1 Khalifah tribe. A branch of the 'Utub who had settled at 
Kuwait in the early eighteenth century, the A 1 Khalifah had emigrated from 
that place in 1766 in an endeavour to earn a better livelihood. They settled in 
north-western Qatar, at Zubara, which they wrested from the A 1 Musallam. 
Later they were joined by the A 1 Jalahimah branch of the 'Utub, who left 
Kuwait for a similar reason and settled at Ruwais, at the northern end of 
Qatar. Long before their migration to Qatar the A 1 Khalifah, together with the 
third branch of 'Utub, the A 1 Sabah of Kuwait, had begun to acquire promi¬ 
nence in the Gulf as sailors and traders. Under their rule Zubara grew and 
prospered as a centre of maritime commerce. Its development was hastened 
by the siege of Basra by the Persians in 1775-6, which diverted much of the 
trade of the upper Gulf to the new settlement and caused several merchants 
to move there. Another factor contributing to Zubara’s prosperity was the 
gradual hold, amounting to a virtual monopoly, which the A 1 Khalifah ac¬ 
quired over the pearl banks off the coasts of Qatar and Bahrain. Zubara itself 
grew to be a town of considerable size, and even today its ruins are impressive. 
It covered an area of about a square mile, adjacent to the sea, and was domi¬ 
nated by a citadel, situated inland on slightly rising ground, within whose 
confines were several large buildings built after the Persian fashion. In the 
eighteen-twenties Zubara was estimated to contain about 400 houses, but it 
was then in a partly ruined state. 

The decline set in after 1780, following a series of attacks by the Persians, 
who at that time controlled the adjacent island of Bahrain. The Shaikh of 
Bushire, who governed Bahrain, viewed the progress of the A 1 Khalifah at 


^ The Sudan are sometimes classed as a section of the Bani Yas, and they are also said to 
have originated on the Pirate Coast. A report made in 1820, however, states that the Sudan 
living at Abu Hail, near Sharjah, had migrated from Qatar, by way of Abu Dhabi, after 
having been driven from Qatar by the Wahhabis. (See [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 385, 
voh 4, Consuln. of 25 Apr., Colebrooke to Warden, i Sept. 1820.) 
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Zubara with envy and animosity, and altercations often occurred when the 
A 1 Khalifah crossed to Bahrain to trade. The friction was exacerbated by re¬ 
ligious differences, the A 1 Khalifah being Sunni Muslims while most of the 
Bahrainis were Shih. An incident at Sitra, on the east coast of Bahrain Island, 
in the year 1782 resulted in the death of an A 1 Khalifah tribesman and led the 
rulers of Zubara to raid Manamah, Bahrain's capital. Badly frightened by the 
attack, the Bahrainis appealed to the Zand ruler of southern Persia for pro¬ 
tection. He directed Shaikh Nasir of Bushire to equip an expedition to destroy 
Zubara, and at the beginning of 1783 a mixed force of Persians and Qawasim 
from the Pirate Coast descended upon the A 1 Khalifah stronghold. They were 
repulsed by the A 1 Khalifah with the help of some of the Qatar tribes. A few 
months later the A 1 Khalifah's kinsmen, the A 1 Sabah of Kuwait, made a 
naval descent upon Bahrain and found it in a poor state of defence. An 
attack upon the island by the A 1 Khalifah and other Arabs from Qatar quickly 
followed, and after a siege lasting two months the Persian garrison in Manamah 
capitulated. Thereafter, Bahrain became the seat of power of the A 1 Khalifah, 
although the ruling shaikh continued for some years to reside at Zubara. 

Among those who had aided the A 1 Khalifah in the conquest of Bahrain had 
been their kinsmen, the A 1 Jalahimah of Ruwais. The two clans now fell out, 
possibly over the division of the spoils, and the A 1 Jalahimah retired in dis¬ 
gust to Qatar where they settled at Khaur Hasan, north of Zubara. Their 
ruling shaikhs were three brothers, the sons of the former paramount shaikh, 
Jabir, who had led the original migration from Kuwait to Qatar. Rahmah ibn 
Jabir, the ablest of the three, was destined to win fame within a few years as 
the greatest pirate known in the Gulf in modern times. Under his rule Khaur 
Hasan became a refuge and a gathering place for all who nursed a grievance 
against the A 1 Khalifah, or whose desire it was to live by the sword alone. 
His hatred of the A 1 Khalifah, which would appear to have had some other, 
more personal, source than the falling-out over the conquest of Bahrain, 
never relaxed throughout his lifetime. For more than forty years, until the 
day of his death in battle against them, he conducted a grim war of attrition 
against the trade and shipping of Bahrain. Rahmah's base at Khaur Hasan 
(now known as Khuwair) was a mean and dilapidated village composed mainly 
of barastisy or primitive huts. A square fort, built of coral and mud, commanded 
the beach and the shallow anchorage. Off-shore there were two coral reefs, 
visible at low water, which ran north and south, parallel to the coast, with a 
channel of 1^2 fathoms in depth and about 2 cables’ length in breadth be¬ 
tween them, down which vessels could sail from Ras Rakan and on to Zubara. 
A channel through the reefs about two miles west of the harbour was navi¬ 
gable only at spring tide, and could easily be blocked with stones when attack 
threatened.^ Rahmah had a second lair to which he could retire, further down 

^ [I.O.] Bombay PoL Proc., Range 383, vol. 17, Consuln. of 29 May 1810, Capt. N. Warren 
to N. H. Smith (Resident at Bushire), 17 Mar. 1810, For Warren’s visit to Khaur Hasan see 
below, p. 123. 
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the coast at Dauhat al-Husain, where the ruins of a fort built by him can still 
be seen. It is known locally as ‘the old fox’, a soubriquet by which Rahmah 
was known in his heyday. 

* * * 

The Bahrain Archipelago lies between the peninsula of Qatar and the coast 
of Hasa. It comprises one large island, Bahrain (also called Awal), and several 
smaller ones, of which Muharraq, at the northern end of Bahrain Island, and 
Sitra, on the east coast, are the largest. Bahrain Island is about thirty miles 
long from north to south and ten miles wide in its central portion. Only the 
northern end of the island is fertile, the remainder, except for a few points on 
the west coast, being desert. Water, from springs, is abundant in the north, 
where the principal town, Manamah, is located, and there are submarine 
springs off the island. Throughout its length Bahrain is low-lying and almost 
uniformly flat, the only feature of note, as with Qatar, being the Jabal Dukhan 
towards the centre of the island. Manamah Bay is navigable by most dhows 
and there is a fairly secure anchorage between Manamah and Muharraq. A 
few leagues to the north of Muharraq Island lie the great pearl banks, which 
begin off Ras Tanura on the Arabian coast to the north-west and run east¬ 
wards around the top of Qatar and down the east coast of the peninsula 
before they fan out across the great bight of the Gulf, called by the Arabs ‘the 
Sea of the Maidens’, to end eventually off Dubai on the Pirate Coast. The 
pearl beds are at their richest in the waters off Bahrain and Ras Rakan. 

Throughout the eighteenth century Bahrain’s history was a turbulent one. 
Who controlled the island at the outset of the century is not clear: it may 
have been the Persians, who had dislodged the Portuguese in 1602, or it may 
have been Arabs from Hasa on the mainland opposite. In 1718 the Ya'ariba 
Imam of "Oman, Sultan II ibn Saif, captured the island but did not hold it. 
It was back in Persian hands in the reign of Nadir Shah. Persian rule was 
short-lived, for by the middle of the century Bahrain'was under the authority of 
the Huwailah Arabs, whose leader at this time was the Shaikh of Asalu, on the 
Persian coast. His rule ended in 1755, when a considerable force from the more 
northerly Persian ports of Bandar Rig and Bushire, under the leadership of 
Shaikh Nasir of Bushire, overran the island and subdued the Huwailah. For the 
next thirty years the Shaikh of Bushire governed Bahrain as a Persian depen¬ 
dency, until he was expelled, once and for all, by the A 1 Khalifah of Zubara. 

Ruling over Bahrain at the close of the eighteenth century were two shaikhs 
of the A 1 Khalifah, Salman ibn Ahmad and his brother "Abdullah. Their 
grandfather. Shaikh Khalifah ibn Muhammad, had led the migration from 
Kuwait to Zubara in 1766, and their father, Shaikh Ahmad ibn Khalifah, had 
conquered Bahrain during the absence of Shaikh Khalifah on pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Shaikh Khalifah died while on the pilgrimage and Shaikh Ahmad 
succeeded him as ruler. He continued to live at Zubara, leaving the govern¬ 
ment of Bahrain to his two sons. On his death in 1796 the sons agreed to rule 
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jointly, Salman taking up residence at Rifa'a, a few miles south of Manamah, 
while 'Abdullah established himself on Muharraq Island. 

The population of Bahrain was a diverse one. By far the largest group was 
the original inhabitants, the Baharinah, or Baharnah, of mixed Arab and 
Persian stock, who were mostly cultivators of the soil or fishermen. The second 
largest group was the Huwailah. Like the Baharinah, they were a class, not 
a tribe, and consisted of those Arabs who had drifted to the Persian coast and 
back again in earlier generations. Unlike the Baharinah, who were mainly 
Shi'i by religion, the Huwailah were all Sunni. Taken together, the two groups 
may have numbered anything between 10,000 and 45,000 souls. Of the tribal 
elements making up the rest of the population, the 'Utub, with their ruling 
section, the A 1 Khalifah, were the most powerful. The other elements— 
A 1 Bu Quwarah, A 1 Salatah, A 1 Musallam, A 1 Mu'awadah, and A 1 Jana'at— 
were Qatari tribesmen whom the 'Utub had enlisted as allies for the conquest 
of Bahrain and who had elected to remain there. There were also about 800 
Bani Khalid tribesmen from Hasa settled in the island. Later on, elements of 
the A 1 Dawasir and A 1 Na'im migrated there from the mainland. The total 
number of the 'Utub and their allies, excluding the Bani Khalid, is said to 
have been between 11,000 and 20,000 men, while the A 1 Khalifah had in their 
service anything from 300 to 2,000 Africans, slave and free 

During the first twenty or thirty years of A 1 Khalifah rule, Bahrain made 
rapid commercial progress. It was destined, in time, to rob Muscat of its 
pre-eminence as the centre of the Gulf's trade. The island’s situation, roughly 
half-way between the Straits of Hormuz and the Shatt al-Arab, was well 
placed to capture the trade of the Arabian coast. The decline of Basra, as 
noticed already, aided Bahrain’s economic growth, but the major credit was 
due to the skill and industry of the island’s new rulers, who had demonstrated 
at Kuwait and later at Zubara their superior abilities as traders and sailors. 
Perhaps the A 1 Khalifah’s greatest single source of revenue was the pearl 
fishery. Estimates of the annual value of the fishery are few, and they vary 
considerably. Niebuhr reported in 1765 that the Shaikh of Bushire drew only 
a lakh of rupees (about £10^000) from this source.’^ Another estimate, in 1775, 
placed the value of the pearl trade at 60,00 Basra tumans (about 
The East India Company’s joint factors at Basra in 1790 reported that ex¬ 
ports of pearls from. Bahrain averaged 5 lakhs of rupees (about ^50,000) annu¬ 
ally. ^ In 1818 one of the Company’s political officers was told that the value of 
the pearl trade was 100,000 tumans (about j(^i87,50o).4 Information obtained 
by the naval officers employed on the survey of the Gulf in 1824 led them 
to value the trade as highly, in one instance, as |M.T. 1,600,000 (about 

* Description de VArabie, p. 286. 

^ Abraham Parsons, Travels in Asia^ p. 202. Parsons, a factor in the Levant Company, 
visited the Gulf in 1775. His impressions of Muscat have been referred to earlier. 

3 [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 21, Manesty and Jones to Gov,-in-Council, Bombay, 
18 Dec. 1790. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 22, Taylor, ‘Brief Notes on Oman’. 
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j^320,ooo), and, in another, as 40 lakhs of rupees (about ^(^400,000).^ Afewyears 
later the British Political Resident in the Gulf estimated it at |M.T. 1,000,000- 
1,200,000 (about fzoo.ooo-fz^opoo).^ In the eighteen-twenties about 2,500 
vessels from Bahrain used to visit the pearl banks during the summer, and 
over 700 from the Pirate Coast. Between 27,000 and 30,000 men were em¬ 
ployed in the fishery. By 1841 the total number of vessels had fallen to 
2,400-2,500, but the number of men involved was higher, 37,000-38,000. 
Bahrain’s share by this time had shrunk, as a consequence of internal dis¬ 
turbances on the island, and the greatest single contribution in boats and 
men was made by Abu Dhabi, with over 700 boats and 8,000-9,000 men.^ 

The earliest accurate figures available for the trade of Bahrain are those ob¬ 
tained during the survey of the Gulf. They show a total annual value of |M.T. 
2,459,200 (about £490,000), made up of ^M.T. 1,651,900 (about £330,000) in 
exports and IM.T. 807,300 (about £160,000) in imports. Exports consisted al¬ 
most wholly of pearls, to a value, already mentioned, of about £320,000. Im¬ 
ports came in the main from India (cotton goods, rice, sugar, spices, metals, 
timber, and drugs), from Persia and 'Oman (dried fruits and grain), from 
Basra (dates), and from the Yemen (coffee). A high proportion of these 
imports, particularly cotton goods, was re-exported to the Arabian mainland. 
Most of the trade was carried in Bahrain vessels, which numbered in the early 
eighteen-twenties twenty large vessels of 140-350 tons burthen, employed 
mostly in the Indian trade, and about 100 smaller vessels of 40-120 tons 
burthen.'^ 

Bahrain’s growing wealth made it impossible for the Persians to reconcile 
themselves to the loss of the island. The disturbed state of Persia in the closing 
decades of the eighteenth century, however, made it equally impossible for 
them to attempt its reconquest. The A 1 Khalifah, for their part, deemed it 
wiser for the first years of their rule to placate the Persians by paying a small 
annual tribute to Shiraz, but as soon as they realized that they had nothing to 
fear from Persia they discontinued it.^ At the same time they did not openly 
deny the Persian claim for some years to come, for it served a useful purpose 
in discouraging others from molesting them.^ 

* * # 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 568, Brucks, ‘Navigation of the Gulf’, and Whitelock, 
‘Account of the Arabs . . . [of] the Pirate Coast’, Trans. Bombay Geog. Soc., i. 44-45. 

^ Major David Wilson, ‘Memorandum respecting the Pearl Fisheries in the Persian Gulf’, 
Journ. R.G.S., iii (1833), 283-6. 

^ [I.O.] Enclosures to Bombay Secret Letters, vol. 36, enclos. to Sec. Letter 79 of 30 Sept. 
1841, Commodore G. B. Brucks to Capt. S. Hennell (Res. in Gulf), 25 Aug. 1841, and White- 
lock, loc. cit. 

4 [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 568, Brucks,.‘Navigation of the Gulf’. The information 
was supplied by the East India Company’s broker at Bahrain, and by the wazir to the A 1 
Khalifah ruler. 

5 [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 29, Taylor, ‘Brief Notes on Oman’, and p. 565, Brucks, 
‘Navigation of the Gulf’. 

^ The principal sources used for the sections on Qatar and Bahrain, other than those already 
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The Arabian mainland opposite Bahrain is known as al-Hasa, or in the 
plural, al-Ahsa. Strictly, the name applies to the great oasis several miles in¬ 
land, which is the outstanding geographical feature of the region, but in general 
usage the name denotes the coast and hinterland between Qatar and Kuwait. 
It is a flat, desert land, broken in parts by ridges or isolated hills, blessed with 
numerous wells, some good grazing, and several good-sized oases, the most 
extensive of these being those of Hasa and Qatif. Qatif, the leading port on 
the coast, was a nondescript place in the late eighteenth century, boasting 
only a few good houses and the remains of a fort built by the Portuguese. Its 
inhabitants numbered about 6,000, and the whole district of Qatif, including 
the port of Saihat, a few miles down the coast, was reckoned to have a popu¬ 
lation of 13,000 people. Inland, the principal town was Hufuf, in the heart 
of the Hasa Oasis. It was little more than a permanent encampment of mud 
houses and barastis^ enclosed within a fifty-foot high mud wall, with a popu¬ 
lation of about 15,000 souls. A satellite village, Mubaraz, three-quarters of a 
mile away, contained another 10,000. The remaining villages scattered through¬ 
out the Hasa Oasis were said to contain a population of roughly 50,000. 

At one time Hasa had been a province of the Ottoman Empire, but by the 
eighteenth century the only vestige of Ottoman rule left was the presence of a 
few families of Turkish descent at Hufuf. Authority over Hasa was wielded 
by the Bani Khalid, one of the four large tribes of the region, the others 
being the Bani Hajir, A 1 'Ajman, and A 1 Murrah. All were primarily nomad: 
roughly speaking, the dirah of the Bani Khalid lay in the north of the country, 
that of the 'Ajman in the centre, and those of the Bani Hajir and Al Murrah in 
the south-east and south-west respectively. The paramount shaikh of the Bani 
Khalid in 1795 was 'Arai'ar ibn Sa'dun of Hufuf. His forebears had wielded 
considerable power over an area including Kuwait, Qatar, and Bahrain. 
Now, in the closing years of the century, the Bani Khalid were being over¬ 
whelmed by the Wahhabis of Najd, who were at this time on the threshold of 
a phase of expansion which was to carry them westwards to the Red Sea and 
eastwards to the Gulf. More will be said later of their exploits, but it might be 
noticed here that they had already overrun Hasa once, in 1792, and were about 
to do so again, in 1795, and to bring the Bani Khalid shaikhs to their knees. 

Along the coast of Hasa, particularly in the ports of Qatif and "Uqair, were 
settled large numbers of migrant Arabs, mostly Baharinah and Huwailah. 
Baharinah also dwelt in the Hasa Oasis. Most of the trade of Hasa was in their 
hands. Exports were largely agricultural and pastoral products: dates (Hasa 
dates were esteemed more highly than any other variety in the Gulf), abbas 
(cloaks woven from wool and silk, for which Hasa was also noted), donkeys, 

mentioned, have been: [P.R.O.] Adm. 1/189, ‘Short Sketch of Atabi ['Utub] Arabs gathered 
from Arab Informants’, by Wm. Bruce, Bushire, 26 Oct. 1816, enclosed in Rear-Admiral Sir 
Richard King (C.-in-C., E. Indies) to J. W. Croker (Secy, to Admty.), Orlando, Trincomali, 
S Mar. 1817 (No. 6); [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, pp. 361-72, F. Warden, ‘Historical 
Sketch of the Uttoobee Tribe of Arabs (Bahrein) from the year 1716 to the year 1817’; and 
Lorimer, Gazetteer of P. Gulf, i. 787-9 and 840-1. 
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similar to the famous white breed of Bahrain, and camels, sent northwards in 
thousands every year to Syria and 'Iraq. Pearls gathered from the banks off 
Ras Tanura were also exported. Wheat, barley, and rice, in limited quantities, 
were grown in the Hasa Oasis. Imports into Hasa consisted mainly of coffee, 
cotton goods, foodstuffs, and metals. Nearly all of these, with the exception of 
coffee, came from India and were brought to Hasa by Bahrain merchants.’^ 

* * * 

North of Hasa, in the north-western corner of the Gulf, lay the town and 
harbour of Kuwait, the seat of power of the A 1 Sabah branch of the 'Utub 
Arabs. According to their own account of their origins, the 'Utub were an 
offshoot of the great 'Anaiza tribe of north-central Arabia. They migrated to 
the Gulf coast, probably in the late seventeenth century, and settled in the 
vicinity of the Shatt al-Arab, perhaps at Umm Qasr, where they lived by 
fishing and brigandage, raiding caravans crossing the desert to the west and 
attacking shipping in the Shatt al-Arab. After some years in the area, when 
they presumably acquired the skills in shipbuilding and sailing which they 
were later to turn to such good use, they moved to Kuwait, probably in the 
year 1716. 

Kuwait, known to Europeans until well into the nineteenth century as 
‘Grane' or ‘GrainV possessed the finest natural harbour in the Gulf. This in 
conjunction with its proximity to the Shatt al-Arab gave the 'Utub a start in 
any race to capture the carrying trade of the upper Gulf. Most of the popu¬ 
lation of Kuwait was concentrated in the town, which stood on the southern 
shore of Kuwait Bay. The dominant element was the A 1 Sabah, not so much 
by weight of numbers as through their warlike character and capacity to 
rule. The ruling shaikh in the late eighteenth century was 'Abdullah ibn 
Sabah. Elements of the Bani Khalid, 'Ajman, 'Anaiza, and Dawasir tribes, to¬ 
gether with some Baharinah, made up the rest of the inhabitants. Only two 
Bedouin tribes dwelt in the hinterland, the 'Awazim and Rashaidah, but at 
certain times of the year the area was visited by elements of tribes from central 
and eastern Arabia. Kuwait's population at the close of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury was probably about 10,000. What it had been before 1766, when the 
A 1 Khalifah section of the 'Utub migrated to Qatar, to be followed shortly 
afterwards by the A 1 Jalahimah, there is no way of telling, but immigration 


^ Niebuhr, Description de 1 ’Arabic, pp. 293-4; [I-O.] P. Gulf Res. Ann. Admin. Report, 
i8yg-8o, Lieut.-Col. E. C. Ross, ‘Memoir on Nejd’; and Capt. G. F. Sadlier, Diary of a 
Journey across Arabia, Bombay, 1866, pp. 29-53. For the sources used by Ross see below, 
p. 50, note I. Sadlier’s journey through Hasa in 1819 is described in Chapter IV below. 

^ Possibly from the island of Qurain nearby, or, from qurain, the diminutive of qurn, a horn, 
from the shape of Kuwait Bay itself. The name ‘Kuwait’ is a diminutive of kut, ‘a fort’. How 
the name came to be applied to the place is a mystery, unless it was that, in the general flatness 
of the land around, even a solitary bloclchouse achieved a certain prominence. According to 
Niebuhr, the fort was Portuguese in origin. 
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from Arabia and other parts of the Gulf in after years probably made up 
the loss. 

The trade of Kuwait, like that of Bahrain, was an entrepot trade, and like 
the A 1 Khalifah the A 1 Sabah had profited greatly from Basra’s commercial 
decay. Kuwait handled that part of the trade of Jabal Shammar and the Qasim 
which was directed towards the Gulf, and a profitable smuggling trade was 
conducted into Turkish territory to the north. Many merchants wishing to 
freight goods to Baghdad or Aleppo would despatch them through Kuwait so 
as to avoid paying heavy duties at Basra. A caravan took about thirty days to 
reach Baghdad, eighty to reach Aleppo. Over its early stages it was afforded 
protection by the A 1 Sabah. Great herds of horses, bred in northern Arabia 
for export to India and Persia, passed through Kuwait every year. Imports 
into Kuwait were very much like those further down the Gulf: Indian pro¬ 
ducts such as piece-goods, rice, sugar, timber, and spices, coffee from the Red 
Sea, fruit and grain from Persia, dates from Basra. Exports originating in 
Kuwait were mainly pearls, obtained from the banks off Ras Tanura. The A 1 
Sabah possessed a number of vessels with which they traded to India, or 
which were employed in the carrying trade of the Gulf. In the eighteen- 
twenties they were reported to have fifteen large ocean-going dhows, or 
baghlahs, of 100-450 tons burthen, twenty smaller dhows {baghlahs or batik) 
of 50-120 tons burthen, and a further 150 vessels ranging in size from 15'to 
150 tons burthen. 

Kuwait’s position in relation to the Ottoman Empire was obscure. At the 
time that Ottoman rule extended down the eastern coast of Arabia the shaikh- 
dom as such did not exist. Kuwait town was not founded until after the dis¬ 
appearance of effective Ottoman rule in the region. Yet the Ottoman Sultan, 
or at least his representative at Baghdad, persisted in claiming suzerainty over 
the shaikhdom. Since the Turks were incapable of enforcing their claim the 
attitude of the A 1 Sabah towards them was much like that of the A 1 Khalifah 
towards the Persians, viz. to ignore the claim on most occasions, to deny it 
on others, and to tolerate it when danger threatened from another quarter. 
Evidently Kuwait was considered to lie outside Ottoman jurisdiction in the 
late eighteenth century, for in 1793 the East India Company’s factors at 
Basra, after a quarrel with the Turkish authorities, withdrew to Kuwait and 
remained there for two years.^ The threats of the Wahhabis of Najdinthe 
next few years, however, altered the A 1 Sabah’s outlook to some extent, and 
by the eighteen-twenties they were reported to have acknowledged Ottoman 
suzerainty and to be paying a small tribute to Baghdad every year.^ 

* * * 


^ See below, pp. 54-55* 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Selections, XXIV, pp. 575-6, Bracks, 'Navigation of the Gulf’; Persia and 
P. Gulf, vol. 21, Manesty and Jones to Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, 18 Dec. 1790; Niebuhr, 
Description de VArabic, p. 295; and Lorimer, Gazetteer of P. Gulf, i. 1000-5. 
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At the head of the Persian Gulf, in the delta of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
lay the furthest eastern outpost of the Ottoman Empire, the sanjaq of Basra. 
The town of Basra, administrative centre of the sanjaq^ was situated sixty 
miles from the sea on the Shatt al-Arab, the broad waterway which stretches 
for more than loo miles from the meeting place of the Tigris and Euphrates at. 
Qurnah to the open sea. For most of its length the Shatt al-Arab flows through 
its own delta, built up over the centuries by the mud and silt brought down 
by the two great rivers. Below Basra the Shatt al-Arab is joined by the Karun 
River, flowing down from the mountains of western Persia. The delta is flat 
and fertile, densely planted with groves of date palms and intersected by 
numerous creeks and small rivers which find their way, for the most part, into 
the Shatt al-Arab. West of the delta the land rapidly becomes desert, stretch¬ 
ing away to Syria and Arabia. Eastwards lies the broad plain of Arabistan, or 
Khuzistan, bounded on the south by the waters of the Gulf, on the north and 
east by the Persian mountains, and threaded through from north to south by 
the Karun River and its tributaries. 

Turkish Traq—or Turkish Arabia, as it was called by the British—was 
administered at the close of the eighteenth century as a single vilayet or 
pashaliq of the Ottoman Empire. Basra was a sanjaq or sub-division of the 
vilayet, the capital of which was Baghdad. Since the first half of the eighteenth 
century Baghdad had been ruled by a line of mamluk pashas, so called because 
they were by origin Georgian slaves, or the offspring of such slaves. Having 
enjoyed a rapid rise to high office by merit, intrigue, or the favour of their 
masters, they eventually secured their freedom and went on to usurp political 
power in the province. The Ottoman Sultan was powerless to control them, 
and he had, perforce, to approve the elevation to the office of vali, or governor- 
general, of Baghdad, of mamluk pasha after mamluk pasha, and to accept 
such tribute as they were prepared to remit to Constantinople. The reigning 
pasha at the close of the eighteenth century was Sulaiman Pasha, a pasha of 
three tails and the greatest, as well as the longest-lived, of the mamluk rulers 
of Baghdad. He had come to power in 1780, at the age of sixty years: before 
then he had been, on and off, mutesellim, or governor, of Basra, where he had 
distinguished himself by his vigorous defence of the town against the Persians. 
Now, however, his powers were failing, although he could still command 
respect from those he governed. 

Baghdad, the seat of government of the pashaliq, bore little resemblance to 
the splendid city of the 'Abbasids. Lying at the cross-roads of the great trade 
routes from Syria and Persia to the Gulf, it could not help flourishing commer¬ 
cially, but the town that stood on the left bank of the Tigris was mean and 
unimpressive. The houses, built for the most part of sun-baked bricks, were 
jumbled together haphazardly, with narrow, noisome alleys winding among 
them. The only substantial building in the town was the serai, or palace, of 
the pasha. Mosques were plentiful, but none was architecturally distinguished. 
Around the town ran a fairly strong wall, with two tiers of arcades on the 
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inner side, reinforced at intervals by bastions. At the four gates that pierced 
the wall stood fortified towers, mounting several cannon. On the side towards 
the river Baghdad was undefended, but the bridge of boats which crossed the 
Tigris could be removed in time of danger. The French traveller, Guillaume 
Olivier, who visited the town in 1796-7, estimated its population at 80,000, 
of whom 50,000 were Arabs, 25,000 Turks, and the remainder Kurds, Jews, 
Armenians, and Chaldeans. He was told that the population had increased by 
30,000-40,000 in Sulaiman^s time. 

The Baghdad garrison was composed of 8,000 janissaries, in addition to 
which the pasha had a bodyguard of 6,000 men, horse and foot. Another 7,000 
janissaries were distributed throughout the pashaliq. They could be moved 
from their posts only on orders from Constantinople. Regular Turkish cavalry 
in the province numbered only 1,200, but anything from 12,000 to 15,000 
irregular cavalry could be supplied by the tribes of Kurdistan. From the 
Arab tribes in the west and south another 10,000 to 12,000 horsemen could 
be raised, so that Sulaiman could put into the field between 40,000 and 
50,000 men. The revenues of the pashaliq were derived from land taxes, 
customs duties, levies on tribes, and imposts on non-Muslims. Only about 
one-eighth of the total revenue was sent to Constantinople, the rest being 
absorbed within the province. The annual revenue in 1796-7, according to 
Olivier, was 4,000,000 francs (about £200,000), but an estimate made by the 
British Resident at Baghdad in 1798 put it as high as £1,000,000, of which 
less than £100,000 went to Constantinople, The French Consul-General in 
the same year estimated it at million piastres, which, at the fluctuating value 
of the Turkish piastre at this time, could have been anything from £600,000 
to £900,000. 

From two of the wealthiest towns in the province, Najaf and Karbala, the 
pasha obtained no revenue at all. Najaf, the burial place of the Caliph *Ali, lay 
100 miles to the south of Baghdad, near the right bank of the Euphrates. 
Karbala, the burial place of 'Ali’s son, Husain, was about fifty miles to the 
north of Najaf and the same distance from Baghdad. They were the two 
holiest cities of Shih Islam, and they attracted thousands of pilgrims 
every year, particularly in the months of Rajab, Ramadan, and Muharram. 
The greatest number of pilgrims came from Persia, and there were large 
resident colonies of Persians in both towns. A high proportion of the rest 
of the population of Turkish Traq was also Shih. The wealth of the two towns 
derived from the gifts which had been lavished upon them by pious Shihs 
throughout the centuries. Perhaps the most spectacular of these was the 
gilding of the great dome over the shrine of "Ali by Nadir Shah of Persia: a 
golden tuman^ it was said, had been used for every eight square inches. Large 
endowments had been created for the upkeep of the shrines, and their manage¬ 
ment was in the hands of the mujtahids, or doctors of the law, a close and 
jealous corporation that exercised complete authority in both towns. The 
merchants of Najaf and Karbala grew fat on the profits of the pilgrim trade. 
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and the noise in the bazaars more often than not drowned the lamentations 
of the faithful, prostrating themselves in the precincts of the tombs. A par¬ 
ticularly lucrative source of income was the exploitation of the desire of 
devout Shi'is to be buried within sight of holy Najaf or Karbala. Corpse 
caravans were a common sight at the gates of the towns, where a lively trade 
was done in burial plots and in arrangements for the proper upkeep of the 
graves. Qadhimain, the third holy Shi'i city of 'Iraq and the resting place of 
the Imam Musa, was less well endowed than the other two, and was more 
accessible to the power of the Pasha of Baghdad, for it lay just across the 
Tigris from the capital. Even here, however, the pasha had to tread warily, 
for the fires of Shih fanaticism were easily lighted. 

Basra, 300 miles to the south-east of Baghdad, was officially subordinate 
to the pasha, but the degree of control which he exercised over it depended 
greatly upon the loyalty of the mutesellim he appointed to it. It depended, too, 
upon the pasha’s relations with the two powerful tribal confederations that 
dwelt to the east and west respectively of Basra, the Ka'ab and the Muntafiq. 
Both the Ottoman Sultan and the Shah of Persia claimed jurisdiction over 
the Ka"ab and the territory they inhabited on the left bank of the Shatt al- 
Arab, but the Ka"ab were not disposed to admit either claim. The Muntafiq, a 
great pastoral tribe, were little more than nominal subjects of the Sultan. A 
large slice of western 'Iraq lay within their grasp; in the east their power 
reached to the right bank of the Shatt al-Arab; in the north they held the line 
of the Euphrates from Qurnah to present-day Nasiriyah; in the south and 
west the limits of their influence were undefined. 

Eighteenth-century Basra was a sorry relic of the port of Sindbad. Carsten 
Niebuhr in 1765 thought it the dirtiest and most insanitary town he had seen 
in the East. The population, he estimated, was about 50,000, made up pre¬ 
dominantly of Arabs from the delta and desert with a sprinkling of Persians, 
Armenians, and Indians. Yet, for all its miserable appearance, Basra was, as 
one traveller described it, *the grand mart for the produce of India and Persia, 
Constantinople, Aleppo and Damascus; in short, . . . the grand oriental 
depository’.^ Caravans from the Levant brought gold and silver coin, brass- 
ware, Angora shawls, Aleppo piece-goods, silks, satins, gold and silver lace, 
French broadcloth, Venetian jewellery and glassware, cochineal, and tobacco. 
From Persia came specie, rosewater, dried fruits, old copper, opium, and other 
drugs. From Muscat came slaves and ivory brought from Africa, spices brought 
from the East Indies, and cotton piece-goods, Kashmir shawls, sugar, rice, 
indigo, iron, lead, and tin brought from India. The goods imported from the 
Levant were nearly all reshipped to Persia, Arabia, Muscat, and India, while 
the merchandise brought up the Gulf from those places found its way north¬ 
wards, by river or caravan, to Baghdad and Aleppo. Indian piece-goods in 
great quantities were shipped from Baghdad to Smyrna and Constantinople 


* Parsons, Travels in Asia^ p. 154. 
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every year, while other commodities, like drugs, eventually found their way— 
usually by way of Alexandretta on the Syrian coast—to London, Marseilles, 
Venice, Leghorn, and Amsterdam. The Muscat coffee fleet that came every 
September took away with it the bulk of the Basra date crop, valued at this 
time at about 3^100,000. Great sums of specie were sent to India and there was 
a lively trade in horses from the pa^haliq, despite the prohibition imposed 
upon their export by the Porte. 

Customs duties at Basra were levied at the rate of 3 per cent, for Europeans, 
as stipulated in the capitulations, and 7I per cent, for Arabs, Persians, Arme¬ 
nians, Jews, and Indians. Customs dues were a valuable source of revenue to 
the Pasha of Baghdad, especially as they were generally levied twice, once on 
arrival at Basra and again when they reached Baghdad or were shipped from 
Basra to Aleppo. Duties of 3 per cent, and 5I per cent, respectively were paid 
by European and Asiatic merchants on goods exported from the pashaliq. 
The lower rates of duty, however, hardly benefited European merchants: 
the 3 per cent, duty was calculated on the actual selling price of their goods 
at Basra, while the duty of 7I per cent, paid by local merchants was based 
upon a scale of values laid down in a daftar, or register, which for the most 
part set an old and arbitrary valuation upon an article far below its real worth. 
The double payment of customs bore so heavily upon traders that many of 
them resorted to smuggling, bringing in goods through Kuwait or landing 
them lower down the Shatt al-Arab. They were then taken to Zubair, south¬ 
west of Basra, where the caravans started for Aleppo. Little idea of the value 
of the trade of Basra, or of the revenue from customs, can be gained from the 
few figures available for this period. While Abraham Parsons states that 
100,000 tumans (about ^£187,500) was derived in taxes from the Basra date 
crop in 1774, the East India Company’s factors in 1790 declared that the total 
annual value of dates exported was only 10 lakhs of rupees (about 3^100,000). 
John Malcolm in 1800 speaks of 30 lakhs^ worth of Indian goods being im¬ 
ported into Basra annually, but J. S. Buckingham declared a few years later 
that by 1805 Basra had an unfavourable balance of trade with India of 3(^500,000 
annually. 

The decline in Basra’s trade was due in large measure to a visitation of 
bubonic plague which ravaged the town in 1773 d to its occupation by a 
Persian army, after a lengthy siege, from 1776 until 1779. Thereafter Basra 
lost ground steadily as a commercial centre to Bahrain and Muscat, not least 
because they possessed superior maritime resources. In the whole of Turkish 
Traq there was nothing resembling a marine. The Kapitan Pasha stationed 
at Basra was supposed to protect the sea coast of the pashaliq and maintain 
security along its rivers, from the bar of the Shatt al-Arab to Hillah on the 
Euphrates and Baghdad on the Tigris, and he exacted a duty from vessels 
entering the Shatt al-Arab for this protection. But as he had no naval force 

^ Abraham Parsons, who visited the port in 1774, said that 250,000 persons died out of a 
population of 300,000; but Parsons, here as elsewhere, is almost certainly exaggerating. 
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at his disposal he was helpless to prevent the pirating of vessels by the Ka'ab 
Arabs and the desert tribes. For the same reason his master, the Pasha of 
Baghdad, could not make his weight felt in the politics of the Gulf, with the 
result that the power of the Ottoman Empire could be set at naught by the 
meanest seafarer of the Arabian shore.^ 

* # 

To the east of the Shatt al-Arab stretched the domain of the Ka'ab Arabs, 
a powerful confederation which acknowledged neither Ottoman nor Persian 
suzerainty. The common limits of Ottoman and Persian territory were ill- 
defined, and both governments claimed sovereignty over the eastern half of 
the delta of the Shatt al-Arab. The land between the delta and the mountains 
of central Persia formed part of the Persian province of Khuzistan or Arabi- 
stan, which extended, on the south, to the shore of the Gulf, and, on the north, 
to the upper reaches of the Karun River. Persian authority in the region, 
however, was little more than nominal. Southern Khuzistan consists mostly 
of open alluvial plains, largely desert in character, but fertile enough in places 
to allow wheat and barley to be grown. Its outstanding feature is the Karun 
River, which rises high in the Bakhtiari Mountains and flows south and west 
to the Shatt al-Arab. Western Khuzistan, beyond Hawizah, is a dismal swamp, 
stretching all the way to the Tigris. Along the lower reaches .of the Karun 
and on the eastern bank of the Shatt al-Arab the land is thickly planted with 
date-trees. Near the Gulf the land is flat and saline. 

The Ka'ab of southern Khuzistan migrated there in the seventeenth 
century. The reasons for their migration and the location of their previous 
habitat are unknown, but there is evidence that they were formerly under 
Ottoman jurisdiction. By the middle of the eighteenth century they controlled 
most of the country from the Shatt al-Arab to Ahwaz on the Karun and down 
to the Gulf Coast. At this point they turned their attention to the sea, and 
before many years had passed they were in possession of most of the islands 
in the Shatt al-Arab, and had built enough ships to dominate that waterway. 
Their progress aroused the jealousy of the Zand ruler of southern Persia, 
Karim Khan, who sent two expeditions against them, in 1757 and 1765, with 
the object of bringing southern Khuzistan under his rule. On the second 
expedition the two main centres of Ka'ab settlement, Qubhan and Doraq, 

This section has been based primarily upon the following sources: [I.O.] State Papers^ 
Bombay: East India Company's First Connection zuitk the P. Gulf, 1600-1800; Bombay Secret 
Letters Received^ vol. 24 (Series i), Tracis regarding the First Connection of the Hon. East 
India Company with Turkish Arabia, 1646-1846’; Persia and P. Gidf, vol. 21, Manesty’s and 
Jones's Report of 18 Dec. 1790; Parsons, Travels in Asia, pp. 154-61; Niebuhr, Voyage en 
Arabic, ii. 172-93 and 209-20; G. A. Olivier, Voyage dans VEmpire othoman, VLgypte et la 
Perse, 6 vols., Paris, 1801-7, iv., chs. 12 and 13; Anon. [Jean-Baptiste Rousseau], Description 
du Pachalik de Bagdad, Paris, 1809, pp. 4-122; J. Jackson, Journey from India towards England 
iniygy, London, 1799, pp. 15-43 and 90-104; Buckingham, Travels in Assyria, ii. 169-86; 
and S, H. Longrigg, Four Centuries of Modern Iraq, Oxford, 1925, pp. 187-256, 
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were devastated, with the result that the paramount shaikh of the Ka'ab, Shaikh 
Salman, moved his capital northward to Fallahiyah. The Turks, also, tried on 
several occasions to subdue the Ka'ab, with a view both to ending their 
marauding raids on the seaborne trade of Basra and to making good their claim 
to suzerainty over the tribe. Their endeavours had the effect of temporarily 
reconciling the Ka'ab with the Persians, and at the siege of Basra in 1775-6 
the Ka'ab helped the Persian army with ships and men. Before long, however, 
the Ka'ab had returned to their old equivocal position between the two states. 

The conflicting claims of the Ottoman and Persian Governments to domi¬ 
nion over the Ka'ab territory were normally made with reference to the treaty 
of 1639 between the Ottoman Sultan and the Safavi Shah which assigned 
‘Khuzistan* to Persia and ‘ Traq-i-Axab’ to Turkey. ‘Khuzistan’ was defined 
in the treaty as the land lying along the Karun and drawing water from it, 
while the term * 'Iraq' was taken to include the lands watered by the Tigris 
and Euphrates. In the years since 1639, however, these rivers had changed 
their courses, in some places quite markedly. It seemed fairly clear that the 
left bank of the Shatt al-Arab was Turkish and came within the administra¬ 
tive orbit of the sanjaq of Basra, but nothing definite could be said of the 
country immediately behind it. Even the question of the left bank was com¬ 
plicated after 1812 by the foundation in that year of the town of Muham- 
marah as the new Ka'ab capital. Muhammarah was destined, in the years 
ahead, to become the focal point of the Turkish and Persian claims and 
counter-claims. The Turkish claim to dominion over the Ka'ab and their 
lands was based largely upon the tribe's previous subjection to Turkish rule 
and their alleged continued acknowledgement of Ottoman suzerainty. The 
Persians argued that the Ka'ab had long resided in territory which was, in 
its eastern reaches at least, indisputably Persian. They pointed to the tribute 
paid for a time by the Ka'ab to Karim Khan and which was later paid spora¬ 
dically to the Qajar Shahs as an acknowledgement of Persian suzerainty. 
But the Ka'ab may well have regarded this tribute merely as rent for the 
Persian portion of their domain. As neither claimant had the power, at this 
period, to make good his claim, the Ka'ab remained aggressively independent 
of both Ottoman and Persian authority.^ 

* # * 

The entire eastern coast of the Gulf lay under the dominion of Persia. 
Along its length, from the head of the Gulf to the Indian Ocean, the coast is 
backed by mountain ranges, never far distant from the sea. North of Bushire 
is a coastal plain, fifteen to twenty miles wide in its northern reaches and forty 

* [I.O.] Precis of Turkish Arabia Affairs, i 8 oi~xgo^, Appendix A, ‘Memorandum on the 
Cha'ab Arabs*, by H. C. Rawlinson, June 1844; Niebuhr, Description de VArabic, p. 276; 

J. H. Stocqueler, Fifteen Months'* Pilgrimage through Untrodden Tracts of Khuzistan and Persia, 

2 vols., London, 1832, i. 72-91. 
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miles or more in the south. For the most part it is grassland, with good arable 
soil in places, broken by a few rocky outcrops and lines of drainage from the 
hills. An important river, the Rud-hilleh, flows through the southern part of 
the plain, which is known as Dashtistan. The maritime range which backs 
the plain increases in height from north to south, rising to 6,000 feet behind 
Bushire. Beyond the maritime range looms the great central massif of Persia. 
The coastal plain continues south of Bushire through the districts of Tangi- 
stan and Dashti, never exceeding twenty-five miles in depth, and it is shortly 
cut off from the sea by two subsidiary ranges of hills. At Kangun the main 
maritime range comes close, to the sea, and runs in a straight line parallel to 
the coast for about 200 miles, rising in places to heights of 3,000-5,000 feet. 
Near Lingah, where the coast-line alters direction from south-east to north¬ 
east, the range retracts from the sea and curves away to the east to become 
part of the mountain complex known as Laristan. Behind Lingah and along 
the coast to the north-east are extensive marshes. At Port Khamir the maritime 
plain opens out to a width of about twenty miles as far as Bandar 'Abbas, 
after which it spreads to a width of forty miles or more before it begins to 
narrow again as the coast turns southwards until it is no more than ten miles 
across at the Gulf of 'Oman. The maritime range to the east is only 1,000 
feet high at the entrance to the Gulf. Around Minab, the plain is fertile, except 
for salt marshes at the sea’s edge. The Biyaban tract, between Minab and 
Persian Makran, is mostly sand and clay, suitable only for the grazing of 
sheep and goats. 

The exact limits of Persian sovereignty in the south of the empire at this 
time were vague: the furthest practical limits on the Makran coast were those 
set by the domain of the Khan of Kalat and the newly acquired possessions of 
the ruler of Muscat. All the islands off the Persian coast, from Kharqu and 
Kharaq in the north to Hormuz and Larak in the south, were rightly Persian, 
though many were in the hands of Arab tribes. Arabs held most of the ports 
of the coast: they lived by fishing, pearling, trade, and the cultivation of dates 
and grain. Almost every port was ruled by a shaikh, elected by his tribe, who 
guarded his independence jealously. Some, like the Qawasim of Lingah, were 
directly related to tribes on the opposite coast. Most were Sunni by persuasion 
and antagonistic to the Shi'i Persians. Whenever the Persian authorities 
attempted to bring them into subjection they took to their ships and retired to 
one of the islands off-shore, where they waited until they could safely return 
to their homes. Carsten Niebuhr likened them to the Greek city states, and 
remarked that they lacked only poets and historians to extol their exploits. 
So great a conqueror even as Nadir Shah was unable to reduce the coast 
Arabs, despite his creation of a navy to assist him in this object. Towards the 
end of his reign he resolved to transplant the entire population of the coast to 
the shores of the Caspian and to replace them by Caspian tribes, but this bold 
project was put an end to by his death. Karim Khan, the founder and most 
prominent member of the Zand dynasty, which ruled Fars, or southern 
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Persia, from 1765 until 1795, attempted several times to destroy the autonomy 
of the coastal districts. Although he managed to reduce some of the districts, 
including Bushire and Bandar 'Abbas, to obedience for a time, he had no 
lasting success, primarily for want of a naval force. On his death in 1779 
the coastal tribes threw off their allegiance to Shiraz, and for the next twenty 
years they seldom acknowledged any authority other than that of their own 
shaikhs. 

During this period the interior of Persia was rent by a deadly struggle for 
ultimate authority between the Zand dynasty and the Qajars of Mazandaran 
in northern Persia. The Qajars were a Turkish tribe long settled in Persia. 
Shah 'Abbas I, suspicious of their growing power, had dispersed them to 
Merv, Karabagh, and Gorgan, but in the early eighteenth century the tribe 
was reunited under the leadership of the Gorgan branch. Because they were 
supporters of the Safavi dynasty the Qajars suffered when that dynasty was 
overthrown by Nadir Quli Khan (afterwards Nadir Shah), and they suffered 
even more under the Zand dynasty. Such was the blood-feud engendered in 
those years between the Qajars and the houses of Nadir Shah and Karim 
Khan that the principal surviving Qajar chieftain, Agha Muhammad Khan, 
swore that he would not rest until every known descendant of the two rulers 
had been destroyed. At the age of five or six he had been castrated on the 
orders of Adil Shah, nephew and successor of Nadir Shah. His father had been 
slain in 1758 by another Qajar chieftain, with the connivance of Karim Khan, 
and he himself had been kept a prisoner at the Zand ruler’s court for many 
years. When at length he managed to escape he set out to secure the supremacy 
over the Qajar tribes which his father had once wielded, and he pursued this 
ambition, in the words of Sir John Malcolm, ‘with a callous perseverance and 
an unrelenting severity that at once marked the insensibility of his nature, and 
the deep impression made upon his mind by a recollection of early wrongs’.^ 
Agha Muhammad Khan did not spare even his half-brothers in his deter¬ 
mination to abide no possible rivals for his authority or for the succession, 
which he intended to leave to his nephew, Baba Khan, one of the two sons of 
his only uterine brother. 

No fewer than seven Zand rulers came and went at Shiraz in the decade fol¬ 
lowing Karim Khan’s death, and it was this squabbling over the succession 
among the members of his family, as much as the vengeful enmity of Agha 
Muhammad Khan, which brought about the downfall of the Zand dynasty. 
When the last of the line, Lutf 'Ali Khan, succeeded in 1789, only Shiraz, 
Behbehan, and Shushtar were still under Zand rule. Yezd, Kirman, and 
Bushire paid only sporadic allegiance. Lutf 'Ali Khan fought for nearly six 

* History of Persia^ z vols., London, 1815, ii. 264. Cf. G. R. G. Hambly, ‘Aqa Mohammad 
Khan and the Establishment of the Qajar Dynasty’, Journ. i?. Central As. Soc. 1 (Part H), 
171; ^The character of Aqa Mohammad appears to be the most repulsive of all those con¬ 
querors who, down to the beginning of the nineteenth century, moulded the course of Central 
Asian history, yet his achievement was indubitably positive,’ 
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years to hold back the Qajar advance from the north, but to no avail Although 
brave and chivalrous, he had many failings, and these, as one modern scholar 
has pointed out, were dangerous ones: ‘haughty and imperious, impetuous and 
cruel, ... he made little effort to conciliate opponents'.^ Shiraz was lost to him 
in the summer of 1791 through the treachery of his vizir, who seized the city 
and handed it over to Agha Muhammad Khan the following year. From that 
moment on Lutf 'Ali Khan was but the shadow of a king in his own land. The 
end came early in 1795 when he was betrayed into the hands of the Qajar 
ruler, who had him tortured, blinded, castrated, and finally murdered. A 
pyramid of skulls, from the slaughtered bodies of his followers, was raised over 
the spot at Bam where he was killed. Agha Muhammad Khan’s terrible fury, 
however, did not end there. Shiraz was gutted, Kirman given over to pillage 
for three months, and 20,000 women and children delivered over to the Qajar 
army or sold into slavery. For the men of Kirman there was an even more 
horrifying fate: their eyes were torn out, and it was not until 7,000 of them had 
been brought to him that Agha Muhammad Khan declared himself satisfied. 
His final act of vengeance was to disinter the remains of Nadir Shah and Karim 
Khan and to rebury them at the gateway of his palace at Tehran, where the 
feet of all might tread upon them. 

It had taken Agha Muhammad ten years to acquire undivided sovereignty 
over Persia: he lived only two years to enjoy it, dying at the hands of two 
servants whom he had condemned to death. His successor was Baba Khan, 
who ruled henceforth as Fath *Ali Shah and created a dynasty so prolific 
that it swarmed over Persia in the following century like a plague of locusts, 
and with comparable effect.^ It was some years before Fath "Ali Shah could 
make his authority felt on the coast of Fars. Only at Bushire was a pretence 
made of acknowledging the central government by the payment of tribute, 
and even this was liable to be withheld if the governor-general of Fars was in¬ 
capable of enforcing payment. Bushire, the principal port on the coast of Fars, 
owed its prominence originally to its development by Nadir Shah as the site 
of the shipyard and the base of the nav}^ which he intended to create and to use 
for the extension of Persian power in the Gulf. Although his dream was short¬ 
lived—not least because his subjects had no love of the sea—Bushire pros¬ 
pered during his reign and afterwards. It was helped by the decline of Bandar 
'Abbas, hitherto the leading port on the Persian side of the Gulf, and by the 
transfer of the English East India Company’s factory to Bushire in 1763. 
Bushire was ruled by the Nasiri clan, which came originally from 'Oman 
(where they had been part of the Matarish tribe) in the late seventeenth or 
early eighteenth century. Their power, as was the case with all the petty chiefs 
of the coast, rested upon the sea, and their ships ventured as far afield as those 

^ Hambly, Journ. R.C.A.S. 1 (II), 164. 

^ Lord Curzon later remarked that the Qajars were principally distinguished by ‘a genius 
for paternity, a fairly high level of intelligence, handsome features, sporting instincts, and a 
remorseless economy’. {Persia and the Persian Question, 2 vols., London, 1892, i. 393.) ' 
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of Muscat in search of trade. The most prominent member of the clan had been 
Shaikh Nasir, who ruled Bushire, nominally as a vassal of the Zand rulers, for 
forty years until his death in 1789. His son and successor, Nasir II, lacked the 
strength and craft of his father, and never exercised the same influence in 
Gulf politics. 

For all its commercial and political importance Bushire was an ill-favoured 
town. An officer of the Bombay Marine wrote of it in the eighteen-thirties: 

I am not surprised that the traveller arriving from India, with the comparative 
richness and verdure of its shores fresh in his memory, should feel sickened and dis¬ 
appointed as he gazes on the monotonous aspect Persia wears. . . . This, however, is 
no bad foretaste of the shock he will receive on landing. As he enters through a dirty 
portal, on either side of which lounge some half-clad ragamuffins, with matchlocks 
by their sides, and the water-pipe, with its everlasting gurgle, in their mouths, and 
gazes on the shapeless mass of buildings before him, on the wretched hut, on one 
hand, and the half-ruined graves, exposed to the footsteps of all, on the other—the 
dust, the dirt, the wretchedness which its narrow streets expose to view, he pauses 
with astonishment and inquires ‘Is this the city of thirty thousand souls, the sea¬ 
port town of Persia,?^ 

Bushire stood on a sandy peninsula curving northwards into the sea, 
enclosing on its landward side a wide shallow bay unfit for vessels of any size 
and degenerating in its upper reaches into marsh and quicksand. On the sea¬ 
ward side the anchorage was exposed to the prevailing shamal, or north-west 
wind, and was so shallow that vessels had normally to anchor a couple of 
miles off-shore. The town itself contained about 1,500 dwellings, most of them 
hovels of mud and clay, the lanes between them narrow and dingy and piled 
with filth. Across the peninsula ran a wretched apology for a defensive wall, 
falling down in places and completely devoid of any fortification. Beyond the 
wall the land was flat, sandy, and sterile, with some brackish wells which 
supplied the town with drinking-water. Clumps of date palms stood out dark- 
green against the yellow plain and the purple foothills beyond. The inhabit¬ 
ants of Bushire did not exceed 10,000—although that cheerful Munchausen 
of Eastern travel, Abraham Parsons, says he counted 20,000 in 1775—and 
they struck travellers as even more unattractive than their town, 

... a disagreeable mixture of the Arab and the Persian; in which, whatever is amiable 
in either character seems totally rejected, and whatever is vicious in both is retained 
and even cherished. These form the great body of the people; and their dress, their 
language, their manners, and their general appearance,—all bespeak their mongrel 
breed. ... In person they are neither so meagre nor so swarthy as the real Arabs of 
the opposite eoast; but they are equally ill-featured and dirty, and destitute of the 
high spirit, the feeling of honour, and the warm hospitality which distinguish these: 
they retain, however, all their meanness in bargains, and their disposition for rob¬ 
bery and plunder . . .^ 

^ Wellstedj Travels to the City of the Caliphs^ i. 130-1. 

^ Buckingham, Travels in Assyria^ ii. 108-9. 
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The trade of Bushire was shared by Persians and Armenians. There were 
few, if any, Jews or banians. The Armenians were the more important mer¬ 
chants because of their industry and intelligence and their more extensive 
connexions. A small amount of trade passed through the British factory in the 
town. As Bushire was now the southern outlet of the trade of Persia, having 
supplanted Bandar 'Abbas in this regard, its trade flourished or languished 
according to the political climate at Shiraz and Ispahan, the two principal 
marts in the country. In the turmoil that marked the closing years of Zand 
rule, trade naturally suffered, but by the closing decade of the century it had 
begun to recuperate. The external trade of Bushire was mainly with India. 
Trade with Basra was not great, although Bushire was much used for the 
purpose of smuggling goods into Turkish Traq. After the loss of Bahrain 
commercial contact with the opposite shore of the Gulf was fitful. Imports from 
India were similar to those at other ports in the Gulf. Their average annual 
value was probably about 20 lakhs of rupees (about fzoo^ooo). Exports from 
Persia included drugs, horses, old copper, dried fruits, carpets, rosewater, and 
wine from Shiraz. The most important drug was opium, cultivated mainly in 
Yezd and Ispahan, although the best quality opium at this time came from 
Kazerun, to the west of Shiraz. The crop was harvested in May or June and 
shipped between September and January. Musket barrels, sword-blades, and 
spear-heads were made at Shiraz and sold throughout the Gulf. Pearls were 
brought up from the beds off the Persian coast, especially around Kharaq and 
Kharqu. Others found their way across the Gulf from Bahrain. Exports from 
Bushire amounted in value to only a third of the imports— about 9^ lakhs of 
rupees (roughly ^(^95,000). The balance was made up of specie. Duties at 
Bushire were not heavy, although they were subject to occasional arbitrary im¬ 
positions by the shaikh of the port and were calculated, not on the value of the 
goods, but on their quality and the size of the package. Export duties were 
light and levied only on dried fruits, rosewater, and drugs.^ 

No other port on the coast carried on a comparable trade. Kangun, Asalu, 
Nakhilu, Chiru, and Charak subsisted by fishing, pearling, and petty trading 
to other Gulf ports. At Lingah the Qawasim were rather more enterprising, 
voyaging to Muscat and even to Bombay. Like their brethren across the Gulf 
at Ras al-Khaima they were not averse to a little buccaneering, a pursuit facili¬ 
tated by their close proximity to the main track of Gulf shipping. Bandar 
'Abbas, 100 miles north-east of Lingah, had once been the principal port of 
southern Persia. Now it was of little consequence, its commerce ruined by 
Afghan invasions, civil war, the disruption of the old trade-route to Ispahan, 
and the removal of the European trading factories. Under the A 1 Bu Sa'id 

^ The principal import duties were 5 per cent, on piece-goods, 10 percent, on metals, 15 
rupees per chest on indigo, 6 per bag on spices, and 2 per bag on coffee. (See \l.O.'] Persia andP. 
Gulf, vol. 21, Manesty and Jones’s Report, 18 Dec. 1790; State Papers, Bombay: EJ. Co.'s First 
Connection with P. Gulf, i 6 oo~i 8 oo, Report on Trade of India and Persia by Maister (Customs- 
Master) and Fawcett (Accountant-General), Bombay, 17 Dec. 1799, and Report on Trade of 
P. Gulf by John Malcolm, 26 Feb. 1800; and Buckingham, Travels in Assyria, ii. 111-18.) 
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Sultans of Muscat, who leased the port from 1784 until the second half of 
the nineteenth century, it recovered slightly but never recaptured its old 
prosperity. What trade there was consisted of imports of Indian and European 
goods, and exports of carpets, tobacco, dried fruits, Kirman wool, and salt. 
The last-named came from the island of Hormuz, and the amount exported 
was regulated by the attitude of the British authorities in India who held a 
monopoly of the salt trade. The annual value of imports into Bandar 'Abbas 
in the eighteen-twenties was said to be about three lakhs of rupees (about 
^30,000), and the Sultan of Muscat was reported to collect an annual revenue 
of §M.T. 8,600-10,000. The population was no more than 3,000-4,000 souls. 
The town was described in 1821 as 

a mere collection of wretched huts, built of mud, or stone with mud cement. The 
bazar . . . was almost empty, ... a miserable place: the fort, patched up at different 
periods, was in great disrepair; it had a few guns about it, but the carriages were 
quite unserviceable.. ,. All the buildings in the place were subject to a rapid external 
decay; the effect probably of some acrid principle in the atmosphere, acting upon 
the stone which is chiefly calcareous.^ 

* # # 

Two powers, neither of them indigenous to the Gulf’s shores, were destined 
to shape its history in the nineteenth century. One of them, the Wahhabi, or 
Sa'udi, Amirate of Najd, in time asserted dominion over part of the western 
shore of the Gulf; the other, the British Government in India, never acquired 
a territorial foothold in the Gulf, but exerted a far greater influence upon its 
politics. 

The Wahhabi expansion was a phenomenon of the type that principally 
occurs in desert lands and among primitive and largely nomadic peoples. In 
character it was not unlike the Arab expansion at the rise of Islam eleven 
centuries earlier. What began as a movement of religious reform acquired 
political and secular characteristics as it gained momentum, until, at its 
apogee, it was little more than a barbarian conquest, fired by a lust for plunder 
and marked by excesses of cruelty and destruction. Wahhabism as a spiritual 
force was hardly comprehended outside the confines of Arabia: as a temporal 
manifestation it was understood only too well, and the understanding left 
bitter memories which have persisted to the present day. 

‘Wahhabi’ as an epithet—coined half in fear, half in derision, by other 
Muslims a century and a half ago—derives from the name of the founder 

* Fraser, Journey into Khorasan^ pp. 42-43. See also Wellsted, City of Caliphs^ i. 74. The main 
authorities from which this section has been compiled are: [I.O.] State Papers^ Bombay: E.I. 
Co.^s First Connection with P. Gulf, 1600-1S00; Niebuhr, Description de VArabic; pp. 269-92; 
Sir Harford Jones Brydges, Dynasty of the Kajars, London, 1833, passim \ Malcolm, History 
of Persia, vol. ii, passim] ^, J. Watson, History of Persia, London, 1866, pp. 1-50; J. Mac¬ 
donald Kinneir, A Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire, London, 1813, passim', Buck¬ 
ingham, Travels in Assyria, ii. m-i8; J. Morier, A Journey through Persia, 2 vols., London, 
1812, i, passim) and E. S. Waring, A Tour to Sheeraz, Bombay, 1804, pp. 1-63. 
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of the movement, Muhammad ibn 'Abdul Wahhab. Among the Wahhabis 
themselves the word finds little favour: they style themselves simply ‘Muslims', 
or muwahhidun (‘unitarians’), from the essential core of their dogma. Few 
facts are known about Muhammad ibn 'Abdul Wahhab. He was born at 
'Ayaina, in the uplands of central Arabia, probably in the year 1703 (som.e 
authorities say 1691), and in his youth he studied for a time at Madinah. From 
there he moved to Basra, where he spent four years, and later to Baghdad, 
where he stayed a further five years and married a wealthy woman, who died, 
leaving him moderately provided for. He then journeyed to Persia, where he 
remained for. several years, teaching and studying at Hamadan, Ispahan, and 
Qumm. He returned to his birthplace, 'Ayaina, between 1742 and 1744. His 
travels and his studies had led him to conclude that a thoroughgoing reform 
of the precepts and practice of Islam was long overdue. The primitive sim¬ 
plicity of Islam, of the Koran and the Hadith^ had become obscured by super¬ 
stition, heresy, and hagiolatry. A return to the stark simplicity of early Islam, 
he was convinced, was essential if the faith was to endure. At 'Ayaina, there¬ 
fore, he set to work to formulate and to expound his fundamentalist doctrines, 
which he incorporated in a manuscript entitled Kitah al-Tawhid^ ‘the Book of 
the Unity [of God]'. 

It has been aptly remarked that the theme of Ibn 'Abdul Wahhab's teaching 
might be summed up by saying that he took the basic precept of Islam, ‘There 
is no God but God and Muhammad is the Prophet of God’, and enhanced the 
force of the first proposition by suppressing that of the second. As divine 
power belonged to God alone, and as God was one and indivisible, he argued, 
so prayer to anyone other than God was polytheism [shirk). To invoke the 
names of angels, saints, and prophets, even that of the Prophet himself, was 
to invite condemnation as a mushrik, a polytheist. ‘ . . . Whoever said “Oh 
prophet of God!” or “Oh Ibn ’AbbasT’or “Oh ’Abdul Qadir!” or called on 
any other created being, thus entreating him to turn away evil or grant what is 
good (where the power belongs to God alone), such as recovery from sickness, 
or victory over enemies, or protection from temptation, etc.; he is a ‘ ‘Mushrik”, 
guilty of the most heinous form of shirk.^ his blood shall be shed and his 
property confiscated.... ’^ To venerate past saints and prophets, or seek their 
intercession, Ibn 'Abdul Wahhab said, was reprehensible. Whereas the living 
might with propriety be asked to supplicate on behalf of their fellows, to call 
on those who were dead, but not yet risen to judgement, was shirk in its most 
grievous form. Alive or dead, saints and prophets were not to be made objects 
of worship. It was an insult to God to erect elaborate tombs or mosques over 
the graves of holy men; to worship at these tombs, or worse still, to seek 
blessings from the tombs themselves, was nothing short of idolatry. Not even 

* J. O’Kinealy, ^Translation of an Arabic Pamphlet on the History and Doctrines of the 
Wahhabis, written by ’Abdullah, grandson of ’Abdul Wahhab, the Founder of Wahhabism’, 
Journ. As. Soc. Bengal^ xliii (1874), p. 70. The pamphlet was actually written by the son of 
Muhammad ibn 'Abdul Wahhab at Mecca in Apr. 1803, after the city’s fall to the Wahhabis. 
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Muhammad himself could be exempted from this prohibition. In the sight of 
God all men were equal: to honour Muhammad to the point of adoration, or 
to respect his mortal relics above thpse. of other men, was sinful. All know¬ 
ledge other than that contained in the Koran and the Hadith^ construed at 
their face value, must be rejected. Only the four Sunni law schools—Hanbali, 
Hanafi, Maliki, and Shafih—could be recognized as legitimate, and of these 
the Hanbali was to be preferred. All philosophical or legal innovations 
{bida') after the third century a.d. were excrescences, and should be pruned 
from the tree of Islam. Those Muslims who refused to mend their ways, 
Ibn "Abdul Wahhab declared, must be punished as kafirs, or unbelievers. ‘We 
brand as Kafirs only those who having heard our call to the true faith, are 
deaf to it, and who having heard the proofs in its favour, obstinately reject it. 
These are the predominant sects ... we war with.’^ 

These doctrines were ill-received by the easy-going townsfolk of "Ayaina, 
and when Ibn "Abdul Wahhab demanded that a woman taken in adultery be 
stoned to death, they turned on him and compelled him to leave. He found 
refuge at Dara"iya, some miles to the eastward, which was ruled by Muham¬ 
mad ibn Sa"ud, the head of a sub-section of "Anaiza. Before long Ibn "Abdul 
Wahhab had converted Muhammad ibn Sa'ud to his teachings, and the two 
set out to bring the Puritan revival to the neighbouring tribes. The alliance 
of the sword and the spirit proved irresistible. Any town or tribe that was 
unimpressed by Ibn "Abdul Wahhab’s arguments or threats found cause to 
change its mind when confronted with the armed followers of Muhammad ibn 
Sa"ud. By the time of the latter’s death in 1765 most of Najd had sworn obedi¬ 
ence to the A 1 Sa"ud and to the doctrines of Ibn "Abdul Wahhab. The lesson 
of these years apparently was not lost upon the reformer, for soon afterwards 
he urged the concept of a theocracy upon the A 1 Sa"ud. "Abdul "Aziz, Muham¬ 
mad ibn Sa'ud’s son and successor, and the son-in-law of Ibn "Abdul Wah¬ 
hab, became on his accession imam as well as amir of the tribes subject to him. 
According to Jacob Burckhardt, one of the earliest European observers of the 
Wahhabi movement, 'Abdul "Aziz was the leader of ‘a Bedouin Common¬ 
wealth, . . . the head of all the sheikhs of tribes whose respective policies he 
directed, while all the Arabs remained within their tribes completely inde¬ 
pendent and at liberty, except that they were now obliged to observe the strict 
sense of the law and liable to punishment if they infringed it’.^ 

Under the new regime the SharVah law was severely enforced, especially 
with respect to the penalties for theft, adultery, and usury. Strict prohibitions 
were placed upon alcohol, gambling, tobacco, fine apparel, and the playing of 
musical instruments (except the war-drum) under pain of severe punishment. 
Zakat, the alms-giving decreed by Muhammad, was exacted under compul¬ 
sion, and provided the basis for a comprehensive system of taxation and 
tribute. It was calculated and levied in much the same way as in the early 

^ O’KLnealy, Journ. As. Soc. Bengalj xliii. 78. 

^ J. L. Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahahys^ London, 1830, p. 286. 
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years of Islam. Lawful exactions for the public good were declared to be 
one-tenth of the produce of land watered naturally and without labour, one- 
twentieth of the produce of land watered from wells and by manual labour, 
roughly one-fortieth of all livestock (the rates varied according to the kind 
and numbers), and one-fortieth of specie and merchandise. One-fifth of the 
revenue of every town or district was paid to the central treasury, and the re¬ 
mainder was used in the town or district in which it was collected. The income 
from conquered lands {fai) was vested in the Faithful. Of spoils taken in war 
{ghanima)^ one-fifth went to the public treasury {bait al-maV)^ and the rest was 
divided among the tribes. The zakat collectors, or amilsy visited the tribes 
every spring, when the herds of sheep and camels brought forth their young. 
To prevent fraud on the part of the tax-gatherers, one official fixed the sum 
payable while another collected it later. Not only was the general term zakat 
used to cover these various impositions, as well as the actual levy ordained by 
the Prophet for the relief of the poor, the needy and others,^ but it was after¬ 
wards stretched to cover the tribute imposed on conquered peoples and the 
payments extorted from neighbouring rulers. Where the term is used in the 
present work it should be understood in this wider sense, except where it is 
specifically defined merely as alms-giving. 

At first sight the Wahhabis appeared to the Muslim world as heretics, an 
impression deliberately fostered by the Sharif of Mecca, who feared their 
growing power and hoped to embroil them with his suzerain, the Ottoman 
Sultan. Another contemporary view of the Wahhabis likened them to the 
Qarmatians, who held sway in Hasa and Bahrain in the ninth and tenth 
centuries a.d., as being a scourge of Islam. At the turn of the nineteenth 
century, when the Wahhabis swept down upon the Hijaz and captured Mecca 
and Madinah, the anti-Muslim character of the movement appeared to be 
demonstrated to the full. To Europeans, Wahhabism was even more of a 
mystery. Carsten Niebuhr heard of its early stirrings in the seventeen-sixties 
when he was travelling in the Gulf. His account of the life and teachings of 
Muhanunad ibn 'Abdul Wahhab, published in his Description de FArabic in 
1773, was probably the first intimation Europe had that a new reformer had 
nailed his theses to the door of Islamic heterodoxy. Niebuhr, a shrewd and 
careful investigator, did not make the mistake of supposing Wahhabism to be 
guided fundamentally by any spirit other than that of reform. Thirty years 
later, however, the idea had gained currency in Europe that it was a crusade 
against Islam. Some of the blame for this can be attributed to accounts of the 
movement published anonymously in 1804 and 1809 by the former French 
Consul-General at Baghdad, and later at Aleppo, Jean-Baptiste Rousseau. His 
Notice historique sur les Wahabis^ published as a supplement to his Pachalik 

^ See the Koran, Sura ix. 6o: ‘The sadaqas [alms] are for the poor, the needy, those who 
work on [collecting] them, those whose hearts are to be conciliated, for slaves, debtors, and 
for Allah’s purposes, and for the travellers, as a duty prescribed by Allah.’ ‘Allah’s purposes’ 
is generally taken to mean the waging of the jihady or holy war. 
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de Bagdad in 1809, emphasized the iconoclastic nature of the new sect and 
their similarity to the Qarmatians. Two years later he modified his views 
slightly, confining himself to the assertion that Wahhabism threatened Islam 
with general subversion. The modification may well have been due to the pub¬ 
lication in the previous year of a history of the Wahhabis by a former colleague 
of Rousseau's at Aleppo, L. A. Coran9ez, who analysed their doctrines more 
accurately and carried the story of their progress up to 1809. The most accurate 
account of Wahhabism written in these years, a private report by the East 
India Company’s Resident at Baghdad, Harford Jones, to the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors in December 1798, was not made public until thirty years 
later. Until the publication of Felix Mengin’s extremely informative Histoire de 
rflgypte in 1823, and of J. L. Burckhardt’s scholarly and perceptive Notes on 
the Bedouins and Wahabys in 1830, European knowledge of the movement 
was derived largely from the works of Rousseau and Coran^ez, and from the 
garbled versions put out by returning travellers.^ 

How is the remarkable progress of the Wahhabi movement to be explained ? 
Its foremost modern apologist has stated: ‘The innate fanaticism of a desert 
people could be stirred under the influence of a great idea to galvanise its 
dissident elements into common action in a common cause, and . . . such a 
cause could be maintained so long as the great idea remained actively opera¬ 
tive and the fanaticism was kept at white heat.’^ The fuel required to maintain 
the requisite temperature was ‘constant aggression and expansion at the ex¬ 
pense of those who did not share the great idea’.^ Proselytism and plunder are 
pursuits dear to the heart of the desert tribesman: their presence together in 
Ibn 'Abdul Wahhab’s philosophy virtually sufficed to guarantee the success of 
his mission. Before his death in 1792 he had the satisfaction of seeing Wahhabi 
dominion, under the leadership of 'Abdul 'Aziz ibn Muhammad ibn Sa'ud, 
spread from a small area around Dara'iya and 'Ayaina to most of Najd and 
beyond, to Jabal Shammar in the north and the Qasim in the west. Inevitably 
the Wahhabis were brought into conflict with established authorities who 
viewed their expansion with jealousy and fear. In the west the Sharif of Mecca, 
who had pretensions to suzerainty over all Arabia, tried to curb the Wahhabis 
by excluding them from the pilgrimage, but he was forced to rescind the 

^ The following is typical: 'They [the Wahhabis] are, however, organizing a large force 
again along the coast, and will, I do trust, drive those detested Mahommedans out of Arabia; 

. . . These Wahabees are a most extraordinary people. Two years ago not a trace of them 
could be found, and they were supposed to be extinct. Mahommed, his Oriental Pope-ship, 
would tremble were he alive. The reign of his religion must be drawing to a close; and, as it 
commenced in the same year with Popery, Anti-Christ and the false Prophet will probably 
disappear together.* (R. C. M[oney], Journal of a Tour in Persia^ London, 1828, p. 9.) 

2 H. St. J. B. Philby, Arabia^ London, 1930, p. 181. 

3 Ibid. Cf. Badger, Imams and Seyyids, p. Ixv: ‘Wahhabeeism, in fact, apart from certain 
speculative notions respecting the Supreme Being—in the main, perfectly in accordance with 
the theology of the KurSn,—may be defined as a politico-religious confederacy, which legalises 
the indiscrimate plunder and thraldom of all peoples beyond its own pale. This ... is fully 
borne out by the intolerant proceedings of its adherents, not only in Nejd, but wherever they 
succeeded in establishing their ascendancy.’ 
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prohibition when the Wahhabis retaliated by raiding the pilgrim caravans on 
which Mecca depended for its prosperity. Several times between 1790 and 
1797 the Sharif tried to make inroads into Wahhabi territory and to shake the 
rule of the A 1 Sa'ud, but without success. In 1799 he had to suffer the humi¬ 
liation of seeing Sa'ud, the son of the Wahhabi Amir, make the pilgrimage 
with a large retinue of armed followers. To the east of Najd the Bani Khalid 
of Hasa watched with apprehension the spread of the new power, and en¬ 
deavoured to crush it before it grew too strong. They failed, and by 1795 they 
had been forced to acknowledge the Amir 'Abdul 'Aziz as their suzerain. 
With the power of the Bani Khalid broken, the southern marches of th&pash- 
aliq of Baghdad were exposed to Wahhabi attack. Raids on Kuwait had taken 
place between 1793 and 1795, and it was clear that before long the warriors ot 
'Abdul 'Aziz would be striking into Turkish territory. Sulaiman Pasha of 
Baghdad observed their progress listlessly and did not bestir himself until it 
was too late. The Wahhabis, having taken the measure of their opponents on 
the north and the west, were ready to break out from Najd and to establish 
their dominion over Arabia from sea to sea.^ 

* * * 

Up to the end of the eighteenth century British interests in the Persian 
Gulf were exclusively commercial.^ Under z firman^ or royal rescript, issued 
by Shah 'Abbas I in 1616, the English East India Company was granted 
permission to trade into Persia, and in January of the following year the first 
consignment of goods was landed at Jask, near the cape of that name, on the 
coast of Persian Makran. Later in the same year factories were established at 


^ The above account has been based upon the following sources: [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulfy 
vol. 21, Harford Jones to Jacob Bosanquet (Chairman of Court of Directors), Baghdad, 
I Dec. 1798; Bombay Selections XXIV ^ pp. 428-9, F. Warden, ‘Historical Sketch of the 
Wahabee Tribe of Arabs from the year 1795 to the year 1818’; P. Gulf Res. Ann. Admin. 
Reporty xSy^SOy Ross, ‘Memoir on Nejd’; Niebuhr, Description de rArabic, pp. 296-301; 
Anon. [J.-B. Rousseau], Description du Pachalik de Bagdad, suivie d'une notice historique sur 
les Wahabis, pp. 125-83, and ‘Tableau des possessions territoriales de Tfimir S^houde, prince 
actuel des Wahabis’, Fundgniben des Orients^ Vienna, 1811, pp. 155-60; L. A. [Corangez], His- 
toire des Wahabis depuis leur origine jusqVd la fin de i8og, Paris, 1810, chs. i-iii; O'Kinealy, 
Journ, As. Soc. Bengal, xliii (1874), 68-82; Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Waha- 
bys, pp. 273-87; Felix Mengin, Histoire de VjSgypte sous le Gouvernement de Mohammed 
Aly, 2 vols., Paris, 1823, i. 378-82, ii. 163-88 and 449-544; Sir Harford Jones Brydges, A 
Brief History of the Wahauby, London, 1834, Encyclopaedia of Islam, iv, and Shorter 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, s.v. ‘^irk’, ‘Wahhabiya’ and ‘Zakat’; and Philby, Arabia, pp. 8-75. 
Ross based his account partly on Mengin and partly on a manuscript history by Shaildi 
Muhammad ibn Mani‘ of Hasa, who presented it to the Residency at Bushire in 1866, when 
he was there on a mission from the Wahhabi Amir (see below, p. 654). Ross also obtained 
information on the early history of Najd from, a member of the A 1 Sa‘ud, ‘Abdullah ibn 
Thunaiyan (see below, p. 816), and from Rashid ibn ‘Ali al-Jaraiyish, who described himself 
as ‘Qadi of Najd and historian of the A 1 Sa'ud’. Mengin obtained much of his information 
from a grandson of Ibn 'Abdul Wahhab, ‘Abdur Rahman, who visited Cairo with a Wahhabi 
delegation in 1815 (see below, p. 135). 

2 The best account of the Company’s activities in the Gulf before 1800 is in Lorimer, 
GcLzetteer of P. Gulf, i. 10-168. 
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Shiraz and Ispahan, and in 1619 a third factory was opened at Jask. Up to this 
time the only Europeans who had ventured into the Gulf had been the Portu¬ 
guese, who had taken possession, as has been seen, of Muscat, Sauhar, Hormuz, 
and Bahrain in the preceding century, and had established themselves, in 
addition, at several other points along the Gulf’s shores, notably at Qatif and 
Ras al-Khaima. At the time of the arrival of the English on the scene the 
fortunes of the Portuguese were in decline: they had been dislodged from 
Bahrain by the forces of Shah 'Abbas in or about 1602, and from Ras al-Khaima 
in 1619-20. Determined to expel them from Hormuz, but lacking the naval 
resources to do so, Shah 'Abbas approached the East India Company’s 
representatives at Jask in 1621 with the suggestion that a joint expedition be 
undertaken against the Portuguese. His proposal was accepted by the Presi¬ 
dent and Council of the Company’s factory at Surat, and the attack on Hormuz 
was launched in January 1622, the English concentrating upon the destruction 
of the Portuguese fleet while the Persians invested the great fortress. After 
a siege of two and a half months, Hormuz capitulated and Portuguese domi¬ 
nation of the Gulf was ended. 

One of the rewards reaped by the East India Company for its co-operation 
was the grant of permission by Shah 'Abbas for the establishment of a factory 
at Bandar 'Abbas. This port now became the headquarters of the Company’s 
trade with Persia, but owing to the difficulties set in the way of the Company’s 
operations by the Persians, and, in some measure, to the rivalry of the Dutch, 
whom the Persians had allowed to erect a factory at Bandar 'Abbas shortly 
after the English had erected theirs, the Persian trade never became a lucra¬ 
tive one. In the last quarter of the seventeenth century the French made their 
appearance in the Gulf, and in consort with the Dutch captured a large share 
of the Persian export trade in raw silk. Despite a falling market the Company 
continued to operate in Persia, new firmans being obtained as Shah succeeded 
Shah, and even grants of new privileges. Then, a heavy blow was struck by 
the Afghan invasions of 1722-9, when normal life in southern Persia was 
completely dislocated. Trade recovered for a time in the reign of Nadir Shah, 
but the disorders that followed his death in 1747 sounded the death-knell of 
the factory at Bandar 'Abbas, With most of Persia thrown into turmoil by the 
struggles of Qajars, Zands, Bakhtiaris, and Afghans, there was little scope 
for commercial activity. When the factory buildings were destroyed by a 
French naval force in 1759, during the Seven Years War, the Directors of the 
East India Company decided to withdraw the agency. The French and Dutch 
factories had already been removed, the former in the seventeen-twenties, the 
latter in 1759, and when the English factory closed its gates on 7 March 1763 
all direct trade by Europeans with southern Persia ceased for the time being. 

On its withdrawal from Bandar 'Abbas, the English agency was transferred 
to Basra, where a subordinate residency had been in existence for some time. 
English comniercial relations with Turkish Arabia dated back to 1640 at least, 
but it was not until 1723 that a permanent factory was established at Basra by 
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the East India Company. With the closing of the Bandar 'Abbas factory the 
Basra Residency was raised to the status of an agency and placed in control of 
the Company's trade in the Gulf. A year later the Basra Agency was re¬ 
cognized by the Porte as a consulate under the capitulations. The Company 
had not envisaged a complete withdrawal from the Persian market when the 
Bandar 'Abbas factory was removed. Two years before its removal an in¬ 
vestigation had been carried out to discover whether or not there was any 
other port on the Persian coast that might serve as a suitable location for a 
factory; and early in 1762 the agent at Bandar 'Abbas recommended that 
Bushire should be given a trial. On 12 April 1763 an agreement was concluded 
with Shaikh Nasir of Bushire by which the Company was permitted to set 
up a trading post at that port. Three months later the Company was con¬ 
firmed in its rights at Bushire by a ‘Grant of Privileges’ from Karim Khan, 
the new ruler of Persia. These privileges allowed the Company to erect a factory 
and dwellings at Bushire, or at any port in the Persian dominions, and to fortify 
them; they freed the Company’s trade from customs duties at Bushire and else¬ 
where and limited duties imposed by local governors on British goods pur¬ 
chased by Persian merchants to 3 per cent.; they gave to the Company a 
monopoly of the importation of woollen goods into Persia; they promised the 
support of local governors in recovering the Company’s local debts and in pro¬ 
tecting British vessels and cargoes wrecked on the Persian coast and islands; 
and they placed the Company’s servants under British jurisdiction for civil and 
criminal offences. For his part Karim Khan required, among other things, that 
the Company should take Persian produce in payment or part payment for 
their goods, and not export their value solely in specie; that aid or shelter should 
not be afforded to rebels against his authority; and that support should not 
be lent to his enemies.’' 

Karim Khan had not been without hope, in making this gesture, that the 
Company might show its gratitude by affording him naval aid in consoli¬ 
dating his authority along the Persian coast. Later in the year he put forward 
a concrete proposal to the Company’s government at Bombay that they should 
station two ships of war in the Gulf permanently for the protection of trade, 
and he offered to pay the sum of Rs 40,000 annually for their upkeep. Al¬ 
though the Bombay Government were not prepared to accept the proposal, 
they instructed their Resident at Bushire in December 1764 to offer the 
services of one of the Company’s armed vessels to Karim Khan, if it appeared 
that the Company’s interests in Persia might be advanced by so doing. Several 
times in the next few years the Company’s armed vessels co-operated with 
Karim Khan in campaigns designed to bring the coastal tribes under firmer 
control.^ In 1766 the Company also co-operated with the Turkish mutesellim 

^ C. U. Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties^ Engagements and Sanads relating to India^ 3rd 
edn., II vols., Calcutta, 1892, x. 33-35. For the agreement with the Shaikh of Bushire, see 
same volume, pp. 32-33. 

^ On one of these campaigns, against the infamous Mir Mahanna of Bandar Rig in 1768, 
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of Basra in a punitive expedition against the Ka'ab, to the annoyance of 
Karim Khan who claimed the Ka'ab as his subjects. Relations between Karim 
Khan and the Resident at Bushire thereafter deteriorated, and in February 
1769 the factory was withdrawn. It w^as not re-established until April 1775. 

The Company’s trade at Basra in these years fared no better than that at 
Bushire, and for similar reasons—the extortions of local officials, the un¬ 
settled state of the country, and piratical attacks upon shipping. When 
plague broke out at Basra in 1773 trade was brought to a standstill and the 
factory was temporarily withdrawn. When a second disaster befell Basra a 
couple of years later in the shape of its siege and occupation by the Persians, 
the port’s future as a commercial centre appeared to the East India Directors 
so gloomy that in 1779 they ordered the Government of Bombay not to re¬ 
establish the agency there unless the Persians withdrew within a short time. 
If the factory were re-established it was to be reduced to the level of a resi¬ 
dency and divested of control over the Bushire factory. The Bombay authori¬ 
ties hesitated to comply with the order; war with France was pending, and 
it was desirable to keep open the communication with the Mediterranean 
through Turkish Arabia. As it happened, the question was settled by the 
evacuation of Basra by the Persians. The factory was reopened, its status re¬ 
duced to that of a residency, and the link with the Bushire Residency broken. 
Its importance henceforth derived primarily from its function as a forwarding 
post for the Company’s mail from India to England. 

During the Seven Years War much use was made of the desert or ‘direct’ 
route through Syria and Traq for mails, and the practice persisted thereafter 
of sending duplicate dispatches by this route while originals went by the 
Cape. Dispatches were carried to Basra from Bombay in the Company’s 
armed vessels or in European ships, or sometimes in Arab and Indian craft. 
At Basra the packets were given to qasids, or messengers, usually Tartar 
horsemen, who carried them from the staging post at Zubair, outside Basra, 
across the desert to Aleppo; they were then forwarded to Constantinople 
and transmitted from there to Vienna and London by the banking house of 
Freres Smitner. A qasid might take anything from 13 to 40 days to get to 
Aleppo, although the average time was 15 days. At the close of the century, 
when a residency was established at Baghdad, the mails were sent through 
that city direct to Constantinople, the average time taken being 24 days in 
summer and 27 in winter. The whole journey between Bombay and London 
occupied from 10 to 12 weeks. Dispatches were sometimes sent through Kuwait 
if the unsettled state of the country around Basra made it advisable. 

Relations between the Basra Residency and the Turkish authorities 
were frequently strained, as often as not because of the behaviour of the 
Resident. Many Residents, not content to confine their activities to the 

Karim Khan promised to cede to the Company the island of Kharaq should the expedition 
prove successful. It did not, and the Court of Directors, when they heard of the negotiation, 
disapproved of it. 
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commercial sphere, dabbled in the politics of the pashaliq^ contending that 
British mercantile interests could satisfactorily be protected only by political 
means. There was some truth in the argument, but in too many instances com¬ 
mercial objects were lost sight of in the welter of political intrigue, and on 
several occasions the Court of Directors had to intervene to remind the Resi¬ 
dent that his duties were purely commercial. All too often the Government of 
Bombay shared their servants' predilection for politics. Much of the meddling 
of successive Residents was prompted by an exaggerated fear of the other Euro¬ 
pean traders at Basra, and of the French in particular. By the end of the cen¬ 
tury competition among the Europeans at Basra, in both the commercial and 
the political sphere, had become negligible. The Dutch, who had been trading 
with Turkish Arabia on and off since the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and who had established a factory at Basra early in the eighteenth century, 
withdrew it in 1752 after a quarrel with the local mutesellim. A year later they 
opened a factory on Kharaq Island, off Bushire. In 1759 they removed their 
factory at Bandar *Abbas to Kharaq, but seven years later the whole estab¬ 
lishment was forcibly expelled by the Persian freebooter, Mir Mahanna of 
Bandar Rig. The Dutch never returned to the Gulf, French relations with 
Turkish Arabia had opened with the appointment of the first Latin Bishop of 
Babylon in 1638. Thereafter there was generally a French religious repre¬ 
sentative at Basra, who acted also as French consul. About 1740 a French 
Carmelite priest was appointed consul in Baghdad and Latin Bishop of 
Babylon, and the consulate at Basra was entrusted to a layman. French 
consular representation at Basra, however, was spasmodic. A French resi¬ 
dency was established there in 1755, but by 1765 the resident had ceased to 
trade. Apart from the occasional visit of a merchant vessel under French 
colours, French trade with Basra had dwindled to almost nothing by the last 
quarter of the century. 

Interference in local politics by the British Resident at Basra went hand in 
hand with a jealous regard for his own standing. The gross proportions which 
both could assume, and the unfortunate consequences which could follow, 
are illustrated by the circumstances surrounding the withdrawal of the 
factory from Basra to Kuwait in the spring of 1793. Towards the close of 
March 1791 the Jewish community of Basra complained to mutesellim 
that one of their number had been murdered by Christians in the town. At 
their request the mutesellim arrested several Christians, among them four 
persons enjoying British protection. The Resident, Samuel Manesty, protested 
against their arrest and managed to secure their release, along with the other 
Christians not under British protection. Shortly afterwards he was told by 
the mutesellim that one of these had been named as the murderer and should 
be surrendered for trial. Manesty delivered him over to the mutesellim^ at 
the same time admonishing that official to see to it that the man received a 
fair trial. Meanwhile, the Jews of Basra, incensed at Manesty's intervention, 
had demonstrated outside the factory, uttering threats against his person. 
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Manesty demanded that the Jews be punished, but the mutesellim was re¬ 
luctant to reopen old wounds and he advised Manesty to forget the affair. 
This was the last thing that Manesty was prepared to do. Instead, he wrote to 
Sulaiman Pasha, demanding that the Jewish community be punished by a 
collective fine and their leaders chastised. Months dragged by without the 
pasha’s complying with his demands, so in February 1792 Manesty wrote to 
the British Ambassador at Constantinople asking him to persuade the Porte 
to address a vizirial letter to Sulaiman requiring him to afford satisfaction. 
The letter was sent, but it failed to persuade the pasha to accede to Manesty’s 
demand. In the end Manesty struck his flag on 30 April 1793 and withdrew 
the Residency to Kuwait. 

Two years were taken up with correspondence between the Court of 
Directors, the Government of Bombay, and Manesty over the issue, so that 
it was not until April 1795 that the Court reached a decision. Manesty, in 
their view, had acted foolishly; he should be removed from his post, and the 
Residency re-established at Basra without delay. Manesty was not in the least 
put out by the Court’s decision: long before it was conveyed to him he had 
secured Sulaiman Pasha’s consent to his conditions for his return, and at the 
beginning of September 1795, four months before the arrival of his successor 
from Bombay, he made a triumphal entry into Basra. The Directors mean¬ 
while had received another version of the affair from Harford Jones, Manesty’s 
colleague and joint factor, on his return to England on furlough in 1795, and 
on the very day that Manesty’s successor stepped ashore at Basra to take charge 
of the Residency, the Directors wrote to the Governor of Bombay, revoking 
their former orders and reinstating Manesty in his post. As private affairs had 
kept Manesty at Basra until April 1796—how he managed it is a mystery—when 
these orders arrived he was able to resume his duties with a minimum of in¬ 
convenience to himself and to the great chagrin of the new Resident.^ 

Life at the Bushire Residency in the last two decades of the eighteenth 
century was, by comparison, uneventful. Whatever upheavals occurred were 
attributable to the disturbed condition of southern Persia during the last 
years of Zand rule rather than to any vagaries or peculiarities on the part of 
the Residents. The Company’s trade languished in these years, and no efforts 
were made to revive it. Indeed, to judge from the disrepair into which the 
Residency building was allowed to fall—one Resident reported it to be in 
danger of collapse from the next shower of rain—it would seem that hope of 
further worthwhile trade with Persia had been abandoned. The Resident 
traded to a certain degree on his own account. Private trade had been inter¬ 
dicted to the Company’s servants during Clive’s second Governorship of 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. i8, Manesty and Jones to Secret Committee of E.I. 
Co., 5 July 1791, and to Sir Robert Ainslie (H.B.M. Ambass., Constantinople), 7 Feb. and 
22 Nov. 1792; vol. 19, Manesty and Jones to Secret Committee, 3 and 5 Oct., and 30 Dec. 
1793; Bombay Political and Secret Proceedings, Range E, vol. 6, Consulns. of 22 Jan., 22 Mar., 
II June, and 7 July 1793; and Bombay Sec. Letters Reed., vol. 24 (i), Tracis regarding the 
First Connection of the Hon. East India Company with Turkish Arabia, 1646-1846’. 
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Bengal, but the interdiction did not extend to the Residents at Basra and 
Bushire, presumably because their duties were not primarily political. The 
commanders of the Company's armed vessels also supplemented their pay by 
carrying consignments of specie for merchants between the Gulf ports and 
the Bombay Presidency. The enrichment of its servants, however, was not 
sufficient reason for the Company to continue to incur the expense of their 
upkeep in the Gulf, and the question remains, what advantage, if any, the 
Company derived from maintaining its trading connexion with the region. 

Perhaps the main advantage was that it helped the Company to fulfil that 
clause in its charter which stipulated that one-tenth of the goods exported by 
it should be of English origin. One way of meeting this requirement was by 
the exportation of British woollens and metals, and ready markets for these 
goods lay in Persia and Turkish Arabia. A further inducement to trade with 
Persia was the opportunity it afforded the Company of avoiding the payment 
of the additional duty of 15 per cent, imposed after 1701 on all manufactured 
articles imported by the Company into England from the East by importing 
raw materials instead. From Persia the Company could obtain raw silk and 
Kirman wool, for which there was a good, if fluctuating, demand in Europe. 
There was competition from the Dutch in the raw silk trade, when they were 
at Bandar 'Abbas, and in the sale of woollens from Armenian merchants, who 
imported them into Persia through Turkey. By 1763, when the factory was 
withdrawn from Bandar 'Abbas, Kirman wool and copper had supplanted 
raw silk as the Company’s principal items of purchase. After the withdrawal 
of the factory sales of woollens were concentrated at Basra, but the Turkish 
Arabian market in no way equalled the Persian. There was, besides, competi¬ 
tion from the Dutch, and later the French, and from local merchants who 
imported woollens from Europe through Aleppo. The high selling price of 
British woollens, in combination with an unfavourable exchange rate in re¬ 
mitting money to India and a shortage of specie in the pashaliq, had the effect 
of impeding trade still further. 

The Company was not wholly to blame for the decline in its trade with the 
Gulf. A general fall took place throughout the region in the last forty years of 
the century, brought about by a variety of causes: piracy, especially by the 
Ka'ab and later the Qawasim, the extinction of the Dutch settlement on 
Kharaq, the ravages of plague in Turkish Arabia in 1775, the siege and capture 
of Basra, the dearth of specie in Traq and Persia, and the civil wars that raged 
in Persia from 1779 onwards. Yet the fact remains that the Company hastened 
the demise of its own trade by cutting down its purchases of raw silk and 
Kirman wool. After 1780 hardly any raw silk was purchased, and in 1800 the 
Government of Bombay declared that they were no longer .interested in 
Kirman wool. If the Company M^as not willing to take raw silk from Persia 
in exchange for its goods, the Russians were, and by the close of the century 
the Company had all but lost the Persian market in woollen goods to the 
Russians, who could import them more cheaply into northern Persia from the 
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Caspian than the English could from Bushire. Moreover, Russian woollens 
were, as one of the Company’s servants ruefully admitted, 'of a much superior 
quality to those imported by the Company. . ., being much finer and of a 
thicker texture, [while] the latter are a very thin, spare cloth, which after a 
very short time of wearing becomes perfectly threadbare’.^ The Russians, 
it might be added, obtained their woollens in England. 

Before the century was out, the Company’s trade with Persia and Turkish 
Arabia was running at a loss. For instance, the general accounts of the Basra 
factory for the year 1792-3 show a net loss of Rs 63,850, of which Rs 59,345 
was the cost of the upkeep of the factory. Average losses on the sale of woollen 
goods were 24 per cent., compared with 19 per cent, for the year 1789-90. If 
it had not been for receipts from consulage the loss would have been at least 
Rs 3,000 more.^ Consulage was the duty paid to the Company by merchants 
trading under its protection on goods they shipped into 'Iraq and Persia. At 
Basra the Resident’s right to collect consulage derived from his being recog¬ 
nized, by an exequatur of 1764, as a consul, and consuls had the right, under 
article 35 of the capitulations, to collect consulage. At Bushire, if the Persian 
authorities did not explicitly recognize a similar right on the Resident’s part, 
they did not challenge it. For convenience the Company divided consulage 
into 'customs’ and 'consulage’, keeping the proceeds of the former itself and 
allowing the latter to accrue to the Resident.^ Consulage, in fact, constituted 
virtually the Company’s sole steady return from its factories in the Gulf in the 
late eighteenth century. Sales of woollens at Bushire in the five years between 
1785 and 1790, for example, yielded Rs 24,000 annually: consulage collected 
on goods imported by private merchants under the Company’s protection in 
the same period averaged in value Rs 16,100. What was happening, in effect, 
was that the Company’s role in the trade of the Gulf was fast changing from 
one of active participation to one of mere protection of the ‘country’ trade from 
India, which by now was dominated by Persian, Armenian, Arab, and Indian 
merchants and shipowners. The protection afforded by the Company was 
primarily naval protection against pirates. No ship of the Royal Navy visited 
the Gulf before 1769, when the Bombay Government asked the commander- 
in-chief, East Indies, for help against the Ka'ab and pirates from the Persian 
shore. Thereafter, ships of the Royal Navy cruised periodically in Gulf waters, 
but the burden of protecting the ‘country’ trade was borne principally by the 
Bombay Marine, the armed branch of the Company’s maritime service. 

Formed in 1613 for the protection of the Surat factory and local trade on 
the Malabar Coast, the Marine had grown, by the late eighteenth century, 
into a naval force of respectable dimensions. Its early vessels were locally 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 30, Memo, by Wm. Bruce, i Apr. 1809. 

2 [I.O.] Persia and P. Gtdf, vol. 19, Account, Profit and Loss, General Books, Basra Fac¬ 
tory, I May 1792-30, Apr. 1793. 

3 The ‘customs’ imposed at Bushire in 1763 was 3 per cent, ad valorem, and ‘consulage’ 

I per cent.; in. 1784‘customs’ was raised to 5 per cent, and ‘consulage’ to 2 per cent., half of 
which henceforth went to the Company. A similar practice was followed at Basra. 
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built grabs and gallivats, not exceeding 150 tons displacement and mounting 
perhaps half a dozen guns. They were commandeed by volunteers from the 
Company's merchantmen and manned principally by Indian crews. Later in 
the seventeenth century the headquarters of the service were moved to Bom¬ 
bay, and the service made subject to the authority of the Government of the 
Presidency. As the Marine grew in strength and size, largely in order to 
meet the demands imposed upon it by the wars with France, it was organized 
on a more regular basis. More European seamen were recruited, and a career 
as officers was offered to young men, similar to that offered in the Company's 
army. On the annexation of Surat in 1759 the Commodore of the Marine was 
invested, by fiat of the Mughal Emperor, with the dignity of the Admiral of 
the Empire, in token of which the ships of the Marine for the next seventy 
years flew the Mughal flag at the main and the Company's ensign at the peak. 
In 1798 the Court of Directors reconstituted the Marine on the basis of a 
regular naval service for fighting purposes exclusively. All private trade by its 
officers was forbidden and pension rights were granted them. A Superintendent 
of Marine was appointed to run the service, assisted by a Master Attendant 
and Commodore. Together with two senior captains they constituted the 
Marine Board and conducted the civil branch of the service, which included 
overseeing the dockyard at Bombay. Executive control of the service was 
vested in the Superintendent. 

The duties of the Marine were defined as: the protection of trade and 
especially the ‘country' trade; the suppression of piracy off the Indian coast 
and in the seas adjacent; the carrying of the Company's mails; and, in time 
of war, the defence of the British possessions in India and the transport of 
troops and the convoying of merchantmen. These duties were reduced during 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars to the protection of the ‘country' 
trade against Eastern pirates and the carrying of mails. The Marine was not 
called upon to engage the French upon the high seas, having neither the ships 
nor the armament to do so, but at times the Marine's cruisers did engage the 
enemy and usually they gave a good account of themselves. In 1802 the 
strength of the Marine stood at two frigates, Cornwallis and Bombay^ both of 
which were later transferred to the Royal Navy; three sloops, one of 22 guns 
and two of 16; two brigs of 14 guns each; seven snows, mounting from 18 to 
10 guns apiece; two ketches of 14 guns each; and several small craft and 
armed pattamars. Between 1802 and 1808 three 14-gun sloops, one 14-gun 
brig, and an 8-gun schooner were built at Bombay for the Marine. The strength 
of the service in officers in 1802 was 13 captains, 33 first lieutenants, 21 second 
lieutenants, and 37 volunteers. For the remainder of the period of the French 
Wars in the East its strength hardly varied: in 1810 it was 16 captains, 8 
commanders, 26 first and 24 second lieutenants, and 48 midshipmen.^ 

Inevitably, the Bombay Marine suffered by comparison with the Royal 

* C. R. Low, History of the Indian Navy, 2 vols., London, 1877, i. 213-26, 336, and 
Appendix B. 
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Navy, and its officers were not accorded parity of rank with officers in the 
King’s service until well into the nineteenth century. The most junior lieu¬ 
tenant in the Royal Navy took precedence over the most senior captain of 
Marine, and the King’s officers generally tended to look down upon those of 
the Company. Even the captain of an Indiaman considered himself the 
superior—and probably was, from the standpoint of prestige and wealth—of 
a captain of Marine. Disparaging remarks were frequently passed about the 
Marine, its lack of discipline, the state of its ships, the qualities of its officers, 
and the unruliness of its seamen, by those in authority in India and the 
Eastern Seas. These same critics, however, were in good measure to blame 
for the Marine’s shortcomings. The Marine’s lack of fighting ships capable of 
tackling a European man-of-war was the result of its larger vessels having 
been made over to the Royal Navy during the French Wars. The deficiency of 
European and English seamen owed much to the unscrupulous impressment 
of the Marine’s seamen by the Royal Navy from 1798 onwards. In time, 
impressment reached such a pass that the Government of Bombay was forced 
to protest to London against it, and the Admiralty subsequently issued orders 
forbidding the practice. 

Service on the Gulf station was generally considered the most arduous of 
the Marine’s duties. One officer wrote of it in the eighteen-thirties: 

No one but those who have actually been in the Persian Gulf can imagine the ex¬ 
treme barrenness and sterility of its coasts. Sunburnt and sandy regions lie on all 
sides; not even a blade of grass relieves the aching eye-balls from the intense glare 
of the sand; the hot season, which continues for five months, is intolerable; exist¬ 
ence then is almost insupportable; the sun is so powerful during the day that it is 
almost certainly fatal to expose oneself, in the least, to its influence. I have seen 
men die in the utmost agony and raving mad, from exposure to the sun, after a few 
hours' illness. When attacked with this brain fever few get over it, and if they do, 
their intellects are for ever impaired. Men and officers have alike a miserable life 
during that season—they merely exist; the extreme hardships and privations they 
undergo are almost beyond belief; there is no society except among brother officers; 
the face of a European female is never seen, and it is but seldom that a glimpse is 
obtained even of an Arab or Persian one, they are all so completely veiled and kept 
so close. . . .^ 

Average temperatures in the Gulf range from 92 degrees in mid-summer 
to 60-80 degrees in mid-winter, but the extreme temperatures are further 
apart and more trying. At Basra the extreme range is from 24 to 122 degrees; 
at Lingah, on the Persian coast, from 41 to 109 degrees; and at Muscat from 
49 to 116 degrees. Humidity is high, so that the heat is even harder to bear. 
Fog is not uncommon, especially in the lower reaches of the Gulf; it gathers 
in the early morning and is often so dense as to saturate a ship’s rigging and 
decks like rain. Dust storms are common the year round: they are at their 

* Lieut. G. B. Kempthorne, ‘Notes made on a Survey along the Eastern Shores of the 
Persian Gulf in Journ. R.G.S. v (1835), 278-9. 
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worst during the summer months, when the shamal blows. The shamal is the 
prevailing wind in the Gulf, coming out of the north-west. In winter it is 
sudden, squally and rainy, most violent during the months of January and 
February, when it renders navigation off the southern shores of the Gulf 
extremely hazardous. The summer shamal rises slowly, but sometimes to gale 
force, often carrying with it quantities of sand and dust. Malaria is still en¬ 
demic throughout the year, typhoid common in many of the seaports. A 
century ago there were regular visitations of smallpox, cholera, and plague. 

Navigation in the Gulf 150 years ago was particularly trying. Almost every 
one of the 500 miles from the Shatt al-Arab to the Straits of Hormuz is beset 
by a hazard to shipping—currents, rocks, shoals, reefs, islands—and none of 
them was properly charted then. Surface drift is sometimes so great that it 
overcomes the tidal stream. At the Gulf’s entrance the tidal stream breaks 
heavily, and between Ras Musandam and the Quoins there are eddies and races. 
No adequate chart of the Gulf existed in the eighteenth century: the only map 
available was that published by Carsten Niebuhr. Few surveys of the coasts 
to the north-west of India had been undertaken by the Bombay Marine. The 
coasts of Kathiawar, Sind, and Persian Makran had been surveyed in 1772, 
together with a portion of the coast of 'Oman from Muscat to Ras al-Hadd, 
and for fifty years thereafter this small section remained the sole stretch of the 
Arabian coastline properly surveyed. Of the Arabian shore of the Gulf Euro¬ 
pean navigators knew nothing The main track of Gulf shipping ran up the Per¬ 
sian coast, and no European vessel had ventured into the western half of the 
Gulf since the departure of the Portuguese. Muscat, outside the Gulf, was the 
only port on the Arabian side at which European ships touched. A brief survey 
of the Persian coast was made in 1785 by Lieutenant John McCluer of the 
Marine. He confined himself, in the main, to the correction of details on Nie¬ 
buhr’s map, noting the position of headlands and islands, and making rough 
sketches of harbours. ^ His chart was later used by James Horsburgh, the hydro- 
grapher at East India House, in his India Directory^ but Horsburgh confined 
himself to giving sailing directions for the Persian side of the Gulf only. He 
spent little more than a page on his description of the Arabian side, explaining 
that ‘this side of the Gulf is always avoided by European vessels, for it is little 
known and considered unsafe’.^ The passage to the Gulf from India during the 
north-east monsoon, which blows from October to April, took only a fortnight 
or less, but during the south-west monsoon, from May to September, it took 
from four to six weeks. A ship had to run down its westing to 5 or 10 degrees 
south of the equator, then change course for the northward and sail before the 
monsoon to make landfall somewhere near Ras al-Hadd. 

# * * 

^ See An Account of the Navigation between India and the Gulf of Persia at all Seasons, 
London, 1786. 

^ Directions for Sailing to and From the East Indies, China, New. Holland, Cape of Good 
Hope, etc., 2 vols., London, 1809-11, i. 246. See also vol. i, pp. 226-48. . 
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So nebulous had the Company’s position in the Gulf become by the last 
decade of the eighteenth century that it was difficult to see on what grounds, 
commercial or otherwise, its continuance could be justified. Its trade was a 
mockery, and the Company had no political interest in the region. Political 
functions had, in fact, been expressly interdicted to the Resident at Bushire 
by the Court of Directors, though the interdiction was hardly necessary, 
seeing there had been no central authority in Persia for some years with whom 
he could have treated. An interdiction would have been more to the purpose 
at Basra, where political activities on the part of the Resident were usually 
more productive of embarrassment than benefit. Given the Company’s lack 
of interest in the Gulf in the last decade of the century, it is reasonable to 
assume that within a few more years it might have withdrawn from the region, 
in much the same way as it had withdrawn in previous years from other parts of 
the East when the cost of remaining began greatly to outweigh the advantage. 
Yet it is debatable whether the Company could have withdrawn, if only be¬ 
cause of the responsibility it had assumed for the protection of the country 
trade of India. The dignity of Mughal Admiral conferred upon the Company’s 
commodore was not an empty one: a duty devolved upon him and upon the 
Company to safeguard Indian maritime commerce. Protection had been 
afforded to shipping other than that under the Company’s flag in the Persian 
and Arabian Gulfs before 1759, and it was possible that its continuance after 
that date could properly be regarded as a legal obligation upon the Company. 
The question was to be put to a decision in the first decade of the new century, 
when an organized piratical campaign on a scale never before attempted was 
launched by the maritime tribes of the Arabian shore against the commerce 
of the Gulf. But even before then, the outbreak of war with Revolutionary 
France in 1793, and the French expedition to Egypt five years later, had made 
a withdrawal from the Gulf by the Company well-nigh impossible. 



II 


THE WARS WITH FRANCE AND THE 
MISSIONS TO PERSIA 
1798-1814 


I N July 1798 a French army under the command of Napoleon Bonaparte 
landed in Egypt. Three weeks later, at the Battle of the Pyramids, it 
smashed the power of the mamliik rulers of Egypt and opened the road to 
Eastern conquest to its young commander. The seizure of Egypt can hardly 
have been regarded by Bonaparte as an end in itself. France under the Direc¬ 
tory was then in full career. Talleyrand, who had become Foreign Minister in 
September 1797, believed that France’s need for the moment was expansion 
and colonization, fields for which might profitably be sought in the East. The 
possession of Egypt, desirable in itself, might be made to serve more ambitious 
ends. Trade from the East might be directed away from the Cape route to the 
Isthmus of Suez, and an assault upon the British position in India might be 
launched from Suez with shipping procured from the Red Sea and lie de 
France (Mauritius). Talleyrand’s prime motive in advocating this policy 
would appear to have been an endeavour to humble England by striking at 
the foundations of her strength—her Eastern trade and Indian dominion. 
A secondary consideration may have been the hope of preserving something 
of the old aristocratic order in Europe by directing the energies of the Direc¬ 
tory away from Europe and into an Eastern enterprise in which they might 
well exhaust themselves. His advocacy of the Egyptian venture was power¬ 
fully supported by Bonaparte, and between them they carried the day in the 
councils of the Directory.^ 

The repercussions of the Egyptian venture were to be notable and far- 
reaching. Up to this time the defence of the British possessions in India had 
been conceived of primarily in terms of naval power. Earlier French essays 
at conquest in the East had been made from an island base, lie de France in 
the Mascarenes. La Bourdonnais, Dupleix, Bussy, all had fought with their 
backs to the sea, Bonaparte chose as his point d'appui an isthmian crossroads, 
Egypt; his striking arm was an army without peer in the East. His enterprise 
made the British Government look with apprehension, for the first time, to the 
north-western approaches to India: to the maritime approaches by the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea, to the continental approach by Persia and Afghanistan. 

* See J. Holland Rose, ‘The Political Reactions of Bonaparte’s Eastern Expedition’, English 
Historical Review^ xliv (1929), 48-58. 
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The result was to draw Britain into a lasting political relationship with the 
Ottoman and Persian Empires, designed to secure the British dominions in 
India from attack by a European power from the north-west. 

Even before Bonaparte's army had embarked at Toulon some inkling of its 
purpose had been gained in London. Word had lately reached the India 
Board^ that Tipu Sultan of Mysore, an old foe of the East India Company, 
had entered into an alliance with the governor of lie de France. To Henry 
Dundas, the President of the Board and Secretary of State for War, the news 
seemed to indicate that if, as he suspected, the immediate destination of the 
Toulon force was Egypt, its ultimate purpose was the overthrow of British 
power in India. On 13 June he confided his fears to Lord Grenville, the 
Foreign Secretary. Bonaparte, he argued, had four lines of advance open to 
him once he reached the eastern Mediterranean: the first, from Constantinople 
along the Black Sea and southwards through eastern Turkey; the second, 
from Suez down the Red Sea; the third, from Jeddah through the Hijaz 
and Yemen to the Hadhramaut coast and Muscat, and thence to the Indian 
shore; the fourth, by the Syrian desert to th.^pashaliq of Baghdad and the head 
of the Persian Gulf, where he could embark for India. Neither the Turks nor 
the Russians, Dundas believed, would permit the passage by the Black Sea. The 
ships for the Red Sea route would not be available. The difficulties of the 
Arabian passage would be formidable. The Red Sea and the Persian Gulf 
might be easily blocked by British naval forces. ‘These various reasons', he 
concluded, ‘satisfy me that if this enterprize is really to be undertaken, Bona¬ 
parte will, as much as possible, avoid the dangers of the sea, which is not his 
element, but trusting to his own exertions and the enthusiasm of his followers, 
endeavour to accomplish his object by marching to Aleppo, cross the Euphrates, 
and following the example of Alexander, by following the rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris, and descending to the Persian Gulph, and thence proceeding along 
the coast to the Indus.'^ 

Grenville was not convinced by the argument—he suggested that Dundas 
should consult a large-scale map of Asia—but he was willing to dispatch 

^ The Board of Commissioners for controlling the Affairs of India was set up by Pitt’s 
India Act of 1784 to supervise the political and military affairs of the East India Company. 
It consisted of six unpaid members of the Privy Council, including one of the Secretaries of 
State and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it could direct the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors of the Company to transmit orders from it to India on matters concerning 
peace or war, or negotiations with states outside the Company’s territories. The paid office of 
President of the Board of Control (or India Board, as it was also called) was created by Henry 
Dundas in 1793, the Secretary of State and Chancellor of the Exchequer being dropped from it. 
Two paid Commissioners, who were not Privy Councillors, were also added. As time wore on 
and the Board exerted more and more control over the affairs of the Company, the President 
functioned more and more like the head of a department of Government, and he was usually a 
member of the Cabinet. From 1841 onwards he alone was named in the Royal Commission. 
Several ex-officio members were added in the Charter revision of 1833-4. Iri 1858 the office 
was replaced by that of Secretary of State for India, and the India Board by the India Council. 

^ Montgomery Martin, The Despatches, Minutes and Correspondence of the Marquess Wel¬ 
lesley, 2nd edn., 5 vols., London, 1840, i, Appendix H. See also, same volume, 348-51, 
Dundas to Wellesley, i6 June 1798. 
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embassies to Turkey and Russia to seek their aid against Bonaparte should 
he seize Egypt. Dundas dispatched four thousand troops to India as reinforce¬ 
ments, and at his request the Admiralty gave orders in July for a squadron of 
three ships to sail via the Cape for the Red Sea, and to cruise between there 
and the Persian Gulf. The Government of Bombay were ordered to seize 
and fortify the island of Perim in the Straits of Bab al-Mandab, thus closing 
off the Red Sea, and the Supreme Government at Calcutta^ were directed to 
open communications with the rulers of states to the north-west of India 
with the object of persuading them to obstruct a French advance. Harford 
Jones, the Company’s joint factor at Basra, who was then on leave in England, 
was sent back to Turkish Traq post-haste with orders to establish a Residency 
at Baghdad and to win over the vali, Sulaiman Pasha, to the British side. 
There had been suspicions of French designs in the pashaliq two years pre¬ 
viously when two distinguished naturalists, Olivier and Bruguiere, reported 
to be agents of the Directory, had arrived in Baghdad and set themselves out 
to cultivate friendly relations with Sulaiman Pasha. From Baghdad they went 
on to Tehran, where they spent three months in inquiring into the condition 
of Persia and in discussions with the Shah’s ministers.^ The pair returned 
to Baghdad in December 1796 and left again the following May for Con¬ 
stantinople. Soon afterwards a French consul was appointed to Baghdad in 
the person of Jean-Baptiste Rousseau, cousin to the celebrated writer .3 
News of the French expedition to Egypt reached India in August and was 
followed almost immediately by reports of the destruction of the French fleet 
by Nelson at Abukir Bay on i August. With his line of communication with 
France severed, Bonaparte, it was believed, would be badly hampered in his 
future movements. The belief gave comfort to the newly arrived Governor- 
General, Lord Wellesley,^ who was already fully occupied with curbing Tipu 
Sultan in the south, fending off attacks by the Afghans in the north-v/est, and 


* The Government of Bengal were invested with a genei'at power of superintendence over 
the Company’s affairs in India, especially with respect to relations with neighbouring states. 
The Governor-General-in-Council, when discharging this duty, as distinct from that of 
President-in-Council of the Presidency of Fort William (Bengal), constituted the Supreme 
Government, For all practical purposes ‘Government of Bengal’ and ‘Supreme Government’ 
may be taken as synonymous terms until 1834, when the ‘Supreme Government’ gave way 
to the ‘Government of India’. 

^ Among the topics discussed, so report had it, were the reopening of the French factories 
at Shiraz, Ispahan, and Bandar ‘Abbas, the establishment of a French station on Kharaq 
Island, off Bushire, and the possibility of an alliance, under French auspices, of Persia and 
Turkey, directed against Russia. (Comte Alfred de Gardane (ed.), Mission du General Gardane 
en Perse sous le Premier Empire, Paris, 1865, pp. 15-16.) 

3 For an account of the two naturalists’ travels in ‘Iraq and Persia, see G. A. Olivier, 
Voyage dans VEmpire Othoman, VEgypte et la Perse, vols. iv-vi. Olivier returned to France 
alone in 1798, Bruguifere having died of fever at Ancona on the way home. 

^ Richard Colley Wellesley, 2nd Earl of Mornington, was created a peer of the United 
Kingdom (Baron Wellesley) late in 1797, before sailing for India, and was raised to the rank 
of Marquis in December 1799. Until that time he is, strictly speaking, ‘Lord Mornington’, 
and is so called in despatches of the day; but for convenience his later and better-known title 
is used here. 
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blockading the French in the Mascarenes. Not a single ship was available on 
the East Indies station to keep watch upon any move that Bonaparte might 
make from Egypt. Rear-Admiral Peter Rainier, the commander-in-chief, 
East Indies, was off the Malabar Coast watching Tipu's moves and ensuring 
that he did not link up with the French at lie de France. The rest of Rainier’s 
command was scattered throughout the Eastern Seas, mostly in China waters 
and the East Indies. It was November before he learned of the complete 
occupation of Egypt by the French and he sailed for Bombay as soon as he 
could. On arrival he was greeted with a deluge of rumours about the move¬ 
ments of the French (one of them had Bonaparte at Suez with 80,000 men, 
ready to embark) to which he was not inclined to attach much weight. Bona¬ 
parte, Rainier thought, did not possess the ships for an advance down the Red 
Sea, and a march through Syria and 'Iraq seemed far from probable. Harford 
Jones had reported from Baghdad after his arrival in September that Sulai- 
man Pasha had engaged himself to oppose any advance by the French towards 
the Gulf, and as evidence of his goodwill he had confined the French consul, 
Rousseau, to his house. ^ A watch on the Gulf, therefore, seemed to Rainier 
unnecessary, but he was willing to fall in with the wishes of the Bombay 
authorities to the extent of promising that, if the ships in the China Seas 
which were under orders to join him at the earliest opportunity arrived within 
a reasonable time, he would dispatch some of them to the Gulf to cruise 
between Basra and Muscat.^ 

The attitude of the ruler of Muscat, Sultan ibn Ahmad, to the new turn of 
events was not yet known. Since the outbreak of the Revolutionary War in 
1793 the A 1 Bu Sa'id had, for the most part, kept clear of the conflict. They 
had refused to allow European trading factories to be set up on Muscat soil, 
and hostilities were not permitted in Muscat waters. Permission had been 
granted, however, to the Government of Bombay to station an Indian broker 
at Muscat to see to the forwarding of the Company’s goods and mails, a con¬ 
cession that had been bought by a relaxation by the Government of Bengal of 
their salt monopoly, so as to allow Muscat vessels to import limited quantities 
of salt at Calcutta. In 1796 a suspicion that Muscat might be abandoning its 
position of neutrality was aroused by reports that information about the 
movements of British ships was being carried to lie de France by Muscat 
traders, and that Frenchmen were frequently passing through Muscat on 
their way to Persia and the Levant. ^ Matters were not improved, from the 
British point of view, by the knowledge that Muscat merchants were doing 
a thriving business in the disposal of British goods and ships captured by the 
French, and that the effectiveness of the British blockade of the Mascarenes 
was being undermined by a vigorous increase in trade between Muscat and 


* [I.O.] Persia and P, Gulfy vol. Jones to Dundas, Baghdad, 28 Sept. 1798. 

^ [P.R.O.] Adm. 1/169, Rainier to Evan Nepean (Secy, to Admty.), Bombay, 2 Dec. 1798. 
3 For French relations with Muscat at this period see A. Auzouz, Xa France et Muscate 
aux dix-huiti6me et dix-neuvifeme si^cles’, Revue d^Histoire Diplomatiquey xxiii (1909), 518-40. 
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lie de France. Towards the close of 1796 the Governor of Bombay, Jonathan 
Duncan, dispatched an officer to Muscat to see if there were any Frenchmen 
there and to ask Sultan ibn Ahmad what his attitude was to both the East 
India Company and the French. The reply received was somewhat over¬ 
powering in its sentiment. ‘As from former times the chain of friendship and 
amity has been so firmly established between our Sirkars that by the blessing 
of God as long as breath remains in the body the garden of love and unanimity 
will be kept fresh by the water of affection and sincerity. For this reason the 
friends of the HonTle. Company are mine and their enemies mine.'^ 

Dazzled by such effulgence, Duncan did not raise the subject again until 
the presence of Bonaparte in Egypt lent the question of the Sultan’s goodwill 
a new and urgent importance. For Muscat, from its location and its possession 
of the only good harbour in south-eastern Arabia, was admirably suited to 
serve Bonaparte as a rendezvous or staging-point, should he decide to move 
upon India. In September 1798, therefore, Duncan ordered Mehdi *Ali Khan, 
a Persian who had long been in the Company’s service and who had recently 
been appointed Resident at Bushire, to call at Muscat on his way to take up 
his appointment, and to ask Saiyid Sultan if he would agree to exclude the 
French, and their allies, the Dutch, from his dominions for the duration of the 
war, and to permit the Company to establish a factory at Muscat. It was 
rumoured that Sultan had a French physician in attendance upon him. If this 
proved true, Duncan told Mehdi 'Ali Khan, he was to ask Sultan to dismiss 
him and to accept in his place ‘a regular bred surgeon’ from Bombay.^ Mehdi 
'Ali reached Muscat in the first week of October, and after several days’ con¬ 
versation with Sultan ibn Ahmad he persuaded him, on 12 October, to set his 
seal to a qaulnamah^ or written engagement, by the second article of which he 
swore that ‘from this day forth the friend of that Sircar is the friend of this, 
and the friend of this Sircar is to be the friend of that; and, in like manner, 
the enemy of that Sircar is the enemy of this, and the enemy of this is to be 
the enemy of that’.^ 

In the third article of the qaulnamah Sultan engaged to allow neither the 
French nor the Dutch to establish a factory in his territories, ‘nor shall they 
get even ground to stand upon within this State’.^ This prohibition, the next 
article made it clear, did not apply to French ships watering at Muscat, but if 
fighting were to break out between French and British ships in Muscat 
waters, Sultan was to assist the British. He was not required, however, to take 
part in hostilities on the high seas. Sultan refused to grant the Company per¬ 
mission to establish a trading factory at Muscat on the grounds that it would 
incur the active hostility of the French to the detriment of Muscat’s trade. 
Only if the Company were prepared to undertake the defence of Muscat, its 

* [I.O.] State Papers, Bombay: E.I. Co.'s First Connection with P. Gulf, Sultan ibn Ahmad 
to Duncan, n.d. (reed. Jan. 1797). 

^ [I.O.] State Papers, Bombay: E. I. Co.'s First Connection with P. Gulf, Duncan to Mehdi 
'Ali, 3 Sept. 1798. 3 Aitchison, Treaties, xi. 54^55* Ibid. 
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trade, and its shipping against the French, would he allow it to open a fac¬ 
tory at Muscat. On the other hand, he was willing to allow it to re-establish 
its former factory at Bandar 'Abbas, which was now under his control, 
although he had recently refused a similar privilege to the French and Dutch. ^ 
As the price of his co-operation Sultan ibn Ahmad made two demands; one, 
that his ships should be supplied with wood and water free of charge at 
Bombay and Calcutta in the same way as the Company’s ships were supplied 
at Muscat; and two, that the quantity of salt that his vessels were permitted to 
land at Calcutta should be raised from 1,000 maunds to 5,000.^ 

No further effort was made by the British authorities in India during the 
rest of 1798 to strengthen their position in the Persian Gulf or its limitrophe 
countries. Instead, they waited to see what Bonaparte would do. At the end of 
December he visited Suez and gave orders for a start to be made with the 
construction of a fleet. He could expect little help from the small squadron 
under the Marquis de Sercey, based on lie de France: two of de Sercey’s 
vessels were in Far Eastern waters, and the third in the Bay of Bengal, where 
she was shortly to be taken. In January 1799 Bonaparte dispatched letters to 
Sultan ibn Ahmad and Tipu Sultan, assuring the former that any ships that 
he might send to Suez to trade would be welcomed there, and promising the 
latter that aid was forthcoming in his struggle with the British.^ Both letters 
were intercepted by the Company’s agent at Mocha and forwarded to Bom¬ 
bay, where they lent additional weight to misgivings that had already arisen 
that Saiyid Sultan was evading the terms of the recently concluded qaulnamah. 
He was known to be still employing Frenchmen in his service, and to be 
carrying on a correspondence with Tipu Sultan through the Mysore political 
agency at Muscat. His wali at Zanzibar had been distinctly unfriendly to¬ 
wards Commodore John Blankett, the officer commanding the squadron dis¬ 
patched from England in July 1798, when he called at the island in Febru^ 
1799 on his way to the Red Sea. In April a plot was uncovered in Bengal, 
involving the brother-in-law of the Nabob, to overthrow British rule with the 
help of Zaman Shah, ruler of Afghanistan. Several of the leading figures of 
Muscat, among them the wali^ were implicated in the correspondence seized. 
A letter from Saiyid Sultan the following month, declaring his firm attach¬ 
ment to the British cause was read at Bombay with scepticism. A close watch, 
obviously, would have to be kept on Muscat and its ruler for the future.^ 

# * # 

^ Ibid. In point of fact the Company already possessed the right, embodied in a series of 
firmans issued by successive Shahs of Persia over the previous 150 years, to maintain a factory 
at Bandar *Abbas. It is doubtful whether the ruler of Muscat’s conquest and subsequent lease 
of the port from Persia invalidated this right. 

2 [I.O.] State Papers^ Bombay: E. I. Co.'s First Connection with P. Gulf, Mehdi 'Ali to 
Duncan, 14 Oct. 1798, and Aitchison, loc. cit. 

3 The text of Bonaparte’s letter to Sultan is given in Sir Reginald Coupland’s East Africa 
and its Invaders ^ Oxford, 1938, p. 89. 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P, Gulf, vol. 21, Duncan to Rainier, 8 May 1799; Martin, Despatches of 
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The threat posed by the French army in Egypt faded away in the late spring 
of 1799. On 2 January of that year an alliance was concluded between Britain 
and the Sublime Porte directed towards the expulsion of the French from 
Egypt. In March Bonaparte’s advance into Syria was brought to a halt before 
the great fortress of Acre, where for two months the garrison resisted all 
attempts to overcome it. On 21 May Bonaparte was compelled to raise the 
siege and retire upon Egypt. Any possibility that he might attempt the pas¬ 
sage to India by Mesopotamia or the Red Sea now seemed to vanish. Blankett 
was in full command of the Red Sea with five ships under him, and he had 
clamped a tight blockade on Suez and Kosseir. The Straits of Bab al-Mandab 
were closed in May by the occupation of Perim Island by a force from Bom¬ 
bay. In the same month Wellesley disposed of Tipu Sultan by storming and 
taking Seringapatam, where Tipu was killed fighting in the breach. With 
Tipu vanquished and the French in disarray in the Levant, Wellesley was able 
now to turn his attention to the more abiding menace of Zaman Shah of 
Afghanistan. 

Thrice between 1792 and 1797 Zaman Shah had descended upon northern 
India, and on two of those occasions he had crossed the Indus and ravaged the 
Punjab. In the autumn of 1798 he was again threatening the Punjab from his 
advanced base at Peshawar. The key to the problem of restraining him was 
held by Persia. Baba Khan—or Fath "Ali Shah as he soon afterwards became 
—the newly enthroned Qajar ruler, had ambitions to expand eastwards into 
Khurasan and to recover from Zaman Shah the lands held earlier by the 
Safavids. It seemed reasonable to assume that if sufficient inducement were 
held out to him, he might create a diversion in western Afghanistan which 
would force Zaman Shah to abandon his invasion of India. The conclusion 
of a mutually profitable arrangement of this nature, it seemed to Wellesley, 
might also go some way towards disposing the Shah to turn a deaf ear to any 
approaches that might be made to him in the future by the French. Under 
instructions from Wellesley an approach was made to the Shah by Mehdi 
"Ali Khan at the close of 1798; but beyond eliciting from the Shah some per¬ 
functory expressions of hostility towards Zaman Shah and a declaration that 
any Frenchmen found on the Persian coast of the Gulf would be seized, the 
approach had yielded nothing of value. 

Reports from beyond the Indus in the summer of 1799 that Zaman Shah 
was contemplating a fresh descent upon the Punjab persuaded Wellesley that 
a full-scale mission to the Persian Court was called for. In August he selected 
as his envoy Captain John Malcolm, assistant Resident at Hyderabad. Mal¬ 
colm was at this time thirty years of age. He had come to India as a cadet in 
the Company’s army at the age of fourteen, and had first seen action in 
Mysore in 1790. He transferred to the political service in 1798 and was ap¬ 
pointed to Hyderabad. Up to this date there had been no hint that his charac- 

Wellesley, i. 555-6, Wellesley to Duncan, 24 Apr. 1799; [P.R.O.] Adm. 1/169, Rainier to 
Nepean, Suffolk, off Mangalore, 17 May 1799. 
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ter and talents were of an exceptional order. Only his spirit marked him out— 
bold, forceful, and ambitious—and his good fortune in attracting the eye 
of the Governor-General. Malcolm received his instructions on 10 October 
1799. The main object of his mission, he was told, was to prevent any future 
invasion of India by Zaman Shah. A secondary aim was to secure the co¬ 
operation of Fath 'Ali Shah in resisting any effort by the French to reach 
India by way of Persia or the Persian Gulf.^ He was empowered to conclude 
a treaty with the Persian ruler to secure these objects, in return for which an 
annual subsidy of up to four lakhs of rupees (about ^(^40,000) would be paid to 
Persia for the duration of the treaty, namely, three years. Thereafter the 
subsidy might be renewed at the option of the contracting parties. With 
regard to the French, Wellesley offered Malcolm no specific instructions but 
left it to him to convince the Shah that it would be in his own interest to 
oppose them. Should the French attempt an advance into Asia the Shah 
could expect to be supported in his resistance to them by a British naval 
armament in the Gulf. If he took the field actively against them, a monthly 
subsidy would be paid to him. 

Wellesley also instructed Malcolm to point out to the Shah the advantages 
that might accrue from a ‘liberal and enlightened' commercial intercourse 
between Persia and India. If the Shah conceded the point, Malcolm was to ask 
him to agree to the conclusion of a commercial convention, which would be 
of a permanent nature and would not terminate on the expiry of the political 
engagement. Finally, Malcolm was to call at Muscat on his way to Persia and 
to prevail upon Sultan ibn Ahmad to adhere more strictly to the qaulnamah 
of 1798, and to compose the quarrel he had been carrying on of late with 
Sulaiman Pasha of Baghdad. The quarrel, which was a source of embarrass¬ 
ment to the British Indian authorities in view of the alliance subsisting between 
Britain and the Porte, had originated, according to Sultan ibn Ahmad, in the 
Pasha's failure to pay the annual subsidy awarded twenty years earlier to the 
Imam Ahmad ibn Sa'id by the Ottoman Sultan for help given by Muscat to 
the Turks during the siege of Basra by the Persians. Sulaiman Pasha, for his 
part, accused Saiyid Sultan of abusing the customs privileges granted him 
at Basra. Whatever the respective merits of these charges, Malcolm was to 
impress upon Sultan ibn Ahmad that his behaviour was contrary to the spirit 
of the qaulnamahy which declared the friends of the one state to be the friends 
of the other.2 


^ How much relative importance Wellesley attached to these two aims may be gauged from 
the space allotted to each in the instructions. Those relating to Zaman Shah cover eight para¬ 
graphs; those on the French, only one. 

^ Despatches of Wellesley^ v. 82-90, Col. Wm. Kirkpatrick (Secy, to Gov.-Gen.) to Malcolm, 
Fort William, 10 Oct. 1799. For the dispute between Sultan and Sulaiman, see [I.O.] State 
Papers, Bombay: E. /. Co.'s First Connection with P. Gulf, S. Manesty (Res. at Basra) to Gov.- 
in-Council, Bombay, 17 Dec. 1798, 10 Oct., and 27 Nov. 1799; Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 21, 
Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, to Malcolm, 2 Dec. 1799, and vol. 23, Jones to Gov.-in-Council, 
Baghdad, 23 Apr. 1800. 
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Malcolm reached Bombay at the close of the year. A report on the trade of 
Persia had been prepared for him by the custom-master and accountant- 
general of the Presidency, who recommended that the trade of India with 
that country should remain predominantly, as it had to date, in the hands of 
private merchants. So far as the Company's trade was concerned no specific 
fresh privileges were sought. Malcolm might take up with the Shah a pro¬ 
posal that had been made at various times in the past, most recently by 
Mehdi 'Ali Khan, that the Company should acquire an island off the Persian 
coast as a site for a factory, which might, in time, become an emporium of the 
Gulf's trade.Malcolm left Bombay in the cruiser Intrepid on 29 December 
and reached Muscat ten days later. Saiyid Sultan was away, cruising in search 
of Qasimi pirates in his frigate Gunjava at the entrance to the Gulf. Malcolm 
followed him, and on 17 January he fell in with Sultan off Hanjam Island. 
He had a long conversation with him, in which he dwelt insistently upon the 
extent of British power in India, enhanced now by the defeat of Tipu. Sultan, 
in reply, made the most cordial professions of friendship for the British. 
Malcolm then introduced to him Surgeon Archibald Bogle, of the Bombay 
establishment, expressing the hope that Sultan would accept him as the 
Company's agent at Muscat. Sultan had not taken up the offer made to him 
by Jonathan Duncan in 1798 of the services of ‘a regular bred surgeon', but 
he had lately been reported as desiring to have an English physician by him. 
Sultan now accepted Bogle without demur, both as private physician and as 
political agent, and the arrangement was confirmed in an agreement drawn 
up and signed on 18 January 1800, which also reaffirmed the qaulnamah of 
1798.^ 

At Bushire Malcolm had to wait for four months for the arrival of his 
mihmandar^ with an official escort, to conduct him to court. During this time 
he made a number of enquiries into the political and economic condition of 
Persia, the result of which was to convince him that a new commercial agree¬ 
ment would be of little use to the Company. Trade with Persia was best left, 
as the Bombay authorities believed, in the hands of private merchants. 
Malcolm was in favour of acquiring an island site for a factory, but more for 
political than for commercial reasons. The French expedition to Egypt had 
exposed the weakness of the Ottoman Empire and made a French advance on 
India through the Ottoman dominions feasible. An eventual Russian move 
southwards from the Caspian was also a possibility. An island base would help 
to some extent to counteract both dangers, besides attracting to it Persian 
and Turkish merchants seeking security for the conduct of their transactions. 
If relations between the British Government and the Sublime Porte became 
strained, the Pasha of Baghdad might be disposed, through the existence of 

^ [I.O.] State Papers^ Bcrmbay: E. I. Co.^s First Connection with P. Gulfy Maister and Fawcett 
to Duncan, 17 Dec. 1799. 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulfy vol. 22, Malcolm to Wellesley, Bushire, i Feb, 1800. The agree¬ 
ment is reprinted in Aitchison, Treaties^ xi, 55-56. 
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such a strongpoint in the Gulf, to favour the British side. None of the islands 
in the upper Gulf seemed to Malcolm suitable for a base. Kharaq Island, 
where the Dutch had once had a factory, was not suitable, 'It has no safe 
harbour, it does not command the trade between India and Persia, nor could 
it ever become an Emporium of consequence, as the voyage even to Bus- 
sorah is reckoned nearly over when a vessel reaches this island/^ His pre¬ 
ference was for Qishm Island, near the entrance to the Gulf. Properly 
developed, he believed, it might attract to it half the trade that passed through 
Muscat. It could be administered by a resident who would not be permitted 
to engage in trade, and who would have under his command a force of 500 
sepoys and two cruisers for the defence of the settlement and its trade. The 
cost of the establishment could be met by a duty of 3 per cent, on all imports. 
Malcolm did not foresee any difficulty in acquiring possession of the island 
from the Shah.^ 

It was May before Malcolm left Bushire and November before he reached 
Tehran. His progress up-country was a splendid one. Besides a personal suite 
of six European officers, he had with him an escort of 100 sepoys and a host of 
servants, camp-followers, and Persian attendants, the whole a brilliant caval¬ 
cade of horse and foot of more than 500 persons. Malcolm had early decided 
that the success of his mission depended upon the impression that he gave of 
the power, wealth, and standing of the Company, and of himself as its envoy. 
To this end he made a lavish distribution of presents, and he insisted upon 
being accorded the proper degree of honour and respect, since he believed 
that precedence, ceremony, and protocol held an overweening importance in 
Persian eyes. His mode of proceeding led him into protracted disputes with 
local authorities along his route, but he justified these, and his exceeding of the 
financial outlay which Wellesley had authorized, by reference to the impor¬ 
tance which the Shah was said to attach to the mission. 'The commands the 
King of Persia has given respecting my treatment leave no doubt of his 
inclination to cultivate the friendship of the British Government’, he wrote to 
the Governor-General. 'But he is also urged by political motives to give the 
utmost fame and consequence to this mission, which he cannot but observe is 
critically timed not only to fix his wavering subjects in obedience but to spread 
his reputation with his enemies. Whether Path "Ali Shah^aw the mission 
exactly in this light is doubtful—he displayed no initial eagerness to meet 
Malcolm, believing him to be merely an envoy from a company of merchants 


* [I.O.] State Papers y Bombay: E. I. Co.'s First Connection with the P, Gulfy Malcolm to 
Wellesley, Bushire, 26 Feb. 1800. 

^ ‘Although the King exercises no positive authority over any of [the] Islands of the Gulph, 
those on the northern shore are all considered as part of the Empire, and an application to 
him for grants of the Island of Kishm and Anjam would be the first step towards carrying 
this plan into execution. . . . These grants would be easily obtained, as the Islands in their 
present state are of no advantage whatever to the Government.* (Ibid.) See also [I.O.] Persia 
and P. Gulfy vol. 22, Malcolm to Wellesley, Bushire, 22 Apr. and 5 May 1800. 

3 [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 22, Malcolm to Wellesley, Shiraz, 6 June, 1800. 
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—but Malcolm was understandably impressed by his reception at Ispahan, 
where 10,000 horsemen rode out to greet him, and at Tehran, where he was 
escorted into the city by 1,200 of the Royal Horse. On 16 November he had 
his first audience of the Shah, who received him seated upon the Peacock 
Throne, attired in gem-encrusted robes whose value Malcolm estimated at 
a million pounds sterling. At his second audience eleven days later Malcolm 
presented the Governor-General's gifts—a large diamond, jewelled watches, 
gold and enamelled caskets, mirrors, shawls, guns and pistols, whose stocks 
and barrels were intricately chased in silver and gold. 

Negotiations with the Shah's principal ministers, Hajji Ibrahim Khan and 
Mirza Shafi', began a few days later. Circumstances had changed to such 
a degree since Malcolm had left India that the political object of his mis¬ 
sion now hardly seemed relevant. Zaman Shah's power was on the wane in 
Afghanistan and he was daily expected to be overthrown by his rivals. The 
French army languished impotent in Egypt, and was soon to be dislodged 
by a British expeditionary force. Malcolm therefore resolved to make the 
commercial treaty the ostensible object of his mission. With little difficulty 
he secured the confirmation of all the Company's former privileges and the 
addition of some new ones, but when he proposed the cession of Qishm and 
Hanjam Islands—^which he had been empowered to do by fresh instruc¬ 
tions from Wellesley—^he encountered trouble. The Shah's ministers were 
strenuously opposed to the cession of any Persian territory, believing that the 
acquisition of an island by the East India Company would soon be followed 
by the creeping conquest of the mainland, on the pattern of the Company’s 
expansion in India. It was a suspicion which Malcolm, try as he would, 
could not erase from the minds of the Shah and his ministers. He therefore 
dropped the subject, and passed on to the question of a political treaty. He 
found the Shah and his ministers ready to co-operate in restraining Zaman 
Shah, and the substance of a treaty was agreed to, the Shah engaging, if the 
Afghan ruler ever again attacked India, to lay waste his dominions with ‘an 
army overthrowing mountains’. In return, Malcolm committed the British 
Government to aiding the Shah with arms if at any time Persia suffered attack 
by the Afghans. Nothing was said of a subsidy, Malcolm having decided that 
in the circumstances it was unnecessary to mention it. With regard to the 
French, he told the Shah that he had a common interest with other crowned 
heads in opposing the republican and revolutionary doctrines of the Direc¬ 
tory. Whether or not the Shah was impressed by the argument he agreed to 
co-operate with a British naval force in resisting a French armament should 
it appear in the Gulf, and to issue a firman forbidding Frenchmen to set foot 
on the Gulf coast of Persia on pain of death. The British Government, for 
their part, Malcolm promised, would supply the Shah with arms if the French 
attacked Persia. Again Malcolm made no mention of a subsidy.^ 

* Aitchison, Treatiesj x. 37-45. For Malcolm’s negotiations at Tehran see his dispatches in 
[I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. zz. 
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The political and commercial treaties were signed on 28 January 1801 and 
Malcolm took his departure immediately afterwards. The overriding impres¬ 
sion which he carried away with him from Tehran was of the Shah^s obsessive 
preoccupation with the threat of Russia on his northern frontiers. Georgia 
had been lost to Persia, following the Russian invasion of 1796, and further 
losses of territory had been averted only by the death of the Empress Catherine 
in November of that year, which led to the abandonment of the Russian 
expedition. The Shah’s attempts to recover Georgia had been unsuccessful, 
and he feared the resumption of Russia’s advance in the future. For Malcolm, 
the most disquieting feature of Russia’s penetration of Asia was the threat 
that it might one day present to British rule in India.^ 

Malcolm reached India in the middle of 1801, eighteen months after setting 
out from Bombay. His proceedings in Persia received Wellesley’s full ap¬ 
proval, despite the fact that he had deviated from the letter of his instruc¬ 
tions, particularly with respect to the political treaty, which he had made of 
indefinite duration instead of the three years originally stipulated, and by 
giving his mission a more anti-French character than Wellesley had intended. 
The Governor-General was somewhat daunted by the cost of the mission, but 
defended it to the Court of Directors on the grounds of what Malcolm had 
achieved.^ ‘A firm and intimate connection’ had been established with Persia, 
and ‘a valuable concession’ had been secured in the commercial treaty which 
gave the British Government virtually ‘the unrestrained use of the Persian 
seaports’ and ‘the entire command of the Persian coast’.^ 

It is not a judgement that can be fully supported. The political treaty was 
out-dated almost before it was signed. Zaman Shah was no longer dangerous, 
and the French menace had long since disappeared—if it had ever existed. 
Even Malcolm had recognized this by his decision not to offer a subsidy. The 
commercial treaty conferred no privilege of value which had not existed 
before. The mission, moreover, had set a precedent in prodigality which was 
to provoke acrimonious comparisons in years to come. Perhaps the harshest 
verdict on the treaties was that pronounced by Henry Rawlinson later in the 
century; 

. . . They were unnecessary in their nature, unsound in their policy, and pregnant 
with evil consequences;—unnecessary, inasmuch as they were aimed at an imaginary 
danger; unsound in providing for that danger a remedy too potent, or at any rate 
too violent, to be efficacious;—and of an almost suicidal tendency, in exposing the 
vulnerability of our Indian Empire, and thus courting, instead of averting, attack. 
It was an unhappy augury for our intercourse with Persia, that our political rela¬ 
tions should have commenced under such auspices. It was ominous of the troubles 

See [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 22, Malcolm to Earl of Elgin (H.B.M. Ambass., Con¬ 
stantinople), 23 Mar. 1801. 

2 What the cost had been it is difficult to say. The most frequent estimate is ten lakhs of 
rupees (about £100,000). 

3 S. J. Owen, A Selection from the Despatches, Treaties and other Papers of the Marquess 
Wellesley, Oxford, 1877, pp. 607-10, Wellesley to Sec. Committee, 28 Sept. 1801. 
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we should have in the sequel to the encounter, that we originated the idea of 'the 
road to the English’ lying through the Persian Empire. . . 

# * * 

The French occupation of Egypt came to an end in June i8oi when Cairo 
fell to a British force advancing from Alexandria, while another, from India, 
took Kosseir and Suez and advanced up the Nile. In March the following 
year peace was signed between England and France at Amiens. It was a peace 
of short duration. War broke out again in May 1805, forcing the British 
Government to look once more to the defence of the Company's possessions 
in India. For the next few years their attention was to be concentrated largely, 
as it had been wholly before 1798, upon what was throughout the Revolu¬ 
tionary and Napoleonic Wars the most important area of conflict in the East— 
the Indian Ocean and the Eastern Archipelago. Little likelihood was believed 
to exist of a threat developing from the north-west, by way of Persia and the 
Gulf. No effort was made, therefore, to keep up the connexion with Persia 
established by Malcolm. The Government of Bengal, in fact, did not even 
bother to ratify the treaties he had concluded. An embassy from the Shah in 
1802 to secure ratification was abruptly terminated by the death of the am¬ 
bassador in a fracas between his servants and the sepoy guard at Bombay.^ 
A message of regret from the Governor-General was carried to Tehran in 
1804 by the Company’s Resident at Basra, Samuel Manesty, who tried to 
invest his errand with the character of a political mission and was, as a con¬ 
sequence, promptly recalled by the Governor-General.^ No further communi¬ 
cation was held with the Persian Court for some time thereafter. 

A similar disengagement from the affairs of the Persian Gulf might well 
have followed had it not been for the renewal of French activities at Muscat 
in the latter half of 1803. Earlier in that year a fleet of seven ships, carrying 

* England and Russia in the East, London, 1875, p. 10. Rawlinson also criticized as unduly 
severe the orders sent by the Shah to his governors in Pars and Khuzistan, viz. ^ . Should 

ever any person of the French nation attempt to pass your ports or boundaries, or desire to 
establish themselves either on the shores or frontiers, you are to take means to expel or extir¬ 
pate them, and never to allow them to obtain a footing in any place, and you are at full liberty 
and authorized to disgrace and slay them.’ (Aitchison, Treaties, x. 37, ‘Translation of a Firman 
from Futteh Ali Shah’, dated 12 Sha‘ban 1215/Jan. 1801.) Some allowance, however, must 
be made for the Persian tendency towards hyperbole. 

^ The incident ended Mehdi *Ali Khan’s career in the Company’s service. He had taken 
it upon himself, on hearing of the ambassador’s death, to send a highly inaccurate version of 
it to the Persian court. For this he was dismissed from his post as Resident at Bushire and 
made to retire in April 1803. A year later he died, and his death was much regretted by 
Jonathan Duncan and others at Bombay, who arranged for him to be buried at Najaf. To the 
last, however, Mehdi ‘Ali was pursued by ill luck. The ship in which his body was being 
carried up the Gulf was taken by the French privateer La Fortune in September 1804. For¬ 
tune's captain, Duncan later learned to his relief, had had the body ‘decently committed to 
the deep’. ([I.O. Bombay Secret Letters Reed., vol. 3 (i). Gov.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 
9 Nov. 1804.) 

3 For Manesty’s account of his mission see [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 24, especially his 
dispatches of 21 Feb., 3 and 31 Mar., 28 Apr., 12 June, 6, 18, and 31 July, and 8 Nov. 1804. 
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20,000 troops, had sailed from Brest for lie de France under the command of 
General Decaen, the new Governor of lie de France and Captain-General 
of France in the East. Decaen had been instructed to make a serious bid for 
French dominion in the Eastern Seas, and one of the key points to which his 
attention had been directed was Muscat. A month after his arrival at lie de 
France in August 1803, he dispatched an agent, de Cavaignac, to Muscat, 
with orders to persuade Sultan ibn Ahmad to accept him as French Resident. 
De Cavaignac reached Muscat in October, to find Saiyid Sultan absent in 
the interior, and Captain David Seton, the Company’s Resident—Bogle had 
died in 1801—away on a cruise in the Gulf. Most of the notables of Muscat 
appeared to de Cavaignac well disposed to a renewal of the French connexion, 
but Saiyid Sultan on his return refused to accept him as French Resident, 
on the grounds that to do so would violate the qaulnamah of 1798. Com¬ 
mendable though it appeared, Sultan’s attitude was not dictated wholly by 
friendship for the British. For three years past he had been under attack on 
his landward frontiers from the Wahhabis of central Arabia, while at sea he 
was warring with the Qawasim of the Pirate Coast and the 'Utub of Bahrain.^ 
The only power capable of aiding him against these foes was the British 
Government in India, and he had no intention of imperilling his chances of 
British support by flirting with the French. Moreover, the trade of Muscat 
was directed mainly towards India, and Jonathan Duncan had warned him 
that very month that *if the French obtain a footing at Muscat on any terms 
or in any situation, all communication between Muscat and India must 
cease’. ^ 

The failure of de Cavaignac’s mission did not prevent the French from 
using Muscat as a supply port for privateers and a clearing-house for the 
spoils of war. La Fortune (24 guns) cruised in the Gulf from September to 
November 1804, taking four ships, including the Company’s armed brig 
Fly, before she fell to the guns of H.M.S. Concorde at the end of November.^ 
Early in the new year the Bombay Marine cruiser Teignmouth fought an 
inconclusive action with an unnamed privateer at the entrance to the Gulf. 
Irritating though the Government of Bombay might find the use of Muscat 
by French privateers, there was nothing in the qaulnamah of 1798 to forbid 
French ships from calling at that port for supplies. Sultan ibn Ahmad had 
pointed this out as early as May 1800 to a visiting official from Bombay, 
adding that he did not construe the second article of the qaulnamah, declaring 
the enemies of one state to be the enemies of the other, as establishing a strict 


* See below, Ch. III. 

^ [I.O.] Precis of Correspondence regarding the Affairs of the Persian Gulfy 1801-1833, p. 29, 
Duncan to Sultan, 21 Oct. 1803. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Letters Reed., vol. 3 (i), Gov.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 9 Nov. 
1804. Before this, only one privateer had been sunk in the Gulf. In October 1799 a severe 
action had been fought off the Quoins between H.M.S. Trincomali and the 18-gun privateer 
Vlphigerdey^vAdPci ended in the total destruction of both vessels when TrincomalVs magazine 
blew up. 
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offensive and defensive alliance. So long as he did not allow Frenchmen to 
reside in his dominions, he said, he considered himself free to carry on normal 
commercial relations with them.^ It was a view which the Government of 
Bombay found it convenient to acquiesce in, partly because French privateer¬ 
ing activity in the Gulf was never severe, but mainly because a too literal 
interpretation of the second article of the qaulnamah might have involved them 
in the defence of Muscat against the French or, worse still, the Wahhabis.^ 
They persisted in this attitude until after the death of Sultan ibn Ahmad in 
November 1804. Badr ibn Saif, his successor, was merely required to con¬ 
firm the qaulnamah, and it was not until he was killed in the summer of 1806 
that the Bombay authorities were again confronted with the question of 
Muscat’s relations with the French. 

The new ruler was Badr’s sixteen-year-old cousin, Sa'id ibn Sultan, a son 
of Sultan ibn Ahmad, who won his way to the throne by assassinating Badr.^ 
Sa'id’s position in the early months of his reign was extremely precarious. 
He had little support among the tribes, the Wahhabis were ravaging his 
western borders, and the Qawasim were assailing him in the north. The 
manner of his accession was looked upon with distaste by the British authori¬ 
ties in India, and for almost a year they withheld recognition from him. 
Muscat’s relations with the French had been distant ever since the death of 
Sultan ibn Ahmad. Badly in need of an ally to give countenance to his rule 
at home and to deter his enemies abroad, Sahd was anxious to affront neither 
of the two great adversaries in the war being fought in the Eastern Seas. As 
fate would have it, within a month of his accession he found himself at odds 
with both. 

In mid-July 1806 a French privateering brig, La Vigilante, called at Muscat 
to refit and take on supplies before proceeding to the Gulf. She had been 
in Muscat Cove only a short time when H.M. frigate Concorde appeared. 
ConcoYde^% captain found that besides supplying the Frenchman with water, 
stores, and money, Sa*id had lent him seamen to repair his rigging. Regard¬ 
ing this as a breach of the qaulnamah, Concorde'^ captain told Sa'id that he 
must order La Vigilante to quit Muscat within 24 hours. Sa'id reluctantly 
complied, and Concorde put to sea to cruise just below the horizon in wait for 
the Frenchman. La Vigilante sailed a few hours later and was taken without 
a fight nine miles out. Fearing what the French reaction might be to her 
capture, Sa'id wrote to Duncan at Bombay, protesting against the action 
of Concorde'^ captain, and asking for La Vigilante to be released. Duncan 
sympathized with Sa'id’s contention that the interpretation put upon the 

^ [I.O.] Home Miscellaneous Series, vol. 472, J. H. Lovett to Duncan, Muscat, 12 May 1800. 
Lovett agreed with Sultanas interpretation of the words of the second article; ‘Though they 
appear to convey the strictest idea of an offensive and defensive alliance, yet I fancy they would 
more properly come under the head of compliments as much so as a request “to consider 
Oman as part of the British Dominions and Great Britain as a part of Oman”.’ 

2 See below, Ch. III. 

3 Tor Badr’s reign and the circumstances of his death, see below, pp. 107-9, 
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qaulnamah by Concorde's captain had been unduly harsh, and he conse¬ 
quently informed the president of the Court of Vice-Admiralty at Bombay, 
where La Vigilante was to be judged, that the government would be embar¬ 
rassed if she were to be condemned. He was told in reply that the Court 
would not take cognizance of arguments of a political nature, and La Vigilante 
was duly condemned as a lawful prize of war. 

The consequences for Saiyid Sa'id were unpleasant. That autumn eight 
Muscat vessels bound for the Bay of Bengal were boarded and their car¬ 
goes seized by the French frigate La PiSmontaise, Her captain informed the 
nakhudaSy or masters, of the Muscat vessels that he was acting under orders 
from General Decaen to retaliate for the capture of La Vigilante, Perplexed 
and frightened, Sahd dispatched vakils, or agents, to lie de France to plead 
with Decaen for the restoration of the plundered cargoes. At the same time 
he sent a vakil to Bombay with a letter for Duncan, reproaching him for his 
conduct (‘And this is always the employment of your people, to perplex me 
and violate my dignity and that of my port, tho^ they experience from me 
every respect and attention on your account*) and asking for either naval 
protection for Muscat shipping or the restoration of La Vigilante,^ What 
Sahd really wanted, however, was to be allowed to continue to act as broker 
for the disposal of French privateering spoils, and, simultaneously, to form 
a connexion with the British Government in India that would enable him, so 
he hoped, to enlist their aid against his enemies in Arabia and the Gulf. 
Sahd knew that he was on weak ground in making this approach, especially 
as he had only lately given refuge at Muscat to a notorious pirate, Saiyid 
Muhammad *Aqil, who operated from Salalah in Dhufar, on the southern 
coast of Arabia, and who had been active during 1806 in provisioning French 
privateers visiting the Red Sea. Early in 1806 Muhammad 'Aqil was reported 
to be negotiating the purchase of Kamran Island, off Luhaiya, on the Yemen 
coast, from the ruler of Luhaiya, after having helped three French officers to 
survey Hodeida, Kamran, and Qunfidhah on the Hijaz coast. Concluding 
that the French intended to turn Kamran into a privateer base, the Bombay 
Government dispatched two cruisers to the Red Sea at the end of July, with 
Captain Seton as political officer, to hunt down "Aqil and to prevent the 
French from carrying out their plans.^ 'Aqil fled before the cruisers arrived 
and made for Muscat. Seton called at Luhaiya and obtained a promise from 
the ruler to exclude the French from Kamran and any ports under his 
authority. 3 

^ [LO.] Boards Colins,, vol. 257, Colin. 5650, Sa'id to Duncan, 5 Dhu’l-Qa*dah 1221/i5 
Jan. 1807. 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Letters Reed., vol. 3 (i), Gov.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 10 May, 
11 July, and 12 Aug. 1806. *Aqil had taken an American ship, the Essex of Salem, off Kamran 
in February, and butchered the entire crew. (See [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. i, 
enclos. to Sec, Letter of ii July 1806, Seashrun Hirjee (Company's broker at Mocha) to 
Gov., 15 June 1806, and enclos. to Sec. Letter of 12 Aug. 1806, Charles Forbes to Duncan, 
Bombay, 19 July 1806). 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Political Letters Received, vol. 2, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 25 Feb. 1807, 
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It was not so much Sa'id's action in giving shelter to Muhammad 'Aqil, 
however, that made the Supreme Government treat him with suspicion, as 
their aversion to becoming involved in any way in Muscat’s affairs. Under the 
temporary Governor-Generalship of Sir George Barlow they were adhering 
closely to the policy laid down by the East India Directors on the recall of 
Wellesley: financial retrenchment, no costly acquisitions of territory, no 
avoidable entanglements with states beyond the borders of British India. 
Already Barlow’s government had confined the functions of the Company’s 
Residents in the Gulf within narrow and primarily commercial limits. ‘The 
Resident at Bushire’, the Governor of Bombay was informed in June 1806, 
‘under the present limited constitution of that office, not being vested with 
any political character, the occasions for his interference in questions of 
a political nature must be few, and of a peculiar urgency, to justify such 
interference.’^ Two months later the Baghdad and Basra Residencies were 
placed, as that at Bushire already was, under the control of the Government 
of Bombay, and the Residents were forbidden to correspond directly with 
the Governor-General.^ 

The Residency at Muscat had fallen vacant early in 1806, when the Resi¬ 
dent had gone on sick leave, and it had deliberately been left vacant ever 
since, so as to diminish the risk of British involvement in the defence of 
Muscat or Muscat’s interests, either in the context of the war with France 
or in that of Muscat’s relations with other Asiatic states. 

In April 1807 the Supreme Government gave Sahd his answer. Muscat 
interests, he was told, would be better served by his assuming a neutral 
position than by remaining a British ally. He should seek to renew amicable 
relations with the French, and to help him to do so La Vigilante would be 
restored to him.^ For Sahd it was hardly a satisfactory outcome, since it 
rendered his relations with the British more distant than ever. However, it 
meant the end of Muscat’s involvement in the war, and in June 1807 he con¬ 
cluded a commercial convention with Decaen. Not long afterwards a French 
commercial agent was posted to Muscat without provoking any protests 
from India. 

# # # 

Decaen’s willingness to resume friendly relations with Muscat was not 
prompted solely by a desire to accommodate Saiyid Sa'id or the merchants of 
lie de France. There was a general drive on the part of France in 1806-7 
restore her influence in the East. Napoleon had forgotten neither his dreams 

^ [I.O.] Enclos, to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. i,enc]os. to Sec. Letter of 12 Aug. 1806, N. B. 
Edmonstone (Secy, to Gov.-Gen.) to F. Warden (Secy, to Govt., Bombay), 19 June 1806. 

2 [l-O.] Bengal Secret Letters Received^ vol. 9 (Series i), Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Sec. 
Committee, Fort William, 20 Aug. 1806. 

3 [I.O.] Board's Colins.y vol. 257, Colin. 5650, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Gov.-in-Council, 
Bombay, Fort William, 23 Apr. 1807. All the correspondence concerning the Vigilante episode 
may be found in this collection. 
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of Eastern Empire, nor the lesson he had learned in Egypt, viz., that action in 
the East could sway the politics of Europe. The resumption of French diplo¬ 
matic activity in Asia was directed, in the first instance, to bringing about the 
neutralization of Russia in Europe, by means of a triple alliance of France, 
Turkey, and Persia against Russia in Asia. The next step, or so it seemed to 
Napoleon, might well be a march upon India, in company with Russia and 
with the compliance of Persia. A more practical view of the potentialities of 
an Eastern policy was taken by Talleyrand, Writing to the Emperor in 
February 1807, he pointed out that while Persia could pose no military threat 
to the British in India (‘elle peut lever et entretenir un assez grand nombre 
de troupes; mais dans ses armees il y a des hommes et point de soldats'^), 
she could do them considerable harm by expelling British merchants from 
Persia and by forbidding all trade and intercourse between Persia and India.^ 

Talleyrand’s views derived from the experiences of French agents sent to 
Persia over the preceding two years. Approaches had been made to the Shah 
by French agents in Syria towards the end of 1804 for joint Franco-Persian 
action against Russia, which was again at war with Persia. The approaches 
had been rejected, probably because they had not been specific enough. 
When war broke out between France and Russia the following year Napoleon 
dispatched Colonel Alexandre Romier to Tehran with a proposal that the 
Shah should repudiate his treaties of 1801 with the British and ally himself 
with France against Russia, in return for which he would be provided with 
subsidies and even military aid. As the Shah had only recently sent an am¬ 
bassador, Muhammad Nabi Khan, to India to solicit the British Govern¬ 
ment’s help in his struggle with Russia, he was not disposed to consider 
Romier’s proposal until he had learned the outcome of Muhammad Nabi’s 
mission. Romier died soon after his arrival at Tehran in October 1805, and 
his place there was taken the following May by Amedee Jaubert, who found, 
on his arrival, that the Shah was in a more receptive frame of mind to listen 
to the French proposals than he had been the previous October. 

The reason lay in the discouraging reports which Muhammad Nabi had 
been sending back from India. The envoy had landed at Bombay in October 
1805, and he reached Calcutta at the close of the year. There he found the 
acting Governor-General, Barlow, completely uninterested in the troubles of 
Persia, and not in the least disposed to accede to any of his requests, which 
included one for twenty lakhs of rupees as blood-money for the death of 
his brother-in-law, the previous ambassador. ^ Muhammad Nabi dallied at 

^ Pierre Bertrand, Lettres inedites de Talleyrand d Napoleon, i8oo-i8og, Paris, 1889, 
pp. 313-15, Talleyrand to Napoleon, 28 Feb. 1807. ^ Ibid. 

3 There are grounds for suspecting that Muhammad Nabi had sought the embassy pri¬ 
marily to enrich himself at the expense of the Company, of whose wealth and liberality he 
had been convinced by the splendour of Malcolm's mission. At Bombay he had preferred a 
number of immoderate demands upon the authorities regarding his treatment, including one 
that his horses should be shod with gold and silver, but only loosely so, in order that the shoes 
might drop off as he rode by and be scrambled for by the populace. 
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Calcutta for a year without making any progress. At the close of 1806 he 
received a letter from the Shah, written in May, the month in which Jaubert 
had arrived at Tehran, saying that he would conclude no agreement with the 
French until Muhammad Nabi had returned with the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment’s final answer.^ The envoy showed the letter to Barlow, who was not 
impressed by it. He had received reports of Romier’s and Jaubert’s activities, 
and he considered that their importance had been exaggerated.^ Moreover, 
Russia was now an ally of England, and he could not support Persia against 
her except on the express instructions of the Home Government. He told 
this to Muhammad Nabi in January 1807, adding that the treaty of 1801 had 
been directed against France, not Russia. The articles in the treaty providing 
for aid in the event of war applied only to Afghanistan and, in the case of 
a European power, to France. They did not apply to Russia. The Shah, 
Barlow went on to remind Muhammad Nabi, was still bound by the treaty to 
oppose the French, and to lend this point additional emphasis Barlow took the 
step, which apparently had not been thought worth taking before, of ratifying 
both the political and the commercial treaties.^ 

The Shah did not wait for Muhammad Nabi’s return before coming to 
terms with the French. Even before Jaubert’s arrival he had sent an emissary 
to Constantinople to sound out the French Ambassador there on the pos¬ 
sibility of an offensive and defensive alliance against Russia. He was pre¬ 
pared, in return, to co-operate in a French invasion of India, to the extent of 
dispatching an army to march upon India by way of Kandahar and Kabul, 
and to grant the French a base in the Gulf for operations against the British.^ 
A suitable answer was returned to the Shah through Jaubert, and towards 
the close of 1806 an envoy from the Shah left Tehran for France, in company 
with Jaubert, to negotiate an alliance. 

East India House and the India Board had been kept informed of the pro¬ 
gress of these exchanges by Harford Jones, the Resident at Baghdad, but they 
did not exhibit much interest in them up to the time of Jones’s return to 
England on furlough at the end of 1806. In the first week of January 1807 he 
submitted a memorandum to the India Board, outlining the dangers to be 
apprehended from the Shah’s approach to France. Persia, Jones pointed out, 
would not stand to gain much from an alliance with France, since Napoleon 
could do little to bring pressure upon Russia to abandon her designs on 
northern Persia. The acquisition by France of a foothold in Persia, on the 
other hand, would be highly detrimental to the British position in the East, 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/1, Fath *AH Shah to Muharamad Nabi, RabP i, 1221/May 1806. 

^ [LO.] Bengal Sec, Letters Reed., vol. 9 (i), Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 
Fort William, 20 Aug. 1806. Barlow placed the blame for the exaggeration upon the authors 
of the reports, Harford Jones at Baghdad and Samuel Manesty at Basra. 

3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/1, Edmonstone to Muhammad Nabi, 10 Jan. 1807. Rawlinson, Curzon, 
and Lorimer, among others, all err in stating that the treaties were never ratified. 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/1, Instructions of Persian emissary, translated by John Hine (Asst. Res. 
at Baghdad). 
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and an effort should be made to prevent it, A British embassy should be dis¬ 
patched without delay to Persia, travelling there by way of St. Petersburg 
with the object of persuading the Tsar to compose his differences with Persia 
in the face of the greater danger presented by France. The embassy should be 
from the Crown and not the Company, to give it greater weight, and its task 
would be to restore Anglo-Persian relations to an amicable footing. Any 
engagements which the Shah might have concluded in the meantime with 
France would be treated as if they had never existed.^ 

There was nothing in Jones’s proposals that the India Board was not 
already familiar with (he had been urging them upon it almost since the day 
he had arrived in Baghdad in 1798), and his memorandum would probably 
have been ignored had it not been for the unfavourable turn that the war 
with France took in the first half of 1807. Throughout 1806 the Ottoman 
Empire had been steadily moving towards the French camp, and early in the 
new year the expected rupture with England took place. As the Turks had 
already fallen out with the Russians, Russia was now England’s only ally in 
the East. Relations with Russia, however, had been growing cooler, and by 
the early summer an alarming prospect began to open up before British eyes 
of the Ottoman and Persian Empires ranging themselves alongside France in 
the East, with Russia gradually withdrawing to a position of neutrality. It was 
a prospect that led George Canning, the new Foreign Secretary, in May to 
adopt Jones’s suggestion of a mission to Persia. John Malcolm’s name was 
put forward for the post of ambassador by the Earl of Minto, the Governor- 
General elect, but the suggestion was received sourly by the East India 
Directors, who had already agreed that the Company should bear the expenses 
of the mission and who remembered, with resentment, Malcolm’s extrava¬ 
gance on his earlier mission. Harford Jones, a safer man, was chosen instead, 
and a baronetcy was conferred upon him to invest his embassy with the 
appropriate dignity. Preliminary instructions were drafted by Canning in 
June and the Supreme Government were informed of Jones’s appointment. 

Unknown to Canning, Napoleon had concluded a secret treaty of alliance 
with the Shah’s envoy, Mirza Muhammad Riza, at Finkenstein on 4 May. 
In it the Emperor guaranteed the integrity of Persia and recognized Georgia 
as part of Persia. He engaged to make every effort to constrain Russia to 
evacuate that province and to conclude a treaty of peace. A French embassy 
would be established at the Persian court in a permanent capacity, and arms 
and military instructors would be supplied to help reorganize the Persian 
army on European lines. For his part, the Shah was to break off all political 
and commercial intercourse with the British, to declare war upon them, and 
to commence hostilities without delay. British officials and merchants resident 
in Persia were to be expelled and all communication by the Shah’s subjects 
with any British possession was to be forbidden. Should a French squadron 

' [I.O.] Persia and P. Gtdfy vol. 27, Memo, by Jones, London, 7 Jan. 1807. 
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appear in the Persian Gulf it was to receive any help it required at Persian 
ports. The Shah was to use his influence to persuade the Afghan states to 
join him in a descent upon India, and he was to afford every assistance to any 
French expedition dispatched against India.^ 

Napoleon enlarged upon this last point in his instructions to General 
Claude Gardane, the ambassador selected by him to proceed to Persia. ‘La 
Perse est consideree par la France sous deux points de vue: comme ennemie 
naturelle de la Russie et comme moyen de passage pour une expedition aux 
Indes.^ Gardane would be expected to make exhaustive inquiries into the 
possibility of an advance upon India by way of Persia and the Gulf. If an 
expedition were dispatched, it would land at Alexandretta and march through 
Syria to Persia, or it would sail via the Cape and disembark near the entrance 
to the Gulf. Gardane was therefore to ascertain what ports on the Persian 
coast could provide anchorage, water, and supplies for a fleet large enough 
to carry 20,000 men.^ 

Barely two months after issuing these instructions Napoleon reached his 
famous accommodation with the Tsar Alexander I at Tilsit. This fact alone is 
sufficient to throw doubt upon the seriousness of his intentions in concluding 
the Treaty of Finkenstein; its sole purpose may simply have been to provide 
a makeweight to throw into the balance in his negotiations with Alexander.^ 
The peace of Tilsit, the worst setback that England had faced in the war, lent 
Harford Jones’s mission a new urgency. Any hope of forestalling the French 
in Persia by mediating with Russia was now gone. A rather more desperate 
goal had now to be attained: the prevention of a tripartite alliance of France, 
Russia, and Persia for the purpose of invading India. Jones would have to 
play upon the Shah’s fear of Russia, and to persuade him that the newly 
formed friendship of France and Russia could place Persia in great danger. 
On 28 August Canning gave Jones his final instructions. He was to procure 
the Shah’s strict adherence to the treaties of 1801 or, failing that, his neutrality 
in the war between England and France. Should the Shah prove willing to 
sever his connexion with France—Canning was still ignorant of the Treaty of 
Finkenstein—Jones was empowered to offer him arms, money, and military 
instructors, as well as naval support in the Persian Gulf, in return for ‘liberal 
engagements’ to act in the British cause in the event of an attempted invasion 
of British India by a European power—France or Russia. As war had now 
been declared between England and the Ottoman Empire, Jones was to 
ascertain the disposition of the Pasha of Baghdad and to enter into a conven- 


* Alexandre J. H. de Clercq, Recueil des Traites de la France, 23 vols., Paris, 1864-1917, ii. 
201-3. ^ Mission du Giniral Gardane, pp. 81-94, Napoleon to Gardane, 10 May 1807. 

^ Gardane had been warned in his instructions that a formal alliance of Turkey, Persia, 
and France was no longer desired: what was sought was merely concerted action against 
Russia. (Ibid.) Talleyrand, who had been against such an engagement all along, made the 
same point to Gardane: ‘Ne parle, ni k Constantinople ni k T^h^ran, d’alliance entre la 
Turquie et la Perse, mais de simple amitid et de n 6 cessit 4 d’agir de concert centre les Russes.* 
{Mission du General Gardane, p. 316, Talleyrand to Gardane, 6 June 1807.) 
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tion with him, if he proved amiably disposed, guaranteeing him against attack, 
either by his suzerain or by the French or by the Persians. If Jones should 
fail in his mission, then coercion might have to be employed against the Shah, 
such as raising up rebellion against him in his own country; and if the Pasha 
of Baghdad proved obdurate, an approach might be made to the Wahhabi 
Amir, Sa'ud ibn ^Abdul *Aziz, who now controlled Arabia from coast to 
coast, to secure his co-operation in impeding a French advance from the 
Mediterranean.^ 

* # # 

Intelligence of the Peace of Tilsit was dispatched from London to the 
Supreme Government in Indiatowards theend of September. In what amounted 
to a reversal of the external policy pursued since the recall of Wellesley, the 
Secret Committee of the Court of Directors instructed the Governor-General 
to enter into communication with the countries lying between India and 
Persia, to warn them of the danger in which they stood, and to endeavour 
to form connexions with them to oppose any French or Franco-Russian 
expedition against India. Military reinforcements would be held in readi¬ 
ness in England for dispatch to India or the Near East should signs appear 
that such an expedition was in the offing. Mention was made of the plan 
to raise up southern Persia against the Shah, but with the warning that 
relations would have to have deteriorated sharply before such an expedient 
could be adopted. A similar caution was issued with respect to the suggested 
approach to the Wahhabis, since they were hated and feared by Turks and 
Persians alike. ^ 

Intimations of impending trouble had already reached the Indian authori¬ 
ties from Persia. Half-way through the year the Resident at Bushire had for¬ 
warded a report to Bombay that the Shah had agreed to cede Bandar 'Abbas 
to the French, who intended to develop it as a base and supply it from lie de 
France. On the receipt of this report Jonathan Duncan immediately applied 
to the naval commander-in-chief. East Indies, Vice-Admiral Sir Edward 
Pellew, for a man-of-war to be dispatched to the Gulf to reinforce the frigate 
Fox, which was already cruising there. Pellew replied that he could not spare 
a ship for such a purpose and that in any case he considered the French scheme 
‘extremely problematicar. A second application was made to him by the 


* [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/1, Canning to Jones, 28 Aug. 1807. See also F.O. 60/2, R. Dundas to 
Jones, India Board, 8 Sept. 1807. (Robert Dundas had succeeded his father as President of 
the India Board in the new Ministry.) Canning had earlier taken up and then rejected a 
scheme, almost certainly emanating from Jones, to replace the Shah on the throne with a 
prince of the former Zand dynasty. (See [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/1, Canning to Jones, 2 June and 
21 Aug. 1807 (Nos. I and 2); and Dundas to Canning, 20 Aug. 1807. See also [I.O.] Board's 
Drafts: Secret Despatches to India, vol. 3, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, i June 1807 (No. 
28).) 

2 [ 1 . 0 .] Board*s Drafts: Sec, Desp, to India, vol. 3, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 24 Sept. 
1807 (No. 31). 
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new Governor-General, Minto, shortly after his arrival in India. Minto was 
worried by a fresh report from the Resident at Bushire that the Shah had 
ceded not only Bandar 'Abbas to the French but Kharaq and Hormuz Islands 
as well. In mid-October Pellew agreed to reinforce H.M.S. Fox with the 
frigate Pitty and to dispatch H.M.S. Albion (74 guns) to Bombay, with orders 
to her commander to take under his command the three frigates refitting 
there and to hold himself in readiness for any eventuality.^ 

Less anxiety was felt at Calcutta about possible French activity in Turkish 
Arabia, despite the conclusion of the Franco-Turkish alliance. 'Ali Pasha, 
the vali of Baghdad, had so far shown no disposition to follow his suzerain 
into the French camp. On the contrary, he had gone out of his way to demon¬ 
strate his friendship for the British by asking the acting Resident at Baghdad 
and the Resident at Basra to remain at their posts. So long as 'Ali Pasha con¬ 
tinued in this frame of mind, the Supreme Government reasoned, it would 
be better to avoid making any move that might draw 'Iraq into the area of 
conflict. If, however, the pasha were to manifest a change of heart, then the 
question would have to be faced, whether the expense and trouble of an 
expedition to coerce him would be worth the benefits that might be obtained 
from it. The Porte's hold on the pashaliq was so feeble that it would hardly 
be distressed by an attack upon it, and the only real British interest in it was 
the route it afforded for the transmission of mails.^ 

Such were the conclusions reached by the Supreme Government before 
Minto's arrival in India. They were not, however, those of John Malcolm, 
who at this time was Resident at Mysore, and he had an opportunity of im¬ 
pressing his views upon the Governor-General soon after his arrival. Though 
war had not yet broken out, so far as was known in India, between Britain 
and the Porte, it seemed to Malcolm that it was bound to come, in which 
case it would be advisable to obtain a foothold in the pashaliq so as to prevent 
any attack upon India by a European power from that quarter. ‘Persia and 
Turkey', he wrote to the Governor-General's secretary, ‘may both be con¬ 
sidered as barrier Powers to British India, and the destruction of either by 
a European power would endanger India so far that it would expose it to the 
early invasion of such power; and consequently it is the policy of England to 
aid and support those states or to endeavour to create and strengthen others 
to effect the same object.'^ The pashaliq of Baghdad, Malcolm suggested, 
might be detached from the Porte and erected into an independent state, and 
its integrity guaranteed by the British Government. A strategic point in the 
country—Malcolm suggested Qurnah, at the confluence of the Tigris and 
Euphrates—might be made into a British base, and a force permanently 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 2, Gov.-in-Council, 31 Aug. 1807; and [P.R.O.] 
Adm. 1/179, Pellew to Wm. Marsden (Secy, to Admty.), Culloden, Madras, i8 Oct. 1807, with 
enclosures. 

2 [I.O.] Bengal Sec. Letters Reed., vol. 10 (i), Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 
Fort William, 12 June 1807. 

3 [ 1 . 0 .] Home Misc., vol. 737, Malcolm to Edmonstone, Mysore, 12 Aug. 1807. 
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stationed there. The loss of Traq, Malcolm conceded, might well hasten the 
disintegration of the Ottoman Empire to the ultimate benefit of Russia— 
and it was Russia, not France, which posed the greater threat to British rule in 
India—but he insisted that no effort by England could save ‘this sinl^ing 
Empire’.^ Even as Malcolm was expressing these views events in thepashaliq 
seemed to be lending them additional force. 'Ali Pasha was assassinated in 
August 1807, and in the struggle for the succession which followed it appeared 
for a time that a candidate loyal to the Sultan might prevail. By the close of 
the year, however, Sulaiman Pasha the Younger had emerged the victor, and 
shortly afterwards he established friendly relations with the British authorities 
in India. With his anxiety about Turkish Arabia allayed, if not wholly re¬ 
moved, Minto was free to concentrate upon the more serious situation de¬ 
veloping in Persia. 

General Gardane arrived at Tehran on 4 December 1807, His task, to 
secure the fulfilment of the Shah's obligations under the Treaty of Finken- 
stein, had not been rendered easier by the Peace of Tilsit; but he probably 
counted upon being able to convince the Shah that the recovery of Georgia 
might be accomplished as readily by French mediation as by French arms. 
From Napoleon's point of view the conclusion of peace with Russia had 
created a far more favourable situation for the advancement of his schemes of 
Eastern conquest than had existed previously, when he had been saddled 
with the obligation to take Persia's part, militarily and diplomatically, against 
Russia. A combination of France, Russia, and Persia for the purpose of in¬ 
vading India, it now seemed, might well prove a far from impossible project, 
provided that Gardane's negotiations at the Persian court were successful. 

Shortly after his arrival Gardane had felt constrained by the suspicion 
evinced by the Shah to issue a written declaration that, until the fourth article 
of the treaty, which engaged Napoleon to use his best efforts to secure the 
restoration of Persian territory and to bring about a peace treaty, had been 
implemented, and an end made to the fighting in northern Persia, the Shah 
would not be expected to comply with the stipulations respecting hostilities 
with the British in India.^ A draft agreement was then drawn up in which 
the Shah consented to the establishment of French factories at Bushire and 
Bandar "Abbas, to the cession of Kharaq and Hormuz Islands, and to the 
inspection of these islands by officers of Gardane's staff with a view to their 
fortification. 3 

Reports of these transactions filtered through to Bushire in the early weeks 
of 1808 and were relayed to India by the Resident.^ A momentary panic was 
caused at Bombay in January 1808 by a rumour that a portion of the French 

^ Ibid. 

2 For the text of the declaration, see [I.O.] Persia and P, Gulf, vol. 26, H. Jones to R. 
Dundas, Tehran, 16 Mar. 1809 (No. 3), enclosing Declaration of Gardane, 17 Dec. 1807. 

3 [ 1 . 0 .] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 29, Malcolm to Minto, Bushire, 8 June 1808. 

^ Much of the information came from the Shah’s son, Husain *Ali Mirza, Prince-Governor 
of Fars, who regarded the French with dislike. 
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army in Poland had been detached under the command of General Menon^ 
with orders to proceed through Turkey to Aleppo and march from there to 
Persia. Even more disturbing, because it was better authenticated, was a re¬ 
port that a large French naval force, comprising two ships of the line and four 
to six frigates, carrying several hundred troops, had quitted La Rochefort 
for the East the previous June, and that the noted freebooter, Robert Surcouf, 
in the privateer Revenant, had slipped out of St. Malo, bound for the East 
Indies. The destination of the French squadron was said to be the Persian 
Gulf, where it was to take charge of the ports and islands obtained by Gar- 
dane. The report caused work on the three frigates in dock at Bombay to be 
speeded up, and by the end of January they were ready for sea. On 4 February 
a strong squadron, under the command of Captain John Ferrier, R.N., and 
consisting of H.M.S. Albion, the frigates Phaeton and Dedaigneuse, the East 
Indiaman Royal George (50 guns), and the Bombay Marine cruisers Morning- 
ton and Ternate, weighed from Bombay for the Gulf. On board the squadron 
were 200 men of H.M. 56th Regiment and 60 artillerymen, as well as Captain 
David Seton, the former Resident at Muscat, who had orders to reopen the 
Residency. Behind him, Ferrier left orders for H.M.S. Russell and St. 
Fiorenzo, which were expected at Bombay shortly, to follow him to the Gulf. ^ 

Naval measures alone, however, were not, in Minto’s view, sufficient to 
counteract Gardane^s activities at Tehran. He had already come to the con¬ 
clusion well before the India Board's orders of September 1807 reached him 
that missions should be sent to Afghanistan, Sind, and the Punjab. The 
situation in Persia, he decided in January 1808, would not wait upon Harford 
Jones's arrival but called for immediate action. Malcolm had been urging 
such a course upon him for two months past, arguing that it must be made 
clear to the Shah that the British Government would not tolerate the con¬ 
tinuance of French intrigues in Persia. If the price of securing the Shah’s 
assent to the dismissal of Gardane's mission was the British Government’s 
taking Persia’s part against Russia, then this price would have to be paid. 
Nor should they hesitate to do so, Malcolm argued, because Russia would 
ultimately prove the greater enemy of Britain in Asia. If the Shah refused to 
break with the French, then a show of force would have to be made. The 
Residency should be withdrawn from Bushire, a British base set up in the 
Gulf, and trade between India and Persia interrupted.^ Minto accepted the 
arguments. He would dispatch a mission to the Gulf, he said, which would 
approach the governments of Persia and Turkish Arabia ‘with the portfolio of 
the diplomatist masking the muzzles of our British guns'.^ The leader of that 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 2, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 20 Feb. 1808; Board^s 
Colins., vol. 258, Colin. 5655, Wm. Newnham (Secy, to Govt.) to Ferrier, 25 Jan. 1808, and 
Ferrier to Duncan, 26 Jan. 1808. Since his departure from Muscat Seton had been employed 
on political missions to Kutch and the Red Sea. 

2 Sir J. W. Kaye, Life and Correspondence of Sir John Malcolm, 2 vols., London, 1856, i. 
395~8, Malcolm to Minto, Mysore, 23 Nov. 1807. 

3 Kaye, Life of Malcolm, i. 402. 
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mission would be Malcolm. He was accordingly promoted brigadier-general 
and given his instructions on 30 January 1808. He was invested with ‘general 
powers of controul over all the political affairs and concerns of the British 
Government in Persia and Arabia, withdrawing from the Residents at 
Baghdad, Bussorah and Bushire all powers of separate agency in political 
matters, and rendering them during the continuation of [his] mission subor¬ 
dinate to [his] authority and direction’.^ Authority over the Bombay Marine’s 
cruisers in the Gulf was also vested in him. Accoutred thus, Malcolm was 
‘to obstruct the progress of the French towards India, ... to detach the 
different states in that quarter from any alliance with France, and ... [to 
suggest] such means, of whatever nature they may be, that is to say, whether 
of persuasion or force, as may be employed most efficaciously for the ac¬ 
complishment of the main purpose’.^ 

More detailed instructions from Minto a few weeks later charged Malcolm 
with discovering the progress made by the French in Persia, the state of the 
war between Persia and Russia, and the measures so far taken by the French 
to advance their designs upon India. If the Persians’ feelings towards the 
French were at all cool, Minto was prepared to send an expedition to the Gulf 
to co-operate with them against the French. If the Persians were inclined to 
be neutral, the force might serve a useful purpose, he thought, merely by its 
presence in the Gulf. It would be one of Malcolm’s duties to advise upon the 
size and composition of such a force. ‘It is information alone which is desired 
on this subject,’ Minto cautioned him, ‘. . . and no measure connected with 
such a system must be adopted by you without the previous or specified 
instructions of Government, nor can any views of that description be enter¬ 
tained by this Government except in a case of absolute and obvious necessity 
for the defence of the British territories against an attack in which the hostile 
co-operation of the present Government of Persia will be an open and un¬ 
provoked violation of its own solemn and subsisting engagements.’^ In dealing 
with the Shah Malcolm was to stand upon the ground that the 1801 treaties 
were still operative and binding upon Persia. By doing so, Minto explained, 
he could give to his mission the proper character ‘of remonstrance and 
demand rather than that of submission and solicitation’ 

Malcolm left Madras by sea for Bombay on 17 February. On his arrival 
there in the first week of April he found that the squadron under Captain 
Ferrier had returned from the Gulf only a few days previously. It had spent 
a month cruising between Muscat and Bandar 'Abbas without finding any 
trace of French activities, although Ferrier was told at Bandar 'Abbas that 
two French officers had visited that port early in February.^ A fortnight’s 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, voi. 28, Minto to Malcolm, 30 Jan. 1808. 

^ Ibid. See also a private letter from Minto to Malcolm on 31 Jan. in Kaye, i. 403-4. 

3 [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 28, Edmonstone to Malcolm, Fort William, 7 Mar. 1808. 

4 Ibid. 

5 [I.O.] Bombay Pol, and Sec. Proc., Range 382, vol. 43, Consuln. of 8 Apr. 1808, Ferrier 
to Duncan, 3 Apr. 1808. 
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delay was imposed upon Malcolm while his escort, consisting of 300 men of 
H.M. 84th Regiment, 100 Indian cavalry, 50 sepoys, and an artillery detail, 
was assembled. An escort on this scale had been declared necessary by Mal¬ 
colm in case he had to contend with a French force at one of the Persian 
ports.^ Some doubt, however, is cast upon the sincerity of his reasons by the 
fact that by 17 April he was in such haste to be gone that he sailed for the 
Gulf without the Indiaman carrying half the escort. The cause of his haste 
was the receipt of word that the frigate bearing Harford Jones from England 
had sailed from the Cape on 26 January and was expected any day. Minto had 
foreseen the possibility that Jones might arrive in the Gulf at the same time 
as Malcolm, and he had instructed Malcolm that, if he should find his mission 
to be incompatible with Jones's, he was to drop his diplomatic role and to 
decide for himself whether or not to remain in the Gulf as the Governor- 
General’s political agent.^ Privately, however, Minto had confided to Mal¬ 
colm that he looked upon Jones as ‘a Marplot in our playV and that he would 
be glad to learn that Malcolm’s ‘zeal for the public good’ had led him to sail 
before Jones arrived.'^ 

Jones reached Bombay on 26 April, and learned for the first time of Mal¬ 
colm’s mission. He decided to await its outcome before proceeding himself to 
Persia, in order, as he explained to Robert Dundas, the President of the India 
Board, to avoid any unseemly clash of authority in front of the Persians. Tf 
General Malcolm did not think it expedient to wait my arrival at Bombay 
when hourly expected, it was not very clear he would divest himself of his 
powers on my arrival in Persia. 

Malcolm at that moment was making with all speed for Muscat. Saiyid 
Sahd had lately been asked what he thought of the reported cession of Bandar 
'Abbas and Hormuz to the French, and he had replied that as both places 
were under his rule he would permit neither the French nor the Persians to 
use them as bases. On receipt of this reply Minto had told Jonathan Duncan 
to ask Sa'id whether he would accept British assistance in keeping the French 
out of Bandar 'Abbas. Duncan charged Malcolm with delivering the message, 
and before Malcolm left Bombay Minto sent him specific instructions to seek 
an interview with Sa'id and to explain to him the reason for the precautions 
that were being taken in the Gulf.^ Malcolm’s ship anchored in Muscat Cove 
on 30 April, and Sa'id’s wazir came on board to greet him. Malcolm told him 
that he had called to remind the Sultan that although the British Govern¬ 
ment had generously allowed him to continue in a friendly relationship with 

^ See Kaye, i. 409-11. 

2 [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulfj vol. 28, Edmonstone to Malcolm, 7 Mar. 1808. 

3 Kaye, i. 411, Minto to Malcolm, 9 Mar. 1808. For Malcolm’s sentiments on Jones’s 
mission, see same volume, pp. 405-6. 

[I.O.] Persia and P. (Mf^ vol. 28, Edmonstone to Malcolm, Fort William, 21 Apr. 1808. 

5 [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 25, Jones to Dundas, Bombay, 28 Apr. 1808. See also his 
letter to Minto of the same date in this volume. 

^ [I.O.] Bengal Sec. Letters Recd.y vol. 10 (i), Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 
Fort William, 31 Mar. 1808. 
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the French, he was not to interpret this concession as permission to afford 
them aid or countenance. Mildly surprised by this statement, the wazir in 
his turn reminded Malcolm of the Supreme Government’s recent decision 
to regard Muscat as neutral in the war. The reminder was not well taken. 
‘This . .. was all very well’, Malcolm retorted, ‘if the French did not approach 
the Gulph, or the shores of India in any quarter where the Imaum [Sa'id] 
could aid or oppose them; but in such an event, if his master was not found 
to be a decided friend he would most undoubtedly be treated as an enemy. 
The wazir then suggested that Malcolm should wait for a reply from Sa'id, 
but Malcolm refused to do so and weighed for Bushire. He could hardly be 
said to have carried out the commission entrusted to him by Duncan, or to 
have obeyed the instructions sent to him by Minto. If the Governor-General 
had considered a meeting with Sa'id desirable, Malcolm should at least have 
attempted to have one. ‘Malcolm’s proceeding at Muscat’, Minto ruefully 
remarked later, ‘has been affected with the original sin of his whole system.’^ 

Malcolm had decided upon his ‘system’ before he left India. ‘I mean to 
withhold my mission to the Court of Persia’, he wrote to Minto on 15 April, 
‘till such concessions are made as I may conceive from the state of circum¬ 
stances I have a right to demand.’^ He reached Bushire on 10 May and went 
ashore the same day, accompanied by fifty men of H.M. 84th Regiment, 
whose appearance was an object of wonderment to the inhabitants of the 
town, most of whom had never seen European soldiers before. Setting up 
headquarters in the Residency, he drew up and sent off to Tehran by one of 
the officers of his suite, Captain Charles Pasley, a ‘Declaration to the Shah’s 
Ministers’, in which he charged the Shah with having violated the treaties of 
1801 by receiving a French mission at his court. Unless the Shah now im¬ 
mediately expelled General Gardane and his suite from Persia, he, Malcolm, 
would not come to Tehran, and ‘dreadful consequences’ would befall Persia, 
including the suspension of all trade with India and the dispatch of a British 
expedition to seize one of the Persian islands in the Gulf. Of the favourable 
effect of this declaration on the Shah Malcolm had no doubt. ‘The King of 
Persia and his Ministers’, he told Pasley, ‘will be very desirous for my ad¬ 
vance, and it is that very consideration that has made me determine not to 
visit the Court till I have obtained those concessions that I deem indispensable 
for the honour as well as the interest of the Country. 

Pasley got no further than Shiraz. There he was informed that he, or Mal¬ 
colm—it made no difference—^would have to treat with the Prince-Governor 
of Fars, Husain 'Ali Mirza, to whom the Shah had entrusted the conduct of 
relations with the East India Company. When Malcolm learned this he was 

* [I.O.] Precis of Gulf Correspondence, i8oi~i8$3, Malcolm to Minto, Muscat, i May 1808. 

^ Countess of Minto (ed.), Lord Minto in India: Life and Letters, London, 1880, p. 115, 
Minto to Edmonstone, n.d. (1808). 

3 Kaye, i. 413, Malcolm to Minto, Bombay, 15 Apr. 1808. 

^ [I.O.] Persia andP. Gulf, vol. 25, Malcolm to Pasley, 18 May i8o8, enclosing ^Declaration 
to the Shah’s Ministers’. The ‘Declaration’ runs to twenty closely-written foolscap pages. 
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furious. He instructed Pasley on 9 June to tell the Prince that if within the 
month, he, Pasley, was not allowed to proceed to Tehran, Malcolm would 
withdraw from Persia entirely. ‘Your return and my immediate embarkation 
for Kharak or Bussorah', Malcolm wrote, ‘will bring these triflers to their 
senses, and awaken them to all the dangers of their situation.'^ Again Mal¬ 
colm miscalculated. Husain "Ali Mirza was unmoved by Pasley’s threats, and 
that officer had no choice at the close of June but to quit Shiraz. On 12 July 
Malcolm embarked in H.M. frigate Doris and sailed for India. 

It seems never to have occurred to him that the failure of his mission was 
due in any measure to the manner in which he had conducted it. ‘Amiable 
remonstrance and advice’ had been the approach recommended by Minto, and 
a closer adherence to the spirit of the Governor-General’s instructions might 
have produced more favourable results. To have taken his stand so rigidly 
upon the 1801 treaty was an error, as Minto afterwards pointed out to him in 
his initial comments upon his proceedings. ‘Persia as an independent Govern¬ 
ment has a right to receive accredited ministers from any other court and to 
enter into any negotiations she may think advisable. She may be precluded, 
indeed, by previous treaty with us from contracting engagements in contra¬ 
diction, but it would be straining too far the treaty formerly concluded by you 
to contend that it is violated merely by entertaining a French ambassador and 
his suite in Persia,’^ An even worse blunder, in the Governor-General’s view, 
was to have made the expulsion of Gardane’s embassy a preliminary condi¬ 
tion to negotiation instead of the ultimate object of the mission. ‘If Malcolm 
had obtained this object’, Minto complained to a colleague, ‘after a consider¬ 
able residence in Persia, and after the utmost exertion of his own uncommon 
talents, I should have thought him eminently successful. But I am compelled 
to say that my confidence is entirely shaken by the injudicious course he has 
pursued, and the disadvantageous ground he has taken.The way in which 
Malcolm should have weaned the Shah from the French connexion, according 
to Minto, should have been to play upon his fear of the Russians, and by 
pointing to the close alliance that subsisted between Russia and France, 
brought him to distrust the latter as much as he did the former. Malcolm 
could hardly have expected the Shah, preoccupied as he was with fighting the 
Russians in the north, to pay much heed to his demands and threats in 
the south. What was more, Minto wished to know, had Malcolm given any 
thought to the question of how his threats were to be carried out 

Malcolm was thinking of little else as he made his way down the Gulf. He 
had resolved to by-pass Bombay and sail direct for Calcutta, not to spare him- 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf^ vol. 25, Malcolm to Pasley, 9 June 1808. 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf^ vol. 25, Minto to Malcolm, Fort William, 12 Aug. 1808. Persia 
had, in fact, violated the treaty of 1801 by concluding the Treaty of Finkenstein; but as neither 
Minto nor Malcolm knew of its existence at this time, Malcolm’s behaviour can scarcely be 
excused by reference to it. 

3 Lord Minto in India, p. 114, Minto to Lieut.-Gen. Hewitt, 30 July 1808. 

+ [I.O.] Persia and P, <^lf, vol. 25, Minto to Malcolm, 12 Aug. i8o8. 
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self the embarrassment of meeting Harford Jones after having failed in his 
mission, he explained later, but because of the urgent need to lay his plans for 
counter-measures against Persia before the Governor-General with the least 
possible delay. As a first step he wanted an expedition dispatched to the Gulf 
to seize Kharaq Island and disrupt Persia’s maritime trade. Kharaq, which 
seven years earlier he had rejected as virtually worthless as a site for a political 
or commercial centre, was now to become a bastion of British power in the 
Gulf. The Residencies at Basra and Bushire should be withdrawn there, and 
a political and commercial establishment on a grand scale be set up. Its cost 
would be met by customs receipts, for Malcolm was confident that the island 
would become the great emporium of the Gulf. He himself, naturally, would 
preside over the whole undertaking.^ 

Reaching Calcutta on 20 August, Malcolm laid the scheme before the 
Governor-General. Not only did Minto embrace it without hesitation but he 
even retracted much of the criticism he had initially levelled against Malcolm 
for his conduct at Bushire. ‘We have the satisfaction to reflect’, he wrote to the 
Secret Committee, ‘that the general tone of General Malcolm’s measures has 
vindicated the dignity and honor of the British Government, and that in re¬ 
treating from the territories of Persia in consequence of the refusal to admit 
the British Envoy to the presence of the King . . . [he] has left impressions of 
the value attached by the British Government to every point affecting in any 
degree the national honor.How Malcolm effected this change of heart in 
Minto is a matter for wonder. His own official defence of his conduct is thin 
and unconvincing, and a story he put about later that the Persians had plotted 
to seize him and his suite was never substantiated.^ Yet within two days of his 
arrival at Calcutta orders were on their way to Bombay for the preparation of 
an expedition of which Malcolm was to take command. Harford Jones, whom 
Minto had released from diplomatic quarantine on learning of the failure of 
Malcolm’s mission, was now told to defer his departure and remain at Bom¬ 
bay. Before this instruction reached him, however, Jones had sailed, and he 
did not receive it until after he had landed at Bushire. By then, it was too late 
for him to withhold his mission, even if he had wanted to.^ 

When Minto learned of Jones’s departure, he seemed, for a moment, to 
recover his sense of proportion. The expedition, he told Malcolm, would 
have to be abandoned, and Malcolm would have to proceed to the Gulf in a 
purely diplomatic character, to carry out that part of his original assignment 
which he had never performed, viz. to confirm the friendship of the Pasha of 
Baghdad. Malcolm was not prepared to accept such a drastic reduction of his 
functions, and he wrote to Minto to protest against his decision and to rail 

* Same series, vol. 29, Malcolm to Minto, 15 Aug. 1808. For Malcolm’s other fancies re¬ 
garding Kharaq, see Kaye, i. 425, citing entry in Malcolm’s journal, dated 8 July i8o8. 

2 [I.O.] Bengal Sec. Letters, vol. 10 (i), Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, Fort 
William, 17 Sept. 1808. 

^ See [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 29, Malcolm to Minto, Fort William, 27 Sept. 1808. 

* [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 25, Jones to Minto, Bushire, i Nov. 1808. 
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against Harford Jones for having been so perverse as to quit Bombay before 
the orders to remain had arrived. His protest was successful. On 31 October 
Minto sent instructions to Jones, peremptorily bidding him to withdraw from 
Persia. At the same time he authorized Malcolm to proceed with the expedi¬ 
tion. Malcolm's instructions, issued the following month, directed him to 
employ his force in a purely defensive role and to take pains to impress upon 
the Persian authorities at Bushire that the expedition's purpose was merely to 
ensure the safety of India. If the Shah's attitude to the French had altered, 
Malcolm was empowered to offer him a small force of, say, 5,000 men, to help 
resist a Franco-Russian invasion of Persia. If, on the other hand, the Shah 
had permitted the entry of a Franco-Russian force, Malcolm was to make the 
same offer to the Prince of Shiraz. He was to adopt a similar policy towards 
the Turkish authorities in 'Iraq, and he could, if he thought it would be of 
use, enter into a friendly connexion with the Wahhabis of central Arabia.^ 

Malcolm arrived at Bombay on 30 November to find preparations for the 
expedition well advanced. A force of 2,000 men—European infantry, sepoys, 
cavalry, artillery, and pioneers—had been assembled, and a further 4,000 men 
could be supplied from the Presidency if he needed them. All that held him 
back was his final orders from Calcutta. While he awaited them he sent off one 
of his staff, Captain N. P. Grant, to survey the Makran coast from Gwadar to 
Bandar "Abbas to determine whether it was a practical line of advance for a 
French force from southern Persia to the mouth of the Indus.^ Whether Mal¬ 
colm seriously believed that the French in Persia were capable of attempting 
such an advance is open to doubt. It is more probable that he wished to keep 
up the impression of imminent danger lest Minto should change his mind 
about the wisdom of the expedition. Duncan at Bombay had been against the 
project from the start, and he had privately urged Harford Jones to push 
ahead with his mission as fast as possible. 'My dependence for putting all 
this to rights is on you,' he wrote to him in December, ‘because I conceive 
from your firmness, resource and activity, you will be with the King, and we 
shall hear that you are there before this ill-judged, unjustifiable, rash expedi¬ 
tion can sail, which, if it once starts for the Gulf, will cost the Company crores 
and crores of rupees, and produce results I tremble to think of .'3 

That same month reports reached Bombay from Bushire that Harford 
Jones had been well received and was expecting shortly to go on to Tehran. 
T mean to go on, too,' Malcolm declared hotly, ‘so we shall have a fine mess 

* [I.O.] Bengal Sec. Letters Reed., vol. 10 (i), Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 
Fort William, 15 Dec. 1808. 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. and Sec. Proc., Range 383, vol. 3, Consuln. of 29 Apr. 1809, Malcolm 
to Grant, 13 Jan. 1809. Grant’s journey in the early months of 1809 is worthy of attention as 
the first in a series of remarkable journeys which were to be made by British officers through 
the countries to the north-west of India during the next thirty years. His report was not made 
public until 1839. (See ‘Journal of a Route through the Western Parts of Mekran’, Journ. 
Royal As. Soc. v (1839), 328-42.) 

3 H. Jones Brydges, An Account of the Transactions of H.M. Mission to the Court of Persiay 
2 vols., London, 1834, i. 170, citing Duncan’s letter. 
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(as the sailors say) in the Gulph. Will this lesson cure the fools at home of their 
mischievous propensity to interference with the local Government?'^ Brave 
words, but even Malcolm could not fail to be daunted by the dangers implicit 
in such a step. On 8 January 1809 he wrote to Minto, saying that the reports 
of Jones’s progress ‘made me consider it my public duty to incur a short delay 
rather than risk by precipitation the slightest embarrassment to the public 
service .. Minto had to agree with him. Advice had lately reached him from 
England that the conflict in Spain made it highly unlikely that Napoleon 
would be free to direct his energies towards Eastern enterprises for some time 
to come. With visible regret he wrote to Malcolm on 27 January to say that 
the expedition to the Gulf would have to be put off indefinitely. The plan to 
consolidate the Company’s Residencies on Kharaq Island, he consoled Mal¬ 
colm, need not necessarily be abandoned, but any establishment there would 
have to be on a smaller scale than that envisaged by Malcolm, and the island 
would have to be obtained by negotiation, not by seizure.^ 

# * # 

Harford Jones reached Tehran on 14 February 1809 and four weeks later 
he secured the assent of Path "Ali Shah to a treaty of friendship and alliance 
with the British Government. That Jones succeeded where Malcolm had 
failed was due less to his talents or Malcolm’s lack of judgement than to a 
change of heart on the part of the Shah towards the French, and to events in 
Europe and on the Perso-Russian frontier. While Malcolm was at Bushire 
Gardane had managed to arrange an armistice of a year’s duration between 
the Russians and the Persians. He had, furthermore, given the Shah a bond, 
guaranteeing that, until answers had been received from France and Russia 
to his proposal that a Russo-Persian peace treaty be negotiated in Paris, no 
hostile action would be taken by the Russians. Unluckily for Gardane, the 
Russian Government did not think very highly of this proposal or of the 
armistice. At the end of the summer they dispatched an ultimatum to the 
Shah, demanding his acceptance of the line of the Rivers Aras, Kur, and 
Arpatchai as the common frontier between Russia and Persia. The Shah pre¬ 
pared for war, and Gardane hurriedly sent one of his suite to the Russian 
commander in the Caucasus to ask him to refrain from hostilities. The emis¬ 
sary arrived too late: fighting had broken out and the Russians were advancing 
to besiege Erivan. At an audience on 23 November the Shah upbraided Gar¬ 
dane bitterly with Napoleon’s faithlessness and gave the envoy two months in 
which to produce some evidence of the Emperor’s goodwill. ‘Persia is in a 
desperate situation’, wrote a member of Gardane’s suite after this meeting: 
‘attacked in the north by a power which she dreads, on the point of being so 

^ [I.O.] Home Misc.y vol. 737, Malcolm to Geo. Buchan, Bombay, 24 Dec. 1808. 

2 [I.O,] Home Misc,y vol. 737, Malcolm to Minto, Bombay, 8 Jan. 1809. 

3 [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulfy vol. 26, Minto to Malcolm, Fort William, 27 Jan. 1809. 
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in the south by the English, who with one hand offer war and with the other 
a fatal friendship, abandoned by France, her protector and ally, Persia does 
not know where to find support. . . . Waiting for news to come from France, 
the Shah has granted two months during which he has engaged to hold back 
the English. If, after this period, the Emperor has not paid attention to 
Persia the French legation will leave Tehran.’^ By the end of January 1809 
no word had arrived from France, so the Shah informed Gardane that he 
would receive Harford Jones. On 12 February Gardane had his farewell 
audience and on the 13th he set out for Tabriz. The next day Harford Jones 
arrived from Ispahan. 

The treaty concluded by Jones and the Shah’s ministers on 12 March 1809, 
usually styled ‘the Preliminary Treaty’, bound the Shah to declare invalid all 
the treaties he had hitherto concluded with European powers and to resist the 
passage of a European army through Persia on its way to India. For their part, 
the British Government undertook to assist Persia with troops, or with arms and 
a subsidy, if she were attacked by a European power. If the British Govern¬ 
ment were at peace with the power concerned they would offer to mediate in 
the struggle; if their mediation failed, their obligation to aid Persia would be 
met as provided for. On Perso-Afghan relations the treaty merely stipulated 
that in any war between Persia and Afghanistan the British Government 
would not intervene unless their mediation were requested by both sides.^ 
Jones had also to provide against the contingency that Malcolm’s expedition 
had already landed on Kharaq, so at his request two articles were inserted in 
the treaty, declaring that a friendly reception should be accorded the force, 
in return for which Jones stated that the occupation of any Persian port or 
island would not be construed as constituting a right of possession.^ Later in 
the month, knowing how much Minto’s government was set upon the idea, 
Jones tried to obtain from the Shah the cession of an island, preferably 
Qishm. He even hinted that the amount of the subsidy provided for in the 
treaty might be increased, but the Shah refused to entertain the proposal.^ 

When news of the conclusion of the Preliminary Treaty reached Minto in 
the middle of 1809 he decided he must accept it and the obligations it imposed 
with respect to the grant of aid to Persia. But he had no intention of allowing 
Jones the satisfaction of making the initial delivery of arms and money, or 
of remaining as the sole British representative at the Persian court. He con¬ 
sidered that Jones had deliberately and repeatedly denigrated the power and 
authority of the Company’s government in India in his negotiations with the 


* Henri D^h^rain, La Vie de Pierre Ruffin, Orientaliste et Diplomate, 2 vols., Paris, 1929, 
ii. 52, citing letter from Joseph Jouannin. 

2 Unknown to Jones, Mountstuart Elphinstone, whom Minto had deputed on a mission to 
Kabul, had committed the British Government to intervention on the Afghans' behalf, if 
Persia attacked them, and this undertaking was later incorporated in a treaty signed at Cal¬ 
cutta on 17 June 1809. (See Aitchison, Treaties, ix. 433-4.) 

3 Aitchison, Treaties, x. 45-48. 

^ [I.O.] Persia andP. Gulf, vol. 26, Jones to Dundas, 31 Mar. 1809 (No. 3). 
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Shah's ministers, and he believed that the only way in which the damage done 
by Jones could be repaired was to send Malcolm to Persia on yet another 
mission. He believed, furthermore, as he informed the Secret Committee, 
that the permanent British representative stationed at the Persian court to 
supervise the periodic payment of the subsidy should be appointed from 
India and not from England^ 

The Secret Committee did not agree with him. The Shah had already 
asked Jones to remain as envoy until his successor arrived from England. A 
separate mission from India, the Committee told Minto in March 1810, 
‘could only tend further to embarrass and perplex our affairs in Persia'.^ The 
admonition came too late. Malcolm had sailed from Bombay on 10 January 
1810 with a suite and escort of brilliant appearance and imposing size. What¬ 
ever might be said of Malcolm's judgement in other respects it served him 
well in the selection of his staff. Of those who sailed with him on his third and 
final mission, several, like Henry Ellis, John Macdonald, Henry Pottinger, 
and Henry Lindsay, were to win renown in the years ahead. Others equally 
gifted, who would doubtless have had notable careers, were Christie, who ex¬ 
plored Baluchistan and Seistan with Pottinger, and Grant, who had surveyed 
the Makran coast. But within a short space of time Christie was to meet his 
death fighting the Russians, and Grant was to be murdered by brigands near 
Baghdad. 

Over the details of Malcolm's final mission there is no point in lingering. It 
was unnecessary, and productive of little good except for the researches made 
by members of the mission into the condition of Persia. It was conducted at 
great expense, and it was marred by some unseemly quarrels between Malcolm 
and Jones over their relative standing at the Shah's court. It ended in July 
1810 when Malcolm took his departure from the royal camp at Sultaniah. 
Jones left for England, by way of Constantinople, at the close of the year. 

The India Board and the Secret Committee delivered their judgement in 
May 1810 on the policy Minto had pursued since the winter of 1807-8.^ With 
Minto's original instructions to Malcolm in January 1808 they found no 
fault. It was Malcolm's execution of those instructions which distressed them. 

^ See [I.O.] Bengal Sec. Letters Reed.^ vol. ii (i), Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 
10 and 20 Jan., 3 April., and 31 Aug. 1809. The reasons given by Minto for his condemnation 
of Jones scarcely warranted his vilification of him in his reports to the Court of Directors. His 
dispatch of 3 April, for example, runs to eighty foolscap pages (almost 22,000 words), and is 
almost entirely concerned with reviling Jones. Even less warranted were his threats to protest 
Jones’s bills if the envoy did not quit Persia, and his accusations that Jones had succeeded 
there ‘partly by petty and corrupt intrigues with inferior and subordinate agents, partly by 
lavish and disreputable prodigality’. (See [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulfy vol. 26, Minto to Jones, 
30 Jan. 1809.) 

2 [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 3, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, i Mar. 
1810 (No. 61). 

3 Their delay in malting their views known was partly due to Minto’s failure, except in one 
or two instances, to keep his superiors in England adequately informed about his policy and 
actions in Persia and the Gulf. At one point, in March 1810, the Secret Committee had to 
complain to him that their latest advices from him were almost twelve months old. 
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The subsequent decision to send an expedition to the Gulf was deplored as 
needlessly provoking hostilities with Persia and ultimately leading the British 
Government 'into a warfare of doubtful success and alarming expense’.^ On 
Minto’s relations with Harford Jones the Board was disposed to look more 
with sorrow than with anger. From the outset, hopes of a co-ordinated policy 
had been dashed by Malcolm's precipitate departure from Bombay in April 
1808. Jones, in turn, by his departure from Bombay in September, before 
Minto had had time to hear Malcolm's arguments on his return, had destroyed 
any chance that the lost opportunity might be retrieved. Minto’s subsequent 
decision to seize Kharaq Island, while ordering Jones to leave Persia, was, in 
the Board's opinion, ‘objectionable, not only as exposing Sir Harford Jones and 
the other gentlemen of the mission to the risk of personal insult, or even of the 
loss of life or liberty, . . . but from the ground which the seizure of that Island 
by an armed force would have afforded to charge our Government with dup¬ 
licity and breach of faith'.^ The Board also thought that Minto's deputation of 
Malcolm on a third mission to Persia was uncalled for, and it refused to accept 
his argument that he had had to repair the damage which Jones had done to 
the reputation of the Supreme Government. Any damage done, the Board con¬ 
sidered, was 'a matter rather of speculation than of practical importance '.3 

* * # 

The operations of France in the East were virtually brought to an end in 
December 1810, when a British expedition captured lie de France (hence¬ 
forth to be known as Mauritius), thereby depriving the French of the prin¬ 
cipal base from which they had been conducting their war of naval attrition 
in the Eastern Seas. With the passing of the French menace British political 
interest in the lands to the north-west of India naturally declined, though not 
so swiftly as might have been expected. British interest in Persia had been 
aroused, in the first instance, by fear of Afghan incursions into India, by the 
desire to revive the Company's dying trade with that country, and only in¬ 
cidentally by the misgivings aroused by the French occupation of Egypt. The 
second stage in the development of that interest began in the spring and sum¬ 
mer of 1807, and it was dominated, to the exclusion of all other considerations, 
by the fear of a French march on India. The third stage was reached late in 
1808, when the extent of the Russian inroads into Persia was realized, awaken¬ 
ing the suspicion that the real danger to England in Asia would henceforth 

* [I.O.] Board^s Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India^ vol. 3, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 6 May 
1810 (No. 63). ^ Ibid. 

^ Ibid. Later the Board was to tell Minto, in reply to his protests at the severity with which 
they had castigated his Persian policy, that an envoy from the Crown should be treated with 
more respect than one from the Governor-General, and that any explanations which Jones 
might have had to make to the Persians about the subordinate position of the Supreme 
Government to the Home Government had been forced upon him by Pasley’s denigration of 
him before the Prince of Shiraz in June 1808. (See [I.O.] Board’s Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India^ 
vol. 4, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 14 Feb. 1812 (No. 79).) 
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arise from the expansion of Russia. There could be no immediate withdrawal 
from Persia, therefore, merely because the French had retired, without having 
first persuaded Persia to stand sentinel on India’s behalf. 

The steps taken to convert the Preliminary Treaty of 1809 into a permanent 
engagement may be sketched briefly. Sir Gore Ouseley was appointed by the 
Home authorities to succeed Jones and to negotiate a definitive treaty with 
the Shah. He arrived in Persia late in 1811, and on 14 March 1812 he con¬ 
cluded a treaty with Path 'Ali Shah in which the Shah pledged himself to 
prevent a European army from crossing Persia to India. Ouseley in return, 
promised military aid or a subsidy, should Persia be attacked by a European 
power. ^ Ouseley also helped to effect an armistice between the Russians 
and Persia, and to persuade them to conclude a peace treaty at Gulistan on 
12 October 1813. Neither side was satisfied by it—the Shah felt humiliated by 
its terms—and it was obvious that it could not be regarded as a final settle- 
ment.2 

Ouseley’s treaty with the Shah was found unsatisfactory in London, mainly 
because of arrangements made for the payment of a subsidy, and in 1814 
Henry Ellis and James Morier were sent to Tehran to persuade the Shah to 
agree to its alteration. A revised treaty was signed on 25 Nov. 1814. A clause 
was inserted in the fourth article of the treaty, declaring the provision regard¬ 
ing a subsidy to be inapplicable if an outbreak of war between Persia and a 
European power were caused by Persian aggression. The Shah undertook, as 
he had in Ouseley’s treaty, in the event of the Afghans making war upon the 
British in India, to send an army against them, the cost of which would be 
defrayed by the British Government; but the British were not to interfere in 
a Perso-Afghan war unless their mediation were sought by both parties. 
Again, as in the earlier treaty, the British Government agreed to supply the 
Shah with naval and military aid in the Gulf, should he require it and if it were 
convenient and practicable to furnish it. The expenses of such aid were to be 
met by the Persian Government and the ships were to use only such ports as 
were designated by the Persian authorities. ^ Although delicately described in 
its preamble as ‘a nosegay plucked from the thornless garden of concord’, the 
treaty, in fact, was to prove a nettle in the hands of its makers, primarily on 
account of these particular articles. 

One immediate effect of the Treaty of Tehran was to diminish the strategic 
significance of the Gulf in British eyes. The diminution in importance had, 
in fact, set in earlier, at the time of Harford Jones’s mission. Until 1798 
British relations with Persia had been exclusively commercial, and the Gulf 
was the channel through which those relations had been conducted. Even after 
1798, when relations with Persia assumed a predominantly political character, 
the Gulf continued to be the focus of British interest. For this the ideas 

* Aitchison, Treaties, x. 48-52. 

2 For a translation of the Treaty of Gulistan, see Aitchison, Treaties, x. Appendix 5. 

3 Aitchison, x. S3~s6. 
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bequeathed by Wellesley and propagated by Malcolm were mainly respon¬ 
sible; for Wellesley had believed that a European army, intent upon the in¬ 
vasion of India from the north-west, was bound to use the Gulf approach, 
where it would have the advantage of seaborne communications, in prefer¬ 
ence to the tortuous and dangerous route through Afghanistan. Harford 
Jones's mission and the Preliminary Treaty which he concluded diverted 
attention from the Gulf and focused it upon Persia. The reason was straight¬ 
forward: by the end of 1808 Russia, not France, was the enemy thought most 
likely to attempt an invasion of India in the future; and while the French 
might have been expected to make the attempt, in part at least, from the sea, 
Russia was bound to come by land alone. Her borders marched with those of 
Persia and the Central Asian Khanates, and the passage of a Russian army 
to India would almost certainly have involved the crossing of northern Persia. 
At no time would the Russians have to descend to the maritime provinces of 
Persia, where they would be accessible to, if not restrained by, British naval 
power. 

Why, then, was Malcolm so insistent upon the Gulf as the most likely 
route for an invader, when he had shown that he was as much alive as Jones, 
perhaps more so, to the possibilities of the northern route through Persia and 
Afghanistan ? The answer may well lie in his personal ambitions, and in the 
opportunity which he glimpsed, in the critical months of 1807 and 1808, of 
realizing them. His biographer has described him as seeing himself as master 
of the Persian Gulf, ‘under his country's ensign, . . . lord of a fortified island, 
and arbiter of the destinies of Persia and Arabia'.^ Henry Rawlinson, years 
later, mocked Malcolm for his vision, and especially for his plan to fortify 
Qishm or Kharaq as a British base. Tn a military point of view, this fort was 
to be a “tete du pont" to the Bombay Harbour. Commercially it was to revive 
the extinct glories of Siraf and Ormuz. Politically, it was to give confidence to 
Asia, while it frowned, like “Castle Dangerous,” upon Europe.Yet Malcolm 
was not wholly wrong in this instance. The possession of a base in the Gulf 
after the turn of the century would have greatly aided the British Indian 
authorities in the campaign which they were about to embark upon to suppress 
piracy in its waters. 

^ Kaye, i. 422. 
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THE WAHHABI POWER AND PIRACY 
1800-1818 


T he conquest of Hasa by the Wahhabis in 1795 completed the consolida¬ 
tion of Wahhabi power in central and eastern Arabia. For the next fifteen 
years that power was to be directed to conquest and expansion beyond 
the confines of Najd. The expansion took three directions: westward to the 
Hijaz and the Holy Cities, northward to the pashaliqs of Baghdad and Syria, 
and southward to the maritime principalities of the Persian Gulf. Religious 
zeal, territorial ambition, and a lust for plunder constituted the prime motives 
of the Wahhabi expansion; butchery and rapine were its inevitable accompani¬ 
ments. Retribution came eventually, both from the west, where the conquest 
of the Hijaz provoked the Ottoman Sultan into ordering his vassal, the Pasha 
of Egypt, to contrive the destruction of the Wahhabi empire, and from the 
east, where the piratical campaigns instigated by the Wahhabis goaded the 
British Government in India to retaliate against their satraps of the Arabian 
shore. The Wahhabi state lacked the coherence, the unity, and the structural 
strength to ward off retribution, and by 1818 the conquests of the Wahhabi 
Amirs lay about them in ruins, shattered by the armies of the Pasha of Egypt. 
In the Gulf the piracies they had incited had done what the threat of Napoleon 
and apprehension for the safety of India had failed to do, viz. brought the 
British Government armed and accoutred into the arena of Gulf politics. 

Turkish Traq was raided in strength by the Wahhabis several times be¬ 
tween 1795 and 1798. The valiy Sulaiman Pasha, ailing and in his dotage, did 
nothing to halt them until the autumn of 1798, when, after repeated com¬ 
mands from the Porte and complaints from the wealthier inhabitants of the 
pashaliqy he dispatched an expedition into Hasa. The expedition was led by 
his kahiyUy or high steward, "Ali Pasha, who had orders to penetrate to 
Darahya and lay waste the Wahhabi dominions. Five thousand Turkish 
troops, with artillery, left Baghdad in September 1798, and were joined at 
Basra by tribal contingents numbering 10,000, from the Muntafiq, Shammar, 
and Dhafir tribes. The whole force moved into Hasa in the new year, and laid 
siege to the citadel of Hufuf in the Hasa Oasis. The garrison defied his efforts 
to compel it to yield, and after two months' wasted effort "Ali Pasha raised the 
siege and set out for Basra. At the wells of al-Thaj, in northern Hasa, he 
found his line of retreat blocked by a Wahhabi force under Sa'ud ibn/Abdul 
'Aziz, the eldest son of the Wahhabi Amir. For several days the two forces 
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simply confronted each other, and then, after some verbal sparring, Sa"ud and 
'Ali Pasha agreed to conclude a truce of six years’ duration. A Wahhabi envoy 
accompanied 'Ali Pasha to Baghdad where he obtained the ratification of the 
truce. 

Within a year the Wahhabis were again raiding into thtpashaliq^ and at the 
close of 1800 they threw the truce over altogether. Their raids were intensified 
in the winter of 1800-1, and culminated in a frightful pillage and massacre 
in the holy Shih city of Karbala in the spring of 1801. On the morning of 
20 April a Wahhabi force of 12,000 men suddenly appeared before the city, 
which was partially deserted, as many of the inhabitants had gone on a pil¬ 
grimage to Najaf. Forcing an entrance by the west gate, the Wahhabis made 
straight for the shrine of Husain, which they plundered and wrecked, tearing 
off half the great gilded copper dome. Religious fanaticism appeased, they 
then turned upon the defenceless city. Scouring the streets, they slaughtered 
every male they encountered and pillaged every house they entered, until by 
the late afternoon the greater part of Karbala lay smoking and gutted. At nine 
in the evening the Wahhabis withdrew, taking with them 200 camel loads of 
booty and many prisoners. Behind them they left a shattered city, strewn with 
the corpses of 5,000 people. 

A shudder of horror ran through the Shi'i world when the news of the mas¬ 
sacre became known. The Shah of Persia, whose subjects had been the chief 
sufferers, vehemently demanded the punishment of the Wahhabis and the 
recovery of the prisoners and treasure. Sulaiman Pasha was too stunned by 
the tragedy to act, and it was left to the British Resident at Baghdad, Harford 
Jones, to secure the release of most of the prisoners by ransom. Sulaiman 
bestirred himself sufficiently at the close of the year to order a large force of 
tribal levies, Muntafiq, Dhafir, Shammar, and Ka'ab, into Hasa under the 
command of Thuwaini al-Sa'adun, paramount shaikh of the Muntafiq. It 
came to a disastrous end. Thuwaini was murdered by a negro slave while en¬ 
camped at the wells of Subaihiyah, thirty miles south of Kuwait, and his 
army was put to flight by a Wahhabi force under Sa'ud ibn 'Abdul 'Aziz. A 
few months later, on 7 August 1802, Sulaiman Pasha died. ‘It is not fit’, he is 
reported to have said after the massacre at Karbala, ‘that I should live longer.’ 

The Hijaz was next to feel the edge of the Wahhabi sword. In name a 
vilayet of the Ottoman Empire, the Hijaz, in reality, was ruled by the Amir 
Makkuy or Grand Sharif. The Sharifian families, descendants of the Prophet, 
numbered, it was said, twenty-one, most of whom dwelt in the Hijaz, mainly 
in or around Mecca. Their struggles for power and privilege among them¬ 
selves, especially over the succession to the Sharifate, made the political life 
of the Hijaz turbulent and violent. Occasionally a strong Sharif would impose 
order on the country, but such rulers were rare. The revenues were derived 
from the annual pilgrimage, from gifts and pensions from the Ottoman 
Sultan, from bequests to the haramain, or holy places, and from a half-share 
of the customs of Jeddah. With these the Grand Sharif supported the other 
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Sharifian families and the non-Sharifian inhabitants of Mecca and Madinah, 
and also subsidized the more powerful Bedouin tribes. 

Ghalib ibn Musa'id, the Grand Sharif at the close of the eighteenth century, 
saw in the whirlwind arising in Najd the eventual destruction of Sharifian 
rule and the end of his guardianship of the holy places. From 1790 onwards 
he conducted a strenuous campaign along the western frontiers of Najd to 
contain the Wahhabis, while to the Sultan and the Muslim world at large he 
depicted them as heretics, bent on the overthrow of Islam. It was all to no 
avail. By the close of the century he was on the defensive against them, and in 
1799 and again in 1800 he had to endure the humiliation of seeing Sa'ud ibn 
'Abdul 'Aziz make the pilgrimage, accompanied by a powerful armed retinue. 
Late in 1802 a Wahhabi force occupied Taif, and early in the new year Sa'ud 
marched upon Mecca itself. Ghalib abandoned the city and fell back on Jed¬ 
dah. On 27 April Sa'ud entered Mecca, unopposed, at the head of his troops. 

In contrast to their behaviour at Karbala the Wahhabis comported them¬ 
selves with relative restraint in the holiest city of Islam. Most places of worship 
were stripped of their costly trappings, but the Ka'aba was left untouched. 
Domes and cupolas over the tombs of saints, including that of the Prophet’s 
wife, Khadijah, were torn down, coffee houses were closed, hookahs chopped 
up, tobacco and hashish destroyed, and brothels burned to the ground. Heavy 
penalties were imposed upon all found engaged in smoking, drinking, or 
sensual indulgence. Surrounded by his religious shaikhs, Sa'ud spent several 
days convincing the "ulama of Mecca of the correctness of the Wahhabi inter¬ 
pretation of Islam. He had a respectful audience, as one of those present has 
attested. 'They then acknowledged our belief, and there was not one amongst 
them who doubted or hesitated to believe that that for which we condemned 
men to death was the truth pure and unsullied.’^ To the Sultan at Constanti¬ 
nople Sa'ud sent a warning that the pilgrim caravans under the protection of 
the Pashas of Egypt and Syria would not be permitted to bring the mahmal 
(the litter in which the covering for the Ka'aba was borne), or to make their 
entry into the city to the accompaniment of trumpets and drums, as ‘religion 
is not profited by these things’.^ The issuing of any further prohibitions was 
soon afterwards cut short by the receipt of news of the death of Amir 'Abdul 
'Aziz and the subsequent withdrawal of the Wahhabis from Mecca. 

At the time that the Wahhabis were raiding into 'Iraq reconnaisances in 

* O’Kinealy, ‘Translation of a Pamphlet by Abdullah, grandson of Abdul Wahhabi yowrn. 
As. Soc. Bengal j xliii. 70. 

2 Viscount Valentia, Voyages and Travels to India, Ceylon, the Red Sea, Abyssinia and Egypt, 
in the years 1802-6, 3 vols., London, 1809, ii. 389. Valentia, who was passing through the Red 
Sea at this time, gloomily, and somewhat inaccurately, observed; ‘The order of Mohammed, 
that his followers should, once in their lives, visit Mecca, can no longer be performed. The 
sacred city has heard the din of hostile arms, and is in possession of a Prince who denied to 
Mohammed that veneration which he has received for twelve hundred years. His descendants 
will soon cease to reign; and although the Koran may be revered for a longer period throughout 
a portion of Asia, the mighty fabric of Islamism must be considered as having passed away, 
from the moment that Suud entered Mecca on the 27th of April, 1803.’ {Voyages, ii. 393.) 
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strength were also being made into the Qatar peninsula and, further south, 
into 'Oman and the Pirate Coast. At the outset of 1800 a strong Wahhabi de¬ 
tachment, comprising 700 cavalry and camel-riders, under the command of 
one of Sa'ud’s best generals, the Nubian slave, Salim al-Hariq, left Hasa and 
made its way across the Dhafrah. At the beginning of February the force 
reached the Buraimi Oasis, the northernmost outpost of 'Oman. From there 
al-Hariq sent a demand to Saiyid Sultan ibn 'Ahmad of Muscat to embrace 
the creed of Muhammad ibn 'Abdul Wahhab, renounce the heretical tenets 
of the Ibadiya, and acknowledge the temporal and spiritual authority of the 
Amir 'Abdul 'Aziz. Sultan replied by marching through the Wadi al-Jizzi 
with a strong force, supported by his brother Qais, ruler of Sauhar, and con¬ 
fronting al-Hariq at Buraimi. The Nubian hurriedly abandoned the oasis and 
made for Ras al-Khaima, at the northern end of the Pirate Coast, where he 
sought help from the Qawasim. They were only too willing to join in an 
attack on the A 1 Bu Sa'id, and with them al-Hariq struck through the Wadi 
Qaur to the Shamailiyah coast, only to find his way blocked by Sultan and 
Qais, who had dropped back from Buraimi to meet him. Disconcerted, al- 
Hariq made his way back to the oasis via the Pirate Coast, while the Qawasim 
made their peace with Sultan. The Muscat ruler, determined now to expel 
al-Hariq from 'Oman completely, pursued him, but his troops were severely 
mauled by the Wahhabi cavalry and he had to call off the pursuit. He sub¬ 
sequently reached an accommodation with the Wahhabi commander, leaving 
him in possession of Buraimi. It was the greatest mistake of Sultan’s life 
and his countrymen were to pay heavily for it in the years to come.^ 

Buraimi, as al-Hariq saw clearly, was the inland key to 'Oman. It was the 
only well-watered locality in the hundreds of miles of desert that stretched 
between it and Hasa, and it stood at the crossroads of the routes between 
'Oman and the Pirate Coast. A dozen miles or so to the east rose the foothills 
of the western Hajar, through which the Wadi al-Jizzi wound its way to the 
coast of the Gulf of 'Oman at Sauhar. Northwards and westwards ran the 
tracks to Sharjah, Ras al-Khaima, and Abu Dhabi. Southwards ran the tracks 
to Dhank and 'Ibri, and beyond them to Nizwa, Jabrin, and Izki, in the very 
heart of 'Oman. Buraimi’s appearance was as singular as its situation. The 
oasis measured about half a dozen miles across and was more or less circular 
in outline. Immediately to the south loomed the Jabal Hafit, a solitary, batho- 
lithic pile standing out against the surrounding plain. From it, and from the 
nearby foothills of the Hajar, the inhabitants of Buraimi obtained their water, 
which was brought to the oasis in underground channels, or Several 

villages were scattered about the oasis, guarded by stone and mud qasrs, or 
fortified towers. The largest of these was the Qasr al-Khandaq, or ‘Castle of 

* [I.O.] Home Misc., vol. 471, A. H. Bogle (Res. at Muscat) to Jonathan Duncan, 12 Mar. 

1800; and vol. 472, Bogle to Duncan, 2 Apr. 1800. See also Badger, Imams and SeyyidSy Iviii 
and 230; and [I.O.] P. Gulf^ Res. Ann. Admin. Report^ i88y-88^ Miles, ‘Biographical Sketch 
gf . . . Seyyid Syltan bin el-Irnam Ahnied’f ^ The singular isfalaj. 
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the Moat’, which stood on the south side of Buraimi village, from which the 
oasis took its name. How many other villages or settlements there were in 
1800 is uncertain, but of the eight existent today three of them, Sa'ara, Ham- 
asa, and al-'Ain, were certainly there then.^ Groves of dark green date palms 
adjoining the villages added to their generally sombre appearance. Besides 
dates, Buraimi produced fruit in abundance, grain, coffee—grown on the 
slopes of the Jabal Hafit—and livestock. It was the natural resort of the pastoral 
and nomadic tribes of the region who wished to barter or sell their flocks. 

To secure his hold upon the oasis al-Hariq erected a new fort, the Qasr al- 
Subarah, to the south of the Qasr al-Khandaq, and proceeded to subdue or 
win over the tribes of the Dhahirah and the Pirate Coast. He was helped by the 
fact that most of the northern tribes were Sunni, and belonged to the Ghafiri 
political faction. Disposed to a simple orthodoxy, they easily assimilated 
Wahhabi doctrines, and were only too ready to join in the plunder of their 
political enemies, the Hinawi and Ibadi tribes of 'Oman proper. The Na'im, 
the principal tribe occupying Buraimi and the Dhahirah, were won over early 
to al-Hariq’s side, and together they reduced to obedience, not only the 
Na'im’s neighbours and rivals at Buraimi, the Dhawahir, who, although a 
Sunni tribe, were of the Hinawi faction and loyal to the A 1 Bu Sa'id, but also 
other Ghafiri tribes like the Bani Qitab and Shawamis, at the western end of 
the Wadi al-Jizzi.^ On the Pirate Coast al-Hariq made steady progress in the 
next two years among the Ghafiri tribes of the Qasimi confederacy, to whom the 
new doctrines afforded a fresh dispensation for the indulgence of their habits 
of plundering, although the old paramount shaikh of the Qawasim, Saqr ibn 
Rashid, resented the subversion of his authority by the Wahhabis.^ On all the 
tribes that submitted to him al-Hariq levied zakat, the alms tax which had 
now become the customary form of tribute paid to the Wahhabi Amir. With 
the Bani Yas confederacy al-Hariq’s success appears to have been more limited. 

While the Wahhabis were consolidating their hold upon northern 'Oman, 
Sultan ibn Ahmad was. expending his energies in conquering Bahrain. He 
had tried without success to take the island in 1799, but at his second attempt 
in 1800 he forced the A 1 Khalifah to yield and agree to pay him tribute. 
Within the year they repudiated the agreement, bringing Sultan down upon 
the island again in force, this time in company with the Shaikh of Bushire. 
The A 1 Khalifah shaikhs fled to Zubara in Qatar or to their kinsmen, the A 1 
Sabah, at Kuwait. Sultan placed an 'Omani garrison on Muharraq Island and 
left his twelve-year-old son Salim there as wali. The A 1 Khalifah shaikhs 
appealed to the Amir 'Abdul 'Aziz for aid in recovering Bahrain, and he 
agreed to assist them in return for a promise to recognize his authority and 
pay tribute. The 'Omani garrison was expelled in 1802 and Sultan ibn 

^ The other present-day villages are Jimi, Hili, Qattarah, Mu'tiridh, and Muwaiqi^ 

2 See Badger, Imdms and Seyyidsy pp. 228-30. 

3 See [I.O.] A Gulf Res. Ann. Admin. Report, i88y~88, Miles, ‘Sketch of , . . Sultan bin el- 
Imam Ahmed*. 
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Ahmad forbore to attack the A 1 Khalifah again, having no desire to risk a 
clash with the new arbiter of Arabia’s politics. Instead, in January 1803 he 
sailed for the Hijaz to make the pilgrimage.^ 

Hardly had he left Muscat when his nephew, Badr ibn Saif, tried to seize 
power. The attempt failed, and Badr fled to 'Ajman, on the Pirate Coast, and 
later, to Dara'iya, the Wahhabi capital. At Mecca Sultan ibn Ahmad found 
the city on the verge of being overrun by the Wahhabis. Sharif Ghalib ap¬ 
pealed to him for aid, and on his return to "Oman Sultan sent him money 
and a contingent of fighting men. They arrived too late to be of any help, 
but the gesture had the effect of bringing down upon Sultan the anger of 
the Amir "Abdul "Aziz. Half-way through 1803, the Amir ordered al-Hariq to 
launch a full-scale attack upon "Oman, and to induce the Qawasim to embark 
upon a piratical campaign against Muscat shipping. Similar orders were sent 
to the A 1 Khalifah of Bahrain and the A 1 Sabah of Kuwait. 

Al-Hariq forced the passes of the western Hajar in midsummer and ravaged 
the Batinah, plundering and butchering as he went. By the close of the sum¬ 
mer Sultan had been forced to sue for peace, and a three-years’ truce was 
granted him on condition that he paid an annual tribute of $M.T. 12,000 
to Dara'iya and permitted Wahhabi proachers to promulgate the doctrine of 
reform in Muscat. The truce was a sham, to gain time for al-Hariq to be re¬ 
inforced from Najd. With fresh troops, and levies raised from the Dhahirah, 
he fell on the Batinah again in the autumn. Sultan met him north of Suwaiq 
but was beaten back, and al-Hariq turned northwards to besiege Sauhar. At 
this point word reached "Oman that "Abdul "Aziz had been stabbed to death 
while at prayer in the mosque at Dara'iya on 4 October. The assassin was a 
Persian Shi'i whose children had been murdered at Karbala. Al-Hariq’s force 
was thrown into confusion, the siege of Sauhar was raised, and the Wahhabis 
retired on Buraimi. The Qawasim, under a new paramount shaikh, Sultan ibn 
Saqr, hastened to make peace with Saiyid Sultan, although they had taken 
no part in the fighting against him so far, having been reluctant to miss the 
pearl fishery. The A 1 Khalifah also made their peace. The A 1 Sabah had 
refused to heed the Wahhabi summons. 

* # * 

^ A certain confusion exists with regard to the chronology of events at Bahrain between 
1800 and i8o 2. Lorimer {Gazetteer of P. Gulf^ i. 841-2) states that the *Omani occupation of 
Muharraq lasted from 1800 to 1801, but Miles (‘Sketch of Seyyid Sultan^ [I.O.] P. Gulf Res. 
Ann. Admin. Report, i88y-88, pp. 26-27) and Ross (‘Memoir on Nejd’, P. Gulf Res. Ann. 
Admin. Report, i8yg-8o, p. 39) both say 1801-2. Ross, however, states elsewhere (‘Outline of 
the History of ‘Omdnfrom A.n. 1728 to 1883’, P. Gulf Res. Ann. Admin. Report, 1882-83, p. 24) 
that the ‘Omani conquest took place in 1799, when Salim w^as left as uoali, and that the second 
occupation in 1801 lasted only a brief spell. Francis Warden gives 1800 as the date of the 
conquest in his ‘Sketch of the Uttoobee', and 1801 in his ‘Sketch of the Wahabee’ {Bombay 
Selections XXIV, pp. 366 and 429). 1801 and 1802 are both given by him as the dates of the 
recovery of Bahrain by the A 1 Khalifah. Capt. David Seton, Resident at Muscat, in a letter 
dated 20 July 1801 speaks of the impending reduction of Bahrain ([I.O.] Home Misc., vol. 
477), presumably referring to the successful expedition of that year. 
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The death of 'Abdul 'Aziz brought to a close the main phase of Wahhabi 
expansion. The next few years were taken up with the exploitation of the 
initial gains and the reduction of whatever opposition to Wahhabi rule re¬ 
mained in western and eastern Arabia. Sa'ud 'Abdul 'Aziz, the new Amir, 
took the field early in 1804 to complete the subjugation of the Hijaz. Madinah 
was blockaded and Yanbu on the Red Sea captured by a Wahhabi force. 
Madinah yielded to Sa'ud’s attacks in April and a governor was appointed 
over the city. Wahhabi tenets were strictly enforced but the Prophet’s tomb 
was spared. Sharif Ghalib, who had resumed control of Mecca in the con¬ 
fusion following the death of 'Abdul 'Aziz, was allowed to continue as Sharif 
on condition that he enforced the Wahhabi observance of Islam.^ The annual 
pilgrimage had practically ceased by this time. The Persian caravan had been 
suspended since 1802, and the great Syrian caravan was unable to get through 
to Madinah in 1803. 

Although angered by the Wahhabi conquest of the Holy Cities, the Mus¬ 
lim world was slow to stir itself. Sultan Selim III was preoccupied with the 
politics of Europe and Constantinople, while Path 'Ali Shah was absorbed 
with fighting the Russians on his northern frontiers. Yet some gesture of 
retaliation was called for, and in the summer of 1804 Selim III commanded 
the Pashas of Syria and Baghdad to undertake a concerted campaign against 
the Wahhabis. Hearing of this move, Sultan ibn Ahmad sailed from Muscat 
for Basra with his fleet to join forces with 'Ali Pasha of Baghdad. On arrival 
he found the Pasha woefully behindhand in his preparations, and it soon 
became plain that the expedition would never materialize. Disgusted, Sultan 
sailed for home in November 1804. Off Basidu, at the western tip of Qishm 
Island, he transferred from his frigate Gunjava to a smaller vessel to go ashore. 
Out of range of Gunjava^s guns he was surprised by three craft which had 
been sheltering under the lee of the island. Sultan’s vessel was overborne by 
the three strangers and Sultan himself was struck down, mortally wounded, 
the attackers making off before the Muscat fleet could come up with them. 
Whether they were Shihu from the Musandam Peninsula, lying in wait 
for any vessel that might pass, or, as seems probable, Qawasim from Ras 
al-Khaima, bent on a similar errand, is uncertain, but there is no reason to 
suppose that the attack was planned. 

Within weeks of Sultan’s death the Gulf was up in arms, as the Qawasim 
strove to usurp the maritime supremacy held by Muscat. Together with their 
kinsmen from Lingah, on the Persian shore, and the Bani Ma'in from Qishm 
and Hormuz, they overran those two islands in February 1805, and went on to 
capture Bandar 'Abbas and lay siege to Minab, a few miles away. Masters now 
of the Straits of Hormuz, they could strike at any vessel making for or leaving 


* Ghalib never ceased his efforts to regain his old independence. In June 1804 he even 
appealed to the commander of H.M.S. Fox, then cruising in the Red Sea, to assist him in 
ousting the Wahhabis from Yanbu. ([I.O.] Home Misc.j vol. 479, Capt. J. G. Vashon to 
Jonathan Duncan, Fox, Mocha Roads, 13 July 1804.) 
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the Gulf. Two European brigs, Shannon and Trimmer, the property of Samuel 
Manesty, the Resident of Basra, were taken at the close of 1804, and in 
January 1805 a fleet of forty Qasimi dhows attempted to close upon the 
Company’s 24-gun cruiser Mornington as she passed Polior Island, but they 
were beaten off by Mornington's guns.^ 

These attacks were not the first made by the Qawasim upon vessels under 
British colours. As far back as December 1778 a brig carrying Company dis¬ 
patches had fought a running fight for three days with six Qasimi vessels 
from Ras al-Khaima before being captured and held to ransom for Rs 4,000. 
In January 1779 the Success ketch, en route from Basra to Muscat, was set 
upon by 8 to 10 dhows but beat them off. A month later the Assistance snow 
beat off an attack by Qawasim on its way up the Gulf. In 1790 the Beglerbeg, 
bound from Bengal to Bushire, was taken by Qawasim off Ras Musandam. 
On 18 May 1797 the Bassein snow carrying Company dispatches was attacked 
and taken by twenty-two dhows off Qais Island, carried to Ras al-Khaima, 
and released a few days later. In October of the same year the Company’s 
cruiser Viper, lying in Bushire Roads, was suddenly attacked by some Qasimi 
dhows, apparently in an effort to seize the cruiser’s store of powder and shot. 
With the commander and many of the crew ashore, there seemed little hope 
that the Qawasim would be beaten off, but those on board, with great presence 
of mind, frustrated the pirates’ attempts to board by cutting the cable and 
putting to sea. When they had enough sea-room they drove off the dhows 
with several well-aimed broadsides. A protest was sent to Shaikh Saqr ibn 
Rashid, who replied that the dhows involved were from Lingah, not Ras al- 
Khaima.^ 

What distinguished the attacks in 1804-5 the earlier ones was the 
tinge of religious fanaticism which accompanied them, although it is doubtful 
whether they had been deliberately ordered by the Amir Sa'ud.^ Rather would 
it appear that the Qawasim’s recent conversion to Wahhabism had inflamed 
their naturally warlike dispositions. The Qawasim of Lingah had also been 
converted to the reformed creed, but as yet neither they nor their kinsmen at 
Ras al-Khaima seemed to be completely under the Wahhabi Amir’s thumb: 
they paid him zakat but they did not conform to the usual Wahhabi practice 
of remitting to Dara'iya one-fifth of all booty taken. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. i, Gov.-in-Council to Court of Directors, 26 Feb. 
1805. 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 302, F. Warden, ‘Historical Sketch of the Joasmee . .; 
how, Indian Navy, i. 313; Miles, Countries and Tribes, ii. 275-6, 288. 

3 ‘I do not conceive the recent conduct of the Jausemee Arabs in the capture of the “Trim¬ 
mer” and the “Shannon”, and the attack of the “Mornington” to be the result or effects of 
the wishes or commands of the Whahabee Sheik.* ([I.O.] Board*s Colins., vol. 192, Colin. 
4155, Manesty to J. H. Grant (Secy, to Govt., Bombay), 19 Apr. 1805.) 

^ ‘Shaik Gadeef of Lingua on the Persian side of the Gulph is a Joassim by birth, uncle to 
Sultan ben Sugger of Rasul Khemeh on the Arabian shore, and a Wahabee by religion and 
pays tribute to Sahood, the present leader of that rising sect; but living on the coast of Persia 
he calls himself, when it suits his purpose, a Persian subject, tho* he obeys no order but what 
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At Bombay the news of Sultan’s death and the subsequent breakout of the 
Qawasim was received with disquiet. Little interest had been taken in Muscat 
affairs after the withdrawal of the Residency at the close of 1803, when 
one Resident had died and another had fallen ill from fever and excessive 
heat. The Bombay Government had been content to leave the protection of 
the Gulf’s seaborne commerce to Saiyid Sultan, believing him to be a steady¬ 
ing influence in Gulf politics, a view not wholly justified by his conduct. Now, 
it was clear, if Muscat was still to play this role, some support would have to 
be lent to Sultan’s successor. In March 1805 the former Resident, Captain 
David Seton, was ordered back to Muscat to reopen the Residency and to 
help one of Sultan’s two sons gain the succession. He was cautioned by the 
Governor-General, Sir George Barlow, to confine his support to the candidate 
‘whose pretensions shall appear to be founded on justice, provided that sup¬ 
port can be afforded without the hazard of involving the British Government 
in hostilities with the State of Muscat’.^ The cruiser Mornington was placed 
under his orders, to be used in support of any move he might make, in con¬ 
cert with the new Sultan, to recover the ships and cargoes taken by the 
Qawasim. Little freedom of action was left to Seton. Tn your proceedings 
towards the pirates you are . . . to be particularly cautious to act with the 
greatest moderation, to aim at pacification by means of negotiation, and to 
avoid hostilities at all events. . . .You are likewise ... to keep clear of all 
disputes with the Wahabees or either of the two Governments of Turkey 
or Persia.’^ A similar warning had been issued to the commanders of the 
Company’s cruisers the previous month.^ 

Before Seton left Bombay the contest for the succession at Muscat had 
been decided. Saiyid Badr ibn Saif, the nephew of Sultan, who had attempted 
in 1803 to overthrow his rule, had returned to Muscat from exile at Zubara 
in Qatar as soon as news of his uncle’s death reached him. He found Sultan’s 
sons, Sahd and Salim, besieged at Muscat by their uncle, Saiyid Qais ibn 
Ahmad of Sauhar. Badr sent an appeal for aid to Dara'iya, which was 
answered with ominous alacrity. The Wahhabi garrison at Buraimi advanced 
through the Wadi al-Jizzi to lay siege to Sauhar, and a fleet of fifteen vessels, 
manned by 1,500 fighting men, sailed from Bahrain for Muscat on Sa'ud’s 
orders. Their arrival caused great consternation, for they flew from their 
mastheads trophies from the sack of Karbala, including strips of the sacred 
winding sheet from the tomb of Husain. Qais was forced to fall back from 
Muscat to defend Sauhar against the Wahhabis, and shortly afterwards he 
concluded peace with Badr.^ 

pleases him.’ ([I.O.] Board's Colins., vol. 192, Colin. 4155, Seton to Duncan, Muscat, 14 Aug. 
1805.) See also, same series, volume, and collection, Seton to Duncan, 20 Feb. 1805. 

^ [I.O.] Precis of Gulf Correspondence, 1801-1853, p. 34, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Gov.- 
in-Council, Bombay, Fort William, 10 Jan. 1805. 

^ [I.O.] Board's Colins., vol. 192, Colin. 4155, Duncan to Seton, 3 Mar. 1805, 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. i. Gov.-in-Council to Court, 26 Feb. 1805. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. i, enclosures to Pol. Letter of 22 Feb. 1804, Seton 
to Duncan, Muscat, 23 May 1805; and Badger, Imams and Seyyids, Ixii-lxviii and 262-9. 
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When Seton arrived at Muscat in May 1805 he found Badr preparing to 
recover Bandar 'Abbas from the Qawasim’s allies, the Bani Ma'in. Seton 
decided to join him, and on 7 June the Muscat fleet, with H.C.C. Mornington, 
arrived off Bandar 'Abbas. After a day's bombardment the garrison yielded. 
A blockade was then imposed on the Bani Ma'in on Qishm Island. At the 
beginning of July a Qasimi fleet of thirty ships from Ras al-Khaima tried to 
break the blockade, but was itself bottled up in Qishm harbour. The Qawasim 
were only allowed to leave on condition that they observed a seventy-day 
truce—which was long enough to allow Badr to be reinforced by the Muscat 
coffee fleet, then on its way from the Red Sea to Basra—and that they returned 
Manesty's ship Trimmer within twenty-five days and restored her cargo, or 
paid its equivalent in cash.^ The ship was restored in the autumn, and at the 
beginning of 1806 Seton began to treat with the Qawasim for an agreement 
to respect shipping under British colours. At Bandar 'Abbas on 6 February 
he concluded a qaulnamah with a representative of Sultan ibn Saqr, the 
paramount shaikh, binding the Qawasim to respect the property of the East 
India Company and its subjects. If they failed to do so they would be liable to 
a fine of $M.T. 30,000. Should the Wahhabi Amir compel the Qawasim to 
break the peace at sea, they were to give three months’ warning of their inten¬ 
tion to do so. In return, Seton dropped the claim to the cargo of the Trimmer 
and informed the Qasimi representative that his tribesmen would be per¬ 
mitted to resume their calls at ports in British India, from which they had 
been barred since the attacks on the Shannon and the Trimmer.^ 

Fighting had again broken out in 'Oman between Badr and Qais ibn Ahmad 
in the summer of 1805, and again Badr had called in the Wahhabis from 
Buraimi. By this time, however, he was beginning to fear the eventual out¬ 
come of his reliance upon them, and in October 1805 he wrote to Duncan at 
Bombay, begging him to help him break away from them. Seton backed his 
plea, repeating the warning he had given two years earlier, that if the Wah¬ 
habis ultimately gained the upper hand in 'Oman, Muscat would become a 
pirates’ nest and its shipping would be used for sorties against the trade of 
western India. As proof that his forebodings were well-founded Seton made 
Badr send Duncan a copy of a letter which he had lately received from the 
Amir Sa'ud, saying, ‘Verily thou shalt speedily proceed to the holy war in 
India, by which thou wilt not be fighting for me but it is incumbent on thee 
to be obedient to God.’^ Seton’s fears were possibly exaggerated. Certainly 
400 Wahhabi cavalry were stationed almost permanently at Barqa on the 
Batinah coast, and Wahhabi preachers stalked the streets of Muscat, brow- 

* [I.O.] Board's Colins.^ vol. 192, Coin. 4155, Seton to Duncan, 25 July 1805. 

2 [I.O.] Board's Colins.^ vol. 256, Colin. 5646, Extract from Pol. Consuln. of i Nov. 1805, 
and Seton to Duncan, Muscat, 4 Mar. 1806. The qaulnamah may be found in Aitchison, 
Treatiesy x. 121-2. 

3 [I.O.] Board's Colins.y vol. 192, Colin. 4155, Badr to Duncan, 22 Sha'ban 1220/21 Oct. 
1805, enclosing Sa*ud to Badr, n.d., and Seton to Duncan, Muscat, 16 Nov. 1805. See also, 
Warden, ‘Historical Sketch of the Wahabee . . Bombay Selections XXIV, pp. 43 o-t, 
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beating the populace; but among the tribes resentment against the Wahhabis 
was reaching the stage of open antagonism, even among those in the Dhahirah 
who had been early converts to Wahhabism. Qais’s fight against Badr and the 
Wahhabis, moreover, was coming to appear less a wanton bid for power than 
a patriotic struggle against the invader. Among the A 1 Bu Sahd there was deep 
humiliation at having to pay tribute to Darahya and to rely upon Wahhabi 
muskets for support. Sultan ibn Ahmad’s younger son, Sahd, a youth of six¬ 
teen, hated Badr for having usurped, as he thought, his rightful place as ruler 
of Muscat. As an alternative to Badr, Sa'id was the obvious choice of those 
who resented the Wahhabi supremacy in "Oman, chief among whom was the 
tamimah of the Bani Jabir, Muhammad ibn Nasir, who had been the principal 
supporter of Sa'id’s father while he lived. A desperate expedient to get rid of 
Badr was resolved upon by Muhammad ibn Nasir and Sa"id in the summer of 
1806. They lured him to Barqa, where Sa"id was wali^ and there, while he was 
their guest, they stabbed him to death with the help of a Nubian slave on 
9 July.^ The three conspirators then evaded the Wahhabi cavalry encamped 
nearby and made for Muscat, where Sa"id was proclaimed ruler in Badr’s 
stead. Saiyid Qais ibn Ahmad hastened to congratulate his nephew and to 
assure him of his support, and the commander of the Wahhabi cavalry at 
Barqa thought it prudent to-retire to Buraimi. Sa"id wrote to Jonathan 
Duncan, announcing Badr’s death (‘by the decree of Heaven and the behest 
of the Almighty’) and his assumption of power.^ 

The manner of his accession did not particularly recommend Sa'id to the 
British Indian authorities, and recognition was withheld from him until 
the spring of 1807, when it was accorded at the same time as he was told 
that Muscat would henceforth be regarded as neutral in the Anglo-French 
struggle .3 Over the next few months there was little British contact with 
Muscat; the Residency had been vacant since the previous year, and it was 
decided to leave it vacant, both as a measure of economy and also to reduce 
the risk of involvement in Muscat’s affairs. A change of attitude, however, 
was forced upon the British Indian authorities in the latter months of 1807 
by a change of fortune in the war with France, brought about by the realign¬ 
ment of Russia and Turkey on Napoleon’s side.'^ Seton was ordered back 
to Muscat in January 1808 to reopen the Residency, and he was told that, 
although his prime task was to watch for any move by the French to estab¬ 
lish a base in the Gulf, he might also take an interest in what was happening 
in "Oman. Shortly after his arrival Seton sent back a gloomy report. ‘The 
present government... is very unstable and unpopular; the Syed, young and 

* The murder is described in Shaikh Mansur’s Seyd Saidy pp. 4-14, and in Imams and 
Seyyidsy pp. Ixx-lxxi and 289-91. 

^ [I.O.] Board's Colins.y vol. 257, Colin. 5650, Sa*id to Duncan, 14 Jumada I, 1221/31 July 
1806. Dates ranging from 1804 to i8o8 have been given by various writers for the accession 
of Saiyid Sa'id. The above letter makes it clear that the year was 1806, and that the date of 
Badr’s murder was 9 July. See also [I.O.], Bombay Sec. Letters Recd.y vol. 3 (i), Gov.-in-Council 
to Sec. Committee, 12 Aug. i8o6. ^ See above, p. 78. ^ See above, p. 82. 
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inexperienced, has lost the influence his father had in the Gulph, and from the 
little consideration he shewed such of the Shaichs as came to him he is now 
left friendless. Of the Oman he only possesses the sea coast: the upper country 
pays its revenue to the Wahabee, and it is only by a degrading submission to 
them he prevents their inroads into the low country.’^ Unfortunately, Seton 
was withdrawn from his post by Malcolm a few weeks later, to go on a mission 
to Sind, with the result that the Government of Bombay were without reliable 
information for the remainder of 1808 of the ominous developments which 
were taking place in the northern part of 'Oman and along the Pirate Coast. 

Saiyid Qais of Sauhar had been killed in 1807 in an attempt to dislodge the 
Qawasim from Khaur Fakkan on the Shamailiyah coast, which they had seized 
in the confusion following Badr’s death. Saiyid Sa'id, who had been with 
Qais on the expedition, immediately appointed a wali of his own to Sauhar, 
excluding Qais's son, 'Azzan, from the succession and thereby making an 
enemy of him. In the autumn Sa'id fell out with Muhammad ibn Nasir of 
the Bani Jabir, his most powerful supporter, who left Muscat in a rage and 
opened a correspondence with the Amir Sa'ud. The promptness with which 
Sa'ud responded to his overtures indicated that the Amir already had in mind 
the complete subjection of south-eastern Arabia. In the autumn of 1807 he 
sent a strong force, under one of his ablest commanders, Mutlaq al-Mutairi, 
to Buraimi. On his arrival Mutlaq began the construction of a large fort 
which was clearly intended to dominate not only the oasis but the Dhahirah 
as well. He also entered into a compact with the most powerful tribal leaders 
of northern 'Oman, Hamad ibn Nasir of the Bani Ghafir, Muhammad ibn 
Nasir of the Bani Jabir, and 'Azzan ibn Qais of Sauhar. Each was constituted 
an amir^ or territorial lord, responsible to Dara'iya through Mutlaq. Turning to 
the Piratical Shaikhdoms, Mutlaq removed Sultan ibn Saqr of Ras al-Khaima 
from the chieftainship of the Qawasim in the spring of 1808, for displaying 
insufficient devotion to the Wahhabi cause, and at the close of the year he sent 
him a prisoner to Dara'iya. Saqr’s cousin, Husain ibn 'Ali of Rams, was made 
Wahhabi vice-regent over the Qawasim in his place, and the annual zakat 
paid to Dara'iya was raised from $M.T. 4,000 to $M.T. 12,000. Orders 
were given to Husain ibn 'Ali to put every available vessel he could find to 
sea, to cruise in the name of the reformed faith against heretic, renegade, and 
unbeliever alike, and to remit to Dara'iya one-fifth of all plunder taken.^ 

On the afternoon of 2 May 1808 the Company’s cruiser Fwry, en route from 
Basra to Bombay with dispatches, was attacked a few leagues east of Muscat 

* [I.O.] Board's Colins.^ vol. 257, Colin. 5650, Seton to Duncan, 16 Jan. 1808. 

^ See [I.O.] Bombay Pol. and Sec. Proc.y Range 383, vol. 2, Pol. Consuln. of 24 Mar. 1809, 
Seton to Malcolm, Muscat, 6, g, 20, and 22 Feb, 1809. A slightly different version of events in 
northern *Oman in 1807-8 is given by Francis Warden in his ‘Sketches’ {Bombay Selections 
XXIV). The differences arise mainly from Warden’s misreading, when he compiled his 
‘Sketches’ in 1819, of some of Seton’s dispatches. Seton’s account accords with that of the 
'Omani chronicler, Ibn Raziq, in Badger’s Imams and Seyyids^ pp. 294-8, although Ibn Raziq’s 
dating is obscure. 
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by two dhows, manned by upwards of 500 men. After a chase lasting several 
hours the dhows tried to board but were driven off by the cruiser's stern guns 
and musket fire.^ Three weeks later, on 23 May, the country ship Minerva, 
owned by Samuel Manesty, ran into a fleet of fifty-five Qasimi vessels off 
Ras Musandam. She fought them in a running fight for two days before 
being taken. Most of the crew and many of the passengers were put to death, 
but among those spared was Mrs. Robert Taylor, wife of Lieutenant Taylor 
of the Residency at Bushire, and her infant son. Minerva was taken to Ras 
al-Khaima where she was stripped of her cargo and fittings and sent to cruise 
against other merchant shipping. Most of the captives were later released, 
among them Mrs. Taylor, who was bought by an Arab of Bahrain from the 
Qasimi chief for $M.T. 670 and ransomed by the Resident at Bushire in 
October 1809 for the sum of $M.T. 1,000.^ 

The Qawasim now began to cruise in squadrons of 15-20 vessels, each com¬ 
manded by a naib, or lieutenant, responsible to Husain ibn 'Ali, the Wahhabi 
vice-regent. Having little in the way of conventional armament, the Qasimi 
dhows usually overcame their prey by closing and boarding. Virtually all who 
resisted, and even those who did not, were butchered. An officer of the Bom¬ 
bay Marine, who knew the Qawasim well, later remarked: 

... I must confess, with a people who are not naturally cruel, I am somewhat 
surprised they should have adopted the savage and revolting principle of sacrificing 
their captives. They did so with circumstances of horrid solemnity, which gave the 
deed the appearance of some hellish religious rite. No injunction to such an effect 
exists, however, in the otherwise fanatical faith they avow. After a ship was taken, 
she was purified with water and with perfumes; the crew were then led forward 
singly, their heads placed on the gunwale, and their throats cut, with the exclama¬ 
tion used in battle of ‘Allah akbar!’—God is great P 

The strength of the Qasimi naval confederacy was estimated at sixty-three 
large vessels and 810 smaller ones, manned by 18,000-25,000 fighting men.^ 
Most came from the ports between Rams and Sharjah, though some came 
from Lingah, Nakhilu, and other ports on the Persian coast. The majority of 
the vessels were normally employed in fishing and pearling, so that the Qasimi 
war fleet proper probably did not exceed seventy to eighty vessels, s 

On land the Qawasim threw their full weight behind Mutlaq al-Mutairi, 


' [I.O.] Bombay Pol. and Sec. Proc., Range 382, vol. 45, Pol. Consuln. of 10 May 1808, 
Lieut. Chas. Gowan {Fury) to Wm. Money (Superintendent of Marine), 10 May 1808; and 
Low, Indian Navy, i. 320. 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. and Sec. Proc., Range 383, vol. 7, Pol. Consuln. of 8 Sept. 1809, 
Borah Alimanjee (passenger on Minerva) to Seton, July 1809; same range, vol. 11, Pol, Consuln. 
of 6 Dec. 1809, Wm. Bruce (Res. at Bushire) to F. Warden (Secy, to Govt.), 17 Oct. 1809. 

3 Wells ted, City of Caliphs, i. loi. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 383, vol. 13, Consuln. of 6 Jan. 1810, Memo, by Jonathan 
Duncan, n.d. (Jan. 1810). 

5 See [I.O.] Bombay Pol. and Sec. Proc., Range 383, vol. 8, Pol. Consuln. of 25 Aug. 1809, 
Manesty to Duncan, Basra, 8 July 1809. 
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enabling him to tighten his grip on 'Oman even while his harshness and ex¬ 
tortion were beginning to lose him the support of the tribes of the Dhahirah. 
Hamad ibn Nasir resented being compelled to build forts in his own territory 
to house Wahhabi garrisons, and offered secretly to come over to Saiyid Sa'id, 
but the latter refused to trust him. Muhammad ibn Nasir, grown disgusted 
with Mutlaq’s cruelty, threw himself on Sa'id’s mercy and was promptly 
clapped into prison, although he was later released. 'Azzan ibn Qais deserted 
the Wahhabi cause and joined Sa'id, vowing he would die rather than submit 
again to Mutlaq. These defections did not weaken Mutlaq in the least. With 
the Qawasim behind him he wrested Shinas, on the coast to the north of 
Sauhar, from 'Azzan ibn Qais, and by the close of 1808 most of the harbours 
on the Shamailiyah coast, including Khaur Fakkan, Fujairah, Dibba, and 
Khaur Kalba, were in his hands. From these inlets the Qawasim could prey 
at will upon the seaborne trade passing through the Gulf of 'Oman. Raid 
after raid was made by Mutlaq down the Batinah coast, delivered with a 
ferocity that made the earlier atrocities of al-Hariq seem mild by comparison. 
With his country panting and bleeding from Mutlaq’s onslaught, Saiyid Sa'id 
sued for peace towards the close of 1808.^ 

The Qawasim’s piratical campaign was resumed in the autumn of 1808 
after the pearl fishing had ended. It was heralded by a savage and daring 
attack upon the Hon. Company’s cruiser Sylph, an 8-gun schooner of the 
Bombay Marine, at the entrance to the Gulf on 20 October. Sylph was one 
of the squadron which had escorted Harford Jones to Bushire and she was 
returning to Bombay in company with H.M. frigate N^riide (36 guns). To¬ 
wards noon on 20 October, as the two ships were approaching the Musandam 
promontory, two large dhows appeared under the lee of Musandam Island, 
at the very tip of the promontory, apparently bound out of the Gulf. Sylph, 
sailing faster than the frigate, came abreast of them first, when they suddenly 
wore about and closed upon her. The cruiser’s commander, Lieutenant Wil¬ 
liam Graham, held his fire until it was too late. The Qawasim grappled and 
swarmed on board, overcoming the crew by weight of numbers, 'As the enemy 
was lashed alongside,’ Graham later explained, 'we could not depress the guns 
sufficiently to strike her between wind and water or elevate them enough to 
destroy any part of her crew. I ordered all the crew to the small arms to pre¬ 
vent them from boarding, which we succeeded in until our decks were much 
thinned, and the enemy having the whole range of the starboard side we were 
soon completely overpowered and shortly after taken in tow.’^ 

Ndriide, which throughout the action had been trying to come up with 
Sylph, set off in pursuit of the pirate squadron. About 4 o’clock she had the 

* [I.O.] Bombay Sec. and Pol. Proc., Range 382, vol. 55, Pol. Consuln. of 10 Dec. i8o8, 
Kishandas (Company's broker at Muscat) to Duncan, 17 Ramadan 1223/7 Nov. 1808; and 
Range 383, vol. 2, Pol. Consuln. of 24 Mar. 1809, Seton to Malcolm, Muscat, 6, 19, and 
20 Feb. 1809. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. and Sec. Proc.^ Range 382, vol. 53, Pol. Consuln. of ii Nov. 1808, 
Graham to Wm. Money, Bombay, 28 Oct. 1808. 
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Qawasim within range of her guns. NSrmde'^ captain later gave this report of 
the action which followed to the Commander-in-Chief, East Indies: 

About 5 o'clock, when closed within point blank, after hulling them both several 
times, the Headmost was dismasted. The sternmost with a firmness that would 
have honoured a better cause ran her alongside and took out the survivors, she then 
sinking. While thus employed we passed them within the ship's length and Your 
Excellency may judge the effect of the broadside. You will hardly believe that even 
then, when repeatedly hailed in Arabic, they answered by barbarous threats of 
defiance and straggling musquetry:—one who was now abandoned and sunk, the 
other repaired his sail a shot away and continued his course in a very light air, 
shouting and firing Musquetry from loopholes and scuttles. We were upon his lee 
beam within two ships' lengths. It was now dark but I plainly perceived that his 
hull was settling in the water, and we thought we heard them bailing. . .. On bearing 
up to join the Schooner, firing guns to leeward, I found that after overpowering 
her with vast ease, they had decapitated almost her whole crew, the second officer 
and twenty-six men, mostly sepoys. The Commander’s life was saved by being 
knocked down the hatchway with an immense stone, after having received six spear 
and sabre wounds.^ 

The tragedy of the Sylph might have been averted had Lieutenant Graham 
used his guns against the Qawasim earlier. But as he himself explained after¬ 
wards, ‘. . . I was determined not to commence before they attacked, as I 
understood it would meet with the displeasure of Government.After Fury's 
encounter with the Qawasim the previous May the Bombay Government had 
ordered cruiser commanders not to provoke the Qawasim in any way or to 
fire upon them until actually attacked. The attitude was not entirely pusil¬ 
lanimous. The connexion between the Qawasim and the Wahhabis could not 
be ignored (although the Indian authorities were not aware at this time of its 
full extent), and with the Company's resources strained by the French Wars 
and campaigns within India the possibility of a campaign in Arabia could not 
be contemplated lightly. Nor, at a time when Napoleon seemed to be resuming 
his Eastern ambitions, could the British Government afford to antagonize the 
Amir Sa"ud. Harford Jones had been instructed to approach him if his mission 
to Persia failed, and similar orders had been given to Malcolm by Minto late 
in 1808.3 Political considerations apart, the Government of Bombay hardly 

^ [P.R.O.] Adm. i/i8i, Capt. Robert Corbet to Sir Edward Pellew, 29 Oct. 1808, enclos. 
in Pellew to Hon. W. W. Pole (Secy, to Admty.), Culloden, at sea, 25 June 1809. 

2 Graham to Money, 28 Oct. 1808, above. The government’s policy afterwards drew this 
weighty and harsh rebuke from the historian of the Indian Navy: ‘The Government, in send¬ 
ing to the Persian Gulf wretched little craft like the “Sylph”, of eighty tons, not one-third 
the size of the ordinary Joasmi war dhows, which, moreover, cruised in squadrons, carrying 
among them hundreds of men, positively invited the loss of their ships, and, still worse, of 
the crews; but then, the Government only suffered in prestige, while their gallant seamen 
paid the penalty with their lives.’ 

^ See above, pp. 83, 92. A plan was even put up to the India Board by Valentia in Sept. 
1808, after his return from the Red Sea, to conclude an alliance with Sa'ud, then at logger- 
heads with the Imam of San*a in the Yemen, for the purpose of securing the export trade of 
that country. (See [P.R.O.] F.O. i/i, Memo, by Valentia, 13 Sept. 1808.) 
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had the means to conduct an effective campaign against the Qawasim. The 
Bombay Marine possessed no more than a dozen ships in 1808 to carry out 
its numerous duties in the seas between Calcutta and Suez. Whatever chance 
there might have been of providing a military force from the Presidency to 
attack the pirates in their strongholds was frustrated by Malcolm's projected 
expedition late in 1808 to seize Kharaq Island, which took up all the available 
troops. 

Yet for all this, Duncan was not prepared to let the attack on the Sylph go 
unpunished. On ii November he ordered the sloop Teignmouth (16 guns) to 
the Gulf, ‘to scour it from Muscat upwards as far as Bushire, taking and des¬ 
troying all Joasmee vessels that he may fall in with, until their chief may be 
made sensible of the enormity of their aggressions and reduced to solicit a 
restoration of peace on such terms as the same may safely be extended to 
them'.^ But Teignmouth never sailed, being held back lest Malcolm should 
decide, on his arrival from Calcutta, that he needed her. In November the 
Qasimi war squadrons appeared for the first time in Indian waters. Forty 
dhows attacked the coastwise trade off Kutch, and on 26 November H.C.C. 
Lively fought a running fight with four dhows down the Gujerat coast.^ 
Twenty merchant vessels fell prey to the Qawasim in November, and at the 
beginning of December thirty prominent Parsi and Gujerati merchants of 
Bombay petitioned the Governor to take action against the pirates, declaring 
that they would be forced to abandon trading if they continued to be harassed 
by them. Duncan instructed the Superintendent of Marine ‘to prepare im¬ 
mediately the most effective force in his power for clearing the coast to the 
northward of the pirates in question and for taking, burning and destroying 
as many of them as possible'.^ Any further move, Duncan felt, would have to 
wait upon Malcolm, who had, after aU, been entrusted by Minto with the 
superintendence of British interests in the Gulf. But Malcolm was interested 
only in the Kdiaraq operation, and one of his first demands on his arrival at 
Bombay was that the force assembled for the operation should be augmented. 
The only suggestion that he had to make regarding Arabian affairs was that 
Captain Seton should return to Muscat as Resident.^ 

Seton reached Muscat early in January 1809 to find that the Qawasim were 

* [I.O.] Bombay PoL and Sec. Proc.y Range 382, voL 53, Pol. Consuln. of ii Nov. 1808, 
Resolution of Board, same date. See also, same range, vol. 54, PoL Consuln. of 26 Nov., 
Minute by Duncan, 24 Nov. 1808. 

^ Three days later the dhows slipped into Surat Roads where they tried to conceal them¬ 
selves in the usual crowd of trading vessels. The presence of wounded men aboard gave them 
away, and the vessels and crew^s were placed under guard by the commodore of Marine at 
Surat. Sent up to Bombay, they were detained for a time, then released, on the ground that 
they had been sufficiently punished by their detention. ([I.O.] Bombay Pol. and Sec. Proc,^ 
Range 382, vol, 55, PoL Consuln. of 17 Dec. 1808, Capt. R. Budden to Wm. Money, Surat, 
4 Dec. 1808; and Low, Indian Navy^ i. 319.) 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. and Sec. Proc.^ Range 382, vol. 55, PoL Consuln. of 3 Dec. 1808, 
Resolution of Board, same date. 

^ Same series, range, and volume, PoL Consuln. of 10 Dec. 1808, Malcolm to Duncan, 9 Dec, 
1808. 
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out in force along the main shipping lanes, and that Husain ibn 'AH, the Wah¬ 
habi vice-regent, was demanding tribute from the Bombay Government to 
allow British ships to pass up the Gulf. For the first time Seton learned of 
what had been going on in northern 'Oman, and saw for himself the full 
extent of the Wahhabi grip. In Muscat Wahhabi preachers were a common 
sight, and the populace went in fear of them, Saiyid Sa'id had appealed to 
Sa'ud to restore to him Shinas and the other places on the Shamailiyah coast 
seized by Mutlaq and the Qawasim, only to be told in reply that restoration 
depended upon his willingness to join the Qawasim in an attack upon Basra 
and in plundering Indian shipping.^ 

Seton’s dispatches persuaded Malcolm, who had time to spare for Gulf 
affairs now that the Kharaq venture had been abandoned, that British inter¬ 
vention was necessary if Muscat were not to become a Wahhabi satrapy like 
the Qasimi shaikhdoms. The Amir Sa'ud himself had threatened to visit 
'Oman in the spring, after he had made the pilgrimage, if Sa'id did not obey 
the injunction to attack Basra and participate in piracy. If Sa'id was to repair 
the defences of 'Oman in time to withstand the Amir's assault, he would have 
to regain control of Shinas and the Shamailiyah coast, and he could not do 
this without naval and military aid from India. Early in March, therefore, 
Malcolm urged the Governor-General to give his approval to an expedition 
to curb the Qawasim and to help preserve Muscat's independence.^ 

After some hesitation Minto accepted the recommendation, and on 3 April 
he instructed Duncan to prepare a force of predominantly naval character for 
operations against the Qawasim. They were the key to the situation in 'Oman 
and the Gulf, at least until such time as the Amir Sa'ud could turn his atten¬ 
tion to south-eastern Arabia. Mutlaq al-Mutairi had insufficient power at his 
command to force matters to an issue with Sa'id. The Qawasim, on the other 
hand, under the leadership of Husain ibn 'Ali, were in full cry by land and sea. 
If they could be struck a heavy blow at sea and dislodged from the Shamail¬ 
iyah, a dual object would be achieved: revenge would be taken for attacks on 
British shipping and the likelihood of future attacks reduced, and Saiyid 
Sa'id would gain a breathing-space in which to improve his defences. How¬ 
ever, Minto warned Duncan, these were the only objects of the expedition, 
and it was not to go beyond them. 

We are of opinion that the operation of the armament, excepting in cases of par¬ 
ticular emergency, should be limited to the sea and to the destruction of the pirate 
vessels, and that the crews of the ships and the troops employed on them should not 
be employed on shore against any land forces in the service of the Wahabee chiefs. 
At the same time we are aware that their exertions may eventually be required 
to recover for the Imaum [Sa'id] . . . seaports ... at present in the hands of the 

^ See above, pp, no-12, Seton’s dispatches of Feb. 1809. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. and Sec, Proc., Range 383, vol, 2, Pol. Consuln. of 24 Mar. 1809, 
Seton to Malcolm. 19 and 20 Feb. 1809, and vol. 3, Pol. Consuln. of 6 May 1809, Malcolm to 
N. B. Edmonstone, 9 Mar. 1809. 
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Joasmees, and we do not mean to restrict the employment of the force in such cases. 
. . . But we consider it of some importance to manifest as much as possible, both 
by declaration and by action, that the expedition is directed not generally against 
the tribe of Wahabees but exclusively against the piratical branch of that tribe which 
has so long infested the commerce of India and the Gulph.^ 

# * * 

Duncan wanted the expedition to sail at once, but Malcolm advised a delay 
until August or September. The south-west monsoon was about to break 
over the western Indian Ocean, which meant that vessels bound for the Gulf 
would have to take the longer southern passage, involving a month’s sailing 
at least. The interval, Malcolm suggested, could well be used to obtain 
information about the chief piratical strongholds, and the naval and military 
strength of the Qawasim. The expedition’s purpose, he advised, should be 
kept secret, so as to enhance its effectiveness by the element of surprise, and 
the export of timber from the Malabar Coast to the Gulf should be prohibited, 
so as to prevent the Qawasim from building more ships. ^ Seton, like Duncan, 
was against a delay: to be successful, he argued, the expedition would have 
to catch the Qasimi ships in their home ports in the summer. Strong support 
for Malcolm’s views, however, came from Captain J. Wainwright, R.N., who 
had been appointed to command the naval forces, and Duncan was forced to 
give way. In late June he decided to put the expedition off to the autumn.^ 

By the first week of September the expedition was ready to sail. The naval 
force consisted of H.M. frigates La Chiffone (36 guns) and Caroline (36), the 
Hon. Company’s cruisers Mornington (22), Teignmoiith (16), Ternate (16), 
Nautilus (14), Aurora (14), Vestal (10), Ariel (10), Fury (10), and the bomb 
ketch Stromholi. The military contingent was made up of detachments from 
H.M. 47th and 65th Regiments, from the Bombay Artillery, from the 2nd 
Battalion, 2nd Regiment, Bombay Native Infantry, and from the Bombay 
Marine Battalion. Of the total force of 54 officers and 1,304 men more than 
half were Europeans. Caroline and four of the cruisers, with a detachment of 
eighty European soldiers, were already in the Gulf, in case they were needed 
for the defence of Muscat.'^ All that remained to be done was to decide upon 
the extent of the operations and to issue Wainwright and Colonel Lionel 
Smith of H.M. 65th Regiment, the joint commanders, with their instructions. 

A want of accurate information on the Pirate Coast—indeed, of the whole 
western shore of the Gulf—handicapped Duncan in framing the instructions. 

* [I.O.] Bombay Pol. and Sec. Proc.y Range 383, vol. 3, Pol. Consuln. of 6 May 1809, Gov.- 
Gen.-in-Council to Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, Fort William, 3 Apr. 1809. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. and Sec. Proc., Range 383, vol. 3, Pol. Consuln. of 6 May 1809, 
Malcolm to Duncan, i May 1809. 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. and Sec. Proc.^ Range 383, vol, 6, Pol. Consuln. of 24 June 1809, 
Minute by Duncan, same date, and Wainv^right to Duncan, 20 June 1809. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. and Sec. Proc., Range 383, vol. 9, Pol. Consuln. of 8 Sept. 1809, 
Return of Detachment, 7 Sept. 1809. 
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European seamen never called at that coast, and only the scantiest informa¬ 
tion about it could be gained from Arab informants. Even the exact location 
of the Pirate Ports was unknown.^ In the instructions issued to Wainwright 
and Smith on 7 September Ras al-Khaima was made the focal point of attack. 
The Qasimi war fleet was to be destroyed, together with any pirate vessels 
found in the ports from Rams southwards. The Qawasim were to be driven 
from Shinas and other places on the Shamailiyah coast, though caution was 
to be exercised lest these places be in Wahhabi hands. Wainwright and Smith 
were to govern their proceedings by Mintons instructions of 3 April, and they 
were ‘to disavow throughout. .. any intention of hostility towards the Waha- 
bee power\ Operations were also to be extended to Lingah and the other 
Qasimi ports on the Persian coast, as well as to Luft, the Qasimi stronghold 
on Qishm Island. The Prince-Governor of Ears was to be informed of the 
intended attack, and if no word of protest had been received from him by the 
time the squadron was off the Persian coast, the attack on the Persian ports 
was to go forward. On the termination of operations Wainwright and Smith 
were to endeavour to impose a treaty upon the Qawasim, embodying a guaran¬ 
tee of their future good behaviour at sea. No reference was to be made in 
negotiating the treaty to the overlordship exercised over the Qawasim by the 
Amir Sa'ud: instead they were to be regarded as completely independent. 
The commanders were to report on the most suitable island in the vicinity of 
the Qasimi ports which could be used as a naval station or as a site for a resi¬ 
dency, and from which a watch might be kept on the Qawasim. They were to 
advise, also, upon the defence of the island, ‘not only against the Native 
Powers in the Gulph but also with reference to such European force as might 
occasionally visit the quarter . . 

The expedition sailed on 14 September, and it was hounded from the start 
by ill luck. Even before it left, word had arrived that Captain Seton was dead, 
a victim of Muscat's terrible climate. Wainwright and Smith were thus de¬ 
prived of his knowledge and experience of Gulf politics. Barely one day out 
from Bombay the bomb ketch Stromboli foundered with the loss of two officers 
and 14 men. Bad weather reduced the sailing speed of the convoy, especially 
that of the heavily laden transports. On 3 October Wainwright sent three of 
the cruisers to water on the Makran coast, and two to Muscat, with instruc¬ 
tions to H.M.S. Caroline to rendezvous with the fleet off Ras Musandam, so 
that the attack on Ras al-Khaima could be made without warning. A fortnight 
later, however, the convoy was still fifty leagues to the east of Muscat, pain¬ 
fully making its way up the Gulf of 'Oman. Water was running low, mainly 

* Some time after the expedition had departed Duncan made inquiries among Persian and 
Parsi merchants at Bombay, familiar with the Gulf, and from their replies drew up a report 
on the naval and military strength of the ports which he forwarded, much too late to be of any 
use, to Smith and Wainwright. ([I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 383, vol. 13, Consuln, of 
6 Jan. 1810, Memo, by Duncan, n.d. (Jan. 1810).) 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. and Sec. Proc.^ Range 383, vol, 9, Pol. Consuln. of 8 Sept. 1809, Gov,- 
in-Council to Wainwright and Smith, 7 Sept. 1809. 
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because ships’ commanders had failed to take on enough at Bombay. On 
20 October Wainwright spoke a dhow five days out of Muscat, whose nakhuda 
told him that up to then Caroline had not arrived from the upper Gulf, nor 
had he seen any of the cruisers on his passage east. There was nothing for 
it but to abandon all attempt at secrecy and to make for Muscat. There 
Wainwright and Smith found Saiyid Sahd unenthusiastic about the expedition 
and gloomy about its prospects. Ten thousand troops at least, he said, would 
be needed to carry Ras al-Khaima, Nor would the frigates’ guns be of much 
use in reducing the fortifications, as the approaches to the port were too 
shallow to allow them inshore.^ 

The fleet sailed from Muscat at the beginning of November, Caroline having 
now arrived from the upper Gulf. Off Ras Musandam it was joined by the 
cruisers detached earlier, and on ii November the whole armament hove to 
off Ras al-Khaima. Saiyid Sahd had been correct in one respect: the frigates 
could not get within four miles of the town, or the cruisers and transports 
within two miles. Wainwright commenced a bombardment of the town on 
12 November which did some damage to the defences, although much of the 
shot fell short. At dawn on the 13th two of the gunboats made a feint towards 
the creek which separated the peninsula on which the town stood from the 
mainland. Half an hour later the main assault, by troops of H.M. 47th and 
65th Regiments and the Marine Battalion, was launched at the base of the 
peninsula. A heavy surf was breaking, forcing the troops to wade through 
water shoulder deep, after which they had to charge across heavy sand to the 
Qasimi defences. These were quickly overrun, and the Qawasim retired along 
the peninsula to the town. The battle for the town was fierce: the Qawasim 
turned every house into a strongpoint and they were only driven from them 
when the British set fire to the huts between them. By 10 a.m. Ras al-Khaima 
had been cleared and most of the Qawasim had retreated across the creek to 
the mainland. Casualties among the British were one officer killed, 2 officers 
and 8 men wounded, 3 seamen killed and 9 wounded. Qasimi losses could 
not be estimated accurately: 70 or 80 had died fighting, but several more must 
have been killed by the bombardment.^ 

All vessels of any size found in the creek were burned, naval stores were 
destroyed, and some Indian prisoners found in the town set free. Reports 
began to arrive in the late afternoon that a large Wahhabi force, probably 
from Buraimi, was on its way to the coast and had possibly reached Dhaid, a 
few miles inland. That night the troops stood to, awaiting the counter-attack, 
but none came. On the morning of the 14th, having completed the destruction 
of the ships and fortifications, the troops re-embarked, and shortly after noon 
the fleet weighed for the northward.^ 

^ [P.R.O.] Adm. 1/182, Wainwright to Rear-Adm. Wm. Drury (C.-in-C., East Indies), 
La Chiffone, Muscat, 31 Oct. 1809. 

2 [P.R.O.] Adm. 1/182, Wainwright to Drury, La Chiffone^ off Ras al-Khaima, 14 Nov, 
1809. See also Low, Indian Navy, i. 326-30. 3 Ibid. 
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Lingah was attacked on 17 November and 20 vessels burned. Caroline and 
the heavy transports were now detached to the Batinah coast, where it had 
been arranged that they should rendezvous with Saiyid Sa"id on 6 December 
for a combined attack on Shinas, Khaur Kalba, and Khaur Fakkan. Wain- 
wright, with the rest of the fleet, sailed for the eastern end of Qishm Island 
to attack Luft, which was held by the Qawasim and their allies, the Bani 
Ma'in. When he arrived there on 26 November Wainwright tried to induce 
the Bani Ma'in chief. Mullah Husain, to surrender, but he refused. The next 
day Wainwright and Smith ordered the troops ashore to attack the town. The 
Bani Ma'in abandoned the town^s defences and retired to a large stone fort 
perched on top of a steep cliff. Below it lay eleven pirate dhows at anchor. 
These were burned to the water by seamen from the cruisers, despite heavy 
fire from the fort. The gunboat Fury was then warped in close to the shore 
where she began battering the fort’s walls with her guns. At sunset Mullah 
Husain agreed to surrender. On the 28th the fort and town were handed over 
to Wainwright, who in turn entrusted them to a Bani Ma'in shaikh loyal to 
Saiyid Sa'id. Casualties in the storming of Luft had been heavy: 80-90 killed 
and wounded on the Qasimi side, 7 men killed and 31 wounded among the 
troops, and two marines killed and two midshipmen and 23 seamen wounded 
from the ships. ^ 

On 29th November the fleet weighed from Luft for Muscat, arriving on 
7 December. Wainwright found Sa*id delighted with the expedition’s achieve¬ 
ments and confident of the success of the impending operations on the Sham- 
ailiyah coast. Wainwright told off one of the transports and two cruisers to 
Bombay, with the Bombay infantry battalion and men from H.M. 47th Regi¬ 
ment, having decided, in concert with Smith, that they were no longer needed. 
With the remaining force he sailed from Muscat on Christmas Eve, 1809, 
while Saiyid Sa'id made his way northwards along the Batinah with his 
troops. 

The task confronting them at Shinas was a formidable one. A massive fort 
commanded the bay, and it was known that its garrison had lately been heavily 
reinforced and supplied to stand a siege. What Wainwright and Smith did 
not know was that the reinforcements were Wahhabis, dispatched by Mutlaq 
al-Mutairi after the attack on Ras al-Khaima. On r January Wainwright sent 
a call to surrender to the garrison. It was rejected with derision and soon 
afterwards the ships began their bombardment. The fort, however, was out 
of range, and on the 2nd Wainwright and Smith landed the troops and guns. 
Mortars and howitzers had no effect on its walls, so two 24-pounders and 
two 12-pounders were landed from the frigates. At daybreak on the 3rd they 
opened up on the fort and by 10 a.m. a breach had been made. Soon after¬ 
wards one of the fort’s towers collapsed. The other towers remained standing 

^ [P.R.O.] Adm. 1/182, Wainwright to Drury, La Chiffone^ Barqa Roads, 7 Dec. 1809; and 
[I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 383, vol. 13, Consuln. of 3 Jan. 1810, Smith to Gov.-in- 
Council, 16 Dec. 1809. 
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and it was obvious that if the fort was to be taken it would have to be taken 
by storm. 

The assault on the breach was made at 2 p.m. by the combined Muscati 
and British forces. The struggle that followed, fought man to man, with 
musket and pistol, spear and bayonet, sword and sabre, was the grimmest 
that the expedition had experienced. By 5 p.m. the main body of the fort was 
in British hands, but the contest was not yet over. Its concluding stages are 
best described in Smith's words. 

It is impossible to contemplate a more obstinate resistance than was made by the 
enemy in this position. His defences were nearly battered to ruins and the greater 
part of his garrison lay around in mangled heaps. Still, in this hopeless condition, 
after the body of his fort was occupied by the British and Omanees, did he persevere, 
at the least cessation of our musketry, to fire upon us from two of his towers that 
were not sufficiently destroyed that we could dislodge him. It was in vain that we 
attempted to scale. Every access to these buildings was strongly barricaded, and 
defended by long spears with showers of large stones from their tops. Evening was 
fast approaching. Humanity and every other consideration called for a termination 
to such a dreadful scene of carnage. The few survivors in the fort were therefore 
called upon to surrender and save their lives. They replied that they preferred death 
to submission. I had now brought up from the battery two twelve-pounders and 3 
field-pieces, and opened a heavy fire with double shot close under the towers in 
order to level them, but the enemy still kept up fire and seemed determined to be 
buried in their last ruins. We resorted to hand grenades and fireballs. These he 
returned upon us, before they could burst, with the utmost deliberate resolution as 
the towers were rapidly falling in, and every soul within them must have perished 
in a short time more. I again ceased fire and made another effort to save their lives. 
Happily, one man acquainted with the English character at length came forward, 
and after reiterated assurances of protection from the Omanee troops, we were 
enabled by his means to save 710 other persons, who are now our prisoners, but it 
was difficult to prevent their being destroyed by our allies.^ 

What the Wahhabi-Qasimi casualties were there was no way of telling. On 
the British side losses were surprisingly light, considering the severity of the 
fighting: one soldier killed and two officers and nine men wounded from H.M. 
65th Regiment and the Marine Battalion. 'Omani losses were much heavier. 
Wainwright and Smith now had to decide whether, in view of the likelihood 
of further encounters with the Wahhabis, they should go on to attack Khaur 
Kalba and Khaur Fakkan. Saiyid Sa'id refused to join in such an attack, say¬ 
ing that it would meet the same desperate resistance as at Shinas. At this 
juncture word arrived that Mutlaq al-Mutairi had arrived in the vicinity with 
strong reinforcements. The expeditionary force stood by for three days on 
the chance that he would attack, and then, when no attack came, Wainwright 
and Smith ordered the troops to re-embark, advising Sa'id as they did so to 
withdraw his troops by sea. He ignored the advice but he should have heeded 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc,, Range 383, vol. 14, Consuln. of 27 Jan. 1810, Smith to Gov.-in- 
Council, La Chiffone, at sea, 8 Jan. 1810. 
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it. No sooner had the British force sailed than Mutlaq fell upon him, scatter¬ 
ing his troops and driving him headlong back to Muscat.^ 

The fleet spent the remainder of January 1810 on the Pirate Coast, search¬ 
ing out and destroying dhows. A treaty with the Qawasim was plainly out of 
the question: they were so much under the thumb of the Amir Sa'ud that 
his consent would have had to be obtained to any engagement, which was 
exactly what Duncan wished to avoid. At the close of the month the transports 
with the bulk of the troops sailed for Bombay, while the two commanders 
examined the islands at the entrance to the Gulf in search of a suitable site 
for a base. On 30 January they were spoken off Hanjam Island by H.M.S. 
Psyche, carrying John Malcolm to Persia. He brought with him fresh orders 
from Bombay for the expedition to proceed against Rahmah ibn Jabir of 
Khaur Hasan in north-western Qatar, the most notorious freebooter of the 
day. Rahmah and his tribe, the A 1 Jalahimah, had been conducting a war of 
revenge against the A 1 Khalifah of Bahrain and the A 1 Sabah of Kuwait ever 
since the conquest of Bahrain from the Persians, when he had fallen out with 
the other two branches of the 'Utub over the division of the spoils.^ Though 
now grown old and crippled by wounds, he was still a formidable sight, as a 
European traveller who met him has attested. ‘Rahmah-ben-Jaber’s figure 
presented a meagre trunk, with four lank members, all of them cut and hacked, 
and pierced with wounds of sabres, spears, and bullets, in every part, to the 
number perhaps of more than twenty different wounds. He had, besides, a 
face naturally ferocious and ugly, and now rendered still more so by several 
scars there, and by the loss of one eye.’^ His brutality, according to the same 
witness, was legendary. ‘An instance is related of his having recently put a 
great number of his own crew, who used mutinous expressions, into a tank 
on board, in which they usually kept their water, and this being shut close at 
the top, the poor wretches were all suffocated, and afterwards thrown over¬ 
board.’'^ Rahmah and his followers had gone over to the Wahhabis by 1809, 
the better to pursue their vendetta against the A 1 Khalifah and A 1 Sabah. Like 
Saiyid Sahd, the A 1 Khalifah shaikhs had been called upon by the Amir Sa"ud 
to join the Qawasim in waging war at sea and to attack Basra, but they had 
failed to do so. Late in 1809 Sa'ud determined to bring them under stricter 
control. He appointed "Abdullah ibn 'Ufaisan Wahhabi vakil over Qatar, 
Bahrain, and Qatif, and sent a force to occupy Zubara. "Abdullah ibn 'Ufaisan 

* [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 383, vol. 14, Consuln. of 17 Feb. 1810, Smith to Gov.-in- 
Council, Bombay, Ternaie, at sea, z Feb. 1810. Capt. Guillain has a story {Documents sur 
Vhistoire . .. de FAfrique orientale, ii. 163-7) that Smith concluded a treaty with Mutlaq at the 
end of the fighting at Shinas, by which the Wahhabi commander promised that no further 
attacks would be made on British shipping, and Smith undertook, in return, not to interfere in 
any hostilities between Muscat and the Wahhabis. There is no trace of any such agreement in 
the records of the Bombay Government, nor is there the slightest indication in Smith’s dispatches 
that it was ever contemplated, let alone negotiated. The likelihood of such an agreement is 
made even more remote by the nature of Smith’s instructions. ^ See above, p. 27. 

3 Buckingham, Travels in Assyria, ii. 124-5. Buckingham also observed that his fighting 
arm had been shattered by grapeshot and splinters. ^ Buckingham, ii. 122-3, 
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was joined by Rahmah ibn Jabir and a fleet of forty dhows, and between them 
they forced the A 1 Khalifah to submit in February 1810.^ 

If the extirpation of piracy in the Gulf was the Bombay Government’s 
aim, then the destruction of Rahmah’s power was plainly called for. He had 
committed piracy against most of the Gulf states, in circumstances of almost 
unbelievable atrocity, and his name was reviled from Basra to Muscat. In the 
last days of 1809 he brought off the greatest coup of his career, when he cap¬ 
tured twenty Kuwait vessels bound up the Gulf from Muscat and massacred 
their crews to a man, including a son of Shaikh "Abdullah ibn Sabah of 
Kuwait. As a result Shaikh "Abdullah offered to join the British expedition 
in an attack upon Rahmah at Khaur Hasan.^ Rahmah, however, had never 
attacked a vessel under British colours, so that the Government of Bombay 
had no specific cause of quarrel with him as they had with the Qawasim. On 
the other hand, several Qasimi vessels which had escaped destruction at Ras 
al-Khaima were known to be sheltering at Khaur Hasan. Early in January 
1810 the Governor-in-Council decided to instruct Wainwright and Smith to 
obtain a promise from Rahmah that he would not give aid or comfort to the 
Qawasim. If he refused, "Khore Hussan and its maritime and piratical equip¬ 
ments [were to] be dealt with like the Joasmee ports’.^ These were the instruc¬ 
tions brought by Malcolm, but at his meeting with Wainwright and Smith on 
H.M.S. Psyche on 30 January he agreed with them that an attack on Khaur 
Hasan would be a difficult undertaking, especially as, now that the winter 
shamal was blowing, large ships could not approach the place without great 
hazard. The undertaking required by Duncan, they decided, could just as 
easily be secured by the Resident at Bushire.'^ 

The Resident, Nicholas Hankey Smith, brother to Colonel Lionel Smith, 
who was present at the meeting, disagreed with Malcolm and the two com¬ 
manders. If Rahmah went unpunished, he said, it would undo all the good 
that the expedition had done. Rahmah was closely allied with the Wahhabis 
and they could well have it in mind to invest him with the leadership of a new 
piratical confederacy. ^ When the matter reached Bombay Duncan accepted 
the reasons for the decision reached by Malcolm and the others, although he 
sympathized with Hankey Smith’s objections. To attack Rahmah when he had 
not harmed British shipping or subjects, Duncan thought, would vitiate the 


^ The assertion of direct Wahhabi control over Qatar has usually been ascribed to the latter 
half of 1810. That it occurred earlier is shown by the fact that when two Bombay Marine 
cruisers visited Khaur Hasan in Mar. i8io 'Abdullah ibn 'Ufaisan was then residing only a 
few miles away. (See below, p. 123.) 

2 [I.O.] Bo^ay Pol. Proc.^ Range 383, vol. 17, Consuln. of 29 May 1810, N. H. Smith to 
Warden, 13 Apr. 1810. 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc.y Range 383, vol. 13, Consuln. of 6 Jan. 1810, Gov.-in-Council 
to Wainwright and Smith, same date. 

^ [LO.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 383, vol. 14, Consuln. of 17 Feb. 1810, Smith to Gov.- 
in-Council, 2 Feb. 1810. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 383, vol. 14, Consuln. of 17 Feb. 1810, N. H. Smith to 
Warden, 3 and 5 Feb. 1810, and L. Smith to Gov.-in-Council, 5 Feb. i8ro. 
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principle of reprisal upon which the operations in the Gulf had been based. 
The danger of running foul of the Wahhabis had also to be taken into con¬ 
sideration. Duncan was challenged on this point by a member of his Council. 
Samuel Richards, who maintained that it was a fiction to distinguish between 
the Wahhabis and the piratical tribes. The Amir Sa'ud, Richards said, issued 
'mandates of piracy’ to all the tribes under his sway which they dared not 
disobey. Rahmah ibn Jabir was a Wahhabi, a Wahhabi proselyte, a Wahhabi 
subject, a Wahhabi pirate. As such, he was no better than the Qawasim— 
in fact, he was a good deal worse—and should be classed with them as an 
enemy of the British Government. Good policy as well as common justice, in 
Richards’s opinion, demanded the destruction of his power, and the British 
Government should not hold back from such a course out of regard for the 
feelings of Sa'ud ibn "Abdul "Aziz.^ 

Hankey Smith, meanwhile, had dropped the idea of an attack upon Rahmah. 
Instead, at the suggestion of Malcolm, who was at Bushire arranging his 
departure for Tehran, Smith sent a letter of 'friendly admonition’ to the Amir 
Sa'ud, asking him to restrain Rahmah and his other adherents from piracy 
in the future. The letter was taken to Khaur Hasan in March by Captain N. 
Warren of H.M. 65th Regiment, in the cruisers Vestal and Ariel, Warren 
reconnoitred the stronghold and reported that its natural strength and in¬ 
accessibility would make attack difficult in the extreme. Hankey Smith 
accepted the fact reluctantly, as he had Malcolm’s advice to ask the Amir 
Sa"ud to restrain Rahmah. 'I have very little confidence’, he told his superiors 
at Bombay, 'in the forbearance of pirates.’^ 

Judged in terms of its objectives the expedition of 1809-10 was not very 
successful. Several dozen Qasimi dhows had been destroyed and their chief 
port battered, but most of the Qasimi fleet had escaped destruction. On the 
approach of the expedition the Qawasim had concealed many of their dhows 
in the deep inlets on the western side of the Musandam peninsula, the exist¬ 
ence of which was unknown to the expedition’s commanders. Other dhows 
were away on trading voyages or piratical cruises to the Red Sea and East 
Africa. No marked benefit accrued to the Sultan of Muscat from the attack 
on Shinas or the chastisement of the Qawasim. Khaur Fakkan and the other 
harbours on the Shamailiyah coast remained in their hands, and he continued 
to lose ground to the Wahhabis, abandoning all 'Oman north and west of the 
Batinah to them. Indeed, his position now was so insecure, his military re¬ 
sources so meagre, and his hold on the tribes so feeble, that nothing short of 
British intervention on a substantial scale could have put his situation to 
rights. Neither the independence of Muscat nor the continuance of A 1 Bu 
Sa'id rule was deemed of sufficient importance by the British authorities in 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol, Proc., Range 383, vol. 14, Consuln. of 17 Feb. 1810, Minutes by 
Duncan and Richards, same date; Consuln. of 23 Feb., Minutes by Richards, 18 Feb., and 
Duncan, n.d.; vol. 15, Consuln. of 9 Mar., various minutes by Duncan and Richards. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc.y Range 383, vol. 17, Consuln. of 29 May 1810, Smith to Warden, 
13 Apr. and 24 Mar. 1810, enclosing Warren to Smith, 17 Mar. 1810. 
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India to justify such an intervention. It was this reluctance to become com¬ 
mitted in 'Oman that lay behind Minto’s cautious approach to the Wahhabis, 
although he continued to justify his caution by reference to the French threat 
in the East, long after it had ceased to exist. Even when he learned of the extent 
of the Wahhabis’ grip on the Qawasim, and the full measure of their com¬ 
plicity in the piratical outbreaks, he persisted in making an artificial distinc¬ 
tion between the motives of the Amir Sa'ud and those of his feudatories on 
the Pirate Coast. 

For his part Sa'ud affected disdain for the whole expedition. ‘Be not elated 
with the conflagration of a few vessels,’ he wrote in reply to Hankey Smith’s 
letter, ‘for they are of no estimation in my opinion, in that of their owners, or 
of their country.’ The British Government, he said, had been duped by Sa'id 
ibn Sultan into meddling in matters which were none of their business, but 
he was prepared to extend forgiveness. ‘As you have solicited peace I conclude 
what has happened on your part has proceeded from inadvertency, and you 
have been brought into ridicule by one who possessed no power of himself, 
nor did you foresee the result. Under these circumstances I have deemed it 
necessary to advise you that I shall not approach your shores, and have inter¬ 
dicted the followers of the Moohumedan faith and their vessels from offering 
any molestation to your vessels.’^ British traders would be welcome at his 
ports and he expected, in return, that his subjects would be welcome at 
British Indian ports. The British Government, he hoped, would refrain in 
future from hostile actions on his coasts and from interfering in his quarrels 
with his neighbours. His letter ended with a lament on the futility of war, 
strange sentiments from one who had resorted so freely to the sword to effect 
his ends. ‘War in the first place may be assimilated to a young woman, who 
by her philtres stimulates the exertions of the inexperienced youth until she 
kindles a blaze, and having succeeded in inflaming the ardour of his passions, 
she retires like an old woman without a husband.’^ 

Minto’s reply to this was brief. He expressed gratification at the Amir’s 
interdiction of his followers from molesting British shipping, and he informed 
him that the British Government were not concerned with his quarrels with 
other Muslims but only with the commission of piracies by the Arabian mari¬ 
time tribes. 3 It was true that Minto had no further interest in the progress of 
the Wahhabis in the Gulf. His one venture into Arabian politics had afforded 
him a glimpse of the illimitable consequences of taking sides in an intra- 
Muslim, inter-Arab contest, and the experience brought on an access of pru¬ 
dence. The whole idea of a base in the Gulf was now abandoned, and the sole 
preventive measure taken against the Qawasim was the imposition of a ban 
on the export of timber to the Gulf from the Malabar Coast.*^ Above all, 

[I.O.] Bengal Political Proceedings, Range 119, vol. 8, Consuln. of 7 July 1810, Sa'ud ibn 
*Abdul *Aziz to Hankey Smith, n.d. (reed. Bushire, 15 Apr. 1810). ^ Ibid. 

3 Same consultation, Edmonstone to Warden, 7 July 1810. 

^ Low {Indian Navy, i. 336) states incorrectly that the ban on timber was never imposed. 
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Minto had made up his mind not to be drawn into an entanglement with 
Muscat. The Residency there was not re-established, the fact of Muscat’s 
climate having claimed the lives of all four Resident’s since 1800 being thought 
good enough reason to leave it vacant. When Saiyid Sa'id appealed to Duncan 
for help in fending off a new assault by Mutlaq al-Mutairi, he received a 
swift refusal. Sahd was now alleging that his co-operation with the late expedi¬ 
tion to the Gulf ‘had involved him in a perpetual and implacable war with 
the Wahabees, with whom he was before at peace . . If it had not been for 
his friendship for the British Government, he complained, he would by now 
have accepted one of the several offers of peace made to him by the Wahhabis. 
The opening was not one that Minto was likely to miss, and in August 1810 
he instructed Duncan to tell Sa'id that ‘the British Government is no further 
interested in the existing contest between him and the Wahabees than it is 
solicitous for the welfare and prosperity of the Imaum [Sahd]. Under the 
influence of this solicitude and of a just sense of the benefits and blessings of 
a state of peace, it is recommended to the Imaum to grant the terms of a 
pacification solicited by the Wahabee, If consistent with the honor and security 
of the State of Muscat’.^ 

Rebuffed in India, Sahd turned to Persia. His brother Salim travelled to the 
court of the Prince-Governor of Pars at Shiraz to solicit aid, and returned with 
1,500 mercenaries, including 40-50 Russian prisoners of war. These were dis¬ 
patched into the uplands of central 'Oman in the latter half of 1810, to try to 
wrest control of the fortress of Samail, commanding the pass of that name, from 
Muhammad ibn Nasir, tamimah of the Bani Jabir, who had again gone over to 
the Wahhabis .3 Samail fell, and Muhammad ibn Nasir fled to Buraimi, to the 
protection of Mutlaq al-Mutairi. On arrival he found that Mutlaq had left 
for Najd three days earlier. Setting out after him, Muhammad ibn Nasir caught 
up with him, and by means of a liberal disbursement of money persuaded 
the naih to return and redeem his position for him in central 'Oman, Mutlaq 
moved swiftly. Gathering a force of tribal levies from the Na'im, Dhawahir, 
and Bani Qitab, he advanced on Izki, on the inner side of the mountains. 
Here he was joined by the Duru' and Janabah. Salim, with his Persians and 
the Hirth and Habus, rashly attacked him and suffered a shattering defeat.^ 

The grant of Persian help to Sa'id led Sa'ud ibn 'Abdul 'Aziz to dispatch an 

But see [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Letters Recd.^ vol. z (ii), Gov.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 
4 Apr. 1811. 

* [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc.j Range 383, vol. 16, Consuln. of 29 May 1810, Hankey Smith to 
Warden, Muscat, 14 Apr. 1810. At the time that he made this complaint Sa"id was busily 
preparing an expedition to invade Bahrain, while the Wahhabis plundered the countryside a 
few miles to the north of Muscat. 

=* [I.O.] Bengal Pol. Proc,, Range iig, vol. 10, Consuln. of ii Aug. 1810, Edmonstone to 
Warden, Fort William, same date. 3 See above, p. 112. 

Badger, Imayns and Seyyids, pp. Ixxiii-lxxiv and 305-17; [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed. 
vol. 4, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 15 Apr. 1811 (No. i). Badger places these events in 1809, 
Lorimer {Gazetteer of P. Gulf, i. 444) in 1812; but it is clear from the evidence of four of the 
Russians who later escaped to Bombay that they took place late in 1810 or early in i8ri. See 
also below, p. 128, note 2. 
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envoy to Shiraz early in i8ii to ask that no more such help should be given 
by the Prince. Sa'ud had been disturbed by rumours that were seeping out of 
Egypt that Mehemet 'Ali Pasha was contemplating a campaign against him in 
the Hijaz, and he was anxious, therefore, to ensure that the Prince-Governor 
of Ears would not take advantage of a possible Wahhabi-Egyptian conflict in 
western Arabia to embark upon hostilities on the eastern side of the peninsula. 
As a further precaution against trouble in the Gulf Sa'ud called the leading 
A 1 Khalifah shaikhs of Bahrain to Dara'iya in the spring and detained them 
there. The previous summer Saiyid Sa'id had raided Bahrain and sacked and 
burned Zubara, in northern Qatar, putting the Wahhabi garrison to flight.^ 
Sa"ud now reinforced the garrison in Qatar and Bahrain and ordered his 
vakily 'Abdullah ibn 'Ufaisan, to transfer his headquarters from the mainland 
to the island. The embassy to Shiraz was a success, and Sa'ud^s envoy ob¬ 
tained the assurances he required. On his way back, the envoy, Ibrahim ibn 
"Abdul Karim, called at the Residency at Bushire to see if he could discover 
whether the British authorities in India were likley to undertake any fresh 
military operations on the Arabian coast. He told the acting Resident that he 
had been empowered by Sa"ud to conclude a commercial convention on the 
lines suggested by the Amir in his letter to Hankey Smith the previous year. 
The proposal was referred to India, where it was thought advisable to reject 
it and to avoid entering into any formal relationship with the Wahhabis. Long 
before this decision was conveyed to him Sa"ud had concluded that he had 
nothing to fear from the British in the near future.^ 

Late in i8ii, taking advantage of a temporary reduction in the Wahhabi 
garrison on the island, Saiyid Sa'id attacked Bahrain, in company with ele¬ 
ments of the "Utub. The attack was successful, the garrison was overpowered, 
and "Abdullah ibn "Ufaisan was taken prisoner.^ Sa"ud took no punitive action 
against Sa'id, being preoccupied with the threat from Egypt in the west, 
which had now materialized. Instead, he released the A 1 Khalifah shaikhs 
from detention and sent them back to Bahrain, after extracting a promise from 
them to pay him tribute. Sa'id allowed them to return on condition that they 
acknowledged his suzerainty and paid him tribute. The shaikhs, Salman and 
"Abdullah ibn Ahmad, gave their word to him as cheerfully as they had given 
it to Sa"ud, counting upon yet another turn of the wheel of fortune to restore 
their independence to them before long. One effect of these developments was 
to make Rahmah ibn Jabir^s situation in Qatar untenable, and he abandoned 
Khaur Hasan and found a new refuge at Dammam, on the Hasa coast.^ 

^ [I.O.] BoTnbay Pol. Proc.^ Range 119, vol. 10, Consuln. of ii Aug. 1810, Sa'id to Duncan, 
3 July 1810. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, pp. 434-5, Warden, ‘Historical Sketch of the Waha- 
bee . . ., 1795-1818*. 

^ Lorimer states {Gazetteer, i. 843) that the capture of Bahrain and the sack of Zubara took 
place in one and the same year, 1811. But, as Sa'id’s letter to Duncan of 3 July 1810, cited 
above, makes clear, the sack of Zubara occurred the previous year. 

^ Lorimer, loc. cit. 
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If Sa'ud was not disposed to chastise Sa'id, at least for the moment, his 
younger sons were not so forbearing. Two or three of them^ set out from Hasa 
by sea early in 1812, while their father was on the pilgrimage, and landed at 
'Ajman on the Pirate Coast with a few followers. Joined by the Shaikh of 
'Ajman and a hundred men, they made their way inland to the Buraimi Oasis. 
There they were attacked by tribesmen and put to flight, losing several of 
their followers. They were saved from further disaster by Mutlaq al-Mutairi, 
who, on hearing of what had happened at Buraimi, gathered a tribal force and 
marched to meet them. Together, the Amir’s sons and the naib^ in company 
with Muhammad ibn Nasir of the Bani Jabir, now launched a devastating 
onslaught upon the Batinah and Sharqiyah. Barqa was attacked and Matrah 
sacked, many of its inhabitants being put to the sword. From there the Wah¬ 
habis, in Lorimer’s words, ‘swept through Eastern Hajar in a tornado of 
bloodshed and destruction’ as far as Ras al-Hadd.^ Sa*ud, when he heard of 
the unauthorized raid, gave vent to his anger by sending a force to Buraimi 
to occupy the main fort and refuse entry to it to his sons, whom, together with 
Mutlaq, he peremptorily ordered back to Najd. 'Abdul 'Aziz ibn Ghardaqah, 
the Governor of Hasa, set out for 'Oman later in the year to take charge of the 
Wahhabi forces there, but he and his escort were ambushed and slain on their 
way across the Dhafrah by the Bani Yas and their allies. 

Mutlaq al-Mutairi was ordered back to 'Oman by Sa'ud in 1813 to recover 
the Wahhabi position, but the days of his captaincy were numbered. ‘When 
Mutlak reached el-Bereimy he found that most of the Arabs and Hadhr 
[settled population] were opposed to him, chiefly owing to the large demands 
which had already been made upon them for wars and invasions; hence the 
wealthy among them pleaded poverty, and the brave feigned cowardice. How¬ 
ever, he persevered in coaxing and plying them on their weak side until they 
yielded: none of the tribes of ezh-Zhihirah [al-Dhahirah] kept aloof, except 
the Benu-Kelb^n.’^ The purpose for which Mutlaq had levied the Dhahirah 
tribes was a descent in force on the Batinah coast to punish Saiyid Sa'id for 
trying to oust the Wahhabi vice-regent from Ras al-Khaima earlier that year. 
With 40,000 men at his back Mutlaq advanced through the Wadi al-Jizzi, 
forced the capitulation of Sauhar, and turned southwards to Muscat. Unable 
to resist him, Sa'id bought him off 'with $M.T. 40,000.^ It was Mutlaq’s last 
coup. Later in 1813, on a raid into the Sharqiyah, he was trapped near Badiya, 
in the Wadi Batha', by Hajariyin tribesmen and slain by them.s A new com¬ 
mander, 'Abdullah ibn Mazrui', was appointed to succeed him, and shortly 
after his arrival he set out from Buraimi to attack Badiya and avenge Mutlaq’s 

* Ibn Raziq in his account {Imdms and Seyyids^ p. 318) says that two were involved, Turki 
and Faisal. 'Othman ibn Bishr, the nineteenth-century historian of the A 1 Sa*ud, in his Unwan 
al-Majid fi Tarikh Najd (‘The Title of Glory in the History of Najd’), says that there were 
three, Turki, Nasir, and Sa'ad (i. 152-3). ^ Loc. cit. 

3 Ibn Raziq, Imams and Seyytds, p. 326. Imams and Seyyidsy p. 324-5. 

^ See Ibn Raziq, pp. 326-8, and J. R. Wellsted, Travels in Arabia, 2 vols., London, 1838, 
i. 96. 
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death. He got no further than Bahia, where he decided not to go on, after 
learning that Saiyid Sahd had raised the Sharqiyah against him and was wait¬ 
ing for him at Nizwa.^ Not long afterwards an envoy from Darahya arrived 
at Muscat to seek an accommodation with Sahd. The Amir Sa'ud had no 
time now to spare for the affairs of ’'Oman, his energies being almost wholly 
absorbed in countering the offensive which had been mounted against him in 
the Hijaz by Mehemet 'Ali of Egypt.^ 

^ ^ 

For more than a decade the Sublime Porte had stood helpless and impotent 
in the face of the Wahhabi challenge. Many factors had contributed to its 
supineness, among them, rebellion in the empire, loss of territory, the slow 
draining away of Turkish strength in efforts to stop the advance of Russia, 
the damage done to the political fabric of the state by the excesses of the 
janissaries, and, not least, a chronic shortage of money. The plunder of Madi- 
nah by Sa'ud in 1810, when the Prophet's tomb was opened and its jewels 
and relics sold or distributed among the Wahhabi soldiery, was the final out¬ 
rage which forced the Sultan Mahmud II to act. Unable to take the field 
against the Wahhabis himself, he delegated the task to the Pasha of Egypt, 
Mehemet "Ali. While the prospect of a campaign in the Hijaz offered few 
attractions in itself, Mehemet 'Ali saw in it a way out of the difficulties he was 
then experiencing in Egypt. The mamluks were still a power in the land, the 
finances of the country were in a deplorable state, and the core of the army, 
made up of the pasha’s own bashi-bazuks^ was riddled with disaffection. If 


* Imams and Seyyids^ pp. 328—9. 

2 The sequence and dating of the above events in the standard authorities are confused, 
and the account given here is an attempt to put them in a logical order. Badger, following Ibn 
Raziq, places the raid by Sa'ud’s sons before the British attack on Ras al-Khaima in 1809, 
which is much too early {Imams and Seyyids, pp. Ixxiv-lxxv). Ibn Bishr says {Tarikh Najd, 
i. 152) that Sa'ud’s sons left Dara'iya for "Oman in Dhu’l-Hijjah 1225/Dec. i8io-Jan. 1811, 
which again seems too early, for it makes the raid take place at the same time as Mutlaq’s 
defeat of Salim and the Persians at Izki at the beginning of 1811. Again, while Badger states 
correctly that the raid followed this defeat {Imams and Seyyids^ pp. Ixxiii-lxxiv), Ibn Bishr 
has it preceding it, and, furthermore, he has the defeat taking place at some time after Dhu*l- 
Hijjah 1226/Dec. i8ii-Jan. 1812 {Tarikh Najdj i. 153-4), which agrees with LorimePs date 
{Gazetteer, i. 444) but is contradicted by the evidence offered above (p. 125, note 4). Lorimer 
dates the raid by Sa'ud's sons at 1812 or 1813 (loc. cit.), but, as a year or a year and a half 
elapsed between the raid and Mutlaq's descent upon the Batinah in retaliation for Sard’s 
attack on Ras al-Khaima (which definitely took place in the first half of 1813), 1812 seems the 
likelier date. Lorimer, liJ<e Ibn Bishr, has the slaying of Ibn Ghardaqah follow the raid, but 
whereas Ibn Bishr assigns it to the month of Jumada i226/May~June 1811, Lorimer puts it 
in 1812. Finally, while Wellsted says (loc. cit.) that Mutlaq was slain in 18ii, Miles states 
both that he was killed in 1810 ([I.O.] P. Gulf Res. Ann. Admin. Report, 18S0-81, p. 28, ‘Notes 
on the Tribes of Oman’) and that he was killed in Nov. 1813 {Countries and Tribes, ii. 319-20), 
which seems to accord more with the passage of events. It is also the date given by Guillain 
{Documents sur Vhistoire . . . de VAfrique orientale, ii. 172), who relates that even when Mutlaq’s 
severed head and arms were carried to Sa'id to see, he could still hardly believe that his old 
enemy was dead. 
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he undertook to subdue the Wahhabis, it seemed to Mehemet 'Ali, he might 
be able to restore the finances of Egypt by securing both a loan from the Porte 
and the remission of the pashaliq's annual tribute. There might also be booty 
to be had in the Hijaz. The rigours of desert warfare would chasten the bashi- 
bazuks, and if the campaign were successful he himself would win renown in 
the Muslim world as the liberator of the Holy Cities. It might even advance 
his designs on Syria, where, as he was never tired of reminding the Sultan, 
the vali^ Sulaiman Pasha, had done nothing to chastise the Wahhabis, even 
though the resources of Syria greatly exceeded those of Egypt. The most im¬ 
mediate advantage of the forthcoming campaign, however, lay in the excuse 
which it afforded Mehemet 'Ali to break the power of the mamluks. He did 
so in ruthless fashion on i March i8ii, when he invited 460 of them to the 
citadel in Cairo and butchered them to a man. Another 500 were put to death 
throughout Egypt by his mudirSy or local governors, in the weeks that fol¬ 
lowed. To the Sultan, Mehemet 'Ali blandly explained that he could not run 
the risk that the mamluks might seize power in Egypt while the army was 
absent from the country.^ 

The Egyptian army embarked for the Hijaz at the end of August 1811, 
under the command of Mehemet 'Ali's son, Tusun. The port of Yanbu was 
captured in October and the advance to Madinah was begun in the new year. 
A heavy defeat was inflicted upon Tusun by the Wahhabis and their allies, 
the Harb, under two of Sa ud’s sons, 'Abdullah and Faisal, and he was forced 
to fall back upon the Red Sea coast. He renewed his attack in the autumn of 
1812 and in November he entered Madinah. 'Abdullah ibn Sa'ud, who com¬ 
manded the Wahhabi forces in the Hijaz, evacuated Mecca at the close of the 
year and the Egyptians entered the city in triumph in January 1813.^ The 
following August Mehemet 'Ali himself arrived in the Hijaz to take charge of 
the campaign, and at the close of the year the Amir Sa'ud made a fresh ap¬ 
proach to the British Indian authorities for a friendly understanding. 

The approach was made both through the envoy who had been sent to 
Muscat to reach an accommodation with Saiyid Sa'id and through another 
envoy sent to Bushire. It had largely been rendered necessary by the resump¬ 
tion by the Qawasim of their piratical activities. They had made good their 
shipping losses by building new dhows with timber from Travancore and 
other places outside British control, and in the latter months of 1812 they 
were again out in strength along the Gulf's shipping lanes. H.M, frigate 
Hesper, at the request of the Bombay authorities, spent from Novenaber 1812 
until February 1813 cruising in search of the Qawasim, but although she 
swept the Gulf from the Straits of Hormuz to the bar of the Shatt al-Arab 

* Mengin, Histoire de VP^gypte^ i. 359-75; M. Sabry, UEmpire egyptien sotis Mohamed Ali 
et la Question d'Orientj 1811-184^^ Paris, 1930, pp. 35-40; H. H. Dodwell, The Founder of 
Modern EgypU Cambridge, 1931, pp. 41-43; and [I.O.] P. Gulf Res, Ann. Admin. Report^ 
i8yg-8o^ Ross, ‘Memoir on Nejd’. 

* Mengin, i. 38^-408; Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins, pp. 345-56, and Dodwell, pp. 

43-44. 
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and back again to Muscat she did not encounter a single piratical vessel.^ 
Early in 1813 Saiyid Sahd informed the Bombay Government that he in¬ 
tended proceeding against Ras al-Khaima with the aim of restoring to power 
the former ruler, Shaikh Sultan ibn Saqr, who had been deposed five years 
earlier on Wahhabi orders, and of concluding a pact with him afterwards 
which would serve to prevent future Qasimi attacks on 'Oman. Sa'id sug¬ 
gested that Lieutenant William Bruce, the acting Resident at Bushire, might 
accompany him to witness the treaty and to give him support with one or 
more of the Company’s cruisers. It seemed an opportune moment for Bruce 
to secure a written engagement from the Qawasim to respect British shipping, 
so orders were sent to him to accompany Sa'id with a cruiser. The expedition 
was a failure, although Sultan ibn Saqr managed to gain possession of Sharjah, 
the second of the two principal Qasimi ports.^ 

In the autumn of 1813 Qasimi dhows began to appear off the northern 
coasts of India, and early in 1814 they took several craft off the Kathiawar 
coast. Three cruisers were ordered north from Bombay to search for them 
and to warn them of the consequences of remaining in Indian waters. It was 
at this point that the Amir Sa'ud’s request for a friendly understanding 
reached Bombay. It was passed to Calcutta, where the new Governor- 
General, the Earl of Moira, decided that it would be best to avoid any formal 
engagement with the Wahhabi ruler. Instead, he said, the Bombay authorities 
should keep up a friendly intercourse with him, ‘and to endeavour by cordial 
and conciliatory conduct to confirm the amicable disposition which he pro¬ 
fesses to entertain towards the British Government . . In other words, 
Moira was prepared to persist in the fiction that the Qawasim were acting 
independently of the Amir for the sake of avoiding any embarrassing dis¬ 
putes with him. But discrimination, as Moira was soon to find, was a policy 
which could easily rebound on its initiators. 

On I May 1814 the Amir Sa'ud died and was succeeded by his son 'Abdul¬ 
lah. Much of the Hijaz was now in Egyptian hands. Mehemet 'Ali’s next step 
was to carry the war into the Wahhabi camp. In January 1815, half-way be¬ 
tween Taif and Turaba, he routed a Wahhabi army, reputedly 30,000 strong, 
under the command of Abdullah’s brother, Faisal ibn Sa'ud. An advance into 
Najd was frustrated by the receipt of rumours from Egypt of a possible 
attempt by the Porte to unseat him in his absence. These, and the news of 
developments in Europe following Napoleon’s escape from Elba, convinced 
Mehemet 'Ali that it was necessary for him to return to Egypt immediately. 
He left in May 1815, handing back command of the army in the Hijaz to 
Tusun. Not long afterwards Tusun entered into a convention with the Amir 
'Abdullah, who undertook to relinquish his claims to the Hijaz and the Holy 

^ [P.R.O.] Adm. 1/185, Capt. Joseph Prior to Vice-Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, Hesper^ 
Muscat, 15 Dec. 1812; Hood to Wm. Croker (Secy, to Admty.), 13 Apr. 1813. See also 
[ 1 , 0 .] Bombay PoL Letters Recd.y vol. 4, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 16 Jan. 1813. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIVy p. 308, Warden, ‘Sketch of the Joasmee . . 

3 [I.O.] Bombay PoL Letters Recd.y vol. 4, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 16 Apr. 1814. 
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Cities and to do fealty to the Ottoman Sultan. Tusun, for his part, guaran¬ 
teed to the Wahhabis unhampered access to the Hijaz for purposes of trade 
and pilgrimage, and recognized 'Abdullah’s authority over Najd and part of 
the Qasim, the district between Najd and the Hijaz.^ 

'Abdullah ibn Sa'ud made it apparent soon after his accession that he in¬ 
tended to pursue his father’s policy in the Gulf unchanged. After a warning 
had been delivered by the Resident at Bushire in May 1814 to Hasan ibn 
Rahmah, who had lately replaced Husain ibn 'AH as chief of Ras al-Khaima, 
to keep his tribesmen away from the coasts of India, 'Abdullah summoned 
the chief to Dara'iya and cautioned him against provoking the British. 
At the same time he made it clear in a letter delivered to the Resident in 
October 1814 that the Qawasim’s attacks on non-British shipping would 
continue. ‘Let me know who are your subjects,’ he wrote, ‘and their dis¬ 
tinguishing mark, as the vessels of true Mohamedans are constantly cruizing 
at sea.’^ The bearer of the letter, a Qasimi from Ras al-Khaima, told the Resi¬ 
dent that Hasan ibn Rahmah was willing to give a written undertaking not to 
attack British shipping. Although the Resident, Bruce, privately doubted the 
value of such a pledge, he thought it advisable not to decline the offer. His 
decision was afterwards approved at Bombay. ^ 

Soon after the start of the fair season in October 1814 Qasimi dhows again 
appeared in force off the northern coasts of India. An appeal from the Amirs 
of Sind for naval protection against the Qawasim was rejected at Bombay on 
the grounds that piratical attacks on non-British shipping were no concern of 
the Company. At the same time, however, Duncan’s successor as Governor, 
Sir Evan Nepean, privately expressed his fears to the Governor-General that 
the trade of the Presidency would rapidly suffer if the Qawasim were allowed 
to plunder at will off the coasts of Sind and Kutch. Moira agreed with him, 
though he felt that Nepean had tied his own hands by accepting Hasan ibn 
Rahmah’s pledge. ‘The systematic and constitutional profession and practice 
of piracy [by the Qawasim]’, Moira wrote to him, . . might perhaps be 
deemed a solid ground of justification for every regular and civilized state to 
attack and destroy them on the admitted principles of self defence. . . . But 
whether it be or be not so on general grounds, the British Government has 
deprived itself of the right of acting upon it, since by taking engagements from 
the Joasmees to respect its own trade it has to that extent recognized them as 
a power capable of maintaining the ordinary international relations with other 
states. 

The inference was that the Government of Bombay had purchased im¬ 
munity from attack for British shipping by tacitly recognizing the Qawasim’s 

* Mengin, ii. 1-48, Burckhardt, pp. 360-413, Sabry, p. 43, and Dodwell, pp. 44-46. 

^ [I.O.] Precis of Gulf Corresp.^ i8oi~i8$3^ p. 56, 'Abdullah ibn Sa'ud to Lieut. Wm. Bruce, 
n.d. (reed. Bushire, z Oct. 1814). 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters, vol. 5, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 22 Aug. 1815. 

^ [I.O,] Bombay Secret Proceedings, vol. 41, Consuln. 29 of 21 July 1819, Moira to Nepean, 
20 Apr. 1815. 
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right to plunder the shipping of other states. That this was the view taken also 
by the Amir "Abdullah was made clear in 1815, when Rahmah ibn Jabir, who 
was still under Wahhabi protection, plundered a Turkish vessel which carried 
a pass issued by the Resident at Basra. "Abdullah wrote to Bruce at Bushire 
afterwards, protesting vehemently against the issuing of passes to non-British 
vessels. *As for those Turkish dogs, they are my enemies and wish to sow dis¬ 
cord between us; all those who are of your tribe we will respect, and not allow 
our subjects to molest them in the slightest degree; but you must not mix 
my enemies with your people or give them papers.’^ Nepean's reaction to this 
was to voice his regret that Rahmah ibn Jabir had not been taught a lesson 
in 1809-10. If, Nepean believed, he continued to escape retribution simply 
because he had never attacked British shipping, not only would a bad example be 
set to the Arabian maritime tribes but British interests in a wider sphere would 
suffer. ‘The slightest degree of countenance extended to this chieftain, who is 
dependent on the Wahabees, would be likely to operate disadvantageously, 
not only to our interests in Egypt and in the Pachalic of Bagdad but also at 
the Ottoman Court.'^ 

Early in 1816 the Qawasim began attacking European vessels in the Gulf. 
The country brig Macaulay and the American ship Persia were chased and 
fired upon, and a French schooner from the Mauritius was boarded and 
looted. Her captain was told that if he and his crew had been British they 
would have had their throats cut. The most spectacular coup brought off by 
the Qawasim was the capture of three richly laden ships from Surat, under 
British colours, in the Red Sea, by a squadron from Ras al-Khaima under the 
command of Hasan ibn Rahmah's brother. All on board two of the vessels 
were put to death, and 50-60 on the third. The combined value of the cargoes 
taken was 10-12 lakhs of rupees.^ The outcry from the Surat merchants 
forced Nepean to act. Captain P. H. Bridges of H.M. sloop Challenger (18 
guns) was asked to proceed to the Gulf with the Marine cruisers Mercury and 
Vestal, and to assist the Resident at Bushire in recovering the cargoes and 
securing the punishment of those responsible for the massacre of the crews. 
If Hasan ibn Rahmah refused to heed these demands he was to be told ‘that 
he must expect the displeasure of the British Government [to] be visited upon 
him'. On no account, Bridges was warned, was he to attempt naval action 
against the Qawasim, who were reputed to possess a war fleet of 40-50 vessels. 
‘It would be equally unwise’, he was told, ‘to resort to any operation against 
Ras el Khyma, or any other place on the coast, without a military force to 
co-operate with you.'^ 

* [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters^ vol, 5, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 22 Aug. 1815, quoting from 
‘Abdullah’s letter. ^ Ibid. 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P, Gulf, vol. 32, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 18 Dec. 1816; Bombay Selec¬ 
tions XXIV, pp. 310-12, Warden, ‘Sketch of the Joasmee . . and Low, Indian Navy, i. 
339-42. 

+ [P.R.O.] Adm. 1/189, Warden to Bridges, 8 Sept. 1816, enclos. in Rear-Adm. Sir R. King 
(C.-in-C., E. Indies) to Croker (Secy, to Admty.), Trincomali, 20 Oct. 1816. 
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Before these orders were issued Bruce had protested to Hasan ibn Rahmah 
against his violation of the undertaking of October 1814. He received the reply 
that the undertaking did not apply to Indians but only to 'the English of the 
sect of Jesus who bear with them the British pass and flag’.’^ The policy of 
discrimination was rebounding with a vengeance, and Bruce had now to con¬ 
vince the Qasimi chieftain that the British flag covered British and Indian 
shipping alike. Bridges’s squadron arrived at Bushire in early October and 
sailed for the Pirate Coast with Bruce on board on 18 November. Ras al- 
Khaima was raised on the afternoon of 26 November and the next morning 
a boat was sent ashore with a letter demanding the restoration of the Surat 
vessels’ cargoes, the surrender of Hasan ibn Rahmah’s brother, and the hand¬ 
ing over of two of his sons as security for the return of the cargoes. Captain 
Bridges went ashore later in the morning and found that the defences of the 
town had been considerably strengthened since the expedition of 1809. Four 
large dhows, fully armed and manned, were lying offshore. Along the beach, 
facing the creek, dhow upon dhow was drawn up, being made ready for sea, 
while others rode at anchor in the creek. Bridges and his party, which included 
J. S. Buckingham, the writer and traveller, who was at this time master of a 
vessel employed in the country trade, were conducted into the centre of the 
town to meet Hasan ibn Rahmah. Buckingham described the Qasimi chief as 
‘a small man, apparently about forty years of age, with an expression of cun¬ 
ning in his looks, and something particularly sarcastic in his smile. One of 
his eyes had been wounded, but his other features were good, and his teeth 
beautifully white and regular, his complexion very dark, and his beard scanty, 
and chiefly confined to the chin . . 

Bridges asked Hasan ibn Rahmah whether he fully understood the British 
demands. The shaikh replied that he did, and that he would give his reply to 
them by noon. The reply when it came, well after noon, was unsatisfactory. 
Hasan ibn Rahmah contended that there had been no violation of his pledge 
given two years earlier because no English ship had been attacked. He could 
not acknowledge Indians as British subjects; if he did, he argued with com¬ 
mendable logic, the Qawasim would find one day that the British had gone on 
to take all India, leaving them with no one to plunder! The cargoes of the 
Surat vessels could not be restored because they had long since been divided 
up. Finally, Hasan ibn Rahmah refused point-blank to surrender his brother 
or to hand over his sons as hostages.^ 

While Bruce and Bridges were discussing his reply a strong breeze blew up 
from the north-west, forcing the squadron to stand out to sea. By daylight on 
28 November it was nearly over to Qishm Island and it could not return until 
the 30th. Hasan Ibn Rahmah was again asked to make restitution for the piracy 

* [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulfy vol. 32, Gov.-in-Council to Court, Bombay Castle, g Oct. 1819. 

^ Travels in Assyria, ii. 350-1. 

3 [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 32, Gov.-in-Council to Court, Bombay Castle, 9 Oct. 1819, 
See also Buckingham, Travels in Assyria, ii. 358-60, 
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committed by his brother, and he again refused to do so. Bruce was reluctant 
to depart without leaving behind some mark of his government's displeasure, 
and Bridges agreed with him. Ignoring the warning given to him at Bombay, 
he brought his squadron in as close as he could to the shore, and from about 
a mile out opened fire on the dhows lying off the town. The shots fell short, 
and the Qawasim returned the fire, shooting away VestaVs foreshrouds. 
Crowds of Arabs gathered on the beach, jeering, shouting defiance, and dis¬ 
charging their muskets. There was nothing Bridges could do but break off 
the action and weigh for sea.^ 

On all counts the demonstration at Ras al-Khaima had been a failure. 
What was worse, it served to increase the Qawasim's contempt for British 
power, a contempt which had been fostered in the first place by the Bombay 
Government's ill-judged forbearance towards them. They now had a war 
fleet of more than 100 large dhows, drawn from the ports between Rams and 
Sharjah and carrying among them 400 cannon and 8,000 fighting men. Lingah, 
Charak, and other ports on the Persian coast, together with Luft on Qishm 
Island, which the Qawasim had recovered, were all allied to Ras al-Khaima. 
They were all under Wahhabi influence, and all were equally contemptuous 
of British power, as Bruce discovered when he tried to recover from them 
that portion of the Surat vessels' cargoes which had found its way across the 
Gulf. All he got from the chiefs of these ports was a derisory denial of any 
knowledge of the cargoes' whereabouts.^ 

In December 1816 eleven Qasimi dhows appeared off the coast of Kutch 
and took a dozen vessels. In February 1817 a gunboat of the Bombay Marine 
was surprised and taken by three Qasimi dhows off Porbandar, seventeen of 
her crew being slain, and eight carried prisoner to Ras al-Khaima. Uneasy 
for the safety of the valuable Surat-Red Sea trade, then at the height of its 
season, Evan Nepean asked the naval commander-in-chief. East Indies, to 
give what protection he could to it. H.M.S. Bacchus and Tovey were ordered 
northwards to protect the trade and a convoy system was instituted for ships 
travelling to the Gulf. Since the Qawasim had now abandoned all pretence 
of distinguishing between European and non-European shipping, Nepean 
issued orders to the Marine's cruisers to attack, take, and destroy every 
Qasimi vessel that they met with in the Arabian and Persian Gulfs. 

It was obvious, however, that the power of the Qawasim would not be 
broken unless another military expedition were sent against them, and Nepean 
expressed this view to the Governor-General in December 1816. Moira 
agreed with him and instructed him in February 1817 to begin inquiries as 
soon as possible into the size and composition of the force that would be 
required for the task, though he added a warning that, for the time being, an 

* [I.O.] Persia andP. Gulf^ vol. 32, Gov.-in-Council to Court, Bombay Castle, 9 Oct. 1819, 
and Buckingham, ii. 373-6. 

2 [P.R.O.] Adm. 1/189, Bridges to Gov.-in-Council Bombay, n.d. (Dec. 1816), enclos, in 
King to Croker, 5 Mar. 1817 (No. 6). 
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expedition to the Gulf was out of the question. It was beyond the resources of 
the Bombay Presidency to mount, and there was little prospect of troops 
being spared from India until the wars with the Mahratta and Pindari con¬ 
federacies, which were then at their height, had ended. ^ Consideration had 
also to be given to the fact that a second attack on the Qawasim might well 
involve an open conflict with the Wahhabis. "Abdullah ibn Sa"ud had been 
highly annoyed by the attempted bombardment of Ras al-Kdiaima, and he 
gave expression to his annoyance in a letter to Bruce in February 1817. After 
repeating his assurances that European ships under British colours would not 
be harmed he went on to warn Bruce that the piratical campaign would con¬ 
tinue unabated. 

With regard, however, to what does not belong to the Englishmen, I am free of all 
such obligation. How can you suppose that we will restore booty taken from our. 
enemies ?. . .1 declare myself responsible for the demeanour of all Moslems towards 
English subjects. The people, however, of Egypt, of Jedda, of Yemen, of Shoher 
and Makella, of Muscat, of Bussora, of Irak, and the Persian subjects of Said bin 
Sooltan, all these are our enemies, and by the Almighty aid, wherever we may find 
them or their property, we will assuredly slay the one and seize the other, in pur¬ 
suance of the commands of that God whose praise is great. . . 

The choice before the British Government in India, then, was to attack the 
Qawasim in the full knowledge that this would probably involve them in a 
protracted campaign in Arabia, or to hope that when the time came for such 
an attack the Wahhabis would be so fully occupied elsewhere that they would 
be unable to help their proteges. A good chance that such an opportunity 
might soon present itself seemed to lie in the turn of events in western Arabia, 
where Mehemet 'Ali had reopened the campaign against the Wahhabis in the 
autumn of 1816. 

* # * 

Why Mehemet "Ali should have chosen to repudiate the settlement made by 
Tusun in 1815 is not clear.^ When the Wahhabi envoys arrived in Cairo in 
August of that year to obtain ratification of Tusun’s treaty Mehemet "Ali 
refused to grant it. It is hardly likely, in view of his known character and ambi¬ 
tions, that he refused to do so on religious grounds, as has sometimes been 
suggested, especially as the Wahhabi envoys, in disputation with the 'ulama of 
Cairo, convincingly demonstrated the orthodoxy of their doctrines. Another 
explanation is that "Abdullah ibn Sa'ud tried to reassert his authority over all 

* [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc.y vol. 41, Consuln. 29 of 21 July 1819, J. Adams (Secy, to Gov.- 
Gen.) to Warden, Fort William, 22 Feb. 1817. 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc.y vol. 41, Consuln. 29 of 21 July 1819, 'Abdullah ibn Sa'ud to 
Bruce, n.d. (reed. Bushire, 28 Feb. 1817). 

3 Tusun died after his return from Arabia—‘from the zeal*, according to Dodwell, ‘with 
which he gave himself to the joys of Egypt after his desert campaigns’. {Founder of Modern 

p. 46.) A less colourful but probably more accurate explanation is that given by Burck- 
hardt, who records that Tusun died of plague at Rosetta in Sept. 1816 {Notes on the Bedouiny 
p. 418, note). Burckhardt greatly admired Tusun, whom he considered to be a man of much 
courage. 
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the Qasim, and that Mehemet "Ali consequently resolved to punish him for his 
temerity, as well as for his failure, up to date, to render proper homage to the 
Sultan at Constantinople^ While "Abdullah^s behaviour might have served 
Mehemet 'Ali as an excuse for renewing the war, it could scarcely of itself have 
provided the motive for his undertaking a second Arabian campaign with all 
its risks and expenses. Perhaps the most interesting explanation of the Pasha's 
motives, especially in view of his activities in later years, is that given by J. L. 
Burckhardt, the traveller and orientalist, who had accompanied Tusun on his 
campaign and who was in Cairo at this time. Burckhardt states that Mehemet 
'Ali wrote to 'Abdullah, 'offering to confirm the treaty concluded with his son 
provided the Wahabys would cede to him the province of Hassa, one of the 
most fertile and important of their dominions, being situated on the Persian 
Gulf’.^ 'Abdullah apparently rejected the offer, or perhaps he never replied 
to it. Early in 1816 it was given out at Cairo that some tribes in the Hijaz 
had, at Wahhabi instigation, revolted against the authority of the Egyptian 
governor. An army was assembled in Egypt during the summer, on a more 
imposing scale than before, and command of it was entrusted to another 
of the Pasha’s sons, Ibrahim. ^ 

Ibrahim arrived in the Hijaz in September 1816 and made his headquarters 
at Madinah, with a forward base at Hanakiya, sixty miles to the north-east, on 
the western edge of the central Arabian plateau. Preparations were made early 
in 1817 for an advance into the Qasim, while negotiations, backed by bribes 
or threats, went on with the leading tribes of western Arabia to bring them 
into the Egyptian camp. The advance into the Qasim began in June, the brunt 
of the initial fighting being borne by the Bedouin cavalry and mounted in¬ 
fantry, 6,000 in number, which Ibrahim had recruited in the Hijaz. As the 
advance continued these irregulars began to grow increasingly resentful of 
their role, and Ibrahim was soon faced with large-scale defections from his 
army. To some degree these losses were compensated for by offers of support 
which began coming in from the shaikhs of the 'Anaiza, and later the Mutair, 
who were growing tired of Wahhabi overlordship. At Jabal Mu'awiyah in July 
the first major engagement of the campaign took place, when a Wahhabi force 
of 10,000 men, mounted on camels and under the command of "Abdullah ibn 
Sa'ud himself, was put to flight by Ibrahim’s Egyptian and Maghrebi cavalry.^ 

^ See Mengin, Histoire de VjSgypte, ii. 55-57; Sabry, VEmpire egyptien sous Mohamed Aliy 
p. 48; Dodwell, loc. cit.; and Philby, Arabiay p. 97. ^ Notes on the Bedouiuy p. 417. 

3 W. G. Palgrave has a story that Mehemet 'Ali tested the fitness of his generals to conduct 
the new campaign by placing an apple in the middle of a large carpet, and asking them to 
reach it without setting foot on the carpet. The apple, he explained, represented Dara'iya, and 
the carpet the surrounding desert. General after general attempted the feat but failed. Finally 
Ibrahim asked for permission to try. His father gave it, and Ibrahim then proceeded to roll 
up one edge of the carpet until he could reach out and grasp the apple. In the same way, he 
told his father, the tribes of western Arabia would have to be ‘rolled up’ if the Egyptian 
army was to have any chance of reaching Dara'iya. (Palgrave, A Yearns Journey through Central 
and Eastern Arabiay 2 vols., London, 1865, ii. 47-48.) 

So many W'ahhabis were slaughtered in the battle that Ibrahim had to forgo his usual 
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Jabal Mu'awiyah may have been the decisive battle of the campaign. 
'Abdullah retired within the walls of Dara'iya, and never ventured forth 
again. Ibrahim pressed on through the Qasim, and by the close of 1816 most 
of its towns had fallen to him or opened their gates. Fresh troops arrived from 
Egypt, and with these he resumed his march eastwards in the new year. 
Several delays were forced upon him as supplies and reinforcements straggled 
through from the Hijaz, and it was not until February 1818 that his army, 
made up of nearly 2,000 cavalry, Egyptian, Albanian, Maghrebi, and Bedouin, 
and 5,600 infantry, 2,575 them Egyptian, 1,725 Albanians, several hundred 
Maghrebis, and the rest Bedouin irregulars, with artillerymen, engineers and 
pioneers, was ready to continue the advance into Najd. In his march through 
the Wadi Hanifah Ibrahim met with virtually no opposition, and early in 
April he arrived before the walls of Dara'iya. The siege that followed was to 
last five months and to exact a heavy price on both sides before it was over.^ 

The collapse of Wahhabi power in central Arabia had surprisingly few re¬ 
percussions on the Gulf coast. The Qawasim had by now grown so bold that 
they scarcely noticed the withdrawal of the Amir 'Abdullah's protection. The 
religious fire had burned low in them, and the creed of Muhammad ibn 'Abdul 
Wahhab now served merely to gild their rapine with a patina of piety. Bah¬ 
rain, which had cast aside the last shreds of submission to Dara'iya, acted as 
the principal clearing-house for the Qawasim's plunder. It also supplied them 
with food and other commodities, while numbers of 'Utub journeyed to Ras 
al-Khaima to enlist in the crews of Qasimi pirate dhows.^ During the 1817-18 
trading season the depredations of the Qawasim became so serious that a con¬ 
voy system, with its pivot on Muscat, was organized by the Government of 
Bombay for merchant ships bound up the Gulf. In the Straits of Hormuz 
shipping had to run a gauntlet of Qasimi war dhows based on Khaur Fakkan, 
Qishm, and the numerous inlets of the Musandam peninsula. Saiyid Sa'id's 
co-operation was sought in policing the Gulf, and an offer of help was even 

practice of sending the heads of slain Wahhabis to be displayed at Cairo in favour of sending 
the ears only. A British officer who passed the site of the engagement two years later reported 
that it was thickly strewn with bleached bones. (See G. F. Sadlier, Diary of a Journey across 
Arabiay p. 115.) 

* Mengin, ii. 77-119, Sadlier, pp. 113-20, Sabry, pp. 48-56, Dodwell, pp. 46-48, and Philby, 
Arabiay pp. 97-99. 

2 Bahrain’s complicity in the Qawasim’s operations may partly explain why the volume of 
trade between India and the Gulf was not greatly affected by the piratical campaigns. The 
total value of the trade of the three Presidencies of Bombay, Fort William (Bengal), and Fort 
St. George (Madras) with the Arabian and Persian Gulfs in 1802-3 was just over 112 lakhs. 
of rupees. In 1813-14 it was substantially the same, no lakhs. By 1817-18 it had more than 
doubled to 242 lakhs. (‘Third Report of the Select Committee of Foreign Trade’, Reports of 
Committees (1821), Paper 746 (H. of C.), vol. vi, p. 191, Appendix H.) In part, the increase 
can probably be explained by the improvement in the internal condition of Persia following 
the cessation of the war with Russia in 1813, and by the slackening of the Wahhabi grip on 
Bahrain and ‘Oman after that date. On the other hand, the depredations of the Qawasim grew 
.more severe between 1814 and r8i8. If trade flourished in these years then goods must have 
been reaching their destinations eventually. Piracy, it might be said, acted in the long run not 
to stifle trade but simply to delay goods in transit. 
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accepted from Rahmah ibn Jabir, who had fallen out not only with the Wah¬ 
habis but also with the Qawasim, now that they had become allies of the hated 
A 1 Khalifah. Off the northern coasts of India the Qawasim came and went as 
they pleased, harrying the coastwise trade and causing Evan Nepean to report 
ruefully to the Court of Directors at the end of the 1817-18 trading season 
that they were ‘beyond example daring and successful on these coasts’.^ 

Between October 1818 and January 1819 the Marine cruisers Thetis and 
Psyche met the Qawasim on the high seas no fewer than seventeen times, sail¬ 
ing in divisions of from two to ten vessels. Though the cruisers tried hard to 
come up with them, they failed on every occasion, the dhows being able to 
outsail them with ease. In fact, the Qawasim scarcely troubled to flee from 
the cruisers, but merely stood off out of gunshot until nightfall, then eluded 
their pursuers and slipped back to the coast to await the coming of day and 
new victims. In the autumn of 1818 the cruisers were reinforced by H.M. 
frigate Eden and H.M. sloop Conway from Trincomali. Not a single Qasimi 
vessel, however, was taken in Indian waters, and the pirates even made prizes 
off Bombay itself. H.M.S. Eden had better luck in the Gulf where, in the last 
week of December, she came up with a Qasimi squadron of eight vessels off 
the Quoins and sent three of them to the bottom before they could outsail 
her. 2 

Qasimi piracy had reached its apogee, but its nemesis was near. Far from 
the seas where they flaunted their blood-red flag with impunity, the first act 
in their downfall was being played out before the walls of Darahya. Ibrahim 
Pasha had been hampered in his investment of the Wahhabi capital by the 
loss of his ammunition train in an explosion in July. For nearly two months, 
while he waited for fresh supplies of shot and powder to arrive, he had to dis¬ 
perse his troops around the countryside to keep the populace under. The final 
assault on Dara'iya was made at the beginning of September. The outer de¬ 
fences were carried quickly and the Amir 'Abdullah asked for terms. Ibrahim 
refused them, demanding the complete surrender of the town and of 'Abdul¬ 
lah himself. 'Abdullah yielded, and on 4 September delivered himself and 
several members of his family into the hands of the conqueror. Dara'iya was 
razed to the ground and remained a ruin henceforth. 'Abdullah was sent a 
prisoner to Cairo and thence to Constantinople, where at the close of the year 
he was publicly beheaded in the square of Saint Sophia.^ The last few months 
of 1818 also saw the end of the Mahratta and Pindari Wars, so that, for the 
first time in several years, the British Government in India had troops to 
spare for service outside India in defence of their interests and those of their 
Indian subjects. 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 32, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 9 Oct. 1819. 

^ [P.R.O.] Adm. 1/190, Capt. F. Lock to King, 27 Dec. 1818 and 2 Jan. 1819, enclos. in 
King to Croker, Minden, at sea, 15 Feb. 1819 (No. 73). 

3 Mengin, ii. 119-34, Sabry, loc. cit., Sadlier, pp. 120-1, and Philby, pp. 99-102. 
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THE EXPEDITION TO THE PIRATE PORTS 

1819-1820 

T he Government of Bombay began preparing the ground for an attack 
upon the piratical strongholds of the Gulf in the summer of i8i8, when 
Captain Robert Taylor, the assistant Political Agent in Turkish Arabia, 
drew up, at Nepean^s request, a report on the location and resources of the 
principal pirate ports, their maritime and fighting strengths, and their political 
allegiances.^ According to Taylor, the chief ports on the Arabian coast ad¬ 
dicted to piracy were Ras al-Khaima, Jazirat al-Hamra, Umm al-Qaiwain, 
'Ajman, Sharjah, and Dubai, and, further north, Zubara, Khaur Hasan, Qatif, 
and 'Uqair. Abu Dhabi, the chief port of the Bani Yas, and the Qasimi ports 
of Lingah and Charak on the Persian coast, were also reported to be implicated 
in piracy.^ Further information on the naval resources of these ports was sup¬ 
plied to Nepean by officers of the Bombay Marine, who estimated that the 
maritime tribes could put to sea 89 large war dhows and 161 smaller ones, the 
whole manned by more than 10,000 fighting men. Brigadier-General Lionel 
Smith, who had commanded the 1809 expedition, told Nepean that a military 
force of 3,000 men, backed by artillery, would be required if the piratical 
strongholds were to be reduced effectively. ^ 

Nepean forwarded this information to the Governor-General, Moira (now 
Marquis of Hastings), in September 1818, with a recommendation that an 
expedition be formed and dispatched as soon as possible. He was also anxious 
to know the Governor-General’s view on a number of questions connected 
with both the military and the political objects of the expedition. Were these 
to be confined solely to the destruction of piratical craft and the reduction of 
the fortifications at their home ports ? Did the Governor-General contemplate 
the establishment of British authority in the Gulf to prevent the resurgence 
of piracy in the future? How far would it be consistent with good policy to 
place the southern shore of the Gulf—the Pirate Coast—and the island of 
Bahrain under the Sultan of Muscat ? And should the services of Rahmah ibn 
Jabir, the piratical chief of Khaur Hasan, be enlisted against his enemies, the 

* Taylor’s report is reprinted in [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIVy pp. 1-40, under the title 
‘Extracts from Brief Notes containing Historical and other Information connected with the 
Province of Oman; Muskat, . . . Bahrein, Ormus, Kishm, and Karrack; and other ports and 
places in the Persian Gulf.’ 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIVy pp. 14-18 and 37. Taylor added, however, that the Bani 
Yas did not commit piracies on the high seas. 

2 [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulfy vol. 32, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 9 Aug. 1820. 
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Qawasim?^ Hastings replied in November that he had come to the conclusion, 
from a study of the information supplied by Nepean, that an expeditionary 
force on a scale larger than that recommended by Brigadier-General Smith 
would be necessary if the Qawasim were to be completely crushed. . Any 
attempt short of striking at the very foundation of their power must be with¬ 
out adequate or permanent effect, and will after a short lapse of time entail on 
us the necessity of again attacking them, when their preparations for resistance 
may be more matured.Five thousand men, at least, in Hastings’s opinion, 
would be needed, and a force of that size could not be spared from India be¬ 
fore the coming campaigning season in the Gulf—from November to March 
—was over. The expedition, therefore, would have to be deferred for a year. 
Such a delay, however, Hastings believed, need not necessarily work to their 
disadvantage. The news from Arabia indicated that Ibrahim Pasha would 
probably have overcome the Wahhabis by the close of the year, and the con¬ 
quest of Najd and Hasa by the Egyptians would prevent the Qawasim from 
receiving any help from those quarters. Ibrahim Pasha might even be invited 
to participate in a joint operation against Ras al-Khaima, the British to attack 
from the sea while Ibrahim’s army covered the attack from the land. After¬ 
wards his troops might garrison the town. As for the other questions Nepean 
had raised, Hastings preferred to leave any decision on them until nearer the 
time of the expedition’s departure.^ 

A few weeks after Hastings had expressed these views, the Resident at 
Bushire reported the fall of Dara'iya and the arrival of Turco-Egyptian troops 
on the shores of the Gulf. On 2 January Hastings wrote to Ibrahim Pasha, 
congratulating him on his victory and drawing his attention to reports that 
were circulating in the Gulf that Ibrahim intended to subdue the allies of the 
Wahhabis and, in particular, the Qawasim. As the Qawasim, Hastings went 
on, were also enemies of the British Government, it might be mutually advan¬ 
tageous to make their suppression a joint enterprise. If Ibrahim shared this 
view, then he should communicate with Nepean at Bombay.^ Nepean himself 
was not wholly convinced of the desirability of the Governor-General’s pro¬ 
posal. While he was prepared to accept any help that Ibrahim Pasha might 
give in defeating the Qawasim, he did not believe, as Hastings seemed to 
assume, that the future tranquillity of the Gulf could be ensured by the as¬ 
sertion of Turco-Egyptian authority along the Arabian littoral. At the same 
time he was well aware that only the previous January the Court of Directors 
had laid it down that ‘a pacific and unambitious policy’ was in the best 
interests of the Company’s government in India in the years ahead,^ w^hich 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf^ vol. 32, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 9 Aug. 1820, 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc,, vol. 38, Consuln. 5 of 5 Jan. 1819, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to 
Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, 7 Nov. 1818. ^ Ibid. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 40, Consuln. 17 of 14 Apr. 1819, Hastings to Ibrahim Pasha, 
2 Jan. 1819. 

5 See [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 5, Draft to Gov,-Gen.-in-Council, 5 Jan. 
1818, cited in C. H. Philips, The East India Company, 1^84-18^4, Manchester, 1940, p. 219. 
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meant, in effect, that no new responsibilities were to be assumed beyond the 
limits of the Company’s territories. With this in mind, Nepean laid before 
his Council at the beginning of April 1819 a plan for a political settlement in 
the Gulf after the defeat of the Qawasim, which would provide for the future 
security of British-Indian commerce in those waters without involving the 
British Government in any new or unwelcome obligations. 

The essence of the plan was that the peace of the Gulf could best be main¬ 
tained by enhancing and extending the power of the ruler of Muscat, Saiyid 
Sahd, and by establishing a British base in a commanding position near the 
Straits of Hormuz. While the Arabian coast from Ras al-Khaima westwards 
to Kuwait might be placed under Turco-Egyptian authority, Nepean felt 
that the coast north of Ras al-Khaima, and the Musandam peninsula, should 
be placed under the immediate control of Saiyid Sahd. Bahrain should also 
be placed under his authority, not only to punish the A 1 Khalifah for their 
complicity in Qasimi piracy but also to enable Sahd, from the great increase 
in his revenues which would ensue, to carry out the task assigned to him and 
to contribute to the cost of constructing and maintaining the British base. A 
suitable site for such a base, Nepean believed, would be the island of Qishm, 
which was only a few hours’ sailing time from the Pirate Coast, and which 
was, as far as he could gather, in the possession of Saiyid Sahd,^ 

The plan had several flaws in it and Nepean does not appear to have been 
altogether sure of himself in proposing it. He went to great pains to justify 
the subjection of Bahrain by harping upon the A 1 Khalifah’s association with 
the Qawasim. . We have no hesitation’, he said, hn offering our opinion 
that the protection recently afforded by the Shaikh to the Joasmees has been 
of a character that would in our opinion fully justify any measures which 
might be adopted for wresting the authority he possesses in that island out 
of his hands’.^ He also referred to earlier 'Omani conquests of the island, and 
to an understanding reportedly reached between Fath 'Ali Shah and Saiyid 
Sa'id, whereby the Shah was to relinquish his claim to sovereignty over Bah¬ 
rain in return for the payment of tribute by Sa'id after he had conquered the 
island. What Nepean did not see, or, if he did, chose to ignore, was that the 
subjection of Bahrain and part of the Pirate Coast to Muscat would virtually 
have assured the resurgence of piracy in the Gulf, because the A 1 Khalifah 
and the Qawasim would be certain to fight to free themselves from Mus¬ 
cat’s domination. It was very doubtful, moreover, whether Saiyid Sa'id was 
strong enough to subdue these tribes in the first place. Time and again the 
Qawasim had overrun the Shamailiyah tract of 'Oman, as well as the northern 
end of the Batinah coast, while the A 1 Khalifah had easily repulsed his past 
efforts to conquer them. 

Francis Warden, the Chief Secretary to Government and a temporary 
Member of Council, pointed these facts out to Nepean with some vigour in 

* [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 40, Consuln. 17 of 14 Apr. 1819, Draft letter from Nepean 
to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, n.d. 2 Ibid. 
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a minute on 3 April. He began by attacking Nepean’s assumption of the role of 
judge and arbiter of the Gulf’s quarrels, an assumption which he considered 
both unnecessary and dangerous. ‘It must be perfectly immaterial to the 
British Government,’ he argued, ‘to what Power or Powers the different 
islands and ports on the Persian and Arabian shores may devolve, provided 
the main and sole object of our solicitude, the complete suppression of piracy, 
be attained.’^ If Nepean insisted upon interfering in the Gulf’s politics, then 
he should do so with a proper regard for the rights and claims of the various 
states around its shores. ‘The rights of Persia, of the Turkish Government, 
and, above all, of the Arab tribes who have attained to independency through 
the imbecility of those Powers,’ said Warden, ‘should be considered before 
we authorize or suggest to the Supreme Government any partition of terri¬ 
tory in the Gulph.’^ The feature of Nepean’s plan that Warden found most 
objectionable was the proposal to increase the power of Saiyid Sa'id and sub¬ 
ject Bahrain to his rule. ‘. . . As the growth of piracy in the Gulph is in no 
small degree to be attributed to the impolicy of his proceedings towards some 
of the independent tribes which at one time shook the foundation of his 
existence, he should observe a more forbearing conduct in future.’^ If the 
British Government were to take it upon themselves to humour any of the 
several pretenders to Bahrain’s sovereignty, Warden went on, they should 
humour the Shah’s, and then only to the extent of requiring the A 1 Khalifah 
to pay him an annual tribute. It would be better, however. Warden believed, 
to allow them to remain independent, and to assure them that so long as they 
abstained from piracy their independence would be recognized and even 
upheld by the British Government. In any case, he thought, there was little 
point in arriving at any decisions of policy before the intentions of Ibrahim 
Pasha were ascertained, and Warden suggested that this might be done by 
the officer selected to deliver Hastings’s letter of 2 January and the ceremonial 
sword which the Governor-General was sending him. The officer concerned 
should try to discover, in particular, whether the Pasha was contemplating 
any further conquests along the shores of the Gulf. If he were, then he should 
be informed that, while the British Government’s sole interest in the area 
was the suppression of piracy, they nevertheless wanted to ensure that the 
rights of the various Gulf states were respected, and it should be further 
impressed upon the Pasha that any aid afforded him in his campaign against 
the Wahhabis’ allies would be conditional upon his agreeing to respect those 
rights .4 

The reactions of the Council to Warden’s arguments were mixed. Nepean 
was unmoved by them, but the other two members, Guy Prendergast and 
Alexander Bell, saw merit in some of them. Faced with this division of opin¬ 
ion, Nepean said he would defer reaching a decision on policy until Ibrahim 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec, Proc., vol. 40, Consuln. 17 of 14 Apr. 1819, minute by Warden, 3 Apr. 
1819. 2 Ibid. ^ Ibid. 

^ Ibid. See also Warden’s minute of ii Apr. 1819 at the same consultation. 
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Pasha’s plans were known. He agreed to adopt a suggestion of Warden’s that 
the offer to permit Ibrahim’s troops to garrison Ras al-Khaima on its fall 
should not be made in writing but should be delivered orally to the Pasha by 
the officer charged with delivering the Governor-General’s letter and sword.* 

The officer selected for the mission was Captain George Forster Sadlier^ 
of H.M. 47th Regiment. He was furnished with his instructions by Nepean 
on 13 April. He was to proceed to Qatif or 'Uqair on the Hasa coast and from 
there make his way inland to Darahya, where Ibrahim Pasha’s camp was 
believed to be located. On his arrival he was to deliver the letters from 
Hastings and Nepean and the ceremonial sword. His instructions continued; 
‘During your residence in the Turkish camp, you will endeavour to ascertain, 
with as much delicacy as possible, the nature of Ibrahim Pasha’s views in the 
further prosecution of his conquests in the Arabian shores of the Persian Gulf, 
without shewing any material interest in the subject.’^ Sadlier was strongly 
cautioned against saying anything that would commit the British Govern¬ 
ment to the recognition of any further conquests by Ibrahim in eastern Arabia 
without first making reference to India. On his way to the Gulf he was to call 
at Muscat and to find out whether Saiyid Sa'id was willing to collaborate with 
the Egyptians in the proposed expedition to the Pirate Coast. 

Sadlier sailed from Bombay on 15 April. Contrary winds delayed his passage 
so that he did not reach Muscat until mid-May. He found Saiyid Sahd un¬ 
compromisingly hostile to the idea of co-operation with Ibrahim Pasha. In¬ 
deed, the 'Omani ruler went so far as to say that if the Egyptians took part 
in the attack on the pirate ports he would not himself participate in the ex¬ 
pedition, unless his troops could be transported by sea and kept apart from 
the Egyptians on land. He gave no reason for his attitude beyond hinting 
obscurely at ‘fatal consequences’ to his rule in 'Oman if his troops were to 
associate with the Egyptians.^ Sa'id’s outburst to Sadlier was surprising, for 
it ran counter to what he had said only the previous January to Captain Robert 
Taylor, when Taylor had delivered to him a letter from Nepean informing 
him of Hastings’s decision to invite Ibrahim’s co-operation against the Qawa- 
sim. Nepean’s letter had gone on to assure Sa'id that he had nothing to fear 
from the presence of the Egyptians in south-eastern Arabia, since Ibrahim 
was well aware of the friendly relationship existing between Muscat and the 
British Government in India.^ Sa'id had told Taylor in reply that he was 
delighted with Ibrahim’s successes against the Wahhabis and that if the Pasha 


' [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 40, Consuln. 17 of 14 Apr. 1819, Minute by Nepean, n.d. 
See also, same consultation, Minutes by G. Prendergast, 10 Apr., and A. Bell, n.d. 

2 Sadlier’s name has almost invariably been spelled ‘Sadleir’ by later writers, but in the 
records of the Bombay Government it is given as ‘Sadlier’. 

3 [ 1 . 0 .] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 40, Consuln. 17 of 14 Apr. 1819, revised instructions to 
Sadlier, n.d. See also, additional instructions, 14 Apr. 1819. 

Same series, vol. 41, Consuln. 29 of 21 July 1819, Sadlier to Gov.-in-Council, Muscat, 
15 May 1819. 

s See same series, vol. 38, Consuln. 5 of 20 Jan. 1819, Nepean to Sahd, n.d. (Jan. 1819). 
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had any intention of proceeding against the Qawasim he would gladly lend 
him ships for the conveyance of his troops.^ 

What had happened in the interval to change his outlook ? It would seem, 
first of all, that his discussion with Taylor had largely been of an academic 
character: Ibrahim Pasha was then a thousand miles away and he did not 
appear to have any intention of moving south-eastwards. Hastings's invitation 
to him to co-operate in the reduction of Ras al-Khaima, however, might have 
induced him to extend his conquests, and the prospect of having the Egyptian 
commander as a neighbour did not appeal to Sahd. On the fall of Dara'iya 
several supporters of the A 1 Sa'ud had taken refuge with the Wahhabi garrison 
in the Buraimi Oasis, bringing with them ugly tales of Ibrahim's brutalities 
after the capture of the Wahhabi capital. While Sadlier was at Muscat the 
commander of the garrison, Battal al-Mutairi, brother of the famous Mutlaq, 
arrived to tender his submission to Saiyid Sa'id.^ From him Sa'id learned of 
Ibrahim's excesses in Najd, and the knowledge was fresh in his mind when 
he talked to Sadlier. Even more decisive, perhaps, in shaping his attitude 
towards the Egyptian commander was his fear that Ibrahim might have the 
conquest of Bahrain in mind. Sa'id had lately reopened negotiations with 
Path 'Ali Shah for a joint 'Omani-Persian expedition against Bahrain, and in 
his correspondence with the Shah he had constantly represented Ibrahim as 
being on the verge of occupying the island, hoping thereby to persuade the 
Shah to send an embassy to Cairo to warn Mehemet 'Ali against such a move. 
Path 'Ali Shah was reluctant to offend Mehemet 'Ali, particularly as Persian 
pilgrims to Mecca had been well treated by the Egyptian authorities in the 
Hijaz. On the other hand, he was also reluctant to have so powerful a neigh¬ 
bour as the Pasha of Egypt in the Gulf, and in April 1819 he was reported to 
be contemplating acceding to Sa'id's request and sending an embassy to 
Cairo .3 The embassy, however, never materialized. Path 'Ali Shah was too 
busy with internal affairs, as well as being too sceptical of the success of an 
'Omani-Persian attack on Bahrain to pay Sa'id's proposals much heed,^ The 
irony of the whole affair was that if Sa'id had known when he talked to Sadlier 
what Nepean had in mind regarding the future of Bahrain, he would probably 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc.^ vol. 40, Consuln, 17 of 14 Apr. 1819, Taylor to Gov.-in- 
Council, Muscat, 29 Jan. 1819. 

2 Sadlier relates that Battal, finding himself in danger not only from the Qawasim, ‘his 
former associates, who were inclined to effect his removal and possibly his death’, but also 
from the chiefs of 'Ajman and Sharjah on the Pirate Coast, who wanted to gain control of the 
Buraimi forts for themselves, ‘followed the more prudent measure of surrendering to the 
Imam’. (See [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 41, Consuln. of 21 July 1819, Sadlier to Gov.-in- 
Council, Muscat, 15 May 1819. See also, his Diary of a Journey across Arabia^ pp. 8-9.) Ibn 
Raziq, on the other hand, records that Battal was forced to surrender by a tribal force from 
the Dhahirah, led by Hamad ibn Nasir of the Bani Ghafir and Mxihammad ibn Nasir of the 
Bani Jabir {Imams and Seyyids^ pp. Ixxix and 338). 

3 See [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 41, Consuln. 28 of 14 July 1819, Henry Willock (H.B.M. 
charge d’affaires, Tehran) to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 19 Apr. 1819. 

* See same series and volume, Consuln. 30 of 28 July 1819, Willock to Gov.-Gen.-in- 
Council, 24 May 1819. 
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have been far less vehement than he was in his protests against Ibrahim 
Pasha’s participation in the expedition against the Qawasim. 

Sadlier left Muscat on 18 May and, after a lengthy stay at Bushire, he 
reached Qatif on 21 June. He found the hinterland in revolt against the 
Egyptians, whose withdrawal from Hasa and Najd seemed only a matter of 
time. Ibrahim had restored the Ibn *Arai*ar family, the ruling section of the 
Bani Khalid, to power in Hasa as Egyptian tributaries, but the principal 
shaikhs, Muhammad and Majid ibn 'Arai'ar, seemed unable or unwilling to 
hold the tribes in check. From the commander of the Egyptian garrison at 
Qatif Sadlier learned that the Egyptian detachments scattered about the 
country were under orders to fall back as soon as possible on the pasha’s 
camp, several days’ march to the north-west of Darahya. Sadlier set out from 
Qatif on 28 June, travelling under the protection of one of the Ibn 'Arai'ar 
shaikhs. Two weeks later he reached Hufuf in the Hasa Oasis, where the 
Egyptian governor told him that he was on the point of handing over the 
government of the province to the Ibn "Arai'ar. Egyptian co-operation in 
the reduction of the pirate ports was clearly out of the question, and on 
17 July Sadlier wrote to Nepean from Hufuf: 

It is evident that the districts of U 1 Ahsa, the port of Katif, and the advantages of the 
communication by Aujuir ['Uqair] present more favourable prospects than any 
advantages which could be expected by the accession of Ras-el-Khyma: ■ if the 
Pasha found it necessary to abandon these acquisitions, it is not to be expected that 
he will enter upon any projects for the acquisition of territory which he could not 
possibly retain, and the acquirement of which would not defray the expenses of the 
conquest.^ 

Despite this, Sadlier felt that he should still lay his government’s proposals 
before Ibrahim, and on 22 July, after obtaining assurances from the Ibn 
'Arai'ar shaikhs that he would be able to return through Hasa, he set out from 
Hufuf with the retreating Egyptian column.^ 

Long before he received Sadlier’s letter from Hufuf, Nepean had come to 
the conclusion, on the basis of reports received from the Residency at Bushire, 
that any prospect of co-operation from Ibrahim Pasha in the reduction of the 
pirate ports must now be ruled out. Nor could the Turkish Government be 
counted upon in the future to control the maritime tribes of the coast from 
Kuwait southwards. Nepean had, therefore, to draw up an alternative plan 
for securing the tranquillity of the Arabian shore after the expedition had 
ended. On 21 July he laid his new plan before the Council. It did not differ 
greatly from his original one: now, not only the stretch of coast north of Ras 
al-Khaima was to be placed under the authority of Saiyid Sa'id, but the 
remainder of the coast to the westward also. He would be invested with 

^ Same series and volume, Consuln. 37 of 20 Sept. 1819, Sadlier to Gov.-in-Council, 17 July 
1819. 

2'Sadlier, Diary^ pp. 23-54, and [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 32, Gov.-in-Council to 
Court, 9 Aug. 1820. 
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possession of Bahrain, and from its revenues he would be required to con¬ 
tribute to the cost of a British base on Qishm Island.^ Again, Nepean found 
his Council divided over the merits of his proposals. Prendergast objected to 
the whole notion of a base in the Gulf, and expressed the view that Saiyid 
Sahd had no clear title to Qishm but held it merely in farm from the Shah. 
Warden and Bell, while agreeing with Nepean, as they had earlier, on the 
necessity for a base, maintained their objections to the proposed subjection 
of Bahrain to Sahd.^ 

To support his argument Warden brought on to record a correspondence 
concerning the island which had taken place in 1816 and which had so far 
been ignored in the discussions. In the summer of that year Sa'id had con¬ 
spired with the Prince-Governor of Pars to attack Bahrain, and in an effort 
to intimidate the A 1 Khalifah shaikhs he had put about a rumour that he was 
acting with the support of the British Government, who intended to close 
their ports in India to 'Utubi shipping. The A 1 Khalifah shaikhs were suffi¬ 
ciently alarmed by the rumour to write to Lieutenant Bruce, the Resident at 
Bushire, to ask whether there was any truth in it. Bruce responded by calling 
at Bahrain in July 1816 and personally assuring the shaikhs that the rumour 
was groundless. To impress this upon them further he concluded an in¬ 
formal agreement with them, expressing his government's friendship for them 
and guaranteeing access to British Indian ports to their shipping. In reporting 
his action to Bombay, Bruce observed that the A 1 Khalifah were Very peace¬ 
ably inclined, preferring commerce to a predatory life', and that the connexion 
which they had formed lately with the Qawasim had been brought about by 
Saiyid Saihd's attack upon them in the latter half of 1816. Warden, in bring¬ 
ing Bruce's report to Nepean's attention, reminded the Governor that the 
Governor-General had recommended in January 1819 that the A 1 Khalifah 
should be treated with forbearance, whatever their association had been with 
the Qawasim in the past. He also pointed out that once the Qawasim had been 
defeated, Bahrain would lose its importance as a clearing-house for piracy. ^ 

Nepean remained unconvinced. He refused to believe that the *Utub had 
been forced into a piratical association with the Qawasim out of fear of Saiyid 
Safid, or that Bruce's unauthorized agreement in 1816 acted as a restraint 
upon his government in their dealings with Bahrain. Since the Council could 
not agree what the island's fate should be he would leave it to the Governor- 
General to decide .4 


^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 41, Consuln. 29 of 21 July 1819, Draft letter from Nepean 
to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, same date, 

^ See same series, volume, and consultation. Minutes by Prendergast, n.d., Bell, 12 July, 
and Warden, 12 July 1819. 

3 Same consultation, Minute by Warden, 12 July, enclosing Bruce to Warden, 31 July, 
1816. See also, same series, vol. 40, Consuln. 17 of 14 Apr. 1817, J. Adams (Secy, to Gov.- 
Gen.) to Warden, 2 Jan. 1819. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec, Proc., vol. 41, Consuln. 29 of 21 July 1819, Nepean to Gov.-Gen.-in- 
Council, same date. 
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The Governor’s obvious contempt for his colleagues’ opinions stung 
Warden into drawing up a minute of monumental length on the whole subject 
of British policy in the Gulf, which he laid before Nepean together with a 
series of historical sketches of the Gulf states which he had compiled from 
the government’s records.^ Warden began his minute by making the charge 
that the discussion which had taken place in the Council up to date had been 
superficial and grounded upon only a cursory knowledge of Gulf affairs. ‘Only 
by possessing accurate information of the foundation of the pretensions of the 
different tribes to independence, upon which we shall have to decide,’ he said, 
‘may we regulate our measures by those principles of justice which cannot 
fail of conciliating the support of all in the attainment of an object in which 
the interests of all are deeply involved—the annihilation and suppression 
of piracy.Justice, as well as good sense, would be outraged if Nepean’s 
proposal to place the Pirate Coast under the authority of Saiyid Sahd were 
implemented. That the piratical tribes should be punished went without 
saying, but to destroy their independence by subjecting them to the authority 
of a ruler whom they loathed was insupportable. 

What Warden found most reprehensible in Nepean’s plan was his en¬ 
deavour to evade the responsibility for supervising the maritime peace of the 
Gulf after the expedition by shifting it onto Saiyid Sa'id. To do this, and at 
the same time to compensate Sa'id by giving him Bahrain, was, in Warden’s 
eyes, ‘the worst and most objectionable policy we could pursue’. More than 
any other single factor, Warden believed, the uncontrolled ambitions of 
Sa'id—and of his father, Sultan ibn Ahmad—had been responsible for the 
recent turmoil and violence in the Gulf, and this was the ruler, he observed 
contemptuously, whom Nepean now proposed to elevate to the political 
leadership of the Gulf. 

From his losses, from his sufferings, from his desperate attempts and disgraceful 
failures against Bahrein, in fact from his hopeless state, the ruler of Oman—or, 
I should be more correct in saying, the Imam of Muscat—is brought forward as the 
chieftain the fittest to promote and secure our policy in the restoration of tranquillity 
to the Gulph of Persia. It requires no great degree of political sagacity to predict that 
if we aid the Imam’s views on Bahrein, we shall be the means of perpetrating a petty 
warfare in the Gulph, which would soon be converted into piratical depredations. 
We shall render those our enemies—and implacable they will become—who are 
cordially disposed to be our friends, and who have proved themselves more capable 
of being ‘powerful auxiliaries’ than the Imam, who, as far as my enquiries have gone, 
is the most unpopular Chieftain in the Gulph.^ 

If the British Government had to find an ally in the Gulf, Warden con¬ 
tinued, then they would be better off with the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi or the 
Shaikh of Kuwait, neither of whom had committed piracies against foreign 

^ Warden’s ‘Sketches’ are reprinted in [LO.] Bombay Selections XXIV. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 41, Consuln. 37 of 20 Sept. 1819, Minute by Warden, 
12 Aug. 1819. 3 Ibid, 
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shipping. For the 'Utub of Bahrain Warden asked for no more than common 
justice. Their association with the Qawasim, he believed, was due more to 
‘their cupidity as merchants rather than any vicious propensity’, and they 
should not be made to pay an intolerable price for it. Warden ended his 
minute with an eloquent warning against throwing away the good effects of 
the forthcoming expedition by rash and ill-judged decisions of policy: 

We can only avoid them by taking a comprehensive and accurate view of the 
different interests that divide, and of the various revolutions that have occurred in, 
the Persian Gulph. I have laboured to afford that information, and to supply the 
materials upon which a right judgement may be formed. ... If our interference be 
not regulated by a considerate regard to the rights of the various powers inhabiting 
its shores, if we countenance a forced and revolting subjection of one tribe to 
another, we shall sow the seeds of further piracies instead of eradicating those that 
have grown to maturity. The confidence of the Arabs is to be conciliated and won 
to our support by a just and generous conduct towards them. It will be forfeited and 
we shall raise a host of implacable enemies in the Gulph by the observance of 
a different line of policy.^ 

Such farsightedness was unfortunately lost upon Nepean. Dismissing his 
chief secretary’s painstaking historical sketches as being possibly of some use 
to the officer commanding the expedition, he told the Council that he in¬ 
tended to adhere to his own views, which, he said, were supported ‘by all the 
most intelligent officers, naval and military, who have for some years past 
visited the Gulph’. ^ He was prepared, however, to forward Warden’s minute 
and sketches to the Governor-General, although he was certain that the 
Supreme Government were as fully informed on Gulf affairs as the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. Hastings did not share his confidence. On 28 August he 
wrote to say that he could make no decision on the questions referred to him 
by Nepean in July, particularly those concerning Bahrain, until he was in 
possession of more information. If a decision was urgently required, Nepean 
would have to make it himself. On two points, however, the Governor-General 
was insistent: a permanent military establishment in the Gulf was most un¬ 
desirable, unless the cost of its upkeep could be defrayed by the Sultan of 
Muscat or by revenues from other sources, such as customs duties; and, what¬ 
ever political arrangements Nepean might see fit to make on the Pirate Coast, 
he was to avoid ‘all interference in the concerns of the Arab states beyond 
what may be necessary for effecting the suppression of piracy’.^ 

It was a disconcerting reply for Nepean to receive, especially after he had 
surrendered the initiative in policy-making to the Governor-General. On the 
only point on which Nepean and his Council had been able to agree, viz. the 
necessity for a permanent base and military force in the Gulf, Hastings had 
imposed a virtual veto. On all the other points he had given Nepean no 

* [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc,, vol. 41, Consuln. 37 of 20 Sept. 1819, Minute by Warden, 
12 Aug. 1819. 2 Same consultation. Minute by Nepean, 6 Sept. 1819. 

^ Same series, vol. 42, Consuln. 38 of 29 Sept. 1819, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Gov.-in- 
Council, 28 Aug. 1819. 
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guidance at all, and the time left for making decisions was running out. The 
expedition which had been slowly assembling at Bombay during the summer 
was now almost ready, and its commander would shortly have to be given 
instructions on the dispositions he was to make once the Qawasim had been 
defeated. Not only was Nepean at loggerheads with his Council but his tenure 
of the governorship was drawing to a close. He was himself in ill health, and 
indeed, much of his unreasonableness in the preceding months can be attri¬ 
buted to this cause. 

He was still wondering what to do at the beginning of October when Major- 
General Sir William Grant Keir, the expedition’s commander, informed him 
that he was ready to sail. Nepean had no choice but to shelve the major ques¬ 
tions of policy and to tell Keir that he would be given instructions on the 
political objects of the expedition later, either by Nepean himself or by his 
successor as Governor. Keir’s immediate instructions were given to him on 
27 and 28 October. He was to sail for Ras al-Khaima, capture the town, and 
destroy the Qasimi war fleet and whatever naval and military stores he might 
find there. From Ras al-Khaima he was to proceed against Rams, Sharjah, 
Jazirat al-Hamra, 'Ajman, and any other ports on the Pirate Coast known to 
be implicated in piracy, and to destroy their naval equipment. He could 
probably expect some support from Saiyid Sahd of Muscat, now that the 
likelihood of Ibrahim Pasha’s participation in the operations seemed remote. 
A letter had been sent to the Prince-Governor of Pars, explaining the objects 
of the expedition and inviting him to join in an attack upon those ports on the 
Persian coast which were in Qasimi hands. Keir’s operations against these ports 
would depend to some extent upon the Prince-Governor’s reaction, but he was 
not to be inhibited by this consideration from attacking known pirate lairs on 
the Persian shore, regulating his conduct solely by a proper respect for the 
sovereign rights of Persia. The British charge d’affaires at Tehran had been 
asked to do his best to allay any fears that the appearance of a large British arma¬ 
ment in the Gulf might arouse in Path 'Ali Shah’s mind. In his operations Keir 
was not to employ his troops at any distance from the coast further than was 
necessary for the destruction of pirate craft. After its capture Ras al-Khaima 
was to be garrisoned by a British force until word was received from Captain 
Sadlier of Ibrahim Pasha’s response to the offer made to him by the Governor- 
General to take possession of the town. Finally, Keir was to submit his opinion 
on the best location for a permanent British base in the Gulf.^ 

* # # 

No word had been received from Sadlier since the time that he had written 
from Hufuf to say that he intended to accompany the Egyptian troops on their 

* [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 42, Consuln. 45 of 27 Oct. 1819, Warden to Keir, 27 Oct. 
1819; and vol. 43, Consuln. 46 of i Nov. 1819, Warden to Keir, 28 Oct. 1819. Warden had 
retired from the Council and resumed his duties as Chief Secretary on the arrival of the new 
Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay Army, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Colville, whose place 
he had.been temporarily filling. 
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retreat from Hasa, A cruiser had stood by at Qatif for several weeks, waiting to 
hear from him, but no news came through from the interior.^ Sadlier had got 
away from Hufuf on 22 July with the Egyptian column, which made its way 
westward at a dragging pace, Hhe camels starving, the Bedouins grumbling, 
the Turks swearing’.^ At Manfuhah, ten miles south-east of Darahya, it 
was learned that the garrison at Sulaimiya, further south, which was sup¬ 
posed to join up with the main column, was beleaguered by 'Ajman tribes¬ 
men. Half the column had to be detached to bring the garrison out, and it 
was not until 13 August that it arrived at the ruins of Darahya. Sadlier was 
shocked by the ruthlessness with which Ibrahim had destroyed the town. ‘The 
walls of the fortification have been completely razed by the Pacha, and the 
date plantations and gardens destroyed. I did not see one man in my search 
through these ruins. 

Ibrahim had long since struck camp and left for the Hijaz, but Sadlier was 
told that it was still possible to catch up with him. He decided, therefore, to 
go on. West and north of Darahya the column moved for days through a 
desolate land of ruined towns and withered gardens, with scarcely a living 
being to be seen. At Shaqra, half the Bani Khalid tribesmen with the column, 
including Sadlier’s own escort, deserted, after witnessing the barbarous 
punishment of some Bedouin by the Egyptians. A few days later the remaining 
Bani Khalid were dismissed by the commander of the column, who kept their 
camels. When they left, Sadlier’s last chance of getting back to the Gulf coast 
went with them. Without camels, guides or escort, and with the whole coun¬ 
try to the east in tumult, he had no choice but to go on. On 24 August the 
column reached 'Anaiza, ‘the centre of Arabia in a geographical, political, and 
commercial view^ and two days later, Rus. There Sadlier learned that Ibra¬ 
him had left for Madinah on the day that he had reached ‘Anaiza. Deciding 
reluctantly to abandon his mission Sadlier asked to be provided with an escort 
to Basra. The Diwan Effendi, or principal secretary to the Pasha, who had 
been left at Rus to take charge of the withdrawal, refused to give him one, 
saying that the journey was too hazardous, although, as Sadlier caustically 
observed, he was ‘as little acquainted with the geography of the very country 
in which his master had been employed in a three years’ war as a child who 
had never departed from the walls of the city of Cairo’.^ Forced to stay with 
the column, Sadlier plodded on indomitably, weakened by illness, gripped at 
intervals by fever, goaded continually by the insults of the Egyptians, and 
set upon and robbed of all but a few possessions by the Bedouin. At last, in 
the first week of September, the column came within sight of the walls of 


^ The cruiser’s presence may have given rise to the story related by Mengin in his Histcnre 
de rjSgypte (ii. 160-2) that the British made a diversionary attack on Qatif to assist Ibrahim 
Pasha and to retore British trade there. Philby also has a tale in his Saudi Arabia (London, 
i 95 S» PP- apparently of local origin, of a British landing in force on the coast, which 

might have had its beginnings in the same event, or in Capt. N. P. Warren’s visit to Khaur 
Hasan in Mar. 1810 (see above, p. 123). ^ Diary, p. 55. 

3 Diary, p. 66. ^ Diary, p. 72. ^ Diary, p. 73. 


Diary, p. 72. 
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Madinah. There Sadlier was met by one of Ibrahim’s officers who conducted 
him to the Pasha’s camp at Bir 'Ali, near the city. 

On 8 September Sadlier had his first meeting with Ibrahim, and the next 
day he presented him with the Governor-General’s sword and letter. Ibrahim 
expressed regret that he had not known of the British plans earlier, especially 
as he had been in correspondence with Saiyid Sa'id soon after the fall of 
Dara'iya, and had received from him an offer of co-operation against the 
Qawasim. Since then he had heard nothing more from Muscat. He could not 
give a definite answer to the Governor-General’s proposal until he had re¬ 
ferred it to his father, and he asked Sadlier, therefore, to proceed to Jeddah and 
to wait for him there while he made the pilgrimage. Sadlier waited a month 
on the Red Sea coast, suffering, in that time, a severe bout of fever, and it was 
not until 29 October that he saw Ibrahim again. The Pasha seemed reluctant 
to say much about the promised reference to Cairo, or to commit himself to 
replying in writing to the Governor-General’s offer. He said that he wished to 
send a horse and mare to the Governor as presents, but he would not allow 
Sadlier to inspect them. A fortnight dragged by with no sign of either the 
presents or a formal reply. Then, on 12 November, a servant appeared before 
Sadlier’s tent with some shabby horse trappings which he said were for the 
Governor-General. Sadlier sent them back to Ibrahim with the comment that 
they were an unsuitable gift for a person of such high rank. Privately, Sadlier 
believed that they were deliberately intended as an insult, and he was con¬ 
firmed in this belief when Ibrahim, affecting to be greatly offended by the 
return of the harness, ordered Sadlier to quit his camp, declaring that when 
he returned to Cairo he would send a letter of complaint to the Governor- 
General and return his sword. Shortly afterwards he sailed for Egypt, leaving 
Sadlier to find passage for India as best he could. For two months Sadlier 
eked out a miserable existence at Jeddah, a Christian and a European in the 
middle of a hostile Muslim populace, until, on 23 January 1820, the Bombay 
Marine cruiser Prince of Wales dropped anchor in Jeddah Roads and ended 
his weary vigil. Although the closing stages of his mission had been rendered 
ignominious by the vanity of an Egyptian pasha, nothing could detract from 
the distinction he had earned, by his courage and his tenacity, of being the 
first European to cross Arabia from east to west.^ 

While Sadlier was striving at Jeddah to elicit a civil answer from Ibrahim 
Pasha the expedition under Sir William Grant Keir was already on the high 
seas. The first division of the fleet sailed from Bombay on 3 November 1819, 
and the second a few days later. The military force, which included units that 
had taken part in the first expedition against the Qawasim ten years previously, 


* Sadlier’s own account of his mission is contained in his Diary of a Journey across Arabia. 
For a sketch of his earlier and later life, see F, M. Edwards, ‘George Forster Sadleir’, yowrn. 
R.C.A.S.j xliv (1957), 38-49. He retired from the army in 1837 ^rid became Sheriff of Cork, 
his birthplace. About 1855 he emigrated to New Zealand, where he died at Auckland on 
2 Dec. 1859. 
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consisted of H.M. 47th and 65th Regiments, the ist Battalion, 2nd Regiment 
Bombay Native Infantry, the Bombay Marine Battalion, the ist Battalion, 
2nd Regiment N.I., flank companies of the 24th Regiment N.I., a battery of 
the Bombay Artillery, and half a company of pioneers. The total force com¬ 
prised 1,453 Europeans and 2,094 sepoys.^ Convoy for the transports was 
provided by H.M.S. Liverpool (50 guns. Captain Collier), H.M.S. Curlew 
(18 guns. Captain Walpole), and the Hon. Company's cruiser Aurora (14). 
Other vessels already in the Gulf were H.M.S. Eden (26 guns, Captain Lock), 
H.C.C, Teignmouth (16), Benares (16), Nautilus (14), Ternate (14), Psyche (12), 
Ariel (10), and Vestal (10). 

When the convoy reached the Gulf of 'Oman Liverpool broke away from 
the main body, which continued to the rendezvous at Qishm Island, and 
made for Muscat, to enable Keir to confer with Saiyid Sa'id. Surgeon 
Andrew Jukes of the Bombay Army, who had served previously in the Resi¬ 
dency at Bushire, had been sent to Muscat in October by Nepean to see 
whether Sa'id would be willing to allow the expedition to rendezvous at 
Qishm, and to supply it with provisions and small boats for the landing of 
stores and artillery. Jukes was also told to inform Sa'id of the extent of the 
intended operations and to see whether he would be willing, now that Ibra¬ 
him Pasha's participation was ruled out, to take part in them himself. Jukes 
found Sa'id anxious to help. He had already, he said, ordered sheep, bullocks, 
and other provisions to be gathered at Bandar 'Abbas in readiness, and he 
would supply seventy-five small boats for the landing of troops and stores. 
He intended to dispatch 4,000 tribesmen overland to Ras al-Khaima to aid 
in the assault on that town, and he himself would sail with three warships and 
600-800 troops to join in the attack from the sea. When Keir reached Muscat 
in the third week of November, Sa'id repeated these promises to him.^ 

Keir left Muscat on 18 November and came up with the fleet three days 
later off the Persian coast. Some of the ships from Bombay had not yet arrived, 
so, leaving the fleet to water at Qishm, Keir crossed to the Pirate Coast in 
Liverpool, accompanied by H.C.C. Benares, to reconnoitre the approaches to 
Ras al-Khaima. The season of the winter shamal was fast approaching, and it 
was plain that any delay in landing the troops might spoil the expedition's 
chances of success. Benares was therefore dispatched to Qishm to order up 
the transports to the attack. On 2nd December the fleet hove to off Ras al- 
Khaima, in company with two frigates from Muscat with Saiyid Sa'id and 
600 'Omani tribal levies on board. 

Since the abortive bombardment of November 1816 the defences of Ras 
al-Khaima had been greatly strengthened. A wall, nine feet high and two 
feet thick, had been raised along the sea face, and a similar wall, reinforced 
at intervals with stone towers twenty feet high, ran across the peninsula below 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 32, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 9 Aug. 1820. 

2 See [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 42, Consuln. 40 of 9 Oct. 1819, Wm. Newnham (acting 
Chief Secy.) to Jukes, same date; and vol. 43, Consuln. 51 of i Dec. i8ig, Jukes to Keir, n.d. 
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the town. Immediately to the southward stood a square fort, and there were 
also a number of towers dotted about the lower half of the peninsula, some 
concealed in date groves. Estimates of the fighting men assembled in the town 
varied from 4,000 to 7,000. The initial British landing was made on 3rd De¬ 
cember at the base of the peninsula, and a cordon of troops was thrown across 
to the creek on the other side. The rest of the day was spent in landing the 
guns and supplies, and in digging in. On the morning of 4 December skir¬ 
mishers from the 47th and 65th Regiments went forward and drove in the 
enemy outposts. By nightfall the British positions were within 300 yards of 
the fort guarding the town. A bombardment of the fort commenced on the 
5th, and H.M.S. Liverpool worked in close to the shore to batter the town. 
Undaunted by the bombardment, the Qawasim fought back with their own 
guns, even dashing out from behind their defences, when their shot was run¬ 
ning low, to pick up British shot which had fallen short and fire it back. More 
guns were landed from the fleet on 6th December and the bombardment was 
intensified. That night a Qasimi raiding party, led by Ibrahim ibn Rahmah, 
brother of the chief of Ras al-Khaima, overran one of the British batteries, 
and dragged off one of the howitzers. It was later retrieved by a party of the 
65th Foot, after a savage hand-to-hand fight in which nearly ninety Qawasim 
were bayoneted, including Ibrahim ibn Rahmah. A second Qasimi attack was 
launched before dawn but was repulsed. 

More guns were landed from the fleet on the 7th, including two 24-pounders 
from Liverpool, and the next morning the whole ordnance opened up on the 
fort. The pounding was kept up through the night, and by eight o'clock the 
next morning the fort's walls had been breached. The troops advanced to the 
assault but found the fort deserted. The town, too, was practically empty, 
the defenders having fled across the creek during the night. One thousand 
Qawasim were said to have been killed or wounded in the five days' fighting. 
British losses were one officer and four men killed, and three officers and 
forty-nine men wounded. Qasimi losses might have been higher had the 
'Omani levies, dispatched overland by Saiyid Sa'id, arrived in time for the 
fighting. As it was they reached Ras al-Khaima two days after the town had 
fallen. Those who had accompanied the Sultan by sea lent valuable aid in 
unloading the guns and supplies from the ships. Hasan ibn Rahmah came in 
to surrender on the afternoon of the 9th, and with him came most of the 
surviving fighting men.^ 

The fighting on the Pirate Coast was not over yet. While the main body of 

* For the action at Ras al-Khaima see [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Letters Recd.^ vol. 5, Nepean to 
J. Dart (Secy, at E. I. House), London, 22 Apr. 1820, enclosing Keir to Adj.-Gen., Bombay 
Army, Ras al-Khaima, 9 Dec. 1819, and Keir to Warden, 10 Dec. 1819; and [P.R.O.] Adm. 
1/190, Capt. F. A. Collier to Rear-Adm, King, Liverpool^ off Ras al-Khaima, 29 Nov. and 
11 Dec. 1819, enclosed in King to Croker, 7 Jan. 1820 (No. 105). See also Low, Indian Navy, 
i. 351-60. Low cites one of the military officers taking part in the fighting as saying that 2,000 
of Saiyid Sa'id’s troops arrived overland before the battle, but this is contradicted by Keir's 
dispatches. 
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the expedition had been assaulting Ras al-Khaima, two of the Mariners cruisers 
had been blockading Rams, further up the coast, the seat of the notorious 
Husain ibn "Ali, former Wahhabi vice-regent over the Pirate Coast. Keir now 
dispatched the 65th Regiment with the flank companies of the ist Battalion, 
2nd N.L, and artillery support, to Rams to deal with the old chieftain. When 
the troops arrived they found the town empty, Husain ibn 'Ali and his fol¬ 
lowers having retired to the village of Dhayah, about two miles away in the 
hills. There they had established themselves in a fort, locally reputed to be 
impregnable. The reputation was not unmerited. When Keir arrived at Dha¬ 
yah a few days later he saw that the place could not be taken without heavy 
fighting, and he therefore ordered up reinforcements from the 47th Regiment 
and the ist Battalion, 3rd N.L Two 24-pounders were landed from H.M.S. 
Liverpool, and with great difficulty they were hauled up the hill trails from Rams 
to Dhayah by sailors from H.M.S. Curlew. By 22 December the battery was in 
position to commence firing on the fort. A breach was effected after a two-hour 
bombardment and the troops were about to advance to the assault when a white 
flag was run up over the fort. Husain ibn "Ali soon afterwards marched out with 
his fighting men, to the number of 169. They were taken on board the warships 
and landed as prisoners at Ras al-Khaima. British losses in the action were one 
officer and three men killed and sixteen wounded, one of whom died later. ^ 

Much yet remained to be done on the Pirate Coast before the expedition 
could be said to have completed its work there. The fortifications of Ras al- 
Khaima had to be razed, the town searched for stolen British and Indian 
property, naval stores destroyed, all pirate craft over a certain size burnt or 
taken in custody, and the ports to the southward searched for war dhows. 
Keir had also to decide upon the fate of the prisoners, many of whom, in¬ 
cluding Hasan ibn Rahmah and Husain ibn 'Ali, were ill or wounded. Most 
important of all, he had to conclude some kind of political settlement which 
would ensure that the Qawasim would never again terrorize the seas from 
Basra to Bombay. No further orders had reached him and time was running 
out. The fleet would have to be gone from the Pirate Coast before the bad 
weather broke. By early January all the leading shaikhs of the Coast had 
arrived in Keir^s camp to tender their submission and proffer friendship: 
Sultan ibn Saqr, the Qasimi Shaikh of Sharjah, Shakhbut ibn Dhiyab, father 
of Tahnun ibn Shakhbut, the A 1 Bu Falah Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, Muhammad 
ibn Hazza', the infant Shaikh of Dubai, who was led in by his elderly uncle, and 
the Shaikhs of 'Ajman, Umm al-Qaiwain, and Jazirat al-Hamra. To gain time 
in which to allow orders to reach him, and to impress upon the shaikhs that 
they were not to escape retribution, Keir made them subscribe to agreements 
to deliver up all vessels in their ports other than fishing craft and to hand over 
any Indian prisoners they might have.^ To enforce the agreements, Keir made 

* [LO.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 45, Consuln. 4 of 26 Jan. 1820, Keir to Warden, 6 Jan. 
1820. See also Low, Indian Navy, i. 360-6. 

^ The texts of these agreeements may be found in Aitchison, Treaties, x. 122-7. 
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the squadron search every port from Ras al-Khaima to Dubai. Fortifications 
were destroyed and several dozen vessels, to a value of Rs 3,08,302 (over 
^30,000), were impounded.^ When by the second week of January 1820 
orders had still not reached him, Keir decided to release the prisoners. The 
populace of Ras al-Khaima were growing increasingly distressed over the 
continued detention of their shaikhs, having understood from a confusion of 
Arabic and English terms in the preliminary treaty that the shaikhs would be 
released within a few days. The detention, too, of all the able-bodied men was 
causing hardship to their dependants. 

On 8 January Keir summoned Hasan ibn Rahmah to him and told him 
that he was deposing him as Shaikh of Ras al-Khaima. He then presented him 
with a draft treaty of peace which he had drawn up in consultation with his 
staff. Its opening words were: Hn the name of God, the merciful, the com¬ 
passionate ! Praise be to God, who hath ordained peace to be a blessing to his 
creatures. There is established a lasting peace between the British Govern¬ 
ment and the Arab tribes, who are parties to this contract, on the following 
conditions. . . 

The first condition (Article i) was: ‘There shall be a cessation of plunder 
and piracy by land and sea on the part of the Arabs, who are parties to this 
contract, for ever.* ‘Plunder and piracy’ were defined by the second article as 
any act of violence committed without the sanction of acknowledged war 
between states. Anyone committing such an act would be held to have for¬ 
feited his life and property. Articles 3-6 embodied measures which Keir hoped 
would restrain the piratical tribes from future piracies. He had been asked in 
his instructions to determine whether or not it would be advisable to pro¬ 
mulgate a set of maritime regulations, to which the maritime tribes should be 
required to conform and which would enable British cruisers to distinguish 
their vessels at sea, to restrict their armament, and to inspect their ports. 
Keir’s answer was to prescribe a distinctive flag for the piratical tribes—the 
‘white pierced red’—and to require them to fly it at all times on land and sea. 
It was, as Keir was careful to point out in a separate clause, merely a symbol 
of the peaceful relationship subsisting among the tribes and between them 
and the British Government, nothing more. In addition, every vessel putting 
to sea from the pirate ports was to carry a register and port clearance, signed 
by the ruling shaikh and listing its size, armament, complement, origin, and 
destination. Register and port clearance were to be produced by the nakhuda, 
or master, if the vessel were stopped by a British cruiser. Registers were to 
be renewed annually and counter-signed by a representative of the British 
Government. 

The remainder of the treaty was taken up with five articles designed to 

* [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 45, Consuln. 8 of i Mar. 1820, Keir to Warden, 7 Feb. 
1820, and Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 8, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 31 July 1822 (No. 

3 Pol. Dept.). Part of this sum was later distributed as prize-money to the seamen and soldiers. 

^ See Aitchison, Treaties, x. 127. 
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impose upon the tribes a more humane code of behaviour towards their fellow- 
men. Article 8, written with the memory of Qasimi brutality fresh in mind, 
forbade the slaughter of prisoners and provided for joint action by the tribes 
and the British Government against any who violated this prohibition. A 
similar provision for joint action in the case of ordinary piracy was made in 
Article 7. Article 9 prohibited the carrying off of men, women, and children 
as slaves, particularly from Africa. Finally, the vessels of the maritime tribes 
were to be admitted freely to British ports for trading purposes, and, if it 
could be arranged, to the ports of states in alliance with the British Govern¬ 
ment.^ 

Hasan ibn Rahmah and the Shaikh of Jazirat al-Hamra signed the ‘General 
Treaty of Peace with the Arab Tribes’, as it came to be called, on 8 January. 
Shaikh Shakhbut ibn Dhiyab of Abu Dhabi signed it on behalf of his son, 
Tahnun, three days later. Husain ibn 'Ali of Rams signed on 15 January, 
and the uncle of the Shaikh of Dubai on the 28th. That same day Keir at 
last received instructions from Bombay. They were issued by the Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, who had succeeded Nepean as Governor shortly 
after the expedition had departed for the Gulf.^ Elphinstone’s recommenda¬ 
tions on the policy that should be followed in the Gulf after the expedition 
were incorporated in a letter to the Governor-General on 15 December 1819, 
a copy of which was sent to Keir on the same day. They were, in several 
respects, similar to those of his predecessor. The only way in which the 
Qawasim could be compelled to forsake piracy, Elphinstone believed, would 
be for them to submit their ports and vessels to regular and thorough inspec¬ 
tion by British cruisers. The fortifications of the pirate ports should be razed, 
and a native agent be stationed at Ras al-Khaima to see that only trading 
vessels put to sea. The mercantile spirit of the Qawasim should be revived 
and encouraged, and they should be exposed to civilizing influences by being 
allowed to frequent the ports of India for trade. Advantage might be taken, 
Elphinstone thought, of the removal of Hasan ibn Rahmah from the chief¬ 
tainship of the Qawasim to obtain from his successor a pledge to agree to these 
plans. Should the guarantee not be forthcoming, Elphinstone was prepared 
to invest the Sultan of Muscat with the suzerainty of the Pirate Coast and to 
make use of his navy to police the waters of the Gulf.^ 

When these instructions reached Keir on 28 January 1820, too late to be 

^ Aitchison, Treaties, x. 127-9. 

^ Elphinstone was born in 1779, the fourth son of a Scottish peer. He joined the Company 
as a writer on the Bengal Establishment at the age of 15, and arrived in India in February 
1796. Very shortly afterwards he became one of Wellesley’s ^kindergarten’. He was appointed 
assistant to the Resident at Poona in i8oi, Resident at Nagpur in 1804, and in 1808 he was 
selected by Minto to conduct the mission to Kabul (see above, pp. 86, 94). From 1811 to 1817 
he was Resident at Poona, and at the end of the Third Mahratta War he became Commissioner 
for the Settlement of the Deccan. His appointment to Bombay was a great disappointment to 
John Malcolm, who had hoped to get the post himself. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 43, Consuln. 53 of 15 Dec. 1819, Gov.-in-Council to Gov.- 
Gen.-in-Council, same date. 
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of much use, he could only reply that he hoped that the settlement he had 
made would meet with Elphinstone’s approval. It did not. Keir had had a 
foretaste of the disapproval his treaty was likely to meet with a fortnight earlier, 
when Saiyid Sahd, even before the signing was completed, had struck his 
camp and departed for Muscat, disgusted with what he considered Keir’s 
leniency towards the Qawasim. Elphinstone’s condemnation of the treaty, 
though less forcibly expressed, was no less complete. While he appreciated 
the humanitarian considerations which had moved Keir to release the de¬ 
feated piratical chieftains, Hasan ibn Rahmah and Husain ibn "Ali, he con¬ 
sidered that they had in no way been punished to the extent demanded by 
the magnitude of their crimes. To Elphinstone, the basic weakness of the 
treaty was in the maritime regulations devised by Keir: they offered no 
measurable guarantee of the good behaviour of the piratical tribes in the 
future. Registers and port clearances provided only a very doubtful check on 
illegal maritime activities: all they could do was to indicate the port from 
which a vessel sailed. ‘It was not from ignorance of the ports whence piratical 
vessels issued,’ Elphinstone observed tartly, ‘that we have so long been sub¬ 
jected to their attacks.’^ Dhows putting to sea on piratical missions would 
doubtless sail with their papers in order—if they bothered with them at all, 
for the treaty made no provision for the punishment of those who falsified 
papers or sailed without any. It would have been better, Elphinstone be¬ 
lieved, if Keir had obtained the Piratical Shaikhs’ consent to limitations on 
the size of their vessels, as his original instructions of October 1819 had sug¬ 
gested he should, so that they might more easily be overcome by the Marine’s 
cruisers if they were ever used for piratical purposes. A more specific right 
of search should also have been obtained than that embodied in Article 5 
(‘And if a British or other vessel meet them, they shall produce the register 
and clearance’), and British cruisers should have been empowered to seize all 
vessels which exceeded the limitations on size. Without the right of search 
and seizure those provisions of the treaty which might have been reckoned 
positive gains, viz. the undertaking to abandon piracy and the slave trade, 
appeared to Elphinstone to have little positive value. Keir, in fact, should 
have prohibited altogether the fitting-out of armed vessels at ports like Ras 
al-Khaima. Elphinstone, for his part, would have gone further and pro¬ 
hibited entirely the export of ship-building timber from India to the Pirate 
Coast. It was too late now, however, he told Keir accusingly, to disown the 
treaty, and he had no choice but to recommend it to the Governor-General- 
in-Council for ratification.^ 

Elphinstone’s criticism of the provisions of the General Treaty was to 
some degree influenced by a private letter he had received from Captain 
Thompson, the expedition’s Arabic interpreter, expressing doubts about the 
efficacy of the maritime regulations framed by Keir. Although Thompson 

* [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc.^ vol. 45, Consuln. 6 of 16 Feb. 1820, Warden to Keir, same date. 

2 Ibid. 
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believed that the port clearances would provide a check on pirate vessels, 
he did not believe that the regulations would work unless British agents re¬ 
sided at the pirate ports to inspect vessels and papers. In another respect, 
however, Elphinstone appears to have missed or ignored the point of some of 
Thompson’s remarks. Thompson was of the opinion that restrictions on the 
armament and size of vessels, which Elphinstone wanted and which Keir’s 
original orders had told him to impose, were irrelevant and unrealistic. 
Piracies were committed by all manner and size of vessels, and the armament 
usually carried by a pirate vessel amounted to one small cannon. As for per¬ 
sonal arms, the Arabs normally went armed by land and sea, and they would 
continue to do so, whatever the British Government might say. There was no 
simple way, or any way at all, for that matter, Thompson declared, of dis¬ 
tinguishing between a piratical and a law-abiding craft. ‘An Arabian piratical 
vessel . . . may be considered as an armed boat which robs, and an Arabian 
trading vessel as an armed boat which does not rob.’^ If the object was to stamp 
out piracy by encouraging the maritime tribes to engage in trade, he added, 
how were they to do so if limitations were placed on the size of their vessels ? 
A number of innocent people were bound up in the complex workings of 
piracy: to require them to destroy their large vessels would not only be unjust 
but it would also remove the good influence that they might have on others.^ 

Keir did not receive Elphinstone’s strictures until the expedition was over 
and he was on his way back to Bombay. On his return to the Presidency he 
firmly defended his conduct of the expedition and the settlement that he had 
made. Article 2 of the treaty, he pointed out, contained the highest possible 
penalties for piracy, viz. forfeiture of life and property. The imposition of 
limitations upon the size and armament of vessels would have made it in¬ 
cumbent upon the British Government to defend the tribes who had signed 
the treaty against the attacks of their neighbours whose vessels were not made 
subject to such limitations. A prohibition on the export of ship-building 
timber from India was a measure for the British Indian authorities to impose, 
not one for incorporation in a treaty. So far as his treatment of the pirate 
chieftains was concerned, Keir reminded the Governor that they had all, 
with the exception of Husain ibn 'Ali, submitted voluntarily to him, which 
they would not have done if they had known of the severe maritime restric¬ 
tions which Elphinstone proposed to introduce. Had they refused to submit 
peacefully, Keir would have been compelled to undertake a much longer 
campaign against them, involving operations in the interior which his orders 
had expressly forbidden. If he had replaced the chiefs with his own nomi¬ 
nees, the British Government would have been committed to the support 
of these nominees, and, consequently, to further interference in the future. ^ 

* [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 45, Consuln. 6 of 16 Feb. i8ao, Memo by Thompson, n.d. 

2 Ibid. The same point was made by the Governor-General, Hastings, when he ratified the 
General Treaty at the beginning of April. (See [LO.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 46, Consuln, 
13 of 3 May 1830, C. F. Metcalfe (Secy, to Gov.-Gen.) to Warden, 3 Apr. 1820.) 

3 Lorimer, Gazetteer of the P. Gulf, i. 673-4. 
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A particular case in point was the chieftainship of Ras al-Khaima. Nepean 
in his orders to Keir had forbidden him to allow Sultan ibn Saqr, the former 
paramount shaikh of the Qawasim and ruler of Ras al-Khaima, to resume 
authority over the port. Sultan ibn Saqr had been endeavouring to recover 
his former ascendancy over the Qawasim ever since he had been removed 
from the chieftainship by the Amir Sa'ud in 1809. In 1813 he had managed 
to install himself at Sharjah, and he continued to reside there, or at Lingah 
on the opposite shore of the Gulf, until the arrival of the expedition. He had 
not been classed by the Bombay authorities as piratical, but Nepean had con¬ 
sidered him untrustworthy, largely because he had failed to support Saiyid 
Sahd in a projected attack on Ras al-Khaima at the beginning of 1819. Elphin- 
stone was more realistic. He saw that once Hasan ibn Rahmah and Husain 
ibn "AH had been removed from power Sultan ibn Saqr would not fail, eventu¬ 
ally, to gain possession of Ras al-Khaima. He had therefore sent orders to 
Keir in late November 1819 to make over the town to Sultan after its fall, on 
condition that he undertook to reform his tribesmen’s habits.^ Later, after 
learning of the settlement which Keir had made with the Piratical Shaikhs, 
Elphinstone thought that something might be salvaged from the wreck of his 
plans by requiring Sultan ibn Saqr, as the price of being invested with the 
chieftainship of Ras al-Khaima, to consent to additional restrictions on the 
size and armament of Qasimi vessels.^ Orders to this effect were sent to Keir, 
but they arrived too late to be carried out. As Keir pointed out afterwards, 
however, it was not upon the multiplicity of restrictions, regulations, and 
prohibitions which might have been imposed that the suppression of piracy 
in the Gulf would ultimately depend, but upon the vigilance of the naval and 
military force which the Bombay Government proposed to maintain in the 
Gulf in the future.^ 

In retrospect, it is clear that the settlement made by Keir was the right one, 
and the spirit of humanity and magnanimity in which it was conceived reflects 
great credit upon him. Looking at the Qawasim, at the harshness and poverty 
of their lives, the meagre resources of their land, and the enmity borne towards 
them by the other inhabitants of the Gulf, he was moved by a deep compassion 
for them. A generous and open-handed treatment, coming on top of the salu¬ 
tary lesson of the punitive expedition, it seemed to him, would go further 
towards reconciling them to the British Government’s determination to stamp 
out piracy than a settlement dictated in a mood of vindictiveness. Time was to 
prove him right. 

* * * 

By the first week of February 1820 Keir’s work on the Pirate Coast was 
virtually completed and he could turn his attention to the Persian shore. Here 

^ See [ 1 . 0 .] Bombay Sec, Proc,, vol. 43, Consuln. 51 of i Dec. 1819, Warden to Keir, 27 Nov. 
1819. 

^ Same series, vol. 45, Consuln. 6 of 16 Feb. 1820, Warden to Keir, same date. 

3 Lorimer, Gazetteer of the P. Gulf, i. 673-4. 
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the principal difficulty with which he expected to have to contend was not the 
opposition of those maritime tribes which had been implicated in piracy, but 
the almost certain hostility of the Persian Government to any operations on 
the Persian coast. He had been instructed that, in the last resort, whatever the 
Persian Government's attitude, he was to proceed against any ports whose 
participation in piracy could be proved. The major share of the task of re¬ 
conciling the Shah to the expedition's operations on the Persian coast had 
been allotted to Captain Henry Willock, the charge d’affaires of the British 
mission at Tehran. 

Willock first broached the subject with the Shah’s ministers at a meeting 
on 22 December 1819. After informing them of the steps which the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay were taking to punish piratical offenders, wherever they 
might be found in the Gulf, Willock expressed the hope that the Persian 
Government would not allow such offenders to escape retribution simply be¬ 
cause they dwelt on Persian soil. It was the kind of remark that was galling 
to the Persian ministers' pride, especially as it had a good deal of truth in it. 
They replied stiffly that the Shah was not aware of any piracies having been 
committed by his subjects, and that even if they had plundered vessels under 
British colours the proper course of action for the British Government to take 
was to apply to the Shah for redress, and not to have recourse to hostile 
operations on his coasts. Willock's answer to this was to remind the Persian 
ministers that complaints had frequently been made to the Prince-Governor 
of Pars about outrages committed upon British ships by Persian subjects, 
and that no satisfaction had been obtained because the Prince had no power 
to control the coastal tribes.^ A week later Willock was informed that the Shah 
had sent orders to his son, the Prince of Shiraz, to afford every possible assist¬ 
ance to the expedition. Willock was sceptical of the practical value of such a 
command because the Shah’s son, Husain 'Ali Mirza, had too jealous a regard 
for his own reputation and would be too suspicious of the intentions of the 
expedition to afford it wholehearted aid.^ 

Willock's scepticism was well justified. Although Husain 'Ali Mirza had 
written to Keir on the arrival of the expedition in the Gulf, expressing his 
pleasure at the proposed punishment of the Qawasim and offering to supply 
provisions, a second letter from him, received after the fall of Ras al-Khaima, 
was considerably cooler in tone.^ A third letter, written after the Prince had 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 46, Consuln. 10 of 5 Apr. 1820, Willock to Gov.-in-Council 
I Jan. 1820, enclosing minutes of the meeting. Privately, Willock sympathized with the Shah 
and his ministers for feeling slighted that they had never been called upon personally to deal 
with malefactors from the Persian ports. ‘[Such a] testimony of consideration^ he wrote to 
Keir afterwards, ‘has never been paid to them during the period of my service in Persia.’ 
([I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 45, Consuln. 8 of i Mar. 1820, Willock to Keir, 29 Dec. 1819, 
enclosed in Keir to Warden, 7 Feb. 1820.) 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 45, Consuln. 8 of i Mar. 1820, Willock to Keir, 29 Dec. 

1819. 

3 For these letters see [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 34, Willock to Sec. Committee, i Mar. 

1820. 
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had time to receive instructions from his father, was distinctly hostile. Advert¬ 
ing to Keir's reported intention to attack the Qawasim of Lingah, the Prince 
wrote: . The port of Linga is one belonging to the Province of Fars, . . . 

the inhabitants are subjects of the Persian Government and have in no way 
acted contrary to the subjection they owe as dutiful subjects. . . . You will, 
therefore, as long as you remain in the Gulf, be pleased to order that none of 
the inhabitants belonging to any of the seaports of Fars, and of Linga in 
particular, shall in any way be molested. . . Although he was not deterred 
by the warning, Keir decided in the first week of February to make a recon¬ 
naissance of the Persian coast before commencing operations. Before he 
could leave Ras al-Khaima, however, news arrived that part of the naval force 
had already been in action on the Persian coast. Captain Lock of H.M.S. Eden 
had been ordered to Bahrain on 3 January, in company with H.M.S. Curlew 
and H.C.C. Nautilusy to hunt down any Qasimi pirate vessels which might 
have taken refuge there. On his way up the Gulf Lock heard that several 
pirate vessels were sheltering at the port of Asalu, on the Persian side, and he 
decided to investigate. Three vessels were found anchored in Asalu harbour, 
two of them from the port of Charak further down the coast, and one from 
Dubai. From their armament Lock suspected them to be pirates, so he had 
the two Charak vessels burned and the Dubai vessel taken in tow. Further up 
the coast, at Kangun, he found two more armed vessels, from Lingah, and 
suspecting them to be pirate craft he burned them also.^ 

A protest from the Persian Government against Lockes action was in¬ 
evitable, and Keir suspected that Lock had not adequately established the 
piratical character of the vessels concerned before destroying them. Before any 
further action could be taken against the Persian ports, it seemed to Keir, a 
thorough investigation would have to be made of the charges of piracy levelled 
against them, and against Lingah, Charak, Asalu, and Mughu, in particular. 
Keir delegated the task to Commander Bruce, the Resident at Bushire, while 
he himself sailed to reconnoitre the Persian coast as he had planned, leaving 
orders for the transports, with the main body of troops, to follow him as soon 
as possible. Bruce’s report, which reached him a fortnight later, was dis¬ 
concerting. Bruce could find only two cases of piracy against British vessels 
which he could positively attribute to the Persian maritime tribes. One was 
the plunder by inhabitants of Charak of a vessel wrecked off Qais Island in 
1814; the other was the plunder of a vessel by Arabs from Lingah in 1815. 
In both cases there were extenuating circumstances: the Shaikh of Charak 
had helped salvage the cargo of the first vessel, while in the case of the piracy 
committed by the inhabitants of Lingah, the port at the time had been under 
the control of Sultan ibn Saqr and not of its present Shaikh, Muhammad ibn 

* [I.O.] Persia and P, Gulfj vol. 34, Husain *AH Mirza to Keir, Shiraz, 9 Rabi* i, 1235/Jan. 
1820, enclosed in Keir to Warden, 10 Feb. 1820. 

- [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulfy vol. 34, Lock to Collier, Bahrain, 26 Jan. 1820, enclosed in 
Willock to Sec. Committee, Tehran, 13 Mar. 1820. 
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Qadhib. ‘The Persian ports\ Bruce concluded, . . resisted for a long period 
from entering into terms with the pirates, nor, indeed, do I believe they ever 
would have done so if they had been properly supported by their own im¬ 
mediate superiors, the Shiraz Government. . . 

There was nothing Keir could do but to abandon the idea of an attack on 
the Persian ports. This meant that the expedition's punitive role was now at 
an end, and so, in the last week of February, Keir ordered the transports con¬ 
taining the European troops, then anchored off Qais Island, to weigh for 
Bombay. He himself sailed for the Pirate Coast with the rest of the expedi¬ 
tionary force to make his final dispositions there. 

It might well be asked why Keir had been ordered in the first place to 
attack the Persian ports when their implication in Qasimi piracy was un¬ 
proved. The answer lies partly in Evan Nepean's readiness to condemn most 
of the seafaring tribes of the Gulf as pirates, which in turn was partly due to 
the dearth of accurate information on the Gulf available to him and his govern¬ 
ment. The report submitted in i8i8 by Captain Taylor of the Basra Residency 
listed several ports on the Persian side of the Gulf as being in league with the 
Qawasim, but Taylor seems to have worked from the assumption—also sub¬ 
scribed to by Nepean—that because the inhabitants of the Persian ports were 
principally of Arab descent, many of them Qawasim, and because some of 
them had been under Wahhabi influence, they must, therefore, have com¬ 
mitted similar depredations to those committed by their Arabian kinsmen. 
Elphinstone confirmed the orders to attack the Persian ports in terms as strong 
as those used by Nepean, but when he learned of the Persian reaction to the 
projected operations, he seems, like Keir, to have had second thoughts on the 
matter. Not only did he agree whole-heartedly with Keir’s decision, but he 
ordered that steps be promptly taken to compensate those Persians whose 
vessels had been destroyed by Captain Lock's squadron.^ 

# # « 

Keir's original instructions of October 1819 had contained no mention of 
operations against Bahrain because Nepean and his Council could not agree 
on the policy to be adopted towards the island principality. Elphinstone took 
up the question in December 1819 and he quickly reached the conclusion that 
Nepean's plan to place the island under the control of the Sultan of Muscat 
was ‘impolitic and objectionable’, and that a policy of neutrality as advocated 
by the Chief Secretary, Warden, was the correct one to adopt. As Elphinstone 
put it: 

. . . We should abstain from all interference in the pretensions which are advanced 
to the occupation of Bahrain, under a distinct explanation to the Shaikh of that 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc.^ vol. 45, Consuln. 9 of 8 Mar. 1820, Bruce to Keir, 20 Feb. 
1820, enclosed in Keir to Warden, 24 Feb. 1820. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 46, Consuln. 10 of 5 Apr. 1820, Minute by Elphinstone, 
IS Mar. 1820. 
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Island that so long as he restrains his tribe from the prosecution of acts of oppres¬ 
sion on the high seas, and carries on those commercial pursuits in which they would 
appear to have formerly engaged, the ports of India shall be open to his vessels, and 
that he may rely upon experiencing from the British Government every degree of 
encouragement and of friendly intercourse; but that, on the contrary, if any indica¬ 
tions of a piratical spirit should manifest themselves, we shall be compelled to 
adopt those measures of coercion which we are prosecuting against the Joasmees.^ 

Straightforward though this pronouncement seemed, it did not completely 
reflect Elphinstone^s thoughts on the subject. On the day that he recom¬ 
mended this policy to the Governor-General, he also wrote to Willock at 
Tehran, suggesting that the Shah might be reconciled to British operations on 
the Persian coast if a hint were to be offered him that the operations might 
also serve to restore to him any ports or islands which had thrown off their 
allegiance to him at the height of the Wahhabi ascendancy in the Gulf. British 
mediation might even be offered him to secure recognition by the A 1 Khalifah 
of Persian sovereignty over Bahrain in the form of an annual tribute, provided 
that the British Government were not involved in the conclusion of the 
negotiations, and provided also that the A 1 Khalifah were left in undisturbed 
possession of Bahrain.^ Elphinstone was convinced that Saiyid Sa'id of Muscat 
would accept the implied rejection of his claim with good grace. ‘We should 
hope’, he informed the Governor-General, ‘that little difficulty should be 
experienced in convincing him of the policy of consolidating and strengthen¬ 
ing the possessions and resources which he commands instead of weakening 
them by an extension of his territories.The key to Elphinstone’s incon¬ 
sistency lay in his conviction that a permanent base in the Gulf was necessary 
if piracy was to be eradicated. If the Shah’s amour propre could be flattered 
by securing from the A 1 Khalifah titular recognition of his sovereignty over 
Bahrain at no real cost to their independence, he might be better disposed to 
agree to the cession of an island off his coast, preferably Qishm, for use as a 
base. Events, however, were to work out differently from the way Elphinstone 
hoped they would. 

Before he quitted Ras al-Khaima in January Saiyid Sa*id had asked Keir 
whether he intended to proceed against Bahrain. Keir told him that he had 
no orders to do so, whereupon Sahd asked whether any objection would be 
raised by the British Government to his endeavouring to conquer the island. 
To this Keir replied that Sahd was an independent prince who could do as 
he pleased.^ It was not quite the reply that Sahd wanted: he had hoped that 
Keir might offer to help him conquer Bahrain. He was left now with little 
choice but to return to his previous negotiations with the Prince of Shiraz for 

* [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc.y vol. 43, Consuln. 53 of 15 Dec. 1819, Gov.-in-Council to Gov.- 
Gen.-in-Council, same date. 

^ Same series, volume, and consultation, Elphinstone to Willock, 15 Dec. 1819. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc.j vol. 43, Consuln. 53 of 15 Dec. 1819, Gov.-in-Council to Gov.- 
Gen.-in-Council, same date. 

'♦ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc.y vol. 45, Consuln. 4 of 26 Jan. 1820, Keir to Warden, 6 Jan. 1820. 
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a joint expedition against the island. A vakil from the Prince had visited Sa'id 
at Ras al-Khaima on 25 December, and another arrived at Muscat soon after 
his return there in the second Aveek of January. The Prince, it appeared, was 
as eager as Sa'id to revive the idea of a joint expedition, especially as he was 
unsure of Keir’s intentions regarding the island. ^ In a letter to Elphinstone, 
which he had sent to Keir at Ras al-Khaima in December, Husain 'AH Mirza 
had expressed his anxiety about Keir’s intentions towards the island, and he 
had gone on to speak of 'a numerous and powerful army with all the imple¬ 
ments of war’ which he had assembled for the conquest of Bahrain and which 
was on the point of marching to the coast. ^ A second letter arrived from him at 
the beginning of January to say that he would arrive at Kangun in the middle 
of the month to embark for Bahrain. Almost as an afterthought the Prince 
suggested that, in view of ‘the most perfect unanimity and good understand¬ 
ing’ subsisting between them, Keir might be willing to lend him some ships 
for the transport of his army.^ Keir ignored the request, much to Husain 'Ali 
Mirza’s annoyance, and he wrote to Keir again, later in January, stating 
peremptorily, ‘Bharein ... is one of the dependencies of the Persian Govern¬ 
ment: conformably to the commands of His Persian Majesty it is to be taken 
possession of this year. . . . On this account, therefore, you will not think of 
entertaining any vague or unworthy notions regarding it, contrary to the 
friendship established between the two States, and . . . you will act con¬ 
formably to our wishes expressed in this letter.’'^ 

Far from entertaining any ‘vague or unworthy notions’ concerning Bahrain, 
Keir was at that moment trying to decide, from copies of Elphinstone’s letters 
of 15 December 1819 to the Governor-General and to the charge d’affaires at 
Tehran which had just reached him, whether the Governor intended to re¬ 
frain from interfering in the attempts to get possession of Bahrain or whether 
he was going to mediate to secure recognition of Persia’s claim to the island. 
Elphinstone, however, had in the meantime hit upon another course of action. 
The news had just reached him of Husain 'Ali Mirza’s request to Keir for 
the loan of transports, and of the resumption of negotiations between the 
Prince and Saiyid Sa'id for a joint invasion of Bahrain. It seemed to Elphin¬ 
stone that here lay a perfect opportunity to settle the Bahrain question to the 
satisfaction of everyone concerned—everyone, that is, except the A 1 Khalifah. 
On 26 January he had orders sent to Keir that, in the event of his having to 
take action against the A 1 Khalifah, he was to make over Bahrain, after its 
reduction, to the Sultan of Muscat, subject to the payment by him of an annual 
tribute to Persia. If the Prince of Shiraz objected to this arrangement, then 

* [I.O.] Persia and P, Gulf, vol. 34, Keir to Willock, Jan. 1820. 

2 [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 34, Husain 'Ali Mirza to Gov. of Bombay, n.d. (received 
at Ras al-Khaima, 25 Dec. 1819), enclosed in Willock to Sec. Committee, 6 Mar. 1820. 

3 Husain *Ali Mirza to Keir, n.d. (received at Ras al-Khaima, 9 Jan. 1820), enclosed with 
Willock’s letter of 6 Mar. 1820, above. 

+ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 45, Consuln. 9 of 8 Mar. 1820, Husain 'Ali Mirza to Keir, 
9 Rabi' i, 1235/Jan. 1820, enclosed in Keir to Warden, 12 Feb. 1820. 
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Keir was to make over the island to anyone appointed by the Prince to take 
possession of it, taking advantage of this concession to obtain the consent of 
the Persian Government to the location of a British base on Qishm Island.^ 

The orders were never put into effect. In the last week of January a vakil 
from the ruling A 1 Khalifah shaikhs arrived in Keir’s camp at Ras al-Khaima. 
The shaikhs, Salman ibn Ahmad and "Abdullah ibn Ahmad, had been growing 
increasingly fearful of Keir^s intentions towards them, and their fear had been 
increased by the arrival of the squadron under Captain Lock in Manamah 
Roads on 17 January to look for any Qasimi pirate vessels that might be 
sheltering there. The shaikhs promptly handed over all the Qasimi dhows 
in the harbour, ten in number, which Lock burned, and they promised not to 
trade with pirates or allow pirate vessels to use their harbours.^ They then 
hurriedly dispatched the vakil to Keir to offer submission and to ask if they 
might be admitted to the General Treaty of Peace. Acting upon Elphinstone’s 
instructions of 15 December 1819, that the A 1 Khalifah should be treated in 
a friendly fashion so long as they refrained from piracy on the high seas, Keir 
granted the request. After obtaining from the vakil a written assurance that 
any Indian prisoners in Bahrain would be released, and that consorting with 
pirates or trading in stolen property would cease, Keir allowed him to sign 
the treaty on behalf of the shaikhs on 5 February. Later that month Salman 
and 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad signed the treaty in person at Bahrain. 

From Keir*s camp the A 1 Khalifah vakil made his way to Muscat to see if 
he could reach an accommodation with Saiyid Sa'id. He was helped indirectly 
in his mission by Keir, who had recently had occasion to write to Sa'id to 
warn him that the British Government in India would not look kindly upon 
any outbreak of hostilities in the Gulf which might lead to a revival of piracy, 
and to convey to him Elphinstone’s advice that his energies might be better 
employed in repairing the devastation wrought in 'Oman by the Wahhabis than 
in adventures abroad. ^ It was not the kind of advice that Sa'id welcomed, 
and in the middle of February he wrote to Keir to say that it was impossible 
for him to overlook the many injuries Muscat had suffered at the hands of 
the A 1 Khalifah .4 Not long afterwards, however, he informed Keir that he 
had reached an agreement with the vakil from Bahrain which now made 
his proposed expedition against the island unnecessary. The A 1 Khalifah 
had recognized his overlordship and agreed to pay him an annual tribute of 
$M.T. 30,000.5 

These two developments, the admission of Bahrain to the General Treaty 

* Same series and volume, Consuln. 4 of 26 Jan. 1820, Warden to Keir, same date, 

2 [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf^ vol. 34, Lock to Captain Collier, 26 Jan. 1820, enclosed in 
Willock to Sec. Committee, Tehran, 13 Mar. 1820. 

^ Same series and volume, Keir to Willock, 2 Feb. 1820, enclosed in Willock to Sec. Com¬ 
mittee, 13 Mar. 1820. 

* [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc.^ vol. 45, Consuln. 9 of 8 Mar. 1820, Sa'id to Keir, 3 Jumada i, 
1235/17 Feb. 1820. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay S^Q, Proc.^ vol. 46, Consuln. 10 of 5 Apr. 1820, Keir to Warden, i Apr. 1820, 
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and the conclusion of peace between Saiyid Said and the A 1 Khalifah, put 
an end to Elphinstone’s plan to use the island as a lever with which to prise 
concessions from the Shah. Although at first he refused to accept that the 
accession of the A 1 Khalifah to the treaty implied any recognition by his 
government of the independent status of Bahrain, he later agreed, largely at 
Warden's urging, that the A 1 Khalifah should be assured that the British 
Government had no intention of helping the Persians to subdue them, and 
that the Shah, for his part, should be told that any move by him to enforce 
his claim to the island, which disturbed the peace of the Gulf and disrupted 
trade, would be viewed with regret in India. ^ 

# * # 

The expedition to the pirate ports ended in March 1820. Most of the trans¬ 
ports were already on their way back to Bombay when Keir paid his last visit 
to the Pirate Coast in the second week of March. Off Falaiyah, on 15 March, he 
received the Shaikhs of 'Ajman and Umm al-Qaiwain on board H.M.S. Liver¬ 
pool and admitted them to the General Treaty. A month earlier, when Keir 
had allowed Sultan ibn Saqr of Sharjah to sign the treaty, Sultan had claimed 
that Rashid ibn Hamad of 'Ajman and 'Abdullah ibn Rashid of Umm al- 
Qaiwain were subject to him, and that he was signing on their behalf as well 
as his own. Keir made no comment at the time, but on reflection he decided 
that it would be advisable to set limits to the Qasimi chieftain's pretensions 
to authority by recognizing the two shaikhs as rulers in their own right. He 
therefore admitted them to the treaty on 15 March. For the same reason, 
when he paid his final call to Ras al-Khaima, he did not invest Sultan ibn 
Saqr with the government of the town but left the question to be settled later. 
Keir’s instructions had been to leave a military force behind in the Gulf to 
keep watch on the activities of the Qawasim, but he had been expressly 
cautioned against leaving the force on the mainland, lest its presence give rise 
to fears among the Arab tribes that the British Government's intentions went 
further than the mere suppression of piracy. Up to date, however, no pro¬ 
gress had been made towards acquiring an island base, and Keir had no option, 
therefore, but to leave the force at Ras al-Khaima. It consisted of a sepoy 
battalion, two companies of European infantry, and an artillery battery, and 
Keir appointed Captain Thompson to command it. On 16 March Keir weighed 
from the Pirate Coast for the last time and set course for Bombay. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 46, Consuln. 10 of 5 Apr. 1820, Minute by Elphinstone, 
Baroda, Mar. 1820. 
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THE SEARCH FOR A BASE, AND THE BANI 
BU 'ALI EXPEDITION 
1820-1823 


T here had been general agreement in the discussions on future policy 
in the Gulf at Bombay during 1819 on the need for a permanent 
British base to prevent a resurgence of piracy after the expedition. 
Such a base, it was considered, should preferably be located on an island 
commanding the Straits of Hormuz, within easy sailing distance of the 
Pirate Coast. If a military force of sufficient strength to crush any incipient 
outbreaks of piracy were stationed there, its presence, together with the 
constant patrolling of Arabian waters by cruisers of the Marine, should suffice, 
it was believed, to deter the maritime tribes from returning to their old pre¬ 
datory habits. The idea of an island base was by no means new. Several times 
in the eighteenth century the Company’s servants at Basra and Bushire had 
recommended the transfer of the factories at those ports to an island, but 
their proposals had never been adopted, possibly because the failure of the 
Dutch establishment on Kharaq Island provided a discouraging precedent, 
but more probably because the East India Directors failed to see any advan¬ 
tage in such a move which would justify its cost. The project was revived by 
John Malcolm in 1800-1, when he tried, without success, to persuade the 
Shah to cede or lease Qishm and Hanjam Islands. By 1808 Malcolm had 
switched his attention to Kharaq Island, and had advocated its acquisition, 
by force, if necessary. A year later, the commanders of the first expedition 
against the Qawasim had been instructed to report on the suitability of 
Qishm and other islands near the entrance to the Gulf as sites for a base from 
which piracy might be checked and a watch kept on French activities in 
Persia and Turkish Arabia. They had reported in favour of Hanjam Island, 
but the Bombay Government were not prepared at this time, nor could they 
spare the forces, to establish a base there. In 1817 Henry Willock, the charge 
d’affaires at Tehran, suggested to the Foreign Secretary, Viscount Castlereagh, 
that the acquisition of a base in the Gulf would help ‘check the pirates [and] 
uphold our influence in Persia, which is likely to sink under the weight which 
Russia will acquire at this court*.^ No notice appears to have been taken of 
the suggestion at the time. 

When Nepean gave Keir his instructions in October 1819 he asked him 
* [I.O.] Persia andP. Gulfy vol. 33, Willock to Castlereagh, Tehran, 16 Apr. 1817. 
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to examine Qishm’s suitability as a base. Nepean believed that Qishm was 
owned in full sovereignty by Saiyid Sahd of Muscat, a belief which was based 
upon information obtained by Sadlier at his meeting with Sa'id in May of 
that year. Sa'id had told Sadlier that he had inherited Qishm from his father, 
Sultan ibn Ahmad, who had held it by right of conquest and had never paid 
any part of its revenues to Persia as tribute. There was, moreover, no mention 
of Qishm in the firman which he had received from the Shah, granting 
him the lease of Bandar 'Abbas and its dependencies.^ The sovereignty of 
Qishm, however, was not as simple a matter as Sa'id made it out to be. 
Captain Taylor, in his report on the pirate ports in i8i8, had stated that 
Qishm was held by Sa'id in farm of the Shah;^ and Francis Warden a year 
later contended, on the basis of opinions expressed some years previously 
by Governor Jonathan Duncan and Captain Seton, the former Resident at 
Muscat, that Sa'id had no outright title to the island. Any attempt to station 
a force in the island without the Shah’s consent, would, Warden believed, 
offend him greatly. ^ Mountstuart Elphinstone, though he inclined more to 
Nepean’s views regarding the sovereignty of Qishm than to Warden’s, thought 
it best to find out whether the Shah still had pretensions to the island before 
making any move to occupy it, and he had, therefore, in his instructions to 
Willock on 15 December 1819, asked him to make the inquiry. If Willock 
found that the Shah no longer laid claim to Qishm, or, alternatively, that 
Saiyid Sa'id held valid title to the island, he was to decide for himself 
whether he should seek the Shah’s consent to the stationing of a force there, or 
whether he should merely notify him of the Bombay Government’s intention 
to do so .4 Not long after writing to Willock Elphinstone learned from Surgeon 
Andrew Jukes, who had visited Muscat in November 1819 at the start of the 
expedition, that Qishm had not been tributary to Persia since the days of 
Nadir Shah, and that Saiyid Sa'id appointed his own governor to the island.^ 
This information seemed to Elphinstone to confirm Sa'id’s title to the island, 
and at the end of January 1820 he sent orders to Keir to station the force that 
he was leaving in the Gulf on Qishm, ‘whatever may be the sentiments of 
the Persian Government on the subject’.^ 

By the time these orders reached him Keir had examined Qishm and found 
it unsuitable as a site for a base. It was bleak and windswept, lacking.in good 
water, and dependent upon the mainland opposite for food supplies. Captain 
Collier, the naval commander of the expedition, told him that the island 
lacked a safe anchorage, and that its situation put it to the leeward of most 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., voL 41, Consuln. 29 of 21 July 1819, Sadlier to Gov.-in-Council, 
Muscat, 17 May 1819. 2 [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIVy p. 33. 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Sec, Proc.y vol. 41, Consuln. 37 of 20 Sept. 1819, Minute by Warden, 
12 Aug. 1819. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc.y vol. 43, Consuln. 53 of 15 Dec. 1819, Elphinstone to Willock, 
same date. 

5 [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc.y vol. 45, Consuln. i of 5 Jan. 1820, Jukes to Warden, ii Dec. 
1819. 

* Same series and volume, Consuln. 5 of 2 Feb. 1820, Warden to Keir, 29 Jan. 1820. 
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of the Gulf for the greater part of the year. Its size made its defence imprac¬ 
ticable, and the absence of a good harbour seriously reduced the chances of 
its ever becoming a centre of trade. In contrast, Collier said, the smaller island 
of Qais, to the north, had several fine anchorages, good water, and plentiful 
supplies of food. It lay, furthermore, in the main track of shipping up the 
Gulf, close to those ports on the Persian coast controlled by the Qawasim.^ 
Impressed by these arguments, Keir resolved to disregard Elphinstone’s 
orders—and the earlier warning against stationing troops on the mainland— 
and to leave the military detachment under Captain Thompson at Ras al- 
IChaima until such time as the Persian Government could be persuaded to 
make over Qais Island for use as a base. 

Unaware of this development, Willock raised the subject of Qishm with 
the Shah’s ministers in the second week of March 1820. He took as his guide 
Elphinstone’s letter of 15 December 1819, which, in addition to the instruc¬ 
tions on Qishm, authorized him to hold out to the Persian Government the 
prospect of British mediation to secure recognition of Persian sovereignty 
over Bahrain as a means of reconciling the Shah to the establishment of a 
permanent British base in the Gulf.^ After explaining to the ministers that 
the Bombay Government believed that ‘for the permanent suppression of 
piracy the possession of a commanding position in the Gulf was deemed neces¬ 
sary’, Willock informed them that a military force was to be stationed on 
Qishm at the end of Keir’s expedition. Should Qishm, which was understood 
to be a possession of the Sultan of Muscat, prove unsuitable as a base, then the 
Persian Government might be asked to cede or lease a Persian island for this 
purpose. The pacification of the Gulf, Willock added, not only would aid in 
the reassertion of Persian authority over ports of the Persian coast, but it also 
offered the possibility that ‘the islands which were now independent might 
by acts of mediation or compulsion be induced to submit to the Persian 
authority ’.3 Replying to Willock, the Sadr-i A'zam, Hajji Muhammad Husain 
Khan, made it clear that the prospect of a British military establishment off 
the coast of Ears would be highly distasteful to the Shah. He said that the 
Shah was fully appreciative of the benefits conferred by the British alliance, 
and he did not wish to see anything happen that might disturb it. Once before he 
had been asked to cede an island and he had refused. ‘Nations whose states 
approximated’, the Sadr-i A"zam observed, ‘were never so warmly attached as 
those whose frontiers were remote from each other.’ As for Qishm, ‘the Imaum 
of Muscat held the Government of this island under the supremacy of Persia, 
in the same manner as he presided over the affairs of Bunder Abassi’.'^ 

Willock replied to this argument by pointing out that the principal benefit 
derived from the Anglo-Persian alliance was the trade between India and 

* Same series and volume, Consuln. 9 of 8 Mar. 1820, Keir to Warden, 21 Feb. 1820, 
enclosing Collier to Keir, same date. ^ See above, p. 163. 

3 [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulfy vol. 34, Willock to Keir, 10 Mar. 1820, enclos. in Willock to 
Sec. Committee, 17 Mar. 1820. ^ Ibid. 
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Persia, which could not flourish unless there was tranquillity in the Gulf. 
Tranquillity could only be achieved through a British military presence there. 
If the British Government contemplated any aggression upon Persian soil 
they could launch it as readily from the existing base at Ras al-Khaima as 
from an island off the Persian coast. If the Shah persisted in his opposition 
to a British base, Willock went on, injecting a note of warning into his argu¬ 
ment, ht was possible that the right and title of the Shah to all the Islands in 
the Gulph might be questioned, and if the invasion of Bahrein was attempted 
and proved unsuccessful and our mediation was declined, I could not assert 
that the British Government might not hereafter meditate its occupation\^ 
The argument did nothing to remove the Shah^s suspicion or that of his 
ministers. ‘The vanity of the Persians’, Willock complained in his report of 
the discussions, ‘makes them regard their country as the most favoured spot 
of the universe and the object of envy and desire to all neighbouring states.’^ 

The question of the base was not referred to again by the Shah for another 
two months. The reason as Willock learned later, was Path 'Ali Shah’s re¬ 
pugnance for the subject. On 5 May the Sadr-i A'zam informed Willock 
that the Shah still adhered to his resolve not to cede an island for use as a 
British base, and that his resolve applied equally to Qishm, which Saiyid 
Sa*id held as a dependency of Bandar 'Abbas. Furthermore, the Sadr-i A'zam 
went on, he would not permit British cruisers to inspect Persian ports and 
vessels at regular intervals for evidence of piratical activities, in the same way 
as it was proposed to inspect the ports of the Pirate Coast; the Prince of 
Shiraz had been charged with framing maritime regulations for use at Persian 
ports, and Persian vessels would henceforth fly their own distinctive flag.^ 
Willock received this information without comment and passed it to Bombay. 
Elphinstone did not take it seriously: he doubted whether the Prince would 
ever issue the regulations and flags, and he believed that the Shah would in 
time come to appreciate the benefit to be derived from the presence of a 
British military detachment on Qishm Island. Although he had asked Willock 
at the beginning of April, after receiving Keir’s report on Qais, to approach 
the Shah and see whether he would agree to its being occupied instead 
of Qishm, he now felt, in view of the hostility which Willock had reported 
existed at Tehran, that the request had better be forgotten. Therefore, when 
Willock wrote in July to say that in the present state of relations it would be 
unwise to approach the Shah about Qais, Elphinstone instructed him to stay 
away from the subject of the base altogether, and merely to pass on to Bom¬ 
bay any new claims by the Shah to Qishm.^ 

# ^ # 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 34, Willock to Keir, 10 Mar. 1820, enclos. in Willock 
to Sec. Committee, 17 Mar. 1820. ^ Ibid. 

3 [I.O.] Persia and P, Gulf, vol. 34, Willock to Elphinstone, 10 May 1820, enclos. in 
Willock to Sec. Committee, 20 May 1820. 

+ See [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 46, Consuln. 10 of 5 Apr. 1820, Elphinstone to Willock, 
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The detachment left by Keir at Ras al-Khaima was transferred to Qishm 
Island in July. Keir had recommended that it be moved from Ras al-Khaima 
as soon as possible: the town was unhealthy and deficient in good water, and 
the longer the force remained there the greater became the risk of its being 
drawn into local disputes. Orders were sent from Bombay to the detach¬ 
ment's commander, Captain Thompson, in the middle of April, to remove 
the detachment to Qishm as soon as formal permission had been received 
from Saiyid Sa'id for its location on the island. Before evacuating Ras al- 
Khaima Thompson was to destroy its defences, to burn or make over to the 
Sultan of Muscat any of the captured pirate vessels not required by his force, 
and to hand over the government of the town to the Qasimi chieftain, Sultan 
ibn Saqr, or any other suitable person.^ 

Thompson began the evacuation at the beginning of July. He tried to 
secure from Sultan ibn Saqr, as the price of making over the town to him, 
his agreement to the stipulations about the size and armament of Qasimi 
vessels and port inspection which Elphinstone had wanted earlier; but Shaikh 
Sultan demanded in return that the fortifications of Ras al-Khaima should 
be left intact. Though Thompson was well aware that once the force was 
withdrawn the Qawasim would be free to reconstruct the fortifications as 
they wished, his orders gave him no discretion in this matter, so he razed 
the fortifications before sailing for Qishm on 18 July. He had barely landed 
the detachment at Dairistan, on the southern coast of Qishm, opposite 
Hanjam Island, when he was called upon to deal with a case of piracy 
which had occurred early in May off the southern coast of 'Oman. It was 
the first case that had arisen since the expedition, and it was destined to 
set off a chain of events which was to bring the whole policy of maintain¬ 
ing a military force in the Gulf into question. 

Captain Bruce, the Resident at Bushire, had reported on his arrival at 
Bombay on leave in the first week of June that he had learned, when he 
touched at Muscat on his way to the Presidency in late May, that a Karachi 
vessel had been plundered, and most of its crew murdered, by a party of Bani 
Bu 'Ali tribesmen on the southern coast of 'Oman earlier that month. The 
Bani Bu 'AH, Bruce said, were a tribe of the province of Ja'alan, numbering 
about 4,000, and dwelt mainly at A 1 Ashkharah on the coast and at Balad 
Bani Bu 'Ali in the interior, where they had date plantations. During the 
period of the Wahhabi invasions they had embraced Wahhabi practices, and 
in 1818 they had thrown off their allegiance to Saiyid Sa'id. Since then they 
had committed piracy upon a Portuguese ketch and two Muscat vessels.^^ On 
receiving this report, Elphinstone sent orders to Thompson to inquire into 
the facts of the case, and if he found them to be substantially as Bruce had 

I Apr. 1820; Persia and P. Gulfy vol. 34, Willock to Elphinstone, 4 July 1820; and vol. 35, 
Elphinstone to Willock, 3 Oct. 1820, enclos. in Willock to Sec. Committee, 8 Feb. 1821. 

* [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc.^ vol. 46, Consuln. 12 of 19 Apr. 1820, Warden to Thompson, 
17 Apr. 1820. ^ [I- 0 -] P^sia and P. Gulf, vol. 32, Bruce to Warden, 3 June 1820, 
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related them, to address a letter to the chiefs of the Bani Bu "Ali informing 
them of the declared policy of the British Government regarding piracy and 
advising them to abandon the practice.^ 

A letter along these lines was sent by Thompson to the Bani Bu 'Ali 
shaikhs in August by the cruiser Mercury. On her way to A 1 Ashkharah 
Mercury called at Muscat, where she took on the Shaikh of Ras al-Hadd who 
had volunteered to act as pilot. On 20 September Mercury arrived off A 1 
Ashkharah. A high sea was running, making it impossible for the cruiser’s 
boat to get through the surf, so the shaikh volunteered to swim ashore with 
Thompson’s letter. Almost as soon as he set foot on the beach he was sur¬ 
prised by a party of Bani Bu "Ali, who rushed upon him and stabbed him to 
death with knives and spears. The crew of the cruiser’s boat were unable to 
save him, although they opened fire on his attackers and killed three of them.^ 
News of the murder reached Thompson at the end of September. Deciding 
that immediate retaliatory measures were necessary, he embarked a portion 
of the force at Dairistan on H.M.S. Curlew, then cruising in the Gulf, and 
two of the Marine cruisers, and sailed for Muscat on i October. Saiyid Sahd 
had informed Thompson’s assistant in August that he was planning to reassert 
his authority over the Bani Bu "Ali, and that he intended to proceed against 
them at the end of September, when they would be gathered at their planta¬ 
tions for the date harvest. He had suggested at the time that if Thompson 
intended to take action against the tribe for their piracy of the Karachi 
vessel, the two of them might profitably concert their plans.^ Thompson now 
agreed to do so, believing that the instructions sent to him from Bombay in 
June authorized him to make such a decision. It was agreed that Sard’s force 
should march by land to Ja'alan, that Thompson should proceed by sea, and 
that they should rendezvous at the port of Sur .4 

Elphinstone endorsed the plan when he learned of it, but on condition that 
Thompson observed ‘a strict prohibition against any of the troops moving 
into the interior’.s The injunction, sent in late October, did not arrive in time, 
Thompson’s troops had joined forces with Saiyid Sahd’s at Sur on 26 October, 
and on i November the joint expedition began its advance into the interior. 
On the 'Omani side it was made up of 1,000 fighting men, and 600 camels, 
and on the British, of six companies of sepoys from the ist and 2nd Battalions, 
2nd Regiment, Bombay Native Infantry, and the ist Battalion, nth Regi¬ 
ment, N.I., an artillery detachment of six guns, and a pioneer company. On 
8 November the column reached Balad Bani Bu Hasan, a town about three 
miles from Balad Bani Bu 'AH controlled by a tribe loyal to Saiyid Sa'id. 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 32, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 6 Dec. 1820. 

* Same series and volume, Lieut. W. S. Collinson to Henry Meriton (Super, of Marine), 
Mercury, Muscat, 24 Sept. 1820. 

3 Same series and volume, Saiyid Sa*id to Capt. Maillard, 19 Aug. 1820. 

^ Same series and volume, Thompson to Warden, 13 Oct. 1820. 

5 Same series and volume, Gov.-jn-Councjl to Court, Bombay Castle, 6 Dec, 1820, 
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Reports had come in that the Bani Bu 'Ali had concentrated all their fighting 
men, to the number of 900, in their town and plantations, having burned and 
abandoned A 1 Ashkharah after learning of the British and 'Omani advance. 

On the evening of 8 November Saiyid Sa'id sent a demand to the Bani Bu 
'Ali shaikhs to deliver up the murderers of the Shaikh of Ras al-Hadd, to 
abandon their forts, and to surrender their arms. They replied that they would 
comply with the first two demands, but not with the third. Thompson, un¬ 
willing to give any impression that he was ready to bargain with the pirates, 
thereupon decided to attack them. On the morning of 9 November his troops 
and Sa'id's advanced upon Balad Bani Bu 'Ali, with the 'Omani tribal levies, now 
numbering over 2,000, in the van, and the sepoys, numbering 380, with four 
guns, in the rear. Thompson’s plan was to encircle the town, batter its defences 
with his guns, and then assault it. While the column was still on the move, 
however, the Bani Bu 'Ali, who had taken up defensive positions on a ridge 
outside the town, charged it from the flank. Thompson ordered the sepoys, 
against whom the weight of the charge was directed, to fix bayonets. They 
refused. He then told them to commence firing, but only a few desultory shots 
followed his command. Saiyid Sa'id had meanwhile moved some of his 
tribesmen behind the sepoys to support them. When the Bani Bu 'Ali were 
only 20 yards off Thompson again ordered his men to fix bayonets. Instead of 
obeying, they broke and ran, fighting their way through Sa'id’s men behind 
them. When the artillerymen, who had been positioned on the right and the 
left of the sepoys, saw this, they also ran, abandoning their guns. Thompson 
tried to turn them back, but was hemmed in by Sa'id’s men. At this point 
the remaining Bani Bu 'Ali on the ridge attacked. The column disintegrated, 
'Omanis and sepoys alike fleeing in panic. The Bani Bu 'Ali, who up to this 
moment had not used their matchlocks, now opened fire on the disorganized 
mass of men, then charged again with sword and spear. Saiyid Sa'id received 
a sword thrust while trying to rescue a British officer, and would himself 
have been cut down had it not been for Battal al-Mutairi, the former Wahhabi 
commander at Buraimi, and the other Wahhabis of Sa'id’s personal guard, 
who shielded him and cut a path for him through the Bani Bu 'Ali ranks. 
Thompson tried to cover the disordered retreat by bringing up the picquets 
who had been guarding the camp at Balad Bani Bu Hasan, but though he 
held off the Bani Bu 'Ali for a time, he was soon outflanked and forced to 
fall back on Balad Bani Bu Hasan. On the plain behind him lay the bodies 
of eight British officers, 400 sepoys, and several hundred 'Omanis.^ 

That night the Bani Bu 'Ali attacked the camp at Balad Bani Bu Hasan but 
were beaten off. In the morning Thompson found that two of his officers, 
with all the remaining artillerymen, had slipped away to Sur under cover of 
darkness. Saiyid Sa'id’s men also began to drift away, 'with no other cere¬ 
mony’, Thompson observed bitterly, 'than that of informing him of their 

* [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 32, Thompson to O.C. British Forces, Sind or Kutch, 
16 Nov. 1820, and Thompson to Warden, 18 Nov. 1820. 
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departure*.^ Retreat was the only course possible now, and, after spiking 
the remaining guns, emptying the powder down a well, and destroying 
his supplies, Thompson set out with the badly wounded Sahd for Muscat, 
avoiding Sur since they were convinced that the passes to it would be blocked, 
Reaching Muscat on 17 November, Thompson immediately sent a call for 
help to the commander of the nearest British forces in Sind or Kutch, asking 
for a European and a sepoy battalion, together with artillery support, to be 
sent post-haste to Muscat. At the same time he assured Saiyid Sahd ‘that 
the resources of the British Government will be everywhere at his disposal 
if required’.^ He then left for Qishm to get the rest of his detachment ready 
for a second campaign against the Bani Bu 'Ali. 

Oddly enough, it does not seem to have occurred to Thompson that he 
was in any way responsible for the debacle at Balad Bani Bu 'Ali. Although 
Elphinstone’s warning against venturing into the interior of 'Oman was not 
issued until after he had set out on his expedition, Thompson was well aware 
of the prohibition which existed on operations on the Arabian mainland. He 
had been reminded of it by Keir the previous March, when Keir had put him 
in charge of the detachment at Ras al-Khaima. Even if he thought that the 
circumstances of the Bani Bu 'Ali case justified ignoring the prohibition—in 
particular, the consideration that they could not be coerced except by being 
confronted on their own ground—he should have confined the expedition 
to its legitimate objects, viz. the exaction of redress from the Bani Bu 'Ali 
for murdering the Shaikh of Ras al-Hadd and for pirating the Karachi vessel. 
It was no direct concern of his, however desirable it might appear from the 
point of view of restraining the tribe in the future, whether or not Saiyid 
Sa'id succeeded in reducing the Bani Bu 'Ali to his authority. Yet by falling in 
with Sa'id’s proposal that he, Sa'id, should be made the leader of the expedi¬ 
tion, so as to avoid the appearance of a divided command, Thompson gave the 
impression that the reduction of the Bani Bu 'Ali to Sa'id's authority was the 
prime object of the whole enterprise. He added to this impression when he 
rejected Sa'id’s request at Balad Bani Bu Hasan that the demand to the Bani 
Bu 'Ali to surrender their forts, their arms, and the murderers of the Shaikh 
of Ras al-Hadd should be sent in the name of the British as well as the Muscat 
Government. For while Sa'id cannot be blamed for wanting to make it 
appear to the Bani Bu 'Ali that he had powerful allies, Thompson’s refusal 
to associate himself with the demand, however correct it might have been in 
theory, since the Bani Bu 'Ali were Sa'id’s subjects, in large measure reduced 
the justification for his expedition, and, in effect, relegated himself and his 
troops to the status of mercenaries. What renmants of justification there might 
have been for his action were swept away by his rejection of the reasonable 
reply of the Bani Bu 'Ali shaikhs that they would give up their forts and the 

* [I.O.] Persia and P, Gulfy vol. 32, Thompson to O.C. British Forces, Sind or Kutch, 
i6 Nov. 1820. 

2 Same series and volume, Thompson to Warden, 18 Nov. 1820. 
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murderers, but not their personal arms. His explanation that he did not wish 
to appear too ready to come to terms is not easily acceptable. He knew that 
he was dealing with Wahhabi fanatics, and he might have realized, had 
he stopped to think of it, that their determination to keep their arms was 
prompted by an understandable fear, much akin to that which had moved the 
Wahhabi defenders of Shinas ten years previously to put up such a fierce 
fight against a combined British-'Omani force, that if they gave up their 
arms they would be put to death by Sa'id. Thompson might have saved the 
day if he had done what Lionel Smith had done in 1810 and given them a 
personal assurance of safe conduct.^ 

This possibility does not seem to have occurred to him. Indeed, Thompson 
seems to have lost his sense of proportion completely on the march to Balad 
Bani Bu 'Ali. He was a clever, headstrong man, whose whole life had been 
marked by a strong sense of mission, combined with high adventure. Educated 
at Cambridge, where he was a seventh wrangler, he joined the Royal Navy in 
1803, at the age of nineteen, as a midshipman. Finding the Navy not to his 
taste, he transferred to the Army, as a second lieutenant in the Rifle Corps. 
He served in the expedition to Buenos Aires in 1806 and was taken prisoner 
there. At the age of twenty-five he was appointed Governor of Sierra Leone, 
but before two years were past his zeal for negro emancipation had brought 
him into collision with the colonists and led to his recall. Returning to the 
Army, he took part in the campaign in southern France in 1814, and after¬ 
wards accompanied his regiment, the 17th Dragoons, to Bombay. A knowledge 
of Arabic, acquired during subsequent years, led to his being appointed Arabic 
interpreter to General Keir in 1819 in place of Captain Sadlier. It was mainly 
due to Thompson’s urging that Keir had inserted the ninth article in the 
General Treaty, declaring the slave trade to be piracy. He was clearly, then, 
a man of vitality, courage, and determination, with a certain panache. He was 
used to responsibility, and he regarded his appointment as Political Agent for 
the Lower Gulf—as the post came to be called—as allowing him considerable 
latitude and authority. He was a strong believer in the correctness of his own 
judgement and of his political and humanitarian ideals. Given these factors, 
it is not difficult to imagine how he progressed from the aim of securing re¬ 
dress from the Bani Bu 'Ali for their crimes to the idea of subduing them and 
bringing them under the authority of a ruler whom he admired as a necessary 
preliminary to their eventual civilization and redemption. 

Whatever may have been the reasons for Thompson’s actions, the fact 
remained that his dismal defeat immediately raised the danger that the 
respect for British arms engendered by the recent expedition might rapidly 
disappear. The defeat obviously could not be left to gather significance, and 
within days of the news of its being received a force had been assembled at 
Bombay in readiness to take the field against the Bani Bu 'AH. Its command 


^ See above, p. 120. 
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was entrusted to Lieutenant-Colonel N. P. Warren of H.M. 65th Regiment. 
He sailed from Bombay in mid-December, ahead of his troops, with instruc¬ 
tions to see Saiyid Sahd and to discover whether he was capable of making 
a second attack upon the Bani Bu 'Ali. If he was, Warren was to ask him to 
proceed to Ja'alan as soon as possible, and to secure the line of forts from the 
coast to Balad Bani Bu Hasan. For the advance into the interior, Warren's 
orders continued, he was to base himself on Sur, and on no account was he 
to allow his troops to be combined with Sa'id’s in the field. Thompson was 
to place himself under Warren's orders, and his troops, particularly those of 
the I St Battalion, 2nd Regiment, N.I., were to be given a chance to retrieve 
their reputation. ^ When Warren reached Muscat on 28 December he found 
Sahd recovered from his wound and eager to take the field against the Bani Bu 
'Ali again. None of the repercussions which the Bombay Government had 
feared from Thompson's defeat had yet occurred. No tribe had followed the 
Bani Bu 'All's lead and thrown off its allegiance to Sa'id, and the Bani Bu 'Ali 
themselves had made no move to exploit their victory.^ 

While Warren was making his preparations the Bombay Government had 
been studying Thompson’s report more closely and had come to the conclusion 
that the expeditionary force would have to be augmented if the risk of a second 
humiliation was to be avoided. The number of troops was increased from 2,000 
to over 3,000, and command of the expedition was transferred from Warren to 
Lionel Smith, now a major-general. Warren was informed of the change early 
in January 1821 and ordered to proceed with his force, then assembling at 
Qishm, to meet Smith and the reinforcements from Bombay at Sur. The total 
force would comprise 1,263 European troops and 1,686 sepoys, made up of 
H.M. 65th Regiment, the Bombay European Regiment, the ist Battalion, 
7th Regiment, N.L, flank companies of the ist Battalion, 3rd Regiment, N.L, 
the ist Battalion, 4th Regiment, N.L, and the 2nd Battalion, 9th Regiment, 
N.L, detachments of horse and foot artillery, engineers, and pioneers.^ 

The expeditionary force under General Smith cleared Bombay harbour on 
10 January 1821, and eighteen days later it rendezvoused with Warren's troops 
at Sur. The objects of the expedition, as set down in Smith’s instructions, were 
to obtain the surrender and public execution of the murderers of the Shaikh 
of Ras al-Hadd; to invest Saiyid Sa'id with authority over the territory 
occupied by the Bani Bu 'Ali; to effect the release of all prisoners and the 
restoration of all arms taken in the recent engagement; and to obtain security 
against the renewal of piracy by the Bani Bu 'Ali. If it seemed unlikely that 
Sa'id would be able to exercise effective control over the tribe in the future. 
Smith was to require the Bani Bu *Ali shaikhs to subscribe to an engagement 
prohibiting the fitting out of armed vessels at their ports, imposing limitations 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf^ vol, 32, Warden to Warren, 12 Dec. 1820, and to Thompson, 
same date. 

^ Same series and volume, Warren to Warden, Muscat, 29 Dec. 1820. 

2 Same series and volume, Distribution Return of Force, 8 Jan. 1821. 
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on the size of their vessels, and reserving to British cruisers rights of search 
and seizure. Such an agreement, it was suggested to him, might also incor¬ 
porate the main provisions of the General Treaty of 1820, excluding those 
respecting registers and port clearances. If the Bani Bu 'Ali submitted un¬ 
reservedly, Smith was to explain to them that Thompson’s foray into Ja'alan 
was not only unauthorized but contrary to his government’s policy. He was 
also to explain to Saiyid Sahd that the assurance given him by Thompson 
that the resources of the British Government would be placed at his dis¬ 
posal was unauthorized, and that the obligations implicit in that assurance 
were a complete departure from the principles of British policy in the Gulf. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone was particularly curious about the origins of 
Thompson’s co-operation with Sa*id, and he asked Smith to try to discover 
whether Sahd had solicited Thompson’s aid or whether Thompson had taken 
the initiative in securing Sahd’s support against the Bani Bu 'Ali.^ 

Two days after Smith reached Sur, Sahd arrived with a small body of 
tribesmen. He explained that the main tribal levy would arrive in ten or 
twelve days’ time. Realizing that it was impracticable, particularly for reasons 
of transport and supply, to carry out the injunction issued to Warren not to 
combine his advance with that of Sa'id’s forces, Smith decided to await 
their arrival before moving into the interior.^ On the night of 10 February 
the Bani Bu 'Ali made a surprise attack upon the British camp, having 
traversed the surrounding hills by a circuitous route and evaded the out¬ 
lying picquets. Four hundred of them fell without warning upon the lines of 
the Bombay European Regiment, killing several of the sleeping men before 
the camp was aroused. The struggle that followed had a nightmarish quality 
to it, being fought in solid darkness, amid the cries of frightened men and 
the screaming of horses which had been hamstrung by the attackers. It had 
also its moments of grim humour, as one of the officers of the Bombay Regi¬ 
ment later recounted: 'Several marine officers belonging to the transports, 
who had been spending a few days on shore with their military friends, were 
seen scampering from their tents towards our regimental lines in a state of 
nudity, and amongst them I saw a young cadet, who had been recently 
posted to the corps, running for his life en chemise^ closely pursued by an 
athletic Arab, pushing him on at the pas de charge with a sharp pointed 
spear. . . The Bani Bu 'Ali were eventually driven off, leaving behind 
twelve of their own men dead, one British officer and sixteen men killed, and 
three officers and forty men wounded.'^ 

* [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc.j vol. 49, Consuln. 2 of lo Jan. 1821, Warden to Smith, same 
date. 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulfy vol. 32, Smith to Warden, i Feb. 1821. 

3 Capt. R. Mignan, A Winter Journey through Russia^ the Caucasian Alps and Georgiaj 
2 vols., London, 1839, 252-5. 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulfy vol. 32, Smith to Adj.-Gen. of Army, ii Feb. 1821. Smith 
afterwards learned that the Bani Bu *Ali had also suffered twenty men wounded, including 
their principal shaikh. (See his letter to Warden of 13 Feb. in same volume.) 
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The Muscat levies arrived in the last week of February, and on the 24th 
the combined column began its march into the interior. On 2 March it 
arrived before Balad Bani Bu 'Ali, and that same afternoon Smith launched 
his attack upon the town and oasis. The fighting was bitter and bloody, 
particularly on the right of the British line, where the Bani Bu 'Ali con¬ 
centrated the weight of their attack, cutting their way through H.M. 65th 
Regiment and the ist Battalion, 7th Regiment N.L, and cutting their way 
out again. The ferocity of the fighting in this sector, in which the ist Battalion, 
7th Regiment N.L gallantly redeemed its good name, amazed one of the 
officers who witnessed it. 

The slaughter was terrible on both sides: and the enemy who were in the rear were 
obliged to cut their way through the brigade to regain their date groves. All who 
witnessed this extraordinary attack declared that more determined bravery was 
never displayed by troops of any nation. Not only were they unchecked in their 
advance in the very face of repeated discharges of grape, which slew them in 
multitudes, but, scorning the line of bayonets opposed to them, they made a fair 
stand-up fight of it—threw themselves upon our coups, seized our firelocks with 
both hands to break through our ranks, and cut down our men after we had pierced 
their bodies with the bayonet.^ 

Before night fell more than 200 of the Bani Bu 'Ali had been killed, and 
nearly 300 wounded, 96 of them severely. Balad Bani Bu *Ali capitulated 
under threat of bombardment, and 236 of the tribesmen gave up their arms 
and surrendered themselves and their families into Smith's hands. British 
losses in the fighting were one officer and 28 men killed, and five officers and 
169 men wounded.^ 

Smith's main problem now was the disposal of the prisoners and their 
dependants. Saiyid Sahd, who had remained at Balad Bani Bu Hasan with 
his tribal levies throughout the fighting, refused to be responsible for them 
and urged Smith to remove the unwounded ones to Bombay. After much 
deliberation Smith agreed to take 150 of them with him, including the two 
principal shaikhs, who were both severely wounded, and fifty boys over the 
age of ten years. All the women and infants and several old men were given 
shelter at Balad Bani Bu Hasan. The remaining prisoners, numbering 182 
and consisting of 63 badly wounded men, 33 old men, and 84 boys under 
ten years, were handed over to Saiyid Sahd. As Sa'id declined to take over 
the Bani Bu 'Ali’s territory, Smith ordered the tribe's forts and habitations 
to be razed to the ground. He also allowed Sahd's followers to turn the 
water-courses and cut down the date plantations. To the southward, A 1 Ash- 
kharah had been burned on 2 March by a landing party from H.C.C. Psyche^ 
which had also taken three Bani Bu "Ali boats while cruising off the port. 
At the end of the first week in March, with their prisoners and the guns 

* Mignan, A Winter Journey^ ii. 267-8. 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 32, Smith to Warden, 3 Mar. 1821. 
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which Thompson’s force had abandoned, Smith’s column commenced its 
march to the coast, there to take ship for Bombay. ^ 

From start to finish the Bani Bu *Ali campaign had been a miserable and 
discreditable affair. More men had been lost on it than on the campaigns of 
1809 and 1819 combined, and for an object of doubtful worth. Much of the 
blame for what happened must rest on Thompson, both for disobeying the 
standing prohibition on operations in the interior of Arabia, and for allowing 
a punitive expedition to be converted into a campaign for the restoration of 
Saiyid Sahd’s authority in Ja'alan. Thompson was made to pay heavily for 
his mistakes. He was dismissed from his post as Political Agent for the 
Lower Gulf on the same day that Smith sailed from Bombay, and on his 
return to the Presidency he was made to face a court-martial. The counts 
against him were that he had rashly disobeyed orders by leading his detach¬ 
ment into the Bani Bu 'Ali country; that he had displayed neglect of duty 
in failing to take the necessary military precautions; that he had been deficient 
in personal exertion; and that he had conducted himself in a disgraceful 
manner, unbecoming an officer, in that he had ascribed his defeat to the 
misbehaviour of the officers and men under him. The verdict of the court 
was that he was partly guilty of the first charge, innocent of the next two, 
and guilty of the last, except in that he was acquitted of the charge of 
disgraceful conduct, his accusations against the officers and men under his 
command having proceeded, in the court’s view, from erroneous conclusions. 
He was sentenced to be publicly reprimanded.^ 

The military aspects of Thompson’s behaviour apart, the condemnation of 
it by the Government of Bombay was a trifle unrealistic. Having told him 
initially to co-operate with Saiyid Safid against the Bani Bu 'Ali, they after¬ 
wards censured him for giving the impression that British arms were being 
employed to help Sahd subdue his rebellious subjects. It is difficult to see 
how this co-operation could have been viewed otherwise in the Gulf, especi¬ 
ally when a second expedition was sent to redeem Thompson’s failure. 
However much the Government of Bombay might insist that the second 
campaign was designed solely to punish the Bani Bu "Ali for their initial 
piracy and the murder of the Shaikh of Ras al-Hadd, the campaign could 
have been regarded, with equal justice, as intended to avenge not only 
Thompson’s defeat but Safid’s as well. General Smith’s treatment of the 
defeated Bani Bu *Ali, and especially the way in which he disposed of the 
fighting men, only served to reinforce this impression. 

^ Same series and volume, Smith to Warden, 3/15 Mar. 1821. The Bani Bu *Ali campaign 
was the last service performed by the 65th Regiment for the Government of the Presidency. 
It had been almost continuously campaigning since its arrival in India in May 1803—against 
the Mahrattas, in Kutch and Kathiawar, in the assault on Mauritius, and in all three campaigns 
in the Gulf. After nearly twenty years of Indian service the regiment sailed for home on 
19 Aug. 1822. 

^ See L. J. Johnson, General T, Perronet Thompsony 1^83-186^: his Military, Literary and 
Political Campaigns, London, 1957, pp. iio-ii. 
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If anyone comes out of the Bani Bu "Ali affair with honour it is the Bani Bu 
'Ali themselves, for their courageous defence of their land and their homes; 
and such was the view taken by the Court of Directors when it came to 
review the campaign. The Directors considered that insufficient care had 
been taken at the outset to establish the piratical character of the tribe beyond 
doubt. The Government of Bombay had simply taken Sa'id's word for it, 
and the Directors did not think that Sa'id's word was good enough. They 
agreed that Thompson's behaviour had been inexcusable and that he deserved 
to be censured for it, but they also thought that he should never have been 
instructed to co-operate with Sahd in the first place. Smith's treatment of 
the Bani Bu "Ali appeared to the Directors vindictive beyond reason. They 
were especially appalled by his action in allowing Safid's men to destroy the 
tribe's palm groves and water-courses, measures which were, in the Court's 
view, ‘of extreme and unnecessary severity which ought never to have been 
sanctioned or permitted'.^ The removal of the prisoners to Bombay, where 
one of the shaikhs and several tribesmen had since died, was ‘the most 
unjustifiable act of all'. The Directors had received a ‘most afflicting’ petition 
from the surviving shaikh, Muhammad ibn 'AJi, and they were ashamed that 
it should ever have been necessary for him to write it. The handing over of 
the remaining prisoners to Safid for disposal through 'Oman was a disgraceful 
act, and the reasons given by Smith for his action were unacceptable. ‘The 
danger to the Imam [Sa'id] which General Smith apprehends from the re¬ 
sentment of this broken remnant of a small tribe appears to us altogether 
chimerical.' Justice demanded, the Directors concluded, that help and re¬ 
dress be afforded the Bani Bu 'Ali. They ordered Mountstuart Elphinstone 
to release the prisoners at Bombay, to restore them to their tribal lands, 
and to give them all possible assistance in rebuilding their shattered lives. 

Elphinstone had released the prisoners and made arrangements for them 
to return to Ja'alan in October 1821, a year before these orders reached him. 
He could do nothing, however, for the prisoners who had been entrusted to 
Saiyid Sa'id's care. They had been confined to Fort Jalali on arrival at 
Muscat, and in that grim fortress eighty of them died of starvation.^ Those 
who returned from Bombay to Balad Bani Bu 'Ali were given a great deal 
of help by the Bombay authorities over the next few years, and before long 
they had returned to their former ways, even to the extent of indulging in an 
occasional act of piracy. In 1827 the paramount shaikh, Muhammad ibn 'Ali, 
journeyed to Bombay to thank the Governor in person for the help he had 
given them. 

# # * 

One aspect of Thompson’s luckless venture into Ja'alan which particularly 
worried Elphinstone was that it might have created a false impression among 

* [I.O.] Political Despatches to Bombay^ vol. 2, Court to Gov.-in-Council, 7 Aug. 1822 (No. 
383). ^ Ibn Raziq, Imdms and Seyyids, p. 344. 
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the Gulf tribes of the nature of British policy towards them. 'That policy’, 
Elphinstone observed in his original condemnation of Thompson’s conduct, 

has repeatedly and expressly been declared to be to confine our views strictly to the 
suppression of piracy when it actually subsists, and to abstain from taking part in 
the disputes of the states of the Gulf, even when within the reach of our maritime 
power, than is absolutely necessary for the accomplishment of that object. The co¬ 
operation of Captain Thompson with the Imaum, on the other hand, is calculated 
to persuade the Arab powers that we are inclined to pursue our enemies into the 
interior, and to interfere in their internal disputes for the professed purpose of 
guarding against danger at sea. The natural consequences of such an opinion would 
be to generate distrust and suspicion of our ultimate objects, and to draw into con¬ 
federacies against us the tribes and powers who are least interested in protecting 
pirates.^ 

To counteract the growth of any such suspicion, Elphinstone instructed 
General Smith to visit the Pirate Coast after he had subdued the Bani Bu 
'Ali and to remove any misconceptions which the Piratical Shaikhs might 
have formed of the nature of British policy, and, in particular, of British 
relations with the government of Muscat. Elphinstone also asked Smith to 
examine anew the question of maintaining a force in the Gulf, and to advise 
upon its composition and the suitability of Qishm as its headquarters,^ 
Thompson’s defeat had made Elphinstone wonder whether the retention of 
a garrison on Qishm might not be productive of more harm than good. There 
was the ever-present risk that the garrison might become involved in another 
campaign like that against the Bani Bu "Ali, and a further consideration was 
that the island’s unhealthy climate was taking a steady toll of lives among 
the garrison. The possibility also existed that a continued occupation might 
eventually provoke a rupture with Persia. 

This possibility had assumed definite shape at the close of 1820 when the 
Persian Government broke the silence which they had maintained on the 
subject since the previous May. On 9 December the Sadr-i A'zam handed 
Henry Willock a formal demand for the immediate evacuation of the British 
garrison from Qishm. The demand, which may well have been precipitated 
by the news of Thompson’s defeat, was based upon the assertion that the 
ruler of Muscat had no right to grant permission to British troops to station 
themselves on Qishm. ‘Muscat’, declared the Sadr-i A‘zam, ‘is a dependency 
of Persia, and as the Imam has not the power of permitting the residence of 
British troops at Muscat, much less can he grant a permission at Kishm and 
Hengaum [Hanjam] which are dependencies of Bunder Abassi.’^ The Sadr-i 
A'zam rejected the argument that the presence of a British military force in 

* [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 49, Consuln. i of 3 Jan. 1821, J. B. Simson (Secy, to Gov.) 
to Warden, Camp Kurryana, 27 Dec. 1820. 

2 See [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 49, Consuln. 2 of 10 Jan. 1821, Warden to Smith, 
same date. 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 49, Consuln. 7 of 28 Feb. 1821, Willock to Hastings, 
20 Dec. 1820 (No. 2), enclosing correspondence with Persian Ministers. 
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the Gulf was necessary to secure its tranquillity. ‘If any further steps are 
necessary to check piracy in the Persian Gulph, these can effectually be taken 
by the Prince of Pars, and no foreign aid is requisite.* The Shah intended, 
the Sadr-i A'zam continued, to dispatch envoys to Qishm and India to 
demand the evacuation of the garrison, and to request the removal of Captain 
Bruce, the Resident at Bushire, on the grounds that he was responsible both 
for the destruction of the Persian vessels at Asalu and Kangun in January 
1820 and for the reconciliation of the A 1 Khalifah Shaikhs of Bahrain with 
Saiyid Sahd the following month, an action which, the Sadr-i A'zam declared, 
had prejudiced Persian rights to Bahrain.^ 

Barely a fortnight after presenting Willock with this demand the Sadr-i 
A'zam addressed a letter direct to the Foreign Secretary, Viscount Castlereagh, 
setting out the Shah's grievances against the Company’s government in India. 
The letter began with a singular interpretation of recent events in the Gulf. 

When formerly the Wahabees had power in the Persian Gulph, the Joasmees were 
guilty of piracies on the seas. The Prince of Fars, regarding as trifling their offences, 
sought not to check them; but the British Government in India, to effect the 
security of the seas, determined to punish these offenders. An expedition was sent, 
of which his Majesty’s Charge d'affaires inforrfied the Persian Government. The 
Persian Ministers, in consideration of the British Government in India having 
adopted this resolution, judged the punishment of the pirates necessary, and 
approving of the measures as beneficial to both states, permission was granted to the 
officer commanding the expedition.^ 

The letter as a whole, however, was not unreasonable, and it revealed a 
genuine disquiet about the course and aims of British policy towards Persia. 
Since November 1815 the British mission at Tehran had been left in the hands 
of a charge d’affaires, a circumstance which a court as vain and sensitive as 
that of Tehran could only interpret at best as a slight, and at worst as 
something more ominous. Scant interest had been shown by the British 
Government in Persia’s affairs since the end of the French Wars, and what 
communications had been held with the Persian court were offhand and even, 
at times, brusque. At the time that Willock had informed the Shah’s Ministers 
of the intended operations of Keir’s expedition, they had complained that 
there had been ‘a deficiency of formality and respect on the part of the 
British Government in India’ towards the Shah, and Willock agreed with 
them .3 There was a good reason for the Shah’s anxiety about the British 
Government’s lack of interest in Persia, and for his opposition to the location 
of a British base on Qishm, and it emerged in the Sadr-i A'zam’s letter to 


^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 49, Consuln. 7 of 28 Feb. 1821, Willock to Hastings, 
20 Dec. 1820 (No. 2), enclosing correspondence with Persian Ministers. 

^ [ 1 . 0 .] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 34, Hajji Muhammad Husain Khan to Castlereagh, n.d., 
enclosed in Willock to Sec. Committee, 26 Dec. 1820. 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 45, Consuln. 8 of i Mar. 1820, Willock to Keir, n.d., 
enclosed in Keir to Warden, 7 Feb. .1820. See also, above, p. 160. 
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Castlereagh. After remarking that the occupation of Qishm need not neces¬ 
sarily be a cause of friction between Persia and Britain, the Sadr-i A'zam 
went on to say that it would be unfortunate if ‘foreign powers’ were to hear 
of it. In other words, the occupation might easily be seized upon by Russia 
as a pretext for demanding a similar concession in the Caspian. 

Nothing that Willock could say could budge the Sadr-i A"zam from his 
stand over Qishm. Willock did succeed, however, in persuading him to delay 
the dispatch of envoys to Qishm and India until a reply had been received to 
a reference which Willock had made to the Governor-General earlier on the 
subject of Qishm. ^ When Elphinstone learned of the dispatch of the Sadr-i 
A'zam’s letter to Castlereagh he was so impressed with the genuineness of 
the Shah’s alarm over the occupation of Qishm that he was prepared to 
consider the abandonment of the island altogether, even though he still 
refused to acknowledge Persia’s title to it. At the same time he could not 
ignore the fact that the consensus of opinion among British officers who had 
served in the Gulf was that the permanent suppression of piracy could not be 
effected without the possession of a base. If no other suitable site for a base 
could be found, less objectionable in Persian eyes than Qishm, Elphinstone 
was faced with a choice between evacuating Qishm and risking a possible 
revival of piracy and retaining the island at the cost of giving certain offence 
to the Shah. This was a choice which Elphinstone did not feel it within his 
power to make, and in March, 1821, he passed the matter to the Governor- 
General. He also wrote to General Smith in the Gulf, asking him to report 
whether there was any place on the Arabian shore that might be suitable for 
a naval and military station.^ 

Smith answered Elphinstone’s inquiries when he returned to the Presi¬ 
dency towards the end of April. He was firmly of the opinion that a military 
detachment was essential to the suppression of piracy, and he recommended 
that it be kept small, well equipped, and highly mobile. A force of 200 Euro¬ 
pean infantry, 40 artillerymen, and a marine battalion of 300 Africans 
should suffice, he said. Africans were preferable, in his view, to sepoys, for 
the Arabs respected Europeans and Africans as soldiers but not Indians. 
Smith would have preferred, like Keir, to see the force based on Qais Island, 
or on Hanjam, but if neither of these two was available, then Qishm would 
have to serve. Dairistan, however, was too unhealthy, and he had had the 
detachment removed to the eastern end of the island, near Qishm town. No 
other island near the entrance to the Gulf offered, in Smith’s opinion, a 
suitable alternative site for a base.^ 

* For Willock^s correspondence with the Sadr-i A"zam, see [I.O.] Persia and P, Gulfy vol. 
34, Willock to Sec. Committee, 26 Dec. 1820, and Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 7, 
enclos. to Sec. Letter i of 25 May 1821. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 49, Consuln. 9 of 21 Mar. 1821, J. B. Simson to Warden, 
Camp Ahmedabad, 4 Mar. 1821. 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 49, Consuln. 14 of 16 May 1821, Smith to Warden, Bom¬ 
bay, 23 Apr. 1821. 
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Smith’s report seemed to Elphinstone to make it imperative that one last 
effort should be made to reconcile the Persian Government to the mainten¬ 
ance of the garrison on Qishm. Much of the Shah’s suspicion of British 
motives in occupying the island seemed to have been occasioned by the re¬ 
ports sent to him by his second son, Husain "Ali Mirza, the Prince-Governor 
of Pars. Husain 'Ali Mirza had taken it upon himself in March to send a vakil 
to Qishm to demand the removal of the British troops, and he was reported 
to have ordered the tribal chieftains of Pars to gather their forces for an 
attack upon the island.^ If he was to stand any chance of persuading the 
Shah to accept the occupation of Qishm, Elphinstone decided, he must begin 
by trying to disarm the suspicions of the Prince of Shiraz. Because of his 
position Willock could not approach Husain "Ali Mirza directly but only 
through the Persian Government, and Bruce, the Resident at Bushire, was 
persona non grata at Shiraz. The only thing for Elphinstone to do was to send 
a special envoy from Bombay, and for the task he chose Surgeon Andrew 
Jukes, who had served with Malcolm in Persia and who had arranged Saiyid 
Sa'id’s co-operation with Keir’s expedition in November 1819. 

Jukes received his orders on 10 May 1821. He was to proceed first to 
Muscat to try to determine, if he could, the relative merits of Saiyid Sa'id’s 
and Path "Ali Shah’s claims to Qishm. Captain Thompson had been told by 
Sa"id’s wazir the previous October that two vakils from Persia had visited 
Muscat earlier that month, "to bring presents and to receive the rent for Kishma 
and Bender Abbas’.^ Elphinstone was inclined, also, to wonder whether Mal¬ 
colm’s application for the cession of Qishm twenty years earlier might not 
be construed as constituting a degree of recognition of the Shah’s title, and 
"ought to make this Government more delicate in its conduct at present’.^ 
On the other hand, Qishm had been a possesion of Muscat before Saiyid 
Sultan ibn Ahmad took Bandar "Abbas and began paying rent for it and its 
‘dependencies’. Persia, in contrast, had hardly ever enjoyed possession of the 
island. Until the conquest of Hormuz by the Portuguese in 1514 Qishm had 
been subject to Hormuz. It remained under Portuguese rule until 1622, when 
the Portuguese were expelled from Hormuz, and only then, for the first time 
in its history, did it become a Persian possession. Half a century later it was 
occupied for a time by the Dutch. They, in turn, lost it to the Ya"ariba Imam 
of "Oman about the beginning of the eighteenth century. Qishm remained an 
"Omani possession until some time between 1735 and 1743, when, together 
with the other islands off the Persian coast, it fell under the sway of Nadir 
Shah. It was governed by a chief who, on Nadir Shah’s death in 1747, refused 
to acknowledge his successor. When Carsten Niebuhr was in the Gulf in 1764 

^ See [I.O.] Enclos, to Bombay Sec, Letters^ voL 7, Enclos. to Sec. Letter i of 25 May 1821, 
Captain H. R. Deschamps (O.C., Qishm) to Warden, ri Mar. 1821. 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulfy vol, 35, Thompson to Willock, Muscat, 13 Oct. 1820, enclos. 
in Willock to Joseph Dart (E. I. House), 8 Feb. 1821. Emphasis in the original. 

3 [LO.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 49, Consuln. 9 of 21 Mar. 1821, Simson to Warden, 4 Mar. 
1821. 
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he found that most of Qishm was in the hands of the Qasimi chief of Ras al- 
Khaima, Rashid ibn Matar, who up to that time had been a vassal of the 
Imam Ahmad ibn Sahd of 'Oman. The Qawasim were expelled from Qishm 
about 1770 by a chieftain called 'Abdullah ibn Ma'in, who for a time paid 
tribute to Persia. On his death, the Qawasim again descended upon Qishm, 
but their possession of it was disputed by the A 1 Bu Sa'id of Muscat. A long 
struggle for control ensued, which was decided in favour of the A 1 Bu Sa'id 
by Saiyid Sultan ibn Ahmad in 1794-5. Since then Qishm had belonged, in 
name at least, to Muscat. From all this, Elphinstone concluded, it appeared 
that Persia’s claim to the island was based solely upon the argument that all 
the islands in the Gulf had once been Persian and that they still were, regard¬ 
less of what had happened over the centuries. It was a claim, he considered, 
as preposterous as the Shah’s claim to sovereignty over 'Oman on the basis of 
the Persian occupations between 1737 and 1744.^ 

The second and major part of Jukes’s mission was to try to dissuade 
Husain 'Ali Mirza from making any further hostile moves against the garrison 
on Qishm. If he failed. Jukes was empowered, as a last resort, to offer to 
evacuate the island. But he was to make it clear that the offer did not con¬ 
stitute a recognition of Persian sovereignty over the island, or a guarantee that 
British troops would not return. If Jukes suspected that the Prince might 
misrepresent his arguments to the Shah, he was to go on to Tehran and lay 
his case before the Shah in person.^ 

Jukes left Bombay at the end of May 1821, accompanied by Lieutenant 
J. B. Fraser, who has left an account of the mission in his Narrative of a 
Journey into Khorasan, At Muscat, Jukes was told by Saiyid Sa'id that his 
father, Saiyid Sultan ibn Ahmad, had wrested Qishm from the Bani Ma'in 
Arabs in 1794-5, about the same time that he had seized Bandar 'Abbas: 
Saiyid Sultan had afterwards agreed to pay the Shah rent for Bandar 'Abbas 
and its dependencies, but not for Qishm. Although he was unable to see the 
original firman embodying this agreement. Jukes was certain that Sa'id had 
a fairly strong title to Qishm, especially as the Sultan’s wazir told him, in 
contrast to what he had told Thompson, that Qishm was not named in the 
receipts given by the Shah for the annual rent of Bandar 'Abbas.^ On leaving 

^ See [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Letters Reed., vol. 5 (i), Gov.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 
25 May 1821 (No. i Sec. Dept.). See also, below, p. 190. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 49, Consuln. 14 of 16 May 1821, Warden to lukes, 10 May 
1821 (No. 98 Sec. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 35, Jukes to Warden, n.d. (July 1821), enclosed in Willock 
to Sec. Committee, 25 Jan. 1822. Willock, on the other hand, believed that Qishm was a 
‘dependency’ of Bandar ‘Abbas, and he considered, furthermore, that Sultan ibn ‘Ahmad 
had forfeited his title to Bandar ‘Abbas by right of conquest when he agreed to pay rent for 
the town. (See [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 35, Willock to Elphinstone, 22 Jan. 1822, en¬ 
closed in Willock to Sec. Committee, 25 Jan. 1822.) But Qishm does not appear to have been 
formally included in the dependencies of Bandar ‘Abbas until the Perso-Muscati Treaty of 1856 
(see below, pp. 532-3), and both Curzon and Sykes describe the dependencies of Bandar 'Abbas 
as being confined to Minab and other places on the mainland. (See Persia and the Persian 
Question, ii. 423, and Sir Percy Sykes, History of Persia, 2 vols., London, 1915, ii. 456-7.) 
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Muscat, Jukes made for Qishm, where he found that no further reports 
had been received of an impending Persian attack. He reached Shiraz on 
6 October where, instead of an army equipping itself for war, he found a 
stricken city and a terrified populace. Cholera had struck Shiraz, and was 
sweeping through the whole of Fars, and all who could had fled from the city 
to try to escape the scourge. It was more than a fortnight before Jukes could 
gain an audience of the Prince and deliver his messages. Husain 'Ali Mirza 
was most amiable; he listened politely to Jukes's explanations of the presence 
of the British force on Qishm, and in the end declared himself satisfied by 
them, although he maintained that the island was Persian and that the ruler 
of Muscat had no authority to permit the stationing of foreign troops on it. 
At the end of the discussion he said that he would advise his father to 
sanction the continuation of the British garrison on the island. Jukes, how¬ 
ever, doubted the value of the Prince's word and decided to go on to Tehran. 
On the road north he was struck down with cholera, and on lo November he 
died at Ispahan. Lieutenant Fraser took charge of his papers and eventually 
delivered them to Willock at Tehran.^ 

The charge d'affaires made a final effort in the next few weeks to persuade 
the Shah of the harmless nature of British policy in the Gulf. It was to no 
avail, and Willock had to report to Elphinstone in January 1822 that he saw 
no hope at all of ever moving the Shah from the position he had taken up 
over the occupation of Qishm, 

His Majesty does not conceal the fears he entertains from our establishment in his 
neighbourhood, and as it has ever been his policy to check the extension of foreign 
influence in his dominions, he will not sanction a measure which to his judgement 
presents the prospect of future danger. It is fruitless to represent to His Majesty the 
advantages attending an improved state of trade, or to advance such arguments in 
favour of its protection as might influence other sovereigns. The revenue of Fars is 
fixed, and whether commerce flourishes or declines the receipts of His Majesty do 
not vary; and I really think H.M. would rather renounce all commercial intercourse 
with India than be subject to the continual anxiety which our immediate presence 
inspires.^ 

# # # 

Even before he read these words Elphinstone had come to the conclusion 
that the occupation of Qishm could not be continued. His original resolve 
to maintain a military force in the Gulf had been weakened by the Bani Bu 
'Ali operation, and by the continual wastage of lives among the garrison 
through the unhealthiness of Qishm. Between July 1820 and February 1822 
the garrison moved its cantonments four times in an effort to find an habitable 


* [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf^ vol. 35, Willock to Sec. Committee, Tehran, 25 Jan. 1822, 
enclosing Jukes to Warden, Shiraz, 23 Oct. 1821. See also Fraser, Journey into Khorasan^ 
ch. vi. 

2 [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 35, Willock to Elphinstone, 22 Jan. 1822. 
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spot on the island. When Jukes and Fraser called there in August 1821 they 
were shocked by the condition of the troops. "... We had never seen more 
ghastly objects than the sick and convalescent at Kishmee’, Fraser reported.^ 
The European troops were suffering from fever and the sepoys from a viru¬ 
lent form of scurvy. A force, whose very raison d^etre was its ability to strike 
quickly to quell any piratical outbreak, had only 300 sepoys and three Euro¬ 
pean officers fit for duty. Food supplies and medicine were in alarmingly 
short supply, water was scarce and bad, and there was not a single decent 
building in the whole cantonment. The countryside around consisted of bare 
rock and sand, exposed to the prevailing shamal, which blew scorchingly hot 
and dry, without respite, throughout the summer months.^ 

If further loss of life was to be avoided the garrison would have to be 
evacuated before the heat of the summer of 1822 set in. Elphinstone was on 
the verge of issuing the orders for evacuation early in May when news arrived 
that Willock had demanded his passports and quitted Tehran. A rupture 
with Persia seemed inevitable, and Elphinstone decided that he could not 
abandon Qishm yet. Instead, he ordered the garrison to be reinforced, lest 
the Prince of Shiraz should take it into his head to attack the island.^ Weeks 
passed without any attack materializing, and then Elphinstone learned that 
Willock^s abrupt departure had been caused by a dispute over the payment 
of part of the British subsidy under the 1814 Treaty. The reinforcements 
for Qishm were cancelled, but Elphinstone decided to postpone the evacua¬ 
tion of the island until Anglo-Persian relations had assumed a more favourable 

aspect .4 

Had Elphinstone kept to this resolve and waited for an improvement in 
Anglo-Persian relations before evacuating Qishm, the garrison might have 
lingered there for years. As it was, his hand was forced in the late summer of 
1822 by some highly irregular proceedings on the part of the Resident at 


* Journey into Khorasan, p. 29. 

^ See Fraser, Journey into Khorasan, pp. 29—31. A rather half-hearted suggestion was put 
to Willock by Elphinstone early in 1822 that he should ask the Persian Government to permit 
the removal of the garrison from Qishm to Qais Island, but Willock must have quitted Tehran 
before the letter arrived from Bombay, or else he deemed it unwise to raise the subject at the 
Persian court, for there is no further mention of it. (See [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., 
vol. 8, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 2 Mar. 1822 (No. i Pol. Dept.).) In Oct. 1822 a report on 
Qais was submitted to the Government of Bombay by Lieut. J. H. Grubb of the Bombay 
Marine and Captain T. Remon of the Bombay Engineers, who had examined the island with 
a view to its suitability as a station. (See [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIVy pp. 46-48.) 

3 See [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc.y vol. 51, Consuln. 6 of 22 May 1822, Bruce to Gov.-in- 
Council, 17 Apr. 1822, and Warden to Lieut.-Col. B. Kennett (O.C., Qishm), 16 May 1822. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 5 (i), Gov.-in-Council to Sec, Committee, 20 June 1822 
(No. 2 Sec. Dept.). The incident over the subsidy, which may be said to mark the lowest 
point reached in British relations with Persia after 1814, convinced Willock that only by a 
personal reference to the Foreign Secretary could he hope to obtain a more positive British 
policy towards Persia. Canning, however, seemed to regard Willock’s concern as somewhat 
exaggerated, and he is said to have remarked, on hearing that the charge d’affaires had arrived 
at the Foreign Office to see him, ‘Henry Willock? I know a man of that name at Tehran, but 
certainly not in London.’ (Rawlinson, England and Russia in the East, p. 38, note.) 
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Bushire, Captain William Bruce. Bruce had been absent from his post during 
the latter half of 1821, when he had accompanied the British expedition to 
Mocha in the role of Arabic interpreter, and he did not return to the Gulf 
until the spring of 1822. In June a letter arrived at Bushire from Husain 
'Ali Mirza, inviting Bruce to Shiraz to discuss matters of mutual concern to 
their respective governments. Although he had no authority to hold such 
discussions, Bruce felt that it would have been impolitic, especially in the 
existing state of Axiglo-Persian relations, to refuse. As soon as news of his 
projected visit to Shiraz reached Bombay, orders were sent to him to remain 
at Bushire, since normal diplomatic relations had been suspended on Willock^s 
departure for England.^ The orders came too late: Bruce had already gone to 
Shiraz, and there, on 30 August, without any authority from his government, 
he had concluded a written agreement with Mirza Zaki Khan, minister to 
the Prince of Shiraz, embracing all the issues then in dispute between the 
Government of Bombay and the Persian Government—the occupation of 
Qishm, the status of Bahrain, and the destruction of Persian vessels by Lock’s 
squadron in January 1820. 

The agreement, which is sometimes inaccurately referred to as the ‘Treaty 
of Shiraz’,^ consisted of a preamble and five articles. In the preamble both 
parties expressed their desire to foster amicable relations between their two 
governments and charged the expedition under Sir William Keir with having 
violated, by some of its acts, this friendship. The preamble also referred to 
an envoy of the Prince as having come to ‘an explanation’ with Elphinstone 
at Bombay,^ The first article of the agreement was of little significance, but 
the second asserted Persia’s right to Bahrain (‘the Island of Bahrain. . , has 
always been subordinate to the Province of Ears’),^ and demanded the 
withdrawal from the A 1 Khalifah of the flag issued to them under the third 
article of the General Treaty of 1820. Article 3 provided for the compensation 
of Persian subjects whose vessels had been destroyed by Lock’s squadron in 

^ [I.O.] EticIos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 7, enclos. to Jas. Parish (Secy, to Govt.) to 
J. Dart (E. I. House), Bombay Castle, 10 Sept. 1822 (No. 31 Sec. Dept.), Bruce to Warden, 
28 June 1822 (No. 25 Pol. Dept.), and Parish to Bruce, 8 Aug. 1822 (No. 1148 Pol. Dept.). 

2 See, for instance, F. Adamiyat, Bahrein Islands: a Legal and Diplomatic Study of the 
British-lranian Controversy^ New York, 1955, and Gholam-Reza Tadjbakhche, La Question 
des lies Bahrein^ Paris, i960. The actual description of the document given by Bruce is ‘Trans¬ 
lation of an Agreement proposed by His Royal Highness Hossain Ali Mirza thro his Minister 
Zekee Khan, and discussed between him and William Bruce, Esquire, Resident at Bushire, 
on 8th August, 1822.* (See [I.O.] Enclos. to Sec. Letters, vol. 7, enclos. to Sec. Letter 3 of 
9 Nov. 1822.) 

3 The envoy, Mirza Baqir, had been sent before Jukes’s arrival at Shiraz. He reached 
Bombay on 5 Nov., but although Elphinstone agreed to see him, he felt that there was no 
point in discussing anything with him. (See [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 8, Gov.-in- 
Council to Court, 14 Nov. 1821 (No. 8 Pol. Dept.).) Tadjbakhche asserts (p. 69) that Mirza 
Baqir succeeded in extracting from Elphinstone ‘certains accords et promesses touchant les 
affaires du Golfe’, but this is nowhere borne out by the Bombay Government’s records at 
this time, nor is it likely in view of the sequence of events described above. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 7, enclos. to Sec. Letter 3 of 9 Nov. 1822, 
‘Translation of an Agreement proposed by His Royal Highness Hossain Ali Mirza . . 
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January 1820. Article 4 withdrew the charges previously made against Bruce— 
of being responsible for the destruction of the vessels and for the conclusion 
of the Muscat-Bahrain agreement of February 1820—and expressed a desire 
for him to remain as Resident at Bushire. The final article of the agreement 
was the most remarkable of all. It began: 

The British forces who had taken a position on an island on the coast of Persia, and 
who had been requested to withdraw—as the Honourable the Governor of Bombay 
has expressed a wish for their being allowed to remain for a time for the sake of 
appearances and benefit derived thereby—in consequence, His Royal Highness 
deemed it advisable for the safety and tranquillity of the Gulf, and, to preserve the 
intercourse free and uninterrupted, has complied for the term of five years, and until 
a naval equipment sufficient for the purpose can be gradually collected [by Persia], 
on the following conditions. ,, 3 

The conditions included the withdrawal of the British force from Qishm 
before the term of five years had elapsed, should the Prince assemble a naval 
force of his own within that time; the reduction of the force if it exceeded 
an ‘economicaP size, and the replacement of the troops withdrawn by an 
equal number of Persian soldiers; the removal of the British garrison to 
another island should the Prince consider it desirable; the loan of British 
ships of war to the Prince should he ask for them, on the understanding that 
he would be responsible for their provisioning if he retained them for more 
than forty days; and the right of the Prince to purchase ships and supplies 
at the ports of British India. 

No explanation of the motives which impelled Bruce to conclude this 
agreement was offered by him when he forwarded it to Bombay, Instead he 
limited his comments on it to two points: that Husain 'Ali Mirza would be 
dissuaded by the clause on victualling from availing himself of the services 
of British cruisers, and that the reversion of Bahrain to the authority of 
Persia would ‘tend more to the tranquillity of the Arabian side of the Gulf 
than almost any other act. . Even without Bruce’s testimony it is possible 
to discern his reasons for behaving as he did. He had several times been 
accused by the Persian Government of being personally responsible for the 
destruction of the Persian vessels in January 1820, and of complicity in the 
settlement reached by the A 1 Khalifah shaikhs with Saiyid Sahd the following 
month. The Sadr-i A'zam had even demanded his recall in December 1820. 
The summons to Shiraz, therefore, must have seemed to him an oppor¬ 
tunity both to remove the odium in which he was held and to effect some 
improvement in the strained condition of Anglo-Persian relations. He may 
even have succumbed to the peculiar spell which Shiraz seemed to cast over 
British officials, leading them to try their hand at diplomatic matters which 
were beyond their authority and province. 

^ Ibid. 

^ [I.O .] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. LetterSy vol. 7, enclos. to Sec. Letter 3 of 9 Nov. 1822, Bruce 
to Elphinstone, 3 Sept. 1822 (No. 35 Pol. Dept.). 
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Whatever justification there might have been for Bruce*s behaviour it did 
not save him from Elphinstone*s anger. The Governor condemned every 
aspect of his proceedings at Shiraz, dismissed him from his post, and ordered 
him to return to India immediately. He denounced the agreement concluded 
by Bruce as violating every principle of British policy in the Gulf. The 
indemnification of the inhabitants of Lingah and Charak for the loss of their 
vessels had been made to appear a concession to Persian demands instead of 
an act of generosity on the British Government*s part.^ The article express¬ 
ing the Prince’s desire for Bruce to remain as Resident at Bushire would, if 
allowed, have rendered the appointment of any British officer to Bushire a 
matter for negotiation with the Court of Shiraz. The recognition of Persia’s 
title to Bahrain, ‘of which’, Elphinstone observed, ‘there is not a shadow of 
proof’, prejudiced both the independence of the A 1 Khalifah and the claims 
of the Bombay Government’s ally, the ruler of Muscat, to the island. (How 
Elphinstone managed to reconcile these two contentions is something of a 
mystery.) The admission of the Persian claim to Qishm not only made the 
British occupation ‘an unjust aggression’ but it set aside Saiyid Sahd’s title 
to the island; and the provision for the introduction of Persian troops would 
result in the British Government’s handing over to the Prince of Shiraz an 
island which they had received from the ruler of Muscat.^ 

Apart from anything else, Elphinstone felt, Bruce’s indiscretion had made 
the British position on Qishm untenable, and on 27 October 1822 he issued 
orders for the evacuation of the island. From the speed with which he ordered 
the evacuation—barely a week after receiving word of Bruce’s agreement— 
and from the reason he gave for it—'[the agreement] will compel us to resume 
our resolution to remove the troops from that island which might otherwise 
have long lain dormant*—it is clear that he did not find the decision an 
unpalatable one. He also wrote to the Prince of Shiraz, disavowing Bruce’s 
agreement and notifying him of the impending evacuation of Qishm, which 
would be handed over to a representative of the ruler of Muscat. To Sa'id 
and the A 1 Khalifah shaikhs he addressed letters explaining that the official 
British attitude to them had been unchanged by Bruce’s unauthorized 
negotiations. He also charged the officer appointed as Bruce’s successor with 
removing from the minds of these rulers any doubts or fears which might 
have been aroused by the former Resident’s conduct.^ 

^ The decision to pay compensation had been made before the Persians made any claim to 
it (see above, p. 162); and Elphinstone had ordered Bruce in Mar. 1822 to pay out the sum of 
Rs 2,000 whenever the charge d’affaires at Tehran considered the moment opportune. (See 
[I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 35, Warden to Bruce, Mar. 1822, enclos. in Geo. Willock to 
Sec. Committee, Tabriz, 27 Aug. 1822.) Major George Willock, Henry Willock’s brother, 
had been left in charge of the mission, which had been removed to Tabriz, during his brother’s 
absence in England. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 7, enclos. to Sec. Letter 3 of 9 Nov. 1822, 
Warden (Secy, to Gov.) to Parish (Acting Chief Secy.), Poona, 27 Oct. 1822 (No. 117 Pol. 
Dept.). 

3 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 7, enclos. to Sec. Letter 3 of 9 Nov. 1822, Draft 
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Path 'Ali Shah took much the same view as Elphinstone did of the agree¬ 
ment concluded at Shiraz. He was reported to be extremely displeased with 
his son for having negotiated it without his approval, and he refused to 
ratify it.^ For all this, Husain 'Ali Mirza did not scruple in later years to 
produce this discredited document as evidence of his right to Bahrain, and 
as a means of trying to inhibit the Government of Bombay from opposing his 
various schemes to gain possession of the island.^ He had little success in 
either direction. Early in 1823, for example, when it was learned at Bombay 
that he was conspiring with Saiyid Sahd and the Qasimi chieftain, Sultan ibn 
Saqr, to launch a combined assault on Bahrain, a clear warning was sent to 
him and to his father that if the peace of the Gulf were disturbed and piracy 
broke out again, the British Government would be compelled to re-establish 
a military force in the Gulf.^ The combined expedition never materialized, 
and a half-hearted attempt by the Prince in 1824 revive the project met 
with no response. By now his threats in the direction of Bahrain had become 
mere gestures, and as time went by the conquest of Bahrain assumed the 
character of an annual masque, staged by the Prince for the edification of the 
Court of Tehran. It also served a more practical purpose. ‘These annual 
demonstrations against the Uttoobees ['Utub]\ the Resident at Bushire 
reported in 1824, ‘[have] become a regular and essential part of the policy 
of the Shiraz Government, as not only holding forth a plea for deductions 
from the usual remittances to Tehran, but also affording a pretence for 
extortions from its own dependencies.’^ 

# 

The garrison on Qishm was evacuated in the first week of January 1823, 
much to the relief of the Supreme Government and the Court of Directors. 
Neither had looked favourably upon the base from the outset, fearing the 
danger of eventual involvement in the domestic politics of Arabia and the 
prospect of an ever-increasing expenditure to maintain the force. After the 
Bani Bu 'Ali expeditions the Directors had roundly declared their aversion 
to the whole idea of a military establishment for the suppression of piracy. 
While they admitted the need for a supply depot and rendezvous for the naval 
squadron, and conceded that Qishm was suitable for this purpose, they were 

letters to the Prince-Regent of Pars, the Imam of Muscat, and the Shaikh of Bahrain, n.d.; 
draft of instructions to Lieut. John Macleod, n.d. 

* See [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 35, Geo, Willock to Sec. Committee, 25 Jan. 1823. 

^ In like manner, successive Persian Governments, and other proponents of the Persian 
claim to Bahrain, up to the present day have not hesitated to use the agreement in support of 
their case. For two recent instances see Tadjbakhche, La Question des lies Bahrein, and 
Adamiyat, Bahrein Islands. 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 9, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 14 Jan. 1824 (No. i 
Pol. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 9, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 2 July 1825 (No. 6 
Pol. Dept.), citing a report from Lieut.-Col. E. G. Stannus. 
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opposed to its development as a military station. . We should look with 
jealousy on the incurring of any considerable expense for the merely probable 
attainment of a doubtful advantage.'^ When news of the abandonment of 
Qishm reached them they did not conceal their pleasure at having avoided a 
misunderstanding with Persia 'for the sake of an establishment which on its 
own distinct merits we should have hesitated to uphold’.^ From now on the 
protection of British-Indian trade in the Gulf would have to depend upon 
naval means alone, and the Directors were confident not only that this would 
suffice to prevent piracy but also that the upkeep of a cruiser squadron over 
a period of years would be less costly than occasional military expeditions.^ 

* [I.O.] Pol. Desp. to Bombay^ vol. 2, Court to Gov.-in-Council, 7 Aug. 1822 (Draft No. 

383)- 

^ [I.O.] Pol. Desp. to Bombayj vol. 2, Court to Gov.-in-Council, 16 Feb. 1825 (Draft No. 
106). 

3 Same series and volume, Court to Gov.-in-Council, 7 Aug. 1822 (Draft No. 383). Whether 
the Directors were right in their financial estimate is debatable. The cost of Keir’s expedi¬ 
tion was Rs 10,95,790, and that of the Bani Bu *Ali expedition Rs 7,66,999—a total of 
Rs 18,62,789, or more than £180,000. The cost of maintaining the Gulf squadron in 1823, 
when it consisted of seven cruisers, was Rs 4,13,755 (Rs 2,06,861 in pay for the officers and 
men, Rs 2,06,894 for stores), or more than £40,000. At this rate the total expense of main¬ 
taining the squadron for a period of three years would have exceeded the average cost of an 
expedition. (See [ 1 . 0 .] Bombay Pol. Lettersj vol. 9, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 24 Jan. 1824 
(No. I Pol. Dept.).) 
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‘WATCH AND CRUISE’: THE MAINTENANCE 
OF MARITIME PEACE 
1823-1834 


AT the close of the Bani Bu "Ali campaign Major-General Smith had stated 
/ \ his opinion to the Bombay Government that, although the stationing of 
JL \a military detachment in the Gulf would have a steadying influence upon 
the piratical tribes, the pacification of the Gulf would ultimately depend upon 
the cruiser squadron deployed there. ‘It is by the conduct of this branch of 
the service’, he said, . that the Government will chiefly have to depend for 
preserving what has been effected by so much labour and expenditure of men 
and money.Smith was not satisfied with the way in which the squadron had 
been employed up to date. The cruisers spent half their time at Basra and 
Bushire, partly because of the system of provisioning cruisers by agents resi¬ 
dent at those ports, and partly because of the practice of conveying treasure 
freights from local merchants to the Bombay Presidency by cruiser. The 
provisioning system caused unnecessarily lengthy stays in port through the 
dilatoriness of the local agents in procuring supplies, while the practice of 
carrying treasure freights was responsible for cruiser commanders calling 
more frequently than was required at Basra and Bushire in the hope of picking 
up such commissions. Together, these two practices prevented an adequate 
surveillance of the Pirate Coast from being maintained. This deficiency could 
be made good, Smith suggested, by placing the provisioning of the cruisers 
in the hands of their commanders, who would be less likely to tolerate delays 
for which they would eventually be held accountable, and by transferring the 
income from treasure freightage to the government. Smith also recommended 
that a senior officer be appointed to eommand the Gulf squadron with the 
rank of commodore. His headquarters should be on Qishm Island and his 
chief duty would be to ensure that the cruisers stayed at their task of ‘in¬ 
cessantly cruising’. As compensation for their loss of income from treasure 
freightage, and as an inducement to stay on station as long as possible, cruiser 
commanders should be paid an additional allowance of Rs 200 per mensem 
while in the Gulf. By these means, Smith hoped, they might in time come to 


^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc.j vol. 49, Consuln. 14 of 16 May 1821, Smith to Warden, 23 Apr. 
1821. 
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know the Arabian coast, about which they possessed a ‘lamentable ignorance’, 
almost as well as ‘the guilded channel to Bassora’.^ 

A start had been made with the surveying of the Arabian coast at the close 
of 1820, when the survey ship Discovery and the brig Psyche^ under the com¬ 
mand of Captain P. Maughan, began working down the western side of the 
Musandam peninsula. As the survey proceeded it brought to light the hun¬ 
dred and one inlets that honeycombed the peninsula between Ras Musandam 
and Ras al-Eihaima, the existence of which had only been guessed at before. 
It was in these inlets that Qasimi dhows used to lie in wait for merchantmen 
coming through the Straits of Hormuz, or hide from pursuing cruisers. The 
most impressive of them was Khaur al-Sha'am, a few miles south of Musan¬ 
dam Island, a sunken canyon winding back into the peninsula, between cliffs 
800 to 1,500 feet high, for about nine miles. Lieutenant J. N. Guy, who suc¬ 
ceeded Captain Maughan in charge of the survey in November 1821, renamed 
it ‘Elphinstone’s Inlet’.^ Guy carried the survey from the Pirate Coast to the 
top of the Qatar peninsula. He encountered no opposition from the coastal 
tribes but, on the contrary, he and his men received both protection and help 
from the local rulers, in particular from Shaikh Tahnun ibn Shakhbut of Abu 
Dhabi. 3 Below Dubai the survey vessels began to run into shoals, shallows, and 
reefs, which grew more numerous and complicated as they turned westwards 
beyond Abu Dhabi, until they became impossible to chart accurately in the 
time that Guy had at his disposal. 

Guy relinquished command of the survey to Lieutenant G. B. Brucks of 
Psyche in February 1823. Brucks went on to complete the survey of the Arabian 
coast up to the Shatt al-Arab in the next two years, and early in 1826 he began 
the survey of the Persian coast. This turned out to be a far lengthier task than 
had been expected, so in 1828 Brucks suspended his operations and crossed 
over to Ras Musandam to begin the survey of the 'Oman coast. He was suc¬ 
ceeded soon afterwards by Lieutenant S. B. Haines, who carried the survey 
as far as Ras al-Hadd and then moved to the Makran coast, which he charted 
as far eastwards as Karachi. When the charting of the Persian coast and the 


^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec, Proc., voL 49, Consuln. 14 of 16 May 1821, Smith to Warden, 23 Apr. 
1821. Smith had a final word of criticism for the cruisers themselves. ‘Some of them’, he 
remarked tartly, ‘certainly appeared modelled on mysterious capacities for war.’ He might 
have gone further and questioned the capacity of some of them for service of any description. 
A case in point was the brig Ariel, which foundered on a voyage from Basra to Bushire in 
Mar. 1820 with a loss of seventy-eight lives. According to the Marine’s official historian, the 
Ariel belonged to a class known as ‘coffins’ or ‘deaths’, from the frequency with which they 
foundered. *. . . The “Ariel” had been condemned as unseaworthy before Mr. Meriton, the 
Superintendent, sent her on her last cruise. On her arrival at Muscat the mainmast was found 
to be so rotten from step to cap that it was a wonder it had not saved the crew the trouble of 
hoisting out by going over the side. . . .’ (Low, Indian Navy, i, 369-70.) 

^ For his description of it, see above, p. 17. 

3 See [I.O.] Bombay Selections, XXIV, pp. 547-8, Brucks, ‘Memoir of Navigation of Gulf’: 

. . Shailch Tahnoon is a fine looking man, possessing much of that open and hospitable 
frankness generally attributed to the Arab, and is, I think, greatly attached to the English, 
both from inclination as well as interest.* 
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islands between Qishm and Cape Jask was finished in 1829, the survey of the 
Gulf, with the exception of a stretch of the Persian coast which was charted a 
few years later, was complete. Despite sonle inaccuracies and omissions, due 
to the lack of scientific equipment and to an error in the calculation of the 
meridian of Bushire, upon which the longitudinal observations were based, 
the survey was a remarkable achievement and a tribute to the skill and endur¬ 
ance of the officers and men of the Marine. In particular, the comprehensive 
information it yielded of the tribes, towns, and resources of the Arabian shore 
was of particular value to the Bombay authorities in their dealings with the 
maritime tribes in the next few years. ^ 

Most of Smith’s recommendations on the Gulf squadron were taken up 
and acted upon promptly by Elphinstone. He sent orders to the Company’s 
agents in the Gulf not to delay the cruisers in port any longer than was abso¬ 
lutely necessary, he had the emoluments from treasure freightage transferred 
to the government treasury, and, as compensation, he raised the allowances 
of cruiser commanders by the amount suggested by Smith.^ The appoint¬ 
ment of a commodore to the squadron proved a more difficult matter. The 
Superintendent of the Marine, Henry Meriton, agreed with Smith that 
the appointment of a commodore would make for greater efficiency in the 
squadron than the existing haphazard arrangement, whereby the senior officer 
present in the Gulf automatically assumed command over his fellow officers ; 
but he thought that complications might arise from the fact that all Marine 
officers were required to pay strict obedience to the orders of the commander 
of any of H.M. ships which happened to visit the Gulf. To some extent the 
chances of clashes of authority between the two services had been reduced by 
an order of the naval commander-in-chief. East Indies, in December 1822, 
directing commanders of H.M. ships to refrain from giving instructions to the 
commanders of the Company’s cruisers in the Gulf which would disturb 
existing arrangements for the protection of trade, unless a requisition were 
made upon them to do so by one of the Company’s political officers in the 
Gulf. The fact remained, however, that the Marine’s officers were sub¬ 
ordinate to those of the Royal Navy, and this meant that the commodore of 
the Gulf squadron would be also. Moreover, in the opinion of the Advocate- 
General of Bombay, the government of the Presidency had no power to grant 
the commission of commodore to an officer of the Marine in supersession of 

* For the survey, see Guy's and Houghton’s ‘Memoir'; Brucks, ‘Memoir Descriptive of the 
Navigation of the Gulf of Persia', reprinted in [I.O.] Bofnbay Selections^ XXIVy pp. 531-643; 
Whitelock, ‘Account of the Arabs who inhabit the . . . Pirate Coast’, and ‘Descriptive Sketch 
of the Islands and Coast situated at the Entrance of the Persian Gulf, Trans. Bombay Geog. 
Soc.y i (1836-8), 32-54 and 113-27: Kempthorne, ‘Notes made on a Survey along the Eastern 
Shores of the Persian Gulf in 1828’, Journal R.G.S.y v (1835), 263-85; Wellsted, City of 
Caliphs, i. 125-6; C. R. Markham, A Memoir on the Indian Surveys, 2nd edn., London, 1878, 
pp. 11-13; Low, Indian Navy, i. 403-8; and Sir Arnold Wilson, ‘A Summary of Scientific 
Research in the Persian GwW, Journ. Bombay Natural History Society, xxxi (Nov. 1926), 8. 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 8, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 29 Aug. 1821 (No. 6 
Pol. Dept.). 
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the authority of the captain of one of H,M. ships. Elphinstone managed to find 
a way around these difficulties in March 1823 by appointing the senior Marine 
officer then in the Gulf to the command of the squadron, with instructions 
that he was not to return to the Presidency without express permission, except 
in an emergency.^ During the next few years various Marine officers were 
appointed to command the Gulf squadron and they exercised all the functions 
of a commodore, though without the title. The appointment of a commodore, 
in name as well as in fact, was finally made possible in 1828, when, by an 
Order-in-Council, King William IV authorized officers of the Marine to take 
rank with but after officers of the Royal Navy.^ 

A plan for the disposition and operation of the Gulf squadron was worked 
out by Henry Meriton in 1821, on the basis of Smith’s recommendations, and 
it was put into operation before the close of the year. The plan, which later 
evolved into the system known as ‘watch and cruise’, was based upon the 
assumption that six cruisers would be available for service. Three, one of each 
class ,3 would be kept constantly off the Arabian ports that particularly needed 
watching—Rams, Ras al-Khaima, Sharjah, and Dubai—and would visit them 
frequently. Of the other three vessels in the squadron, two would be kept on 
the main track of Gulf shipping from Muscat to Basra, to protect merchant 
shipping and carry dispatches, while the remaining cruiser would be avail¬ 
able for maintaining communication with Bombay. By a proper system of 
rotation, no one cruiser would be kept on a particular duty for an inordinate 
length of time .4 Instructions were issued to the Marine’s officers in August 
1821 on their conduct towards Arab shipping in the Gulf. No vessel was to 
be stopped unless her appearance aroused suspicion. If she failed to show her 
colours or heave to on demand, a shot could be put across her bows to compel 
her to do so. Only if she persisted in her course and was obviously piratical 
could she be fired at. Otherwise, she was to be visited and searched, and if she 
was found to belong to one of the tribes party to the General Treaty of 1820, 
her register and port clearance were to be examined. If these were not found to 
be in order, the nakhuda was to be advised to have them amended. If he could 
not produce them, he was to be warned that if found at sea without them 
again his vessel would be detained. Any vessel det-ained on suspicion of piratical 
intent, or for repeatedly sailing without papers, was to be sent to the political 
agent on Qishm, who would take up the matter with the shaikh of the vessel’s 
home port. Elphinstone was prepared, in order to enforce these regulations, 
to go so far as to refuse admission to the ports of British India to any vessel 


^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc.j Range 385, vol. 33, Consuln. 12 of 19 Mar. 1823, Meriton to 
Gov.-in-Council, 18 Feb., and Wm. Newnham (Chief Secy.) to Meriton, 15 Mar. 1823. 

- [I.O.] Marine Miscellaneous Series, vol. 461, Abstract of Bombay Marine Letter of 3 Oct. 
1828. 

3 A cruiser’s class was determined by its armament rather than by the type of vessel it 
was, 

[I.O.] Precis of Gulf Corresp., 1801-1853^ p. 128, Meriton to Gov.-in-Council, 26 Nov. 
1821. 
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belonging to a tribe party to the General Treaty which did not fly the treaty 

flag.' 

Some changes were made in the disposition of the squadron in November 
1822 as a result of the experience of the previous year. Three cruisers were 
still assigned to watch the Pirate Coast, but one of the cruisers on the Muscat- 
Bushire-Basra track was withdrawn to patrol the Gulf of 'Oman, from Ras 
Musandam to Muscat, during the period of the north-east monsoon, when the 
coming and going of merchantmen was at its peak. Regular visits of inspection 
of the ports of the Piratical Shaikhdoms went on, and no more than one vessel 
of the squadron at a time was allowed to return to Bombay for refit.^ In the 
same month, November 1822, the squadron's supply depot was removed from 
Qishm Island to Muscat. The move was not one desired by Meriton, but the 
impending evacuation of the military base on Qishm made it necessary. Mus¬ 
cat was soon found to be unsuitable as a site for a depot, so in January 1823 
the senior Marine officer in the Gulf, on his own initiative, had the supplies 
removed to Mughu Bay, on the Persian coast opposite Qishm, and ordered 
the cruisers to rendezvous there. A protest against this action was made by the 
Persian Government shortly afterwards, and in September 1823 the supply 
depot had to be withdrawn. Meriton would have liked to place it on Qais 
Island, which was within easy sailing distance of the Pirate Coast, but 
Elphinstone had no desire to open a fresh subject of dispute with the Shah. 
Various inquiries were pursued into suitable alternative sites for a depot, but 
they all led back invariably to Qais or Qishm. Elphinstone felt that he had 
no option, therefore, but to relocate the depot on Qishm, even at the risk of 
provoking the Shah, and at the close of 1823 he authorized the Resident at 
Bushire to establish the depot at Basidu, at the western end of the island. 
Strangely enough, the Persian Government took no exception to the move, 
and Basidu continued to serve as the squadron's base in the Gulf for the re¬ 
mainder of the century.^ 

* * # 

During the three years that had elapsed since the conclusion of the General 
Treaty with the Piratical Shaikhs political relations with them had been carried 
on through the medium of a political agent stationed on Qishm. The arrange¬ 
ment had its origin in Sir William Keir’s appointment of Captain Thompson 
in March 1820 to command the detachment left behind at Ras al-Khaima. 
Initially, the appointment had met with disapproval at Bombay on the grounds 
that it was an unnecessary expense when the Company was already repre¬ 
sented in the Gulf by the Residents at Basra and Bushire. However, by the time 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 386, vol. 32, Consuln. 49 of 12 Dec. 1827, Warden to 
Meriton, i Aug. 1821. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 386, vol. 32, Consuln. 49 of 12 Dec. 1827, ‘Instructions 
to the Senior Officer, Honorable Company’s Marine in the Persian Gulf, for the arrangement 
and distribution of the force under his orders for guarding against piracies, and being watch¬ 
ful of the vessels navigating those seas’, by H. Meriton, 20 Nov. 1822. 

^ [I.O.] Precis of Gulf Corresp., 1801-1853, P- 134* 
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that Thompson and his detachment were tnoved to Qishm in July 1820 it was 
considered desirable to confirm the appointment. Thompson was designated 
‘Political Agent for the Lower Gulf and entrusted with the conduct of rela¬ 
tions with the Piratical Shaikhs on matters arising out of the General Treaty. 
Political relations with the ruler of Muscat also fell within Thompson’s pro¬ 
vince, though this had come about more by accident than by design. No 
British representative had been stationed at Muscat since the death of Captain 
Seton in 1809, and official business with the ruler, when it was not transacted 
directly at Bombay, had been handled by the Resident at Bushire. From June 
1820 until the early summer of 1822, the Resident, Captain Bruce, was absent 
from Bushire, and, as the Resident at Basra was principally occupied with 
attending to the Company’s interests in the pashaliq of Baghdad, it was only 
natural that in Bruce’s absence the Political Agent on Qishm should assume 
his place as the means of communication with the ruler of Muscat. 

The particular importance of the Political Agent for the Lower Gulf lay in 
the influence he could bring to bear on the Arabian maritime tribes to refrain 
from piracy and to adopt a more lawful mode of life. Thompson’s defeat at 
the hands of the Bani Bu 'Ali had measurably decreased this influence, and his 
successors did little to restore it, being hampered by^the caution enjoined 
upon them by the Government of Bombay and by the uncertainty that existed 
about the enforcement of the maritime regulations embodied in Keir’s treaty. 
Bruce’s return to his post in the summer of 1822 prompted Elphinstone to 
undertake a major review of the Company’s political representation in the 
Gulf, and to define more explicitly the positions, powers, and duties of the 
Residents at Basra and Bushire and of the Political Agent for the Lower Gulf. 

The question of the Residency at Baghdad, established during the wars 
with France, had also to be examined. The Residency had been removed in 
May 1821, when the Resident, Claudius Rich, had withdrawn it after quarrel¬ 
ling with the vali, Da'ud Pasha. Rich had retired to Bushire and in October 
1822 he died of cholera while on a visit to Shiraz.^ The combined cost of the 
Residencies at Baghdad and Basra was Rs 60,000 per annum. The cost of the 
Residency at Bushire was over Rs 15,000 per annum, and that of the Political 
Agency for the Lower Gulf was about the same. When to these costs was 
added that of the medical staff at each establishment, the total cost of the 
Company’s political representation in the Gulf came to over a lakh of rupees 
annually. An expenditure of this size seemed to Elphinstone unwarranted, 
especially in view of the diminished responsibilities of the Residents at Bushire 
and Basra. He proposed, therefore, in August 1822, to alter the structure of 
the Company’s representation in the Gulf. The Residency at Baghdad was 
to be abolished, and the Residencies at Basra and Bushire amalgamated into 
a single Residency, to be called ‘the Residency for the Upper Gulf’. The 

^ The Residency at Basra was also withdrawn in Dec. 1821 and transferred to Kuwait, pend¬ 
ing the resumption of normal relations with the pashaliq. It was re-established by Capt. 
Robert Taylor in Apr. 1822. (See Lorimer, Gazetteer^ i. 1327-9.) 
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agency on Qishm would remain as it was and continue to serve the lower 
Gulf. The monthly allowance for the Basra-Bushire Residency was fixed at 
Rs 3,550, and that for the Qishm agency at Rs 1,150. The total annual cost of 
both establishments would be Rs 56,000, or a little more than half the cost of 
the existing Residencies. The Residents, moreover, were to be shorn of their 
vestigial commercial functions by being forbidden to engage in private trade. ^ 
The decision to evacuate the base on Qishm prevented these measures 
from being carried into effect. The political agency, Elphinstone decided, 
would have to be withdrawn with the military force, and its functions devolve 
upon the Resident at Bushire. In view of the additional burden which that 
officer would have to carry, the proposed amalgamation of the Basra and 
Bushire Residencies could not be proceeded with.^ The powers and duties of 
the Resident had also to be defined anew, especially in view of Bruce^s con¬ 
clusion of an unauthorized agreement with the Prince of Shiraz. ^ 

Bruce, whose career was virtually ruined by this transgression, was the last 
of the old-style Company’s Residents at Bushire, but, in some respects, he 
was also the forerunner of the new. When, as a young lieutenant of the Marine, 
he had been appointed assistant to Nicholas Hanlcey Smith in the first decade 
of the century, the Residency had still been engaged in commercial activities, 
and the Residents, and their assistants, had all been civil servants on the Bom¬ 
bay establishment. Their political functions had largely been limited to the 
transmission of letters from India to Shiraz or Tehran. Bruce’s time at Bu¬ 
shire—as assistant Resident, acting Resident, and, finally, Resident—spanned 
the years of change, from Malcolm’s second mission to Persia, when French 
activities in that country had heightened the Residency’s political importance, 
through the increasing contact with the tribes of the Arabian shore and the 
Wahhabi Amirate of Najd, down to the assumption by the British Govern¬ 
ment of responsibility for the maritime police of the Gulf. With Bruce’s dis¬ 
missal and the appointment of a successor, the final stage in the transformation 
of the Residency was effected, and the Residency assumed the character that 
it was to retain for the rest of the century. With only one exception, every 
Resident thereafter was to be a military or naval officer of the Company’s, 
and later the Crown’s, forces in India. His prime responsibility was to keep 
watch over the maritime activities of the tribes of the Arabian littoral, and to 
supervise the maritime peace of the Gulf as a whole. He became in fact, as 
well as in name, ‘the Resident in the Persian Gulf’.^ 

The officer selected to replace Bruce, and the first to carry the new title, was 
Lieutenant John Macleod of the Bombay Engineers, an able and intelligent 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Recd.^ vol. 8, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 31 Aug. 1822 (No. 

3 Pol. Dept.). This last measure amounted to little more than official recognition of a state of 
affairs that had prevailed for some time. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 7, enclos. to Sec. Letter 3 of 9 Nov. 1822, 
Minute by Elphinstone, Poona, 31 Oct. 1822. ^ See above, pp. 188-90. 

^ The term ‘Political Resident’, as opposed to simply ‘Resident’, did not take hold until 
the middle of the century. 
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young officer who had served with distinction under Elphinstone in the 
Deccan. His instructions, issued to him at the end of October 1822, were the 
most complete ever issued to a Resident up to that time, and, indeed, during 
the rest of the century. They contained a full exposition of the policy the 
Government of Bombay intended to pursue, and, in fact, did pursue, in the 
Persian Gulf in the years ahead. ‘The permanent suppression of piracy and 
the conservation of the peace of the Gulf by the friendly interposition of our 
power and influence’, Macleod was told, ‘has been alone the ruling principle of 
that policy.’ At Bushire, Macleod was to confine himself exclusively to the pro¬ 
tection of British trade with southern Persia by seeing to it that British ships, 
goods, and merchants were not discriminated against by the local authorities. 
He was not to concern himself with the politics of Persia, either internally or 
with respect to the other states of the Gulf. He was not to partake in the 
slightest degree in the disputes of these states, but was to abstain from all 
interference in their affairs except in so far as was necessary to secure the 
effectual suppression of piracy. The suppression of piracy was the first and 
foremost of his duties, and his success in this respect would largely depend 
upon his relations with the Piratical Shaikhs. He was always to act towards 
them with firmness and conciliation. He was to pay them regular visits to 
make sure that the terms of the General Treaty were being observed. As soon 
as possible he was to draw up a report on the resources of the Arabian mari¬ 
time tribes, their naval and military strength, their relations with one another, 
and their subordination, if any, to an outside authority. He was also to work 
out a satisfactory method of providing the vessels of the tribes with the flag 
and papers prescribed by the treaty. His comments upon the treaty’s pro¬ 
visions concerning the slave trade and warfare at sea would be welcomed 
by the government. If he had to take action against any shaikh for piratical 
offences he was to confine himself to the destruction of dhows. On no account 
was he to carry on warfare on land. Since the Persian Government had made 
themselves answerable for any maritime irregularities committed by the tribes 
on the Persian coast, Macleod was to confine himself, in the event of such 
irregularities occurring, to informing the Prince-Governor of Pars of them 
and requesting that reparation be made. Should his representations to Shiraz 
be ineffectual, he was to refer the matter to the British envoy at Tehran, and 
to Bombay, and await instructions. His salary was fixed at Rs 1,200 per mensem, 
with table and establishment allowances of Rs 600 each. When travelling on 
duty he would be entitled to draw a further allowance of Rs 500 per mensem,^ 

Macleod arrived in the lower Gulf at the close of 1822, in time to supervise 
the withdrawal of the garrison from Qishm. From there he sailed for the 
Pirate Coast on 12 January 1823 on board H.C.C. Ternate, accompanied by 
Captain Faithfull, the senior Marine officer in the Gulf, and H.C.C. Aurora 
and Antelope. Macleod’s progress along the Pirate Coast was almost of the 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 7, enclos. to Sec. Letter 3 of 9 Nov. 1822, Draft 
instructions to Macleod, n.d. (Oct. 1822). 
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nature of a voyage of discovery, for the only vessels that had spent any time 
on the coast since the expedition of 1819-20 had been the survey ships. The 
first port of call was Rams, where Macleod learned that the former piratical 
chieftain, Husain ibn 'Ali, who had conducted the defence of Dhayah and 
afterwards signed the treaty with Keir, had been deposed by the inhabitants. 
At Ras al-Khaima Macleod found the old town still in ruins, as Captain 
Thompson had left it in July 1820, and a new town, as yet only a collection 
of mud huts and barastis, springing up nearby. The town was governed by the 
Qasimi shaikh, Muhammad ibn Saqr, on behalf of his brother, Sultan ibn 
Saqr, at Sharjah. Sultan ibn Saqr impressed Macleod as being ‘by far the 
most powerful and the ablest of all the shaikhs from Rumms to Bahrein'. He 
ruled not only Sharjah and Ras al-Khaima but Jazirat al-Hamra and Umm 
al-Qaiwain as well. The Shaikh of 'Ajman, Rashid ibn Hamad, the only chief 
of any consequence in the northern reaches of the Pirate Coast who had not 
acknowledged Sultan's authority, seized the opportunity of Macleod’s visit 
to appeal for protection against the Qasimi chieftain. Though Macleod told 
him that he could not comply with his request, he made a point of impressing 
upon Sultan ibn Saqr a little later, when that shaikh tried to secure official re¬ 
cognition of his supremacy on the Pirate Coast, that the British Government 
would continue to hold the individual shaikhs responsible for the obligations 
which they had assumed under the General Treaty, regardless of any struggles 
for power among them. There was a good chance, Macleod reported to his 
superiors afterwards, that it might one day be found necessary to curb 
Sultan's power. 

One particular manifestation of this power that Macleod found disturbing 
was the size of the Qasimi war fleet. He counted more than thirty dhows at 
anchor at Sharjah, all of them in seaworthy condition and capable of carrying 
50-100 men apiece. A baghlah of more than 120 tons displacement was build¬ 
ing on the stocks. It seemed unlikely that a fleet of this size could have been 
built in the three years since Keir's expedition, and Macleod could only con¬ 
clude that many of the dhows had been hidden in inlets and backwaters before 
the expedition’s arrival, as they had been in 1809. It was also possible that 
some of them had been among the sixty captured during the expedition, 
several of which had afterwards been made over to Saiyid Sahd of Muscat 
or had been commandeered by the expeditionary force, while the remainder 
had been sold to persons unconnected with piracy. Some of these could well 
have found their way back into Qasimi hands since then. 

At Sharjah Macleod was visited by the Bani Yas chiefs of Abu Dhabi and 
Dubai, Tahnun ibn Shakhbut and Zaid ibn Saif, who assured him of their 
friendship and of their intention to abide by the terms of Keir's treaty. In 
return, Macleod assured them of his government's friendly regard so long as 
they adhered to their record of good behaviour at sea. From Sharjah, Mac¬ 
leod sailed to Dauhah, or Bidda', on the east coast of Qatar. He found the 
town subject to the A1 Khalifah rulers of Bahrain and the inhabitants wholly 
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ignorant of the existence of the General Treaty. They expressed their willing¬ 
ness, however, when the Resident explained its purpose to them, to abide by its 
provisions. In contrast, at Bahrain, where Macleod arrived on 27 January, he 
found that the ruling A1 Khalifah shaikh, 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad, took a lively 
interest in the treaty. He regarded the treaty flag as an expression of the close 
relationship existing between him and the British Government, a relationship 
which he considered of great use to him in dissuading his enemies, in parti¬ 
cular Saiyid Sa'id of Muscat, Rahmah ibn Jabir of Khaur Hasan, and Husain 
'Ali Mirza of Pars, from attacking him. When Macleod explained that the 
relationship was not a close one, Shaikh 'Abdullah did not appear unduly 
perturbed. His enemies, he said, were of little consequence: he could defeat 
any of them single-handed.^ 

Macleod ended his tour of the Gulf at Bushire on 10 February 1823, and 
at the close of the month he sent to Bombay a long report on his tour, remark¬ 
able for its detail and insight, together with his observations on the several 
points to which the government had directed his attention. From conversa¬ 
tions that he had had with Marine officers in the Gulf he had come to the con¬ 
clusion that the greatest obstacle to the success of the campaign against piracy 
was the continuance of maritime warfare among the Gulf tribes, h . . If vessels 
ever get to sea with men and arms for the purpose of war, however lawful their 
ground may be, the temptation to piracy will be too great to be resisted, and 
the first favourable opportunity will lead to a revival of A vague prohibi¬ 
tion on maritime warfare among the piratical tribes seemed to exist in Article 4 
of the General Treaty,^ but the intention of the article was more to forbid 
piracy than to outlaw legitimate warfare. However, Sultan ibn Saqr had asked 
Macleod at their meeting whether the article could be construed as meaning 
that the British Government would protect vessels flying the treaty flag from 
attack by outsiders, and also assist in the recovery of stolen property. Macleod 
told him in reply that he hardly thought that the article would bear this inter¬ 
pretation but he also promised to obtain a ruling on it from Bombay. What 
Sultan ibn Saqr was worried about, Macleod later discovered, was his vulnera¬ 
bility to attack by Saiyid Sa'id of Muscat, who although weaker than he on 
land was much stronger at sea. The feelings of the two rulers towards each 
other were rancorous in the extreme, and there w^as a constant danger of war 
breaking out between them. All that Macleod thought could be done to pre¬ 
vent such an outbreak, or hostilities in general between the tribes parties to 

* [I.O.] Bombay PoL Proc., Range 385, vol. 33, Consuln. 13 of 26 Mar. 1823, Macleod to 
Newnham, 27 Feb. 1823. 

2 Same series, range, and volume, Consuln. 12 of 19 Mar. 1823, Macleod to Newnham, 
10 Jan. 1823. 

3 'The pacificated tribes shall all of them continue in their former relations, with the excep¬ 
tion that they shall be at peace with the British Government and shall not fight each other, 
and the flag shall be a symbol of this only and of nothing further.’ The use of the word ‘pacifi- 
cate’, in its meaning of ‘to give peace to, to pacify’, at this date (1820) is interesting. The 
O.E,D. gives the first occasion of its use as 1827, when it appeared in Southey’s History of 
the Peninsula War (ii. 388: ‘He would now pacificate Roncal and the vallies of Aragon.’). 
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the treaty of peace and others, would be to remonstrate with those concerned 
and try to procure redress for any who had been injured.^ 

Macleod also raised the general question of the feasibility of applying the 
restrictive provisions of the treaty. Before embarking upon his tour of the 
Arabian shore he had thought that the system of registers and port clearances 
might serve as a useful check on piracy, on the assumption that registers would 
be issued only to vessels genuinely engaged in trade and not to those equipped 
for war. But this argument, he later decided, foundered on two objections. 
The first was the one pointed out by Captain Thompson three years earlier, 
viz. that no distinction could properly be drawn between war dhows and 
trading dhows. The second was that the British Government’s powers under 
the General Treaty were not sufficient to allow them to discriminate in the 
issuing of registers.^ The conclusion he drew from this was that any attempt 
to enforce the provisions might do more harm than good. The same was true, 
also, of the ninth article of the treaty, outlawing the slave trade.^ 

Macleod’s report made a deep impression upon Elphinstone, who, in general, 
accepted the Resident’s conclusions. Article 4 of the treaty, he agreed, could 
only be interpreted as an injunction to the tribes to live at peace with one 
another, and as a statement of the British Government’s intention not to 
interfere in their quarrels. It could not be interpreted, nor was it desirable 
to interpret it, as a prohibition upon maritime warfare. ‘A strong objection to 
imposing any restraint on the Arabs with whom we have treaties arises from 
the impossibility of exercising a similar control over other powers . . 
Elphinstone observed. ‘Even in case of disputes between those Arabs them¬ 
selves such a proceeding would not be without its difficulties, as any of those 
chiefs who thought himself aggrieved would be entitled to demand redress at 
the hands of a power which prevented his seeking it by his own means. 
Having reached this decision, Elphinstone had then to consider whether the 
ban on the refortification of the treaty ports imposed by Keir could still be 
maintained. Sultan ibn Saqr, who was anxious to restore the defences of Ras 
al-Khaima and Sharjah, had asked Macleod whether the prohibition was still 
in force, as it had not been embodied in the treaty. Macleod was forced to 
admit that there was some confusion on this head, but he warned Sultan that, 
though he might feel free to erect defences on the landward side of Ras al- 
Khaima and Sharjah, he was not to attempt to fortify the seaward approaches 
to these ports.^ Not long afterwards Sultan took advantage of the absence of 

* [I.O.] Bombay PoL Proc., Range 385, vol. 33, Consuln. 13 of 26 Mar. 1823, Macleod to 
Newnham, 27 Feb. 1823. 

^ Same series, range, and volume, Consuln. 12 of 19 Mar. 1823, Macleod to Newnham, 
10 Jan. 1823. 

3 Same series, range, and volume, Consuln. 13 of 26 Mar. 1823, Macleod to Newnham, 
27 Feb. 1823. 

+ Same series, range, and volume, Consuln. 12 of 19 Mar. 1823, Newnham to Macleod, 
15 Mar. 1823. 

5 Same series, range, and volume, Consuln. 13 of 26 Mar. 1823, Macleod to Newnham, 
27 Feb. 1823. 
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the cruiser that normally kept watch on Ras al-Khaima to erect a square 
thirty-foot tower on the seaward side of the town. Captain Faithfull, the senior 
Marine officer in the Gulf, interpreting this action as a defiance of the Resi¬ 
dent's warning, sailed for Ras al-Khaima with five cruisers and destroyed the 
tower, without notifying Macleod in advance.^ Elphinstone's decision, reached 
in March 1823, was that the ban on refortification would have to be lifted, 
but he instructed Macleod, in informing the Piratical Shaikhs of this decision, 
to impress upon them that if the refortification of their ports was found to 
be conducive to a revival of piracy, another expedition could easily be sent 
against them from Bombay.^ 

Elphinstone also accepted Macleod's conclusion that, for all practical pur¬ 
poses, the article on the slave trade would have to remain inoperative.^ He 
was less certain about the provision concerning the treaty flag and ships' 
papers. Although he conceded that the British Government had no power 
under the treaty to discriminate in the issue of registers, he thought that the 
experiment was worth making for the salutary effect it might produce. The 
theory was never put to the test. Up to the beginning of May 1823 not one 
nakhuda from the treaty ports had applied for a register, and not one chief 
had issued a port clearance. As a result, Macleod advised Elphinstone that 
same month that the whole scheme had better be forgotten: there was little 
chance that the Arabs would even bother, of their own accord, to procure 
registers, and any pressure upon them to do so by the British authorities 
would only serve to transform their indifference into hostility. Elphinstone 
admitted the force of the argument and instructed Macleod in June to abolish 
the system of port clearances and not to require the annual renewal of registers.^ 

Thus, within three years of the conclusion of Keir’s treaty, most of its 
provisions had been abandoned as unworkable or unnecessary. So, too, had 
the other coercive measures contemplated at various times as deterrents to 
piracy, such as the restriction on the export of timber for ship-building from 
India to the Pirate Coast, and the closing of British Indian ports to vessels 
from that coast. The flying of the treaty flag, too, was not insisted upon, and 
although one or two shaikhs occasionally used it, the majority ignored it, pre¬ 
ferring instead to fly their traditional red ensign.^ Intimidation had given way 

* [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 9, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 14 Jan. 1824 (No. i 
Pol. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 385, vol. 33, Consuln. 13 of 26 Mar. 1823, Newnham to 
Macleod, 26 Mar. 1823. A protest against Faithfull’s action was lodged with Macleod by 
Zaki Khan, chief minister to the Prince of Shiraz, on the grounds that it transgressed the 
authority exercised over the whole Gulf and its inhabitants by the Government of Pars, 
Elphinstone told Macleod to reply that the British Government did not recognize the right 
of any other state to interfere in their dealings with the maritime Arabian tribes. ([I.O.] Bom¬ 
bay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 9, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 14 Jan. 1824 (No. i Pol. Dept.).) 

^ For the reasons for this decision, see below, pp. 425-6. 

^ [LO.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 385, vol. 36, Consuln. 25 of r8 June 1823, Macleod to 
Newnham, 5 May, and Newnham to Macleod, 17 June 1823. 

5 The treaty flag found favour later in the century as the Trucial flag. It is still flown, in 
one variation or another, by most of the Trucial Shaikhs, 
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to a policy of forbearance combined with firmness, such as had been recom¬ 
mended earlier by Warden and Keir, and more recently by Macleod. Although 
Macleod's period of service in the Gulf was short—he died of fever at Bushire 
on 20 September 1823—his influence upon British relations with the maritime 
Arabian tribes was lasting. The course that he thought those relations should 
take was eloquently outlined by him at the close of his notable report of 27 Feb¬ 
ruary 1823, and it was followed, with little deviation, for the rest of the cen¬ 
tury: 

We ought to encourage them as much as possible to embark in commerce, and 
endeavour to bring them to more peaceful habits by affording them all the protec¬ 
tion in our power, and at the same time asserting our right to maintain the peace of 
the sea. But their poverty, their habits of rapine, and the feuds which seem inherent 
in the Arab tribes, are such obstacles that we cannot expect any sudden or entire 
reform; nor can we look to any other motive but the dread of our power for keeping 
them true to their engagements. Our great object, I think, is to keep down hostilities 
at sea, if possible, and to prevent their quarrels amongst themselves from leading 
to a renewal of disorders; at the same time we must not interfere too far, and must 
observe great caution to avoid giving offence. Much may be done by persevering 
in the system of steady control, combined with friendly intercourse, which Govern¬ 
ment has adopted. Some discretion will, however, be requisite to guard against 
disgusting the shaikhs by too much strictness, and we must bear in mind that any 
incautious or harsh acts on our part, which may tend to exasperate them, will 
again embroil us with these desperate and lawless tribes.^ 

The first case of piracy committed by tribesmen from one of the Piratical 
Shaikhdoms since the signing of the treaty occurred early in 1824, when three 
Qasimi dhows from Sharjah fell in, off the island of Socotra, with a baghlah 
from Mahra, on the south coast of Arabia, plundered it, and butchered the 
crew. The dhows were on their way to Mombasa to lend assistance to the 
Mazari* inhabiting that port, who were in revolt against Saiyid Sahd of Mus¬ 
cat.^ Macleod’s successor as Resident, Lieutenant-Colonel E. G. Stannus, 
who had served on Keir's staff in the 1819-20 expedition, wrote to Sultan ibn 
Saqr, on receipt of the news of the outrage, asking him to detain the owners of 
the dhows concerned on their return, pending an inquiry. He also instructed 
the Senior Marine Officer at Basidu to be on the look-out for the dhows and 
to intercept them, if he could.^ How the pirates were to be dealt with, if 
apprehended, was another question. Up to the time that Stannus assumed 
the Residency no orders had been issued to the Marine’s officers about the 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 385, vol. 33, Consuln. 13 of 26 Mar. 1823, Macleod to 
Newnham, 27 Feb. 1823. 

2 For the revolt of the Mazari*, see Coupland, East Africa and its Invaders, pp. 217-26. 
The Mazari' of East Africa (Coupland uses the singular ‘Mazrui’ in his account) are probably 
related to the Mazari' distributed along the Pirate Coast. 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 9, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 2 July 1825 (No. 6 
Pol. Dept.). 
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treatment of piratical offenders other than those of August 1821, which dealt 
mainly with the enforcement of the provisions of Keir*s treaty concerning 
flags and ships^ papers. As these regulations had since been abandoned, the 
Marine's officers were virtually without instructions on how to deal with pirates. 
Soon after his arrival in the Gulf Stannus had decided that this situation could 
not be allowed to continue, and in April 1824 he had issued a new set of 
instructions for the guidance of cruisers’ commanders. Any dhow found 
attacking a vessel under British colours, or which had been reported to have 
attacked a British vessel, was to be sunk on sight. If attacks were, made on non- 
British vessels the offenders were to be seized and placed in custody. Any dhow 
suspected of sailing on piratical voyages was to be detained and handed over 
to the Resident, along with all available evidence of its complicity in piracy. 
If there were not sufficient evidence to justify seizure, a description of the 
vessel and her crew was to be sent to the Resident for his information. These 
instructions were approved by Elphinstone with two changes: the direction 
to sink on sight was not to be taken by cruiser commanders as meaning that 
no quarter was to be given; and vessels and crews were to be taken to Bom¬ 
bay, not Bushire, for trial.^ 

When news of the piracy by the Qasimi dhows off Socotra reached Elphin¬ 
stone he had second thoughts on the desirability of bringing pirates to Bombay 
for trial. Legal difficulties had arisen over this question before, and the 
Advocate-General at Bombay doubted whether the Supreme Court of Bom¬ 
bay, in its capacity as a Court of Admiralty, had jurisdiction over cases not 
involving British ships or subjects. Moreover, the caustic remarks of the 
Court of Directors about the detention of the Bani Bu "Ali prisoners at Bom¬ 
bay were still a painful recollection. There seemed to be only two courses 
open to the Bombay authorities in dealing with piratical offenders: one was 
to hand them over to the tribe that they injured, the other was to deliver them 
to their own chieftain for trial and punishment. To adopt the first alternative 
would be tantamount to condemning the pirates to death, and this seemed to 
Elphinstone too drastic a step to take, however brutal their crimes. To adopt 
the second alternative, on the other hand, would be to open the door to the 
pirates' escape, since it was extremely doubtful whether their chiefs would 
punish them, especially in a case like the one now under consideration. (Sultan 
ibn Saqr doubtless had a hand in the dispatch of the dhows to Mombasa to 
harass his old enemy, Saiyid Sa'id.) It seemed, however, to be the only course 
open to the British authorities, and Elphinstone recommended its adoption 
to the Governor-General, Lord Amherst, in cases not involving British ships 
and subjects .3 Amherst disagreed with Elphinstone's reasoning. Pirates, he 
said, should be handed over to the tribe they had injured without overmuch 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc.^ Range 385, vol. 48, Consuln. 20 of 19 May 1824, Stannus to 
Capt. Sealy, i8 Apr. 1824. 

^ Newnham to Stannus, 18 May 1824, at same consultation. 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Recd.j vol. 9, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 2 July 1825 (No. 6 
Pol. Dept.). 
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concern for their fate. . . We are not bound to scrutinize very nicely the 
measure of punishment which the offended party might be disposed to 
inflict.’^ However, Amherst added, the officer effecting the capture might use 
his discretion, with reference both to the evidence of a crime and to its serious¬ 
ness, in deciding whether to deliver the criminal up to the offended party or 
to his own chief.^ Bowing to the Governor-Generahs ruling, Elphinstone 
told Stannus in July 1824 to amend the instructions he had drawn up.^ 

The three Qasimi dhows had meanwhile returned from East Africa, but, 
on being warned on entering the Gulf that the British were on the look-out 
for them, they did not venture to make for Sharjah. One was later found 
abandoned in Charak Bay, on the Persian coast, and, as she was in an un¬ 
seaworthy condition, she was destroyed. Towards the close of 1824 Stannus 
heard that one of the other two was at Matrah, just north of Muscat, where 
she had lain unmolested for several months by virtue of a laissez-passer given 
her by the captain of one of H.M. ships. Curious to learn the origin of this 
strange story, Stannus sailed for Muscat to see Saiyid Sa'id. Sahd told him 
that the three dhows had been stopped off the African coast by H.M.S. 
Ariadne, Captain Moorsom, her commander, had removed the plunder from 
the Mahra baghlah and restored it to its owners, and then, judging the crews 
to have been sufficiently punished for their crime, he had given them a 
laissez-passer for the return voyage to Sharjah. It seemed to Stannus that it 
would be unwise of him now to demand the surrender of the dhow at Matrah, 
since it would not only cast doubt upon the good faith of the British Govern¬ 
ment but also exacerbate the ill feeling between Saiyid Sa*id and Sultan ibn 
Saqr. There was also the consideration that the British Government had no 
clear right to prefer such a demand. He therefore advised Elphinstone that 
the affair had best be forgotten, and Elphinstone agreed with him.^ 

The inconclusive ending to this episode did not allow the Governor- 
Generahs ruling to be put into effect, nor was it applied in the next serious 
case of piracy that arose. In the summer of 1825 a Bahrain vessel was attacked 
off Hanjam Island by Qasimi dhows, three of her crew were killed, and a large 
quantity of specie was taken. When the Senior Marine Officer arrived off 
Sharjah with the Gulf squadron in August, to demand the return of the specie 
and the payment of compensation for the attack, Sultan ibn Saqr readily 
complied with the demand and promised not only to punish the guilty tribes¬ 
men but also to pay blood-money for the murdered 'Utub.^ Nothing was said 
at the time about surrendering the offenders to the tribe they had injured, 


* [I.O.] Bombay Pol, Proc., Range 385, vol. 49, Consuln. 30 of 28 July 1824, Geo. Swinton 
(Secy, to Gov.-Gen.) to Newnham, 25 June 1824. ^ Ibid. 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Pol, Letters Reed., vol. 9, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 2 July 1825 (No. 6 
Pol. Dept.). 

Ibid. For Ariadne's cruise on the East African coast see Coupland, East Africa and its 
Invaders, pp. 239-41. 

5 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 10, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 19 Apr. 1826 (No. 5 
Pol. Dept.). 
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nor was the question raised with the Piratical Shaikhs at any time in the 
next three years. Late in 1828 a batil^ from Sauhar, on the Batinah coast of 
'Oman, was plundered by a dhow from Ras al-Khaima under the command 
of a certain Muslim ibn Rashid. The crew of the batil^ fourteen in all, were 
tied to a grapnel, thrown overboard, and drowned. Alarmed at what the British 
authorities might do in retaliation for this crime, Sultan ibn Saqr dispatched 
one of his own baghlahs to hunt down Muslim ibn Rashid. He and his followers 
were run to ground at Lingah and brought back to Ras al-Khaima. The plun¬ 
dered cargo of the Sauhar batil was returned to the ruler of Muscat, together 
with the pirates’ batil as compensation for the murder of the crew. Muslim 
ibn Rashid was thrown into prison at Ras al-Khaima and later garrotted.^ 

Again, the question of surrendering the wrongdoers had not arisen. Am¬ 
herst’s ruling, it was clear, was a dead letter. Indeed, it had been so virtually 
from the moment of its framing, for the British political and naval officers in 
the Gulf, having a better appreciation than the Governor-General of the 
practices and prejudices of the Arab tribes, had tacitly decided at the outset 
to ignore it, knowing that its implementation would only render the British 
Government odious in Arab eyes. It was better, they considered, to keep to 
the established practice of exacting compensation for theft and blood-money 
for murder, which accorded more with the Arab code of justice, than to intro¬ 
duce alien legal concepts derived from British experience. The seal of approval 
was given to this procedure by Sir John Malcolm, Elphinstone’s successor 
as Governor of Bombay, in September 1828, when he directed the Resident 
in the Gulf to confine his interference in cases of piracy not affecting British 
subjects to securing compensation for the victims, leaving the punishment of 
offenders to their chiefs. If coercion were required to secure the payment of 
compensation, the Resident could make use of the Gulf squadron. Only in 
cases involving British subjects was he to send pirates to Bombay for trial.^ 
With only slight modifications, this policy was followed throughout the re¬ 
mainder of the century. 

* * # ' 

By 1828 the role of the cruiser squadron in the suppression of piracy had 
changed from the offensive, as embodied in the system of 'watch and cruise’, 

^ More than a dozen types of native sailing craft were to be found in the Gulf in the last 
century, differing principally in size, rig, shape of stern, and length of keel. The best known 
of these craft were the baghlah, the batil, and the baqara, of which the haghlah was the largest. 
It had two masts—main and mizzen—each rigged with a single lateen sail, was decked fore 
and aft, and had a high poop. In length it varied from 40 to 180 feet, and in displacement 
from 100 to 500 tons. A batil was single- or two-masted (according to whether it came from 
the Persian or the Arabian coast), had a pointed stern, and varied from 30 to 60 feet over-all. 
A baqara was similar to a batil, except for variations in ornamentation and cargo-carrying 
capacity. Both were used a great deal for warfare and pearling operations. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 322, Lieut. S. Hennell, ‘Historical Sketch of the 
Joasmee Tribe of Arabs, 1819-1831’. 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Pol, Proc., Range 386, vol. 41, Consuln. 37 of 24 Sept. 1828, Minute by 
Malcolm, 15 Sept. 1828, and J. Bax (Pol. Secy, to Govt,), to Res., 22 Sept. 1828. 
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to the defensive, that is to say, to the paying of occasional visits to the Arabian 
ports and to coercing the Piratical Shaikhs, if necessary, into redressing 
wrongs committed by their subjects at sea. To some extent this alteration was 
the product of necessity, brought about by the difficulty of maintaining the 
squadron at full strength, particularly between 1824 and 1826 when the 
Marine had to furnish ships for the campaign in Burma. The relatively tran¬ 
quil state of the Gulf in these years also served to persuade the British Indian 
authorities that the squadron’s strength might safely be reduced. Colonel 
Stannus in January 1827 informed the Government of Bombay that he could 
well dispense with the services of one of the cruisers,^ and in May 1828 his 
successor. Major David Wilson, proposed a plan for maintaining the sur¬ 
veillance of the Gulf with only four cruisers, and this was accepted by his 
superiors.^ But the overriding reason for the altered concept of the cruisers’ 
role was the growing realization that little headway could be made towards 
the eradication of piracy in the Gulf while maritime warfare among its in* 
habitants went unchecked. 

Maritime warfare was the curse of the Gulf, disrupting trade, promoting 
lawlessness, and depleting the slender resources of the maritime tribes. Down 
the whole length of the Arabian coast, from Kuwait to Muscat, there was 
hardly a state that was not at feud with at least one of its neighbours. Rahmah 
ibn Jabir, head of the A 1 Jalahimah branch of the 'Utub, kept up a constant 
fight against the A 1 Khalifah of Bahrain. The A 1 Khalifah had not only to 
contend with his attacks on their shipping in the narrow waters between 
Bahrain and the mainland, but also to keep their unruly subjects at Wakra 
and Dauhah, in eastern Qatar, in hand, and to fend off attempts by the 
Prince-Governor of Pars to restore Persian rule to Bahrain. On the Pirate 
Coast, the Bani Yas of Abu Dhabi and Dubai were constantly at odds with 
the Qawasim of Sharjah and Ras al-Khaima, who in turn nursed an abiding 
hatred of the A 1 Bu Sahd of Muscat, a hatred which led them to embrace as 
allies any and all who would challenge the mercantile and maritime supremacy 
of Muscat. It led them, too, to interfere, whenever possible, in the internal 
politics of 'Oman on the side of the Ghafiri faction, and this, in its turn, served 
to draw the A 1 Bu Falah and the A 1 Bu Sa'id together as natural allies. As 
often as not these various hatreds and rivalries found expression in warfare 
at sea, and from maritime warfare it was but a short step to piracy. To the 
European eye the two were virtually indistinguishable. As Thompson and 
Macleod had both pointed out, once an armed vessel got to sea for purposes of 
war it was almost inevitable that it would commit piracy. The question that 
had arisen again and again since 1820 was how far were the British authorities 
in the Gulf to go in dissuading the maritime states from fighting at sea? 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 386, vol. 40, Consuln. 7 of 14 Feb. 1827, Stannus to 
Newnham, 20 Jan. 1827. 

^ Same series, range, and volume, Consuln. 35 of 10 Sept. 1828, Wilson to Chief Secy., 
24 May 1828, and Minute by Malcolm, 25 Aug. 1828. 
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Macleod had designated the limitation of maritime hostilities as the 'great 
object’ of British policy, but he had also warned against 'disgusting the shaikhs 
by too much strictness’.^ There were good grounds, both practical and legal, 
for not forbidding maritime warfare, not only between the states party to the 
General Treaty and others but also among the states themselves. ‘Even in 
case of disputes between .. . [the Treaty] Arabs themselves’, Elphinstone had 
observed in March 1823, ‘such a proceeding would not be without its diffi¬ 
culties, as any of those chiefs who thought himself aggrieved would be entitled 
to demand redress at the hands of a power which prevented his seeking it by 
his own means.’2 The upshot of this uncertainty was that successive Residents 
were left without any positive guidance as to when they could interfere in 
hostilities at sea, beyond a general admonition to do their best to prevent such 
hostilities from interfering with the peaceful pursuit of commerce. 

A perennially fertile source of trouble was the large concentration of vessels 
on the pearl banks every summer. In March 1824, after a tour of the Arabian 
coast. Colonel Stannus recommended that two cruisers should be stationed 
on the banks every season to act as a deterrent to outbreaks of fighting. The 
suggestion was adopted, with a warning to the commanders of the cruisers 
to exercise caution in intervening in any quarrels.^ Four years later, in 
September 1828, Sir John Malcolm ruled that since this protection was being 
given every year, warfare would not be permitted on the pearl banks during 
the season, and anyone violating this rule would be treated as a pirate.^ The 
rule became an accepted one, and when in 1829 no cruiser was stationed on the 
banks as a consequence of the continuance of hostilities between Bahrain and 
Muscat,^ its absence was interpreted, as it had been intended it should, as a 
punitive measure.^ With regard to maritime warfare itself, Malcolm was not 
prepared to take any further step towards its elimination other than to direct 
the Resident to use his influence to impress upon the various maritime chiefs 
the advisability of remaining at peace with one another, and not resorting to 
arms every time that a dispute arose. Malcolm was strongly averse to involving 
his government in guarantees of any settlement that they might reach among 
themselves. 'With regard to the general affairs of the Persian Gulf, I am of 
the opinion that we should look upon ourselves as the head of a naval 
confederacy for the entire suppression of piracy, and act accordingly. Our 
superior strength makes us the arbiter to whom others will appeal and we 
must take the disadvantages as well as the advantages of such a position. 


* See above, p. 205. 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc.^ Range 385, vol. 33, Consuln. 12 of 19 Mar. 1823, Newnham to 
Macleod, 15 Mar. 1823. 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc,, Range 385, vol, 47, Consuln. 19 of 12 May 1824, Stannus to 
Newnham, 16 Mar. 1824, and Newnham to Stannus, 8 May 1824, 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 386, vol. 41, Consuln. 37 of 24 Sept. 1828, Minute by 
Malcolm, 15 Sept. 1828. ^ See below, pp. 222-3. 

^ See [I.O.] Precis of Gulf Corresp. 1801-185$^ p. 185, Pol, Secy, to Govt., Bombay, to 
Resident, i July 1829 (No. 693). 7 Ibid. 
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Yet Malcolm, in reality, was no more willing than Elphinstone had been to 
assume the role of arbiter of the Gulf's quarrels. Elphinstone had early been 
faced with the problem posed by the involvement of a state party to the 
General Treaty in hostilities with a state that had not subscribed to the treaty. 
The question arose from the war of attrition carried on by Rahmah ibn Jabir 
against the A 1 Khalifah. Rahmah had abandoned his base at Khaur Hasan, on 
the west coast of Qatar, in 1816, after he had fallen out with the Wahhabis. 
They had then razed a fort of his at Dammam, on the Hasa coast, forcing him 
to make his headquarters at Bushire. He remained there for two years, posing 
as a Persian subject. After the defeat of the Wahhabis by Ibrahim Pasha in 
1818 he crossed to Dammam with his followers, rebuilt the fort there, and 
resumed his campaign against the A 1 Khalifah. In April 1820 he was asked to 
adhere to the General Treaty, but he refused, on the grounds that he was still 
a Persian subject. His real reason, however, was that his enemies, the A 1 
Khalifah shaikhs, had signed the treaty. During the 1821 pearl fishery he 
attacked the Bahrain fleet on the banks, captured seven vessels, and killed 
twenty men. The A 1 Khalifah shaikhs asked the Resident to intervene to 
secure redress, and he, in turn, called on the Persian authorities to take action 
against Rahmah. Rahmah promptly disavowed his Persian status and placed 
himself under the protection of Saiyid Sahd of Muscat. At the beginning 
of 1822 he agreed to meet the principal A 1 Khalifah shaikh, 'Abdullah ibn 
Ahmad, in the presence of the Political Agent for the Lower Gulf, and to 
attempt to settle their diflFerences; but though a meeting took place at Basidu 
the two shaikhs were so unreasonable in their demands upon each other that 
the Political Agent had to conclude that they would never be reconciled. The 
following November Saiyid Sa'id withdrew his protection from Rahmah 
because he could not trust him to keep his word. Rahmah thereupon retired 
on Dammam and recommenced his attacks on Bahrain's shipping. ^ 

Colonel Stannus, who had had some experience of Rahmah before he took 
over the Residency at the beginning of 1824, determined within a short time 
of taking up his appointment to try to effect a peace settlement between 
Rahmah and the A 1 Khalifah to promote general tranquillity in the Gulf. 
At the beginning of February 1824, he called at Bahrain, on his initial tour 
of the Arabian shore, and persuaded Rahmah to come across from Dammam 
to meet him. On 7 February, in Stannus's presence, Rahmah and 'Abdullah 
ibn Ahmad signed an agreement providing for a cessation of hostilities be¬ 
tween them, the restoration of property Rahmah had stolen, and the main¬ 
tenance of ‘perpetual peace' between the two branches of the 'Utub.^ The 
‘perpetual peace' lasted less than two years. At the close of 1825 Rahmah 
demanded that the inhabitants of Qatif should resume payment of the tribute 

* [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV^ pp. 523-6, ‘Sketch of the Proceedings of Rahmah bin 
Jaubir, Chief of Khor Hassan’, by F. Warden and S. Hennell. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 385, vol. 47, Consuln. 17 of 28 Apr. 1824, Stannus to 
Newnham, 7 Feb. 1824, enclosing text of agreement of that date. 
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they used to pay him to refrain from plundering their vessels, and when they 
refused to do so he began attacking shipping entering and leaving the port. 
Stannus sent two cruisers of the Gulf squadron to stand off Dammam and 
give protection to merchant vessels, and he warned Rahmah to desist from 
his attacks or to face the consequences. Rahmah ignored the warning, and he 
was encouraged in his defiance by the Wahhabis, who were now recovering 
their position in Najd and were eager to undermine the power of the Bani 
Khalid rulers of Hasa, Muhammad and Majid A 1 'Arai'ar, who controlled 
Qatif. When the matter was brought to Elphinstone's notice he decided, 
reluctantly, that however reprehensible Rahmah's actions might be they were 
legitimate acts of war, and that so long as they were confined to the waters 
around Qatif there were no grounds for forbidding them. Orders were sent to 
Stannus, therefore, to withdraw the cruisers from Qatif.^ 

Rahmah profited little from their going. The formidable naval resources of 
both Bahrain and Kuwait were now ranged against him, for he had broken 
the pact with the A 1 Khalifah and had attacked not only their vessels but 
those of the A 1 Sabah, their kinsmen, as well. Towards the close of 1826 the 
A 1 Khalifah and the Bani Khalid shaikh of Qatif invested Dammam. Leaving 
his son to defend the fort, Rahmah sailed for the lower Gulf to try to get 
reinforcements. Saiyid Sa'id of Muscat refused him help because of the pact 
Rahmah had concluded with the A 1 Khalifah, which, Sahd felt, compromised 
his rights to Bahrain. At Bushire, where he put in at the beginning of De¬ 
cember, Rahmah found that he was regarded by the Persian Government as a 
rebel for the same reason. It was the nadir of Rahmah’s career. Nearly seventy 
years of age now, and totally blind, his body scarred with the wounds of a 
hundred battles, his fieet reduced to a single baghlah^ and his following to the 
remnant of the tribe he had led to destruction, he had no recourse but to 
appeal to Colonel Stannus for help. It was a bitter irony for the greatest pirate 
in the Gulf to have to endure, but he bore it with such dignity as to fill Stannus 
and his young assistant. Lieutenant Samuel Hennell, with respect rather than 
pity for him. ‘In his interview with the Resident,' Hennell recorded, ‘this 
singular old man displayed the same haughty and indomitable spirit which 
had always characterized him, and he expressed equal ferocity and scorn 
against his Uttoobee enemies.'^ There was nothing Stannus could do for him, 
and a few days later Rahmah sailed from Bushire with the only help he had 
been able to procure—twenty-five to thirty Baluchis who had enlisted for 
pay—bound for Dammam to fight one last fight with his enemies. 

Some weeks later Hennell heard the story of his end from eye-witnesses. 

. . . [Rahmah] proceeded over to Demaum, where he ordered his vessel to fire 
a salute,—a mark of contempt which so irritated the Bahrein Chiefs, that Ahmad 
bin Suleman, a nephew of the ruling Shaikh, volunteered to attack him in his own 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 10, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 19 Apr. 1826 (No. 5 
Pol. Dept.); and Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 527, ‘Sketch of Rahmah bin Jaubir'. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 527. 
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Buggalow. His offer being accepted, he laid himself along side of Shaikh Rahmah's 
vessel, and a most furious action took place, the struggle being for life or death. The 
people of the Uttoobee Buggalow, however, suffered so severely from the heavy and 
well directed fire of the enemy, that she was under the necessity of sheering off in 
order to recruit her exhausted crew from the other Bahrein vessels in the vicinity. 
Having procured a reinforcement, and refusing the assistance of the rest of the 
fleet, Shaikh Ahmad again advanced to the attack. Weakened as his crew was in 
the former combat, Rahmah soon found that he was in no condition to carry on the 
engagement, and that in a short time he must be taken by boarding, unless he sur¬ 
rendered,—an alternative which was out of the question, considering the atrocious 
and sanguinary warfare he had so long carried on against Bahrein. Having, therefore, 
given orders for his vessel to grapple with the enemy, he took his youngest son 
(a fine boy about eight years old) in his arms, and seizing a lighted match directed 
his attendants to lead him down to the magazine. Although acquainted with the 
determined character of their chief, and of course aware of the inevitable destruction 
which awaited them, his commands were instantly obeyed, and in a few seconds the 
sea was covered with the scattered timbers of the exploded vessel, and the miserable 
remains of Rahmah bin Jaubir and his devoted followers. The explosion set fire to 
the enemy's Buggalow, which soon afterwards blew up, but not before her com¬ 
mander and crew had been rescued from their impending fate by the other boats of 
the fleet. Thus ended Rahmah bin Jaubir, for so many years the scourge and terror 
of this part of the world, and whose death was felt as a blessing in every part of the 
Gulf. Equally ferocious and determined in all situations, the closing scene of his 
existence displayed the same stern and indomitable spirit which had characterised 
him all his life.* 

Violent and brutal though Rahmah’s life had been, he could not strictly 
be called an outlaw or even a pirate. On the contrary, he had acted within 
the law, the law of vengeance and blood and feud, which was part of the 
code of the peninsular Arabs, and his attacks on shipping had always been 
determined by whether or not the owners were in league with his enemies. 
He was an independent chief, albeit that he had at times placed himself under 
the protection of the Wahhabi Amir or the ruler of Muscat, and at others had 
declared himself to be a Persian subject. Since he had refused to subscribe to 
the General Treaty he could not be held accountable to the British Govern¬ 
ment for any piracies that he might commit. Even if he had subscribed to the 
treaty, he could not have been prohibited from engaging in warfare by sea 
against his enemies. To have imposed such a prohibition, as Elphinstone fore¬ 
saw early on, would have committed the British Government to procuring 
redress for him—and he would not have been satisfied with anything less 
than the abasement of the A 1 Khalifah. 

Rahmah's case, however, apart from the fact of its being closed by his 
death, had provided no real test of the Bombay Government's intentions 
regarding maritime warfare. Of more significance were the decisions they 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 528. See also, Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 10, 
Gov.-in-Council to Court, 21 June 1827 (No. 4 Pol. Dept.). 
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reached in 1825-6 in two cases, involving, in the first instance, Abu Dhabi 
and Dubai, and, in the second, the Qawasim and Saiyid Sahd of Muscat. 
In April 1825 Colonel Stannus reported the plunder of a Dubai batil off 
Huwailah, on the coast of Qatar, by Bani Yas adherents of Muhammad ibn 
Shakhbut, the former chief of Abu Dhabi, who had been deposed in 1820 
by his brother, Tahnun, and who had since then been conducting a war of 
revenge against Tahnun. Because several of the batiVs crew had been mur¬ 
dered, Stannus believed that the incident called for action under the eighth 
article of the General Treaty, which forbade the killing of prisoners, and he 
warned Elphinstone that any hesitation in punishing the offenders would lead 
the maritime Arabian tribes to conclude that the British Government looked 
upon Muhammad ibn Shakhbut, not as a rebel against the established ruler 
of Abu Dhabi but as a belligerent entitled to attack anyone allied to that 
ruler. Such an impression, Stannus argued, would only serve to encourage 
the bolder spirits among the tribes to repudiate the authority of their chief¬ 
tains and, under the guise of lawful belligerency, to take to sea in search of 
plunder. 

Elphinstone disagreed with Stannus’s interpretation of the affair. Muham¬ 
mad ibn Shakhbut had been removed from the chieftainship of Abu Dhabi 
largely through the intervention of Saiyid Sahd of Muscat, who at that time 
seemed to claim some kind of paramountcy over the shaikhdom. Whether 
Muhammad ibn Shakhbut or his father, the former ruler, had recognized that 
paramountcy was not known, but Elphinstone thought that the contrary 
might be assumed from Shaikh Muhammad’s actions since that time. These 
actions had been confined to legitimate acts of war against Abu Dhabi or 
Dubai, which was subordinate to Abu Dhabi, and they had not threatened to 
degenerate into indiscriminate violence. The crew of the batil may v^ell have 
been put to death after they had been made prisoner, but in the existing state 
of Arab civilization the British Government could not bind themselves to go 
to war with every shaikh, party to the General Treaty, who might put his 
prisoners to death. Elphinstone was not satisfied that Stannus had sufficiently 
investigated the motives behind the attack. If it were to be found, for instance, 
that it had been provoked by the support given Shaikh Tahnun by the ruler 
of Dubai, Zaid ibn Saif, then it must be regarded as a legitimate act of war 
and one that did not call for British interference. ‘If we were to permit no 
man to prosecute the recovery of his alleged rights by force, it would be in¬ 
cumbent on us to investigate all pretensions and to enforce them when well- 
founded, a course of proceeding which would involve us in many disputes, 
and probably sooner or later place us in opposition to the Imaum [of Muscat] 
and other chiefs with whom we were most desirous of maintaining friendship.’^ 
Elphinstone’s caution was vindicated shortly afterwards when it was learned 
not only that Muhammad ibn Shakhbut had had nothing to do with the attack 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 9, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 2 July 1825 (No. 6 
Pol. Dept.). 
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in question but that it had not even taken place, the story apparently having 
been fabricated by his enemies.^ 

A rather more difficult situation arose later in 1825 when hostilities flared 
up between the paramount shaikh of the Qawasim, Sultan ibn Saqr, and 
Saiyid Sa'id and Tahnun ibn Shakhbut. The immediate cause of the con¬ 
flict was a dispute over the fortifications at the Buraimi Oasis, on the extreme 
edge of Saiyid Sahd’s dominions. Since the departure of the Wahhabis the 
power of both Tahnun ibn Shakhbut of Abu Dhabi and Sultan ibn Saqr had 
been increasing in the oasis. Tahnun’s father, Shaikh Shakhbut, spent much 
of his time there, and he wielded a considerable amount of influence over the 
Dhawahir tribe. The other principal tribe, the Nahm, not only resented this 
extension of A 1 Bu Falah power but they also chafed under the rule of Saiyid 
Sahd, who kept a garrison in the oasis. They were supported in their opposi¬ 
tion by their kinsfolk, the Na'im of 'Ajman on the coast, and by Sultan ibn 
Saqr, the Shaikh of 'Ajman’s overlord. After numerous disagreements, mainly 
concerning the occupation of the various towers and forts that dotted the 
oasis, Tahnun ibn Shakhbut, Sultan ibn Saqr, and Saiyid Sahd agreed in 
December 1824 to demolish these fortiflcations and not to rebuild them. No 
steps were taken by any of the parties afterwards to carry out the agreement, 
and after Stannus had vainly tried to mediate in the dispute in May 1825, 
fighting broke out between the rival groups. It quickly spread to the sea, dis¬ 
rupting the pearl fishery, and causing the seizure of a Bahrain vessel off Qishm 
by Qawasim who had mistaken it for an Abu Dhabi craft. Stannus immediately 
sent the Senior Marine Officer to Sharjah to demand compensation for the 
attack, and after some hesitation Sultan ibn Saqr made full restitution. Mean¬ 
while Saiyid Sahd had sailed for Abu Dhabi with three ships and several 
baghlahs to support Tahnun ibn Shakhbut. His presence in force off the 
Pirate Coast induced Sultan ibn Saqr to agree to a truce in September. The 
question of the fortifications at Buraimi was apparently not mentioned.^ 

Sahd was rather put out by Stannus’s having held aloof from the quarrel, 
except in the matter of the seizure of the Bahrain vessel, instead of intervening 
to protect Muscat and, by inference, Abu Dhabi shipping. ‘The people of the 
North [i.e. the Qawasim],’ he wrote to the Resident at the end of September, 
‘in their own imaginations, conceived that permission had been granted them 
to attack my subjects. Before this I never thought that there had been any 
difference between your subjects and mine, but if such be your pleasure, all 
the Arabs from ancient times have known each other and their own concerns.’^ 

^ Ibid. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. lo, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 19 Apr. 1826 (No. 

5 Pol. Dept.), and Bombay Selections XXIV, pp. 192-3, Lieut. S. Hennell, 'Historical Sketch 
of the Government of Muskat, 1819-1831’. Hennell states that the delay in carrying out the 
agreement of the previous December to demolish the forts was due more to Sa'id’s intrigues 
than to Sultan’s. 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 386, vol. 4, Consuln. 7 of 15 Feb. 1826, Sahd to Stannus, 
17 Safar 1241/30 Sept. 1825. 
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The complaint was far from being a novel one. On at least two previous 
occasions Sahd had expressed his disappointment that the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment had not seen fit to forbid the Qawasim and the other tribes party to the 
General Treaty to fight at sea, and he particularly regretted that Macleod, 
on his tour of the Pirate Coast in February 1823, had done little to remove the 
impression given by the withdrawal of the garrison from Qishm the previous 
month that the maritime tribes were now free to indulge in unlimited war¬ 
fare.^ He expressed similar misgivings to Stannus in December 1825, when 
the Resident called at Muscat on his way to Bombay to see if he could remove 
some of the obvious distrust of British policy that Sahd had displayed in his 
letter. Sa'id told Stannus that he had always understood that his subjects 
were entitled to the protection of the British Government. Why, then, he 
asked, had the Qawasim, his enemies, been allowed to carry out offensive 
operations at sea.^^ Stannus explained that the British Government had no 
right under the General Treaty to forbid maritime warfare, and that his 
powers of interference were limited to advice and persuasion. Sahd received 
this news glumly and did not press the subject further at the time. But after 
Stannus’s departure he wrote to Elphinstone, protesting against his govern¬ 
ment’s attitude, which, he said, virtually ensured the spread of disturbances 
and violence throughout the Gulf.^ 

The fact was that Sahd had been experiencing a progressive disenchant¬ 
ment with British policy for some time. At first, he had believed that the 
Bombay Government might be induced to support his ambitions, particularly 
with respect to Bahrain, if he held out to them the prospect of maintaining 
the peace of the Gulf through his agency. When it became clear that the 
Bombay Government did not intend to adopt this expedient, Sahd did not 
immediately abandon hope of securing their aid for his plans. After all, he had 
the memory of the Bani Bu 'Ali expedition to sustain him, even though it had 
since been impressed upon him that any repetition of such intervention was 
highly unlikely. His principal concern after 1820 had been to contain the 
Qawasim, so as to be free to prosecute his designs against Bahrain and in 
East Africa. In the hopes of pinning down the Qawasim on land he had con¬ 
tracted the alliance with Abu Dhabi, militarily the most powerful of the 
Piratical Shaikhdoms. At the same time, he counted upon the British to keep 
the Qawasim in check at sea.^ It was a considerable disappointment to him, 
therefore, to be told by Macleod in March 1823 that the Bombay Government 
did not intend to prevent the prosecution of maritime warfare by the Qawasim 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 385, vol, 32, Consuln. 6 of 5 Feb. 1823, Macleod to 
Newnham, 13 Dec. 1822; and vol. 36, Consuln. 25 of 18 June 1823, Macleod to Newnham, 
19 Mar. 1823. 

^ [LO.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 386, vol. 4, Consuln. 7 of 15 Feb. 1826, Stannus to 
Newnham, 4 Jan. 1826, and Sahd to Elphinstone, 2 Jumada ii, 1271/13 Dec. 1825. 

3 It was undoubtedly with an eye to confirming the British Government in this disposition 
that he agreed to the so-called ‘Moresby Treaty’ in Sept. 1822, which forbade the trade in 
slaves between Zanzibar and the Mascarenes. (See below, pp. 424-5.) 
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and the other piratical tribes. Further disillusionment awaited him at the 
hands of Elphinstone, when the Governor learned from Macleod of the extent 
of Sahd’s expectations. ‘The Imam, in some parts of his language,’ Elphin- 
stone later reported to the Court of Directors, ‘appeared to countenance the 
idea that the British Government had entirely identified its interests in the 
Gulph with his own, and would take his part in all its quarrels; and we were 
led therefore to state to His Highness that after the communications made to 
him subsequently to Captain Thompson’s Expedition, if from no other source, 
he ought to have acquired more correct notions of our policy than could be 
consistent with his entertaining a hope of succour from us against all his 
enemies.’^ 

Disillusionment turned to anger in February 1824 when Sahd learned that 
Mombasa, where the Mazari' were in revolt against him, had been taken 
under British protection by Captain William Owen, R.N., who was then on a 
survey of the African coast.^ Apparently the British were not merely content 
to withdraw their support from him in the Gulf but they were even prepared 
to filch his distant possessions from him. Angry and unhappy, he went off to 
the Hijaz in the summer of 1824 to make the pilgrimage and to open a cor¬ 
respondence with Adehemet *Ali. On his return, finding that Owen had been 
stirring up further trouble in his East African dominions, he addressed a 
formal protest to Elphinstone, and at the close of the year he sent him a memo¬ 
rial to be forwarded to King George IV.^ He complained bitterly to Stannus 
in February and Alay 1825 about Owen’s actions, but the Resident was un¬ 
able to give him any satisfaction in the matter as it had been referred to 
England for decision. The British Government’s decision was not made until 
late in 1827, and though it upheld Sahd’s rights and disowned Owen’s actions, 
the time taken to reach it did not help to decrease his bitterness.^ 

It was these considerations that lay behind Sahd’s complaint to Stannus in 
December 1825 and his letter to Elphinstone in the same month. He derived 
little reassurance from the Governor’s reply. The whole question of British 
relations with Muscat was then undergoing examination, primarily as a con¬ 
sequence of Owen’s unauthorized action at Mombasa and his interference 
with the slave trade in East African waters. Sahd’s assumptions about his 
relationship with the British, and the degree of support he was entitled to 
receive from them, seemed to be based upon his reading of the qaulnamah of 
1798, and more particularly of the second article, which declared the friends 
and enemies of the one state to be the friends and enemies of the other.s This, 
at least, was the impression that he had given Stannus. When Elphinstone 
came to examine the question in January 1826 he could not decide whether 

* [I.O.] Bombay PoL Letters Recd.y vol. g, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 14 Jan. 1824 (No. i 
Pol. Dept.). 

^ For Owen's activities, see Coupland, East Africa and Its Invaders^ ch. vii, and below, 
pp. 426-8. 3 Coupland, pp. 258-9. 

^ See below, pp. 428-9. ® See above, p. 66, - 
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the qaulnamah was still in force or not. If it was still operative, then Sahd 
certainly had cause to complain about recent British actions in Arabia and 
East Africa. But was it still in force ? It had been ignored for several years in 
correspondence between Sahd and the British Indian authorities, and Sahd 
himself had indicated in his letter of December 1825 to Elphinstone, most of 
which dealt with the slave trade, that he regarded it as dead, or, at least, as 
having reference only to naval and maritime affairs; for in his letter he had 
stipulated, as a sine qua non of his prohibition of the slave trade, that he should 
receive from the British Government a guarantee of the integrity of his domi¬ 
nions.^ If the qaulnamah was dead, Elphinstone concluded, and Sa'id was 
not entitled to British aid against his enemies, then the British Government 
had no right to interfere in his pursuit of his affairs.^ 

Francis Warden, the former Chief Secretary and now a Member of Council, 
had no doubts about the status of the qaulnamah. It had been intended to 
refer solely to the war with France, and when, in 1807, Muscat was allowed, 
and even encouraged, by the Supreme Government to assume a position of 
neutrality in the war, the qaulnamah became a dead letter. Moreover, it had 
never been confirmed by Sahd, as it had been by his predecessor, Badr ibn 
Saif, nor had it ever been invoked by him in his various appeals to the Supreme 
Government for aid against the Wahhabis. Warden agreed with Elphinstone 
that if Sa'id were to be refused aid in his dealings with his enemies in Arabia, 
he should be allowed to pursue his affairs without Interference, provided that 
they did not imperil the security of the navigation of the Gulf. However, 
Warden warned, ‘I have all along considered a restraint on the ambitious 
designs of the Imaum of Muscat as essential to the maintenance of that security 
and that we have more to apprehend from his political restlessness than from 
the conduct of any of the minor states in that quarter. Nor have I seen any 
cause to attribute so much merit to his forbearance as most of the agents who 
have had intercourse with him have conceded to his character.’^ 

Elphinstone disagreed with Warden about the temporary nature of the 
qaulnamah. He had had time to study the papers connected with, and sub¬ 
sequent to, its negotiation, and he had come to the conclusion that the agree¬ 
ment had been intended to be permanent. Why otherwise should provision 
have been made in it for the rescue of British ships wrecked on the 'Oman 
coast and for the establishment of an East India Company factory at Bandar 
'Abbas? However, it was equally clear, from the reservations expressed by 
Sa'id*s father at the time of the conclusion of the qaulnamah regarding his 
possible involvement in hostilities with the French, that the statements about 
‘friends and enemies’ were intended to be merely complimentary, and not as 
signifying the conclusion of a formal offensive and defensive alliance. The 
British Government were not bound to assist Sa'id against any and all of his 

^ See below, p. 428. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 386, vol. 4, Consuln. 7 of 18 Feb. 1826, Minute by 
Elphinstone, 14 Jan. 1826. 3 Same consultation, Minute by Warden, 17 Jan. 1826. 
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enemies, and this had been made clear to him on several occasions, notably in 
1810, 1814, and i82id Equally, they were bound not to assist his enemies: 
each party, in fact, was to remain neutral in the other's wars. Elphinstone was 
not prepared to forbid Sard's enemies, and more particularly the Qawasim, 
to make war on him by sea. Such a prohibition, if imposed, would place the 
Qawasim, whose strength lay primarily in their maritime resources, at the 
mercy of their militarily more powerful neighbours, and especially Sahd's 
allies, the Bani Yas, whose power derived mainly from their territorial posses¬ 
sions and from their connexions with Bedouin tribes like the Manasir and 
'Awamir.^ 

Colonel Stannus was instructed in February 1826 to convey these senti¬ 
ments to Sahd, taking care as he did so to emphasize that, while the British 
Government would not help Sa'id in his plans, they would not fetter him in 
the pursuit of them. ‘[They] would only point out to him that the common 
interest of both Governments required that the tranquillity of the Gulf should 
be maintained, and at all events that piracy should be suppressed; and that 
with that view it would be wisest in both to avoid disturbing the present peace 
themselves as well as to be ready to act together against any state that should 
renew the system of general depredation.Stannus delivered the message to 
Sahd in April 1826, on his return from leave in India. While Sahd had no 
choice but to accept the construction placed on the qaulnamah by Elphinstone, 
he soon made his feelings on the subject plain by refusing to heed the Gover¬ 
nor’s advice about his future conduct. In May he declared war upon the 
Shaikh of Bushire, "Abdur Rasul Khan, saying that the shaikh was traducing 
him at the Court of Shiraz with the object of preventing his marriage to a 
sister of the Prince-Governor, and even of marrying the lady himself. In late 
July Sa'id appeared with his fleet before Bushire, but 'Abdur Rasul Khan was 
away on the pilgrimage. Sahd sailed on to Basra to settle accounts with the 
vali of Baghdad, Da'ud Pasha, who, he declared, had failed to keep up the 
payment of the annual sum allotted to Muscat in remembrance of the help 
given to the Turks by Sahd’s grandfather, Ahmad ibn Sahd, at the siege of 
Basra in 1775-6.4 When Sahd had first announced his intention of blockading 
Basra, Stannus had offered him the services of Captain Robert Taylor, the 
Resident at Basra, to try to settle his grievances, but when Da'ud Pasha de¬ 
clared that he would pay Sahd nothing because he had no right to anything, 
Taylor and Stannus had withdrawn from the dispute. Sa'id’s blockade of 
Basra at the height of the date season forced Da'ud Pasha to change his mind. 
He made ‘ample concessions’ to Sahd and the blockade was lifted in Novem- 
ber.s Meanwhile, in September, Sahd had intercepted Shaikh 'Abdur Rasul 

^ See above, pp. 125 and 177. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 386, vol. 4, Consuln. 7 of 15 Feb. 1826, Minute by 
Elphinstone, 30 Jan. 1826. ^ Same consultation, Newnham to Stannus, 14 Feb. 1826. 

^ See above, p. 69. 

5 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 10, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 21 June 1827 (No. 4 
Pol. Dept.). 
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off Qishm Island, on his way home from Mecca, and taken him prisoner, 
together with two vessels. He released the shaikh in May 1827, payment 
of a bond of $ M.T, 80,000, and two months later he married the sister of 
the Prince of Shiraz. ^ At the end of the year he sailed for Africa with ten or 
eleven ships and 1,200 troops to deal with the Mazari' of Mombasa.^ 

The marriage with Husain 'Ali Mirza's sister was designed, on Sa'id^s part, 
to improve his relations with the Prince, which had become rather strained 
over the previous three or four years. It was also designed to help clear the 
way for a new attempt to conquer Bahrain. Husain 'Ali Mirza, after his failure 
in 1822 to secure British recognition of his claim to authority over Bahrain, 
had tried in 1823 to enlist the co-operation of both Sultan ibn Saqr and Saiyid 
Sa'id in an attack on the island. With the tortuous manoeuvring that was 
characteristic of him, the Prince had sent one envoy to Saiyid Sa'id to invite 
him to Bandar 'Abbas for a meeting with Zaki Khan, his principal minister, 
and another to Sultan ibn Saqr, to invest him with the rank of Darya Baigiy 
or ‘Lord High Admiral', and to request his help in expelling Sa'id's garrison 
and wali from Bandar 'Abbas and Qishm Island. Presumably Husain 'Ali 
Mirza planned to use the occupation of Bandar 'Abbas to compel Sa'id to 
participate in the attack on Bahrain, and then to dangle the promise of the 
restoration of the town before him as means of inducing him to withdraw 
from Bahrain after its conquest. Sa'id, however, got to Bandar 'Abbas before 
the Persians arrived and bought off Zaki Khan with the promise of 1,000 
tumans additional rental for the next two years.^ 

When the Bombay authorities got wind of what was going on they asked the 
British charge d'affaires at Tehran to advise the Persian Government to avoid 
disturbing the tranquillity of the Gulf, and to point out to them that any 
renewal of piratical practices would force the Bombay Government to re¬ 
establish a military base in the Gulf.4 Before this warning was delivered the 
officer temporarily in charge of the Residency in the Gulf after Macleod's 
death, Captain H. Hardy, had taken it upon himself to write to Zaki Khan, 
reminding him that the A1 Khalifah Shaikhs of Bahrain were parties to the 
General Treaty, and expressing the hope that Husain 'Ali Mirza would not 
commence hostilities against them before the Bombay Government had been 
made acquainted with his intentions. Elphinstone, when he learned what 
Hardy had done, feared that he might have reopened the old wound over 
Bahrain, and he therefore instructed Stannus on his appointment to do what¬ 
ever was necessary to heal it. Stannus visited Shiraz in the latter half of 1824, 
where he was informed that Saiyid Sa'id's co-operation had been obtained 
and that a force of 3,000 horse and 2,000 foot would shortly embark at Bushire 
for Bahrain, under the personal command of Husain 'Ali Mirza. If he wished, 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, pp. 194-5, Heiinell, ‘Historical Sketch of the Govern¬ 
ment of Muskat, 1819-1831’. 2 Coupland, East Africa and its Invaders, pp. 272-3. 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 9, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 14 Jan. 1824 (No. i 
Pol. Dept.). Ibid. 
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Stannus was told, he could assist in the enterprise by providing ships and by 
informing the A 1 Khalifah that they could expect no aid from the British 
Government in defending themselves. The Resident replied that as the British 
Government were under no obligation to protect Bahrain from attack, the 
Prince could rest assured that they would observe a strict neutrality. This was 
not exactly the answer that Husain "Ali Mirza had wanted, as Stannus well 
knew. Without ships, the Prince could not lift a finger against Bahrain, and 
the confident talk about Saiyid Sahd's collaboration was no more than 
window-dressing.^ Indeed, Stannus was convinced that the expedition, like 
all the others, would never start, and had not even been seriously contem¬ 
plated from the beginning.^ 

Events proved Stannus’s scepticism well-founded. Nothing more was heard 
from Husain 'Ali Mirza about the conquest of Bahrain, not only for the re¬ 
mainder of 1824 but for several years thereafter. The real threat to Bahrain 
came not from Shiraz but from Muscat, and it fully bore out the truth of 
Warden’s warning that a curb on Saiyid Sahd’s ambitions was absolutely 
necessary to the preservation of maritime peace in the Gulf. Shaikh Salman 
ibn Ahmad, brother of "Abdullah and co-ruler of Bahrain, died in 1825. 
"Abdullah, who had been virtually sole ruler of the island for some years past, 
showed that he intended to remain so, whereupon Salman’s sons appealed to 
Sa*id to help them take their father’s place and even to overthrow "Abdullah. 
Although Sa"id toyed for a time with the idea of helping them, he dropped it 
when Elphinstone advised him that the British Indian authorities would view 
with disfavour any interference by him in Bahrain’s affairs which might dis¬ 
turb the peace of the Gulf.^ The excuse for his intervention passed when 
‘Abdullah effected a reconciliation with Salman’s sons by accepting one of 
them, Khalifah, as his co-ruler. Whether Elphinstone would have been as 
firm in his opposition to Sa"id’s actual invasion of Bahrain three years later, 
after he and the Court of Directors had done their best to disengage them¬ 
selves from the Muscat alliance and had accepted the consequences of that 
disengagement, is a question that cannot be answered, for Elphinstone had 
then retired from the governorship. His successor, Malcolm, when confronted 
with a much more dangerous situation, felt himself precluded by the earlier 
decisions on policy from restraining Sa"id. 

Rumours began circulating in the Gulf in the summer of 1828 that Sa"id 
was preparing a full-scale assault on Bahrain. Sa"id, when questioned, denied 
the truth of the rumours and sent presents to 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad to support 
his denials. Unconvinced by the gesture, "Abdullah asked the Resident, Cap¬ 
tain David Wilson, who had succeeded Stannus in 1827, to intervene. Though 

^ Sa*id had imprisoned the vakil sent to Muscat the previous year in Fort Jalali, and kept 
him there until he died. (See [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Recd.^ vol. lo, Gov.-in-Council to 
Court, 19 Apr. 1826 (No. 5 Pol. Dept.).) 

^ [LO.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 9, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 2 July 1825 (No. 6 
PoL Dept.). For his remarks on this occasion, see above, p. 191. 3 Ibid. 
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Wilson could not accede to the request, he sent a message to Tahnun ibn 
Shakhbut of Abu Dhabi, who was reported to be making warlike prepara¬ 
tions, advising him not to get involved in the quarrel lest the Qawasim join in 
on the side of the 'Utub. The advice was ignored. In August Sahd declared 
war on Bahrain and in September he sailed from Muscat for Abu Dhabi. 
There he was joined by Tahnun with a contingent of Bani Yas and other 
tribes. The Muscat-Abu Dhabi fleet arrived off Bahrain at the end of October, 
and proceeded to blockade the chief port, Manamah. On 5 and 6 November 
Manamah was bombarded and attacks were made on Sitra Island, half a 
dozen miles down the east coast. Sahd planned to concentrate his forces for a 
direct assault on Manamah in a few days' time, but on 9 November the Bani 
Yas launched their own attack on Jufair to the east of the town.^ Before Sahd 
could recall them they had been overwhelmed by the 'Utub. He landed with 
what men he could muster to try to save the situation, but he was driven back 
into the sea, and only narrowly escaped being slain himself. The crews of the 
Muscat ships panicked at the sight of the debacle on shore and hurriedly put 
to sea, losing a baghlah and a brig in the process. Despite his losses—500 men 
are said to have fallen at Jufair—Sahd kept up the blockade of Manamah and 
tried to regroup his forces for another attack. But an outbreak of cholera 
among his troops and his suspicion that some of his adherents might be con¬ 
templating treachery forced him to lift the blockade on 20 November and sail 
for home.^ 

'Abdullah ibn Ahmad now applied to the Resident for redress, saying that 
Tahnun ibn Shakhbut's participation in the attack contravened Article 4 of the 
General Treaty, which forbade parties to the treaty to fight one another. Wilson, 
in framing his answer, had to bear in mind Malcolm's decision, at the outset 
of the Muscat-Bahrain conflict, to adhere to the policy of non-interference 
in maritime warfare among the Gulf states.^ He told 'Abdullah, therefore, 
that Article 4 of the treaty had always been construed as forbidding only 
warfare by piratical means. Interpreting this as a veiled permission to revenge 
himself upon Muscat and Abu Dhabi, 'Abdullah dispatched seven war dhows 
down the Gulf in March 1829 to attack Muscat and Bani Yas shipping. It was 
an unprofitable venture. Failing to find any enemy shipping, the Bahrain 
squadron made the mistake of capturing and plundering a vessel from Murbat, 
on the southern coast of Arabia, which they scuttled when attacked by two 
Muscat frigates. This was piracy, and when Wilson heard of it he sent two 
cruisers to Bahrain with a demand for the restoration of the cargo and com¬ 
pensation for the vessel's owners. Gloomily reflecting on the misfortunes of 
war, 'Abdullah complied with the demand. 

The incident convinced the Bombay Government that further piracies were 

* Ras al-Jufair, a headland a little further to the east, is now the site of the British Political 
Residency in the Gulf. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV^ pp. 196—7, Hennell, ‘Historical Sketch of the Govern¬ 
ment of Muskat, 1819-1831’; and Lorimer, Gazetteerj i, 852-4. ^ See above, p. 210. 
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only to be expected if the state of hostilities continued between Muscat and 
Bahrain, and in May 1829 ordered Wilson to mediate between the 
belligerents to bring about a peace settlement. Wilson did his best, but his 
efforts foundered on 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad's insistence that a settlement be 
guaranteed by the British Government. Though Saiyid Sa'id pleaded that the 
guarantee be given, Wilson had no authority to depart from the policy of non¬ 
involvement laid down by both Elphinstone and Malcolm, He considered, 
furthermore, that guarantees were particularly objectionable in Gulf politics 
because they made the British Government a party to arrangements that were 
almost always inherently bad.^ He, therefore, withdrew his mediation. As 
'Abdullah had been so unreasonable, Wilson recommended to Malcolm that 
the 'Utubi pearling fleet should be deprived of the protection normally 
afforded it by the cruiser stationed on the banks in the summer months. 
Malcolm agreed, and the cruiser was withdrawn for the 1829 season.^ Peace 
was finally agreed between the belligerents in December 1829, through the 
mediation of the Shaikh of Bushire. Its terms were that no party should 
interfere in another's affairs, and that Sa'id should abandon his claim to 
tribute from Bahrain. The terms were more favourable to Sa'id than those 
which Wilson had proposed, a fact which led the Resident to comment to 
Malcolm that it might well be that British mediation served to protract 
rather than to terminate disputes.^ 

# * * 

His failure at Bahrain left its mark upon Sa'id. If he was not entirely rid of 
his obsession with the island, at least he was purged of it for some time to 
come. For consolation he turned to his African dominions, where a fresh 
insurrection at Mombasa gave warning of the danger of his losing them 
altogether through neglect. He had been toying with the idea of retiring to 
them since the beginning of 1826, at least,^ and they now became his principal 
concern, leading him to spend more and more time at Zanzibar and less and 
less at Muscat. His frequent and increasingly prolonged absences from 'Oman 
after 1829 weakened his grip on the country, encouraged disaffected tribal 
chieftains to challenge his rule, and offered an open invitation to the Qawasim 
and, later, to the Wahhabis, to violate his territories. Sa'id's method of coping 
with these threats was to intimidate those chieftains who were susceptible to 
intimidation, to buy off those who were not, to pay Danegeld to the Wahhabis 
to keep them out of 'Oman, and to rely upon his allies, the Bani Yas of Abu 
Dhabi, to keep the Qawasim at bay. The struggle for supremacy between these 
two powerful confederacies dominated the history of the Pirate Coast from 

^ [I.O,] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 387, vol. 4, Consuln. 33 of 27 Oct. 1830, Wilson to 
J. Norris (Secy, to Govt.), July 1830. ^ See above, p. 210. 

3 Wilson to Norris, July 1830, above. See also [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIVy pp. 197-8, 
Hennell, ‘Historical Sketch of Muskat, 1819-1831; and Lorimer, Gazetteer, i. 855-6. 

^ See below, p. 428. 
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1829 to 1835, and the effect of that struggle was to leave them both exhausted, 
impoverished, and dangerous. Furthermore, the warfare spread from the land 
to the sea and made virtually the whole of the southern part of the Gulf 
unsafe for peaceful commerce during these years. ^ 

Although the policy of non-involvement in the quarrels of the maritime 
Arabian states, enunciated by Elphinstone and endorsed by Malcolm, re¬ 
quired the Government of Bombay to stand aloof from the struggles going on 
in 'Oman and on the Pirate Coast from 1829 onwards, it proved virtually 
impossible in practice to adhere to it. If they had done so, they would have 
been unable to protect British and other shipping in these waters and to main¬ 
tain the political and territorial integrity of Muscat as a stabilizing element 
in the politics of the Gulf. Early in 1829 Major Wilson warned Malcolm that 
it would be detrimental to the policy being pursued in the Gulf if Saiyid 
Sa'id’s influence was to be annihilated as a consequence of his defeat by the 
A 1 Khalifah. Malcolm agreed. 

However much that Prince may have erred in his late efforts at extension of [his] 
power, and however impolitic it is to interfere in the warfare now existing between 
him and the Arab Chiefs of the Gulf, it would be most unwise to allow the power of 
this deserving Prince and useful petty State to be destroyed, and that of a combina¬ 
tion of Chiefs substituted in its place. This would be alike injurious to an ally from 
whom we have often derived aid and to the interests of [the] trade of India, which 
his father and he have been alike zealous and successful in promoting. The Chiefs 
whom circumstances have united against him would be more likely to turn the 
power which such success gave them to piratical than commercial objects.^ 

Before long Malcolm was to have his sentiments put to the test. In 
December 1829, after an ineffectual attempt to annex Dhufar, where Saiyid 
Muhammad 'Aqil had recently died,^ Sa'id sailed for East Africa to put down 

^ After the British country ship Sunhury had been involved in an altercation at Sharjah in 
June 1829, when Qasimi tribesmen tried to remove from her arms and other supplies taken 
on board at Muscat for Abu Dhabi, then under blockade by the Qawasim, the Government 
of Bombay resolved to endorse all port clearances of British ships sailing from the presidency 
to the Gulf, restricting their ports of call to Muscat, Sauhar, Basra, and Bushire. The Supreme 
Government, however, though sympathetic to the Bombay authorities’ motives, forbade the 
execution of the measure on the grounds that British ships could not be required to obtain 
passes to visit the ports of states at peace with the British Government, except in the case of 
China, where the Company’s monopoly operated. The Bombay Government consequently 
had to content themselves with requesting the masters of British ships visiting the Gulf to 
consult with the Political Resident before calling at ports other than Muscat, Sauhar, Basra, 
and Bushire. If they chose to disregard any advice that he proffered they were not to expect 
his help if they subsequently found themselves in difficulties on the Arabian coast. (For the 
Sunhury incident see [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIVy pp. 323-42, Hennell, ‘Historical 
Sketch of the Joasmee . . ., 1819-1831’, and for the correspondence arising from it [LO.] 
Bombay Pol. Proc.y Range 386, vol. 61, Consuln. 10 of 10 Mar. 1830, Wilson to Chas. Norris 
(Chief Secy., Bombay), 22 Dec. 1830; vol. 64, Consuln. 17 of 23 June 1830, Geo. Swinton 
(Secy, to Gov.-Gen.) to Norris, 26 Mar. 1830; and Bombay Pol. Letters Reed.y vol. 15, Gov.- 
in-Council to Court, 16 Nov. 1831 (No. 37 Pol. Dept.).) 

^ [I.O.] Precis of Gulf Correspondencey p. 185, Secy, to Govt., Bombay, to Resident, i July 
1829. 

3 For Saiyid Muhammad "Aqil’s earlier career, see above, p. 77. He had apparently 
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the rebellion at Mombasa. Before he left he tried to guard against any up¬ 
rising against his authority in 'Oman by imprisoning in Fort Jalali the most 
prominent figure among the potential rebels, his cousin, Saiyid Hilal ibn 
Muhammad, wali of Suwaiq on the Batinah Coast. Barely had he sailed from 
Muscat when HilaFs sister, Saiyidah Jokha, seized Suwaiq and raised the 
Batinah in an effort to secure her brother's release. Saiyid Hamud ibn 'Azzan, 
head of the cadet branch of the A1 Bu Sa'id, took advantage of the confusion 
to install himself in Sauhar, which had been the hereditary fief of his family 
before its acquisition by Sa'id on the death of Hamud's father, 'Azzan ibn 
Qais, in 1814.^ Sa'id's nephew, Saiyid Muhammad ibn Salim, whom he had 
left as his regent, was incapable of dealing with the revolt, and he sent an 
urgent message for help to Wilson and another direct to Malcolm. Wilson's 
first thought was to prevent the Qawasim and their allies on the Pirate Coast 
from exploiting the conflict to ravage northern 'Oman and to plunder Muscat 
shipping. He therefore dispatched the cruiser Euphrates to the Pirate Coast 
at the beginning of February 1830, with letters of warning to Sultan ibn Saqr 
and the other Piratical Shaikhs not to attack 'Oman or Muscat shipping. 
Euphrates delivered the letters and then went on to Muscat to lend support 
to Muhammad ibn Salim.^ Malcolm commended Wilson for his prompt 
action, particularly as it had had the desired effect without departing from 
established policy (‘to persevere in our system of neutrality, to interfere only 
when interference was indispensable, and then to do so with effect').^ He told 
Wilson to warn Saiyid Hamud ibn 'Azzan not to undermine Sa'id's authority, 
and to hold the other cruisers of the squadron in readiness to aid in the defence 
of Muscat, if necessary.4 

On 9 May 1830 Sa'id returned from Africa, where he had failed to retake 
Mombasa from the Mazari'. He seemed little inclined to thank Wilson for the 
help that had been given. On the contrary, he made light of the troubles in 
'Oman, dismissed the Euphrates cruiser, and even expressed displeasure to 
the Resident for appearing to find his regent's situation so desperate.^ What¬ 
ever he might affect, however—and it is more than likely that his annoyance 
with Wilson sprang from his embarrassment at having his weakness revealed 
for all to see by Euphrates' presence at Muscat—the fact was that his authority 
in 'Oman had greatly declined. The defeats he had suffered at Bahrain and 

retired to Salalah after his buccaneering career had been brought to a close, or at least curbed, 
in 1806. He was assassinated at Murbat in 1829. Dhufar apparently remained independent of 
Muscat for fifty years after Sa'id’s attempt to annex it, though later rulers of Muscat were 
to claim that it had paid tribute during these years. (See Lorimer, Gazetteer, i, 589-90, and 
below, p. 772.) 

* 'Azzan ibn Qais was the son of Qais ibn Ahmad, one of the sons of the founder of the AJ 
Bu Sa'id dynasty, to whom Sauhar had been allotted by the compact of Barqa in 1793. (See 
above, p. ii.) 

^ [I.O.] Board's Colins., vol. 1398, Colin. 55440, Wilson to Norris, 6 Feb. 1830. 

3 [I.O.] Board's Colins., vol. 1398, Colin. 55441, Norris to Wilson, 12 Apr. 1830. 

^ Ibid. 

® [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 387, vol. 4, Consuln. 31 of 13 Oct. 1830, Wilson to 
Norris, 31 Aug. 1830. 
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Mombasa had shaken a power which, like that of nearly all the A 1 Bu Sa'id 
rulers, rested upon insubstantial foundations. Unlike Ahmad ibn Sahd and 
the Ya'ariba Imams, who derived their authority primarily from their stand- 
ing with the inland tribes, Sa'id, like his father, Sultan ibn Ahmad, was 
essentially a merchant prince, depending for his power upon his mercantile 
and maritime resources. By 1830 he had put a gulf between himself and the 
tribes of the interior, not least by his appointment of unpopular waits to the 
chief towns. The expedient of subsidizing the A 1 Bu Falah Shaikh of Abu 
Dhabi to watch over the northern approaches to 'Oman was a poor substitute 
for effective rule from Muscat. Yet Sa'id obviously preferred to pursue the 
image of foreign conquest rather than face the task of strengthening the 
internal structure of his own country. 

Before he left for Africa in December 1829 he had told Wilson that he 
planned to go on to Mecca after he had settled matters at Mombasa, and would 
be gone from Muscat for three years. Although he actually returned in May 
1830 he had scarcely set foot in his capital before he informed the Resident 
that he shortly intended to help the Prince-Governor of Pars to coerce Shaikh 
'Abdur Rasul of Bushire by blockading that port. Though Wilson managed 
to dissuade him from carrying this foolish notion into effect, he entertained 
little hope of Sa'id's ever being cured of his taste for such adventures. Wilson 
predicted furthermore that, should Sa'id find himself hard-pressed in the 
future to defend 'Oman against, say, the Wahhabis, he would probably re¬ 
move the seat of his government to Zanzibar, where he would not have to 
suffer the mortifications that his inadequacies and bad judgement had brought 
upon him of late years.^ 

Nothing revealed Sa'id's weakness more clearly than his inability to dis¬ 
lodge Hamud ibn 'Azzan from Sauhar and the other towns on the Batinah 
Coast that he had seized. At the close of 1830 Sa'id was forced to acknowledge 
Hamud as wait of Sauhar in return for the payment of an annual tribute of 
$M.T. 8,000. Though Sa'id broke this agreement early in 1831 and besieged 
Sauhar, Hamud remained firmly entrenched in the town and inflicted heavy 
losses on Sa'id’s forces. The agreement was renewed, and in December Sa'id 
sailed for the African coast to make another attempt to reduce Mombasa.^ 
As in 1829 departure was the signal for revolt in 'Oman. The first to raise 
the standard of rebellion was Saiyid Sa'ud ibn 'Ali ibn Saif, wali of Barqa and 
a nephew of Badr ibn Saif, Sa'id's predecessor as ruler. Sa'ud ibn 'Ali was 
one of a triumvirate to whom Sa'id had entrusted the government of the 
Sultanate in his absence, the others being his own eldest son, Hilal, wali of 
Suwaiq, and his nephew, Muhammad ibn Salim, wali of Muscat. Sa'ud 
seized his fellow triumvirs in April 1832 and imprisoned them at Barqa. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc.^ Range 387, vol. 4, Consuln. 31 of 13 Oct. 1830, Wilson to 
Norris, 31 Aug. 1830. 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIVy pp. 201-2, Hennell, ^Historical Sketch of Muskat, 
1819-1831*. 
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Hamud ibn 'Azzan took advantage of the confusion to besiege Rastaq, in 
company with Hilal ibn Muhammad, whose imprisonment by Sahd had set 
off the previous rebellion. Rastaq was saved by Sahd's aged counsellor, 
Muhammad ibn Nasir, tamimah of the Bani Jabir, who threw 1,500 Ghafiri 
tribesmen into the town. Meanwhile, at Muscat, Sahd's aunt, Saiyidah Moza 
bint Ahmad, a doughty old lady who showed more spirit and capacity than 
most of her male relatives, took charge of the government and sent appeals 
for help to the Governor of Bombay, the Earl of Clare, and to the new Resi¬ 
dent in the Gulf, D. A. Blane, who had recently taken over from Wilson. 
Blane acted as quickly as Wilson had two years earlier: he sent his assistant. 
Lieutenant Hennell, to Muscat with H.C.C. Tigris and Elphinstone, and wrote 
to the Piratical Shaikhs warning them to keep out of the fighting going on in 
"Oman.^ 

The warning was too late. At Basidu Hennell learned that Sultan ibn Saqr, 
at the first sign of trouble, had sent his war-fleet around the Musandam 
peninsula and seized Dibba, Khaur Fakkan, and Ghalbah on the Shamailiyah 
coast, north of Sauhar. Rashid ibn Hamad of 'Ajman, a client of the Qasimi 
chief, had put to sea with his war dhows, and had already taken upwards of a 
dozen vessels, most of them 'Omani but some from the Makran coast. Hennell 
continued on with the cruisers from Basidu to Muscat, putting in at Sauhar 
to inform Hamud ibn 'Azzan of his government’s determination to support 
Sa'id, and at Barqa, where he found that Sa'id’s son and nephew had been 
ransomed through the efforts of Saiyidah Moza. The triumvirs were at Muscat 
when he arrived there on 26 May, and they told him that they thought that 
the critical phase of the rebellion was over. Nevertheless, Hennell decided 
to leave Elphimtone behind for their protection.^ Sa'id returned in September, 
without having succeeded in taking Mombasa. He again failed to express any 
gratitude for the help he had received, but Blane charitably assumed that this 
was merely an oversight.^ Perhaps it was, or perhaps Sa'id had come to take 
British protection for granted. 


* * * 


^ [I.O.] Board's Colins., vol. 1435, Colin. 56726, Saiyidah Moza to Gov. of Bombay, 8 Apr., 
Blane to Norris, 7 May 1832, and Blane to Hennell, same date. See also [I.O.] Bombay Selec¬ 
tions XXIV, pp. 203-4, Lieut. A. B. Kemball, ‘Historical Sketch of Muskat, 1832-1841'. 

2 Same collection, Hennell to Blane, Basidu, 15 May 1832, and to Norris, Muscat, 30 May 
1832. See also [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 329, Lieut. A. B. Kemball, ‘Historical 
Sketch of the Joasmee Tribe of Arabs, 1832-1844’. 

3 Same collection, Blane to Norris, 29 Oct. 1832. Coupland {East Africa and its Invaders, 
p. 274), following Capt. Guillain {Documents sur Vhistoire . . . de VAfrique orientate, ii. 189-90), 
errs in placing Sa'ud’s rebellion in 1828. He says also, ‘Said's return dispersed the storm.' 
Guillain explored the east coast of Africa, on the orders of the French Ministry of Marine, in 
the brig Ducouedie in 1846-8. His Documents consists of an account of this exploration, and a 
lengthy description of historical and other matters connected with ‘Oman and Zanzibar. He 
is one of the more informative, and more reliable, contemporary unofficial sources for this 
period. 
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For six years after the destruction of Dara'iya by Ibrahim Pasha in i8i8 
the Egyptians remained in nominal control of Najd. The real battle for power, 
however, was fought in these years between the surviving members of the 
Sa'udi dynasty and the tribal leaders who opposed their return to authority. 
Late in 1819, or early in 1820,^ Mishari ibn Sa'ud, a brother of the late Amir 
'Abdullah, established himself at Dara'iya. His rule lasted only a few months, 
and it was followed by the emergence of the man who was to be the pro¬ 
tagonist of the Sa'udi restoration, Turki ibn 'Abdullah, a grandson of Muham¬ 
mad ibn Sa'ud, the first Wahhabi Amir.^ From 1820 to 1824 Turki carried 
on a steady warfare against both the Egyptians and the hostile tribal chief¬ 
tains. It ended with the evacuation of the Egyptian garrison from Riyadh in 
October 1824, and the submission of most of Najd to Turki shortly after¬ 
wards. Riyadh, which lay some miles to the south of the ruined Dara'iya, now 
became the new Sa'udi capital. The next five years were spent by Turki in 
strengthening his rule in Najd, and it was not until the autumn of 1829 that he 
was ready to undertake the reconquest of Hasa from the Bani Khalid shaikhs, 
Muhammad and Majid ibn 'Arai'ar. Together with his son, Faisal, he crushed 
the Bani Khalid in a series of battles which ended with the surrender of Hufuf 
and the coastal towns in the spring of 1830.2 

It was not long before the reverberations of the Wahhabi reconquest of 
Hasa began to be felt along the Arabian coast. Rashid ibn Hamad of 'Ajman, 
delighted at the prospect of a return to large-scale piracy under Wahhabi 
auspices, asked Turki to appoint him Wahhabi vice-regent for the Pirate 
Coast. He received, as Lorimer puts it, 'the chilling reply that the Amir re¬ 
garded, and would continue to regard, the Saiyid of Masqat and the Shaikh of 
Sharjah as the two heads of the tribes of 'Omanh^ Turki was not going to 
repeat the mistakes of previous Amirs. He was, as Lieutenant Hennell, the 
assistant Resident in the Gulf, recorded at the time, 'more enlightened than 
his predecessors, and his proceedings were evidently dictated by rules of 
policy, instead of being guided by the burning zeal for the propagation of the 
Wahabee faith which had characterized all former leaders’.s To underline his 
rejection of Rashid ibn Hamad’s proposal, Turki made that chief transmit a 
letter from him to the Governor of Bombay in the middle of 1831, in which 
he expressed his desire to be on friendly terms with the British Government. 
A reply reciprocating that desire was sent to him from Bombay through the 
Resident in the Gulf.^ Rashid ibn Hamad, however, seemed determined to 

^ The authorities differ: Lorimer {Gazetteer^ i. log;}) says 1819, Philby {Saudi Arabia, 
p. 151), following Ibn Bishr, says Mar. 1820. 

^ He was not, as so many writers state, the son of the Amir Abdullah ibn Sa'ud, who was 
executed at Constantinople in 1818. 

3 The best account is in Ibn Bishr, Tarikh Najd, ii, 1-38, which is used by Philby, with 
some omissions, in Saudi Arabia, pp. 149-63. See also [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, pp. 
437-9, Hennell, ‘Historical Sketch of the Wahabee Tribe of Arabs, 1819-31’, and Lorimer, 
Gazetteer, i. 1093-5. Gazetteer, i. 688. See also [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, loc. cit. 

5 [ 1 . 0 .] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 439. 

^ Ibid., p. 440. 
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return to piracy, with or without Wahhabi backing. Early in 1832 he took 
advantage of the rebellion in 'Oman to attack Muscat shipping and to plunder 
some vessels from the Makran coast and one from Kutch.^ To procure redress 
for these piracies Lieutenant Hennell visited the Pirate Coast at the beginning 
of July 1832. At Sharjah, where he called to see Sultan ibn Saqr, the 'Ajman 
shaikh’s overlord, the Qasimi ruler told him that Rashid ibn Hamad was no 
longer his client and that Hennell would have to secure redress from him in 
person. Hennell did so, but not without some difficulty.^ 

One thing that Hennell found in his meetings with the two shaikhs was that 
they differed considerably in their attitudes towards the resurgence of the 
Wahhabis, and more particularly to the possibility of their returning in force 
to 'Oman. While Rashid ibn Hamad welcomed the prospect unreservedly, 
Sultan ibn Saqr regarded it with misgiving. He would have welcomed allies 
against the A 1 Bu Falah Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, yet he was uneasy at the 
thought of acquiring so formidable a neighbour as the Amir Turki. Some 
years earlier, in November 1825, he had inquired of Colonel Stannus whether 
the British Government would support him in maintaining his independence 
should the Wahhabis regain their former position in Arabia. What should he 
do, he asked with seeming ingenuousness, if he were called upon by them to 
join in an attack on the ruler of Muscat? Stannus told him that if he formed 
any connexion with the Wahhabis it would not be accepted as an excuse for 
a return to piracy, and that if he entered into any association prejudicial to 
Saiyid Sa'id it would be looked upon as an unfriendly act. The reply was con¬ 
firmed by Elphinstone, who stated that while it was improbable that action 
would be taken against the Wahhabis, so long as they confined their activities 
to the land, his government could not bind themselves to abstain from inter¬ 
ference should 'Oman be invaded, nor would they encourage aggression by an 
avowal of indifference. Sultan ibn Saqr did not raise the question again until 
July 1830, when, after Turki ibn 'Abdullah’s conquest of Hasa, he proposed to 
the Resident that the British Government should combine with the maritime 
tribes in checking Turki’s further progress. His proposal was rejected. British 
policy in the Gulf, he was told, was confined to the suppression of piracy; it 
was not concerned with the internal affairs of Arabia. Not long afterwards 
Sultan’s fears about Turki’s future intentions were somewhat allayed by the 
Amir’s rebuff to Rashid ibn Hamad of 'Ajman.^ 

Turki, occupied elsewhere, was not yet ready to make his authority felt on 
the Pirate Coast. At the end of 1830 he called upon 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad of 
Bahrain to submit to him and to pay him zakat, as well as $M.T. 40,000 for 
some horses which had been left in Bahrain some years previously. He also 
demanded the surrender of the fort of Dammam, then in A 1 Khalifah hands, 

^ See above, p. 227. 

2 [I.O.] Board's Colins.^ vol. 1435, Colin. 56726, Hennell to Blane, 3 July 1832. 

3 [I.O,] Bombay Selections XXIVy pp. 319 and 32^-5, Hennell, ^Historic^l Sketch of the 
Joasmee . . ., 1819-31’. 
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to Rahmah ibn Jabir’s son, Bashir, now a Wahhabi protege. 'Abdullah asked 
for British help in rejecting these demands, but the same reply was returned 
to him that had been returned to Sultan ibn Saqr. 'Abdullah sent an envoy 
to Riyadh in 1831 to negotiate with Turki, and they reached agreement on the 
basis of 'Abdullah^s promising to recognize the Wahhabi Amir as his over- 
lord and to pay him zakat, in return for a guarantee from the Amir of the 
territorial integrity of Bahrain. The demand for the surrender of Dammam 
was apparently dropped. Bashir ibn Rahmah ibn Jabir was settled instead on 
the island of Tarut, off Qatif.^ 

Turki hacj^lso been approached by Saiyid Sa'id after the conquest of Hasa, 
with an offer of submission in return for his help in attacking Bahrain. 
Although he had rejected the proposal, preferring to deal with Bahrain by 
himself, it must have interested him as indicating how little Sa'id cared for 
the well-being of 'Oman. There were other indications: two years previously 
a force under 'Umar ibn 'Ufaisan, the governor of Hasa, had raided the 
Buraimi Oasis without evoking any protest from Sa'id; and in 1830 emissaries 
from 'Oman, presumably from tribal leaders opposed to Sa'id, had waited 
upon Turki in Hasa.^ The rebellions that had occurred since then had further 
demonstrated Sa'id’s weakness. The time was obviously ripe for a descent 
upon 'Oman, to see what could be wrung from its ruler, and late in 1832 Turki 
ordered 'Umar ibn 'Ufaisan to prepare an expedition. 

'Umar ibn 'Ufaisan marched from Hasa with 3,000 men in mid-January 
1833, and after crossing the Dhafrah he reached the Buraimi Oasis on 
18 February. Taking possession of the principal fort, the Qasr al-Khandaq, 
he sent out demands for zakat to all the surrounding tribes. The tribesmen, 
scenting the prospect of loot if they joined him, flocked to his standard. 
Messengers also arrived from Rashid ibn Hamad and Sultan ibn Saqr.'^ 'Umar 
ibn 'Ufaisan seemed in no hurry to move against Sa'id, and in March he sent 
messengers to Muscat to assure him that he had marched to 'Oman solely to 
assist him against his enemies .5 What was really holding him back was the 
fear of attack by Tahnun ibn Shakhbut of 'Abu Dhabi, who was in a position 
to cut his communications with Hasa. Tahnun ibn Shakhbut, however, was 
soon to suffer a fate all too common to A 1 Bu Falah rulers. In April 1833 he 
was murdered by his brothers, Khalifah and Sultan, Khalifah afterwards 
assuming the chieftainship. The powerful A 1 Bu Falasah section of the Bani 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 381, Hennell, ‘Historical Sketch of the Uttoobee 
Tribe of Arabs, 1819-31’, and Lorimer, Gazetteer, i. 856-7. 

^ Lorimer, Gazetteer, i. 1096. 

5 See Ibn Bishr, Tarikh Najd, ii. 38. Though Ibn Bishr does not identify them, some may 
have been from Rashid ibn Hamad of 'Ajman and others, possibly, from Hamud ibn *Azzan 
of Sauhar. 

^ Ibn Bishr, Tarikh Najd, ii. 44, and P. Gulf Residency Files, Book lxxxvii, Residency 
Agent, Sharjah, to Res., 13 Jan., 15 and 24 Feb.'i833. 

5 P. Gulf Residency Files, Book Lxxxvir, Res. Agent, Muscat, to Res., 22 Mar. 1833. tie 
did not hesitate, however, to enter into correspondence with Sa*id’s principal enemy, Hamud 
ibn 'Azzan, and to accept a gift of SM.T. 1,500 from him. (Ibid.) 
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Yas refused to accept him as ruler and emigrated en bloc to Dubai. Weakened 
by their defection, and frightened by the general disaffection in the shaikhdom 
provoked by the slaying of Tahnun, Avho had been regarded by his subjects 
as ‘a chief of considerable conduct and courage’, Khalifah submitted to 'Umar 
ibn 'Ufaisan.^ 

The Wahhabi commander now increased the pressure upon Saiyid Sa'id, 
demanding his submission to Turki ibn 'Abdullah and the payment of zakat. 
Sa'id wrote to the Resident, Blane, in June, saying that he was in a precarious 
situation and that it was doubtful whether he could stand up to 'Umar ibn 
'Ufaisan. Though sympathetic, Blane was not certain whether his orders 
would permit him to aid Sa'id, so he advised him to avoid a rupture with 
the Wahhabis by adopting a conciliatory attitude.^ A month later Sa'id 
informed Blane that he had reached an accommodation with 'Umar ibn 
'Ufaisan: each side was to respect the frontiers of the other’s dominions— 
'the Imaum’s extending to Jaalan and the Wahabee’s to Kateef’—and to help 
suppress rebellion in their respective territories. What Sa'id did not tell Blane 
was that he had agreed also to pay zakat of $M.T. 5,000 per annum to 
Riyadh .3 Shortly afterwards 'Umar ibn 'Ufaisan departed for Hasa with booty 
amounting to $M.T. 15,000 and 300 camels. Behind him at Buraimi he left 
a naiby Muhammad ibn 'Abdul 'Aziz, and a garrison of seventy men. • 

It is difficult to understand why Sa'id should have capitulated so readily to 
the Wahhabis. Though his position in the country was not as firm as it might 
have been, he was not without the resources with which to defeat an invasion 
on the scale of Ibn 'Ufaisan’s. Nor could 'Oman itself be reckoned an easy 
prey to a would-be conqueror. Sa'id himself was a man of courage and capa¬ 
city, as Europeans who met him never failed to remark. 'He possesses a tall 
and commanding figure; a mild yet striking countenance; and an address 
and manner courtly, affable, and dignified’, wrote Lieutenant J. R. Wellsted, 
LN., of him in 1835, when Sa'id was forty-five years of age. Wellsted went on 
to say: 

In his personal habits, the Imam has preserved the simplicity of his Bedowin 
origin; he is frugal almost to abstemiousness; he never wears jewels; his dress, 
excepting in the fineness of the materials, is not superior to that of the principal 
inhabitants; and he is attended, on all occasions, without pomp or ostentation. . . , 
The government of this prince is principally marked by the absence of all oppressive 
imposts, all arbitrary punishments, by his affording marked attention to the mer¬ 
chants of any nation who come to reside at Maskat, and by the general toleration 
which is extended to all persuasions; while, on the other hand, his probity, the 
impartiality and leniency of his punishments, together with the strict regard he pays 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Recd.^ vol. i6, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 14 Aug. 1833 (No. 
31 Pol. Dept.), and Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 471, Lieut. A. B. Kemball, ‘Historical Sketch 
of the Beniyas Tribe of Arabs, 1832-1843*, 

2 [I.O.] Board's Colins., vol. 1435, Colin. 56726, Blane to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 25 June 1833. 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 206, Kemball, ‘Historical Sketch of Muskat, 1832- 
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to the general welfare of his subjects, have rendered him as much respected and 
admired by the town Arabs, as his liberality and personal courage have endeared 
him to the Bedowins.^ 

Sa'id’s popularity, however, did not extend to all the inland tribes, which was 
doubtless one of the principal reasons why he was never elected Imam. There 
is no satisfactory explanation for his failure to assume the Imamate. Partly it 
was because he had no great desire to do so, but it is also fairly certain that 
he would not have secured election, even if he had wanted it. The doctrinal 
convictions of some of the more fanatical Ibadi tribes had been shaken by 
Wahhabi proselytism, with the paradoxical result that they were both less con¬ 
vinced of the need for an Imam—in fact, prudence required that they should 
avoid the appearance of blatant defiance which the election of a successor to 
the Imam Sahd ibn Ahmad would have produced—and more exacting in their 
assessment of the qualities requisite in a candidate. From a practical stand¬ 
point, Sahd's increasingly frequent absences at Zanzibar would have pre¬ 
vented him from carrying out one of the major duties of the office, that of 
publicly leading the faithful at prayer, while his preference for Muscat over 
Rastaq, the ancient capital of the Imamate, as the seat of government would 
have imposed further difficulties.^ 

An estimate of Sahd’s military strength made in 1831 placed his regular 
troops at 3,000 and the number of tribal levies that he could raise in time of 
war at 10,000.^ The regular troops, however, were an ill-assorted mixture of 
Baluchis, negroes, and coastal Arabs, indifferently armed with matchlocks, 
spears, and swords. They were looked upon with contempt by the hill tribes. 
Sa'id himself apparently regarded them with little respect, for he paid them 
only three to five dollars a month and made them find their own weapons. 
His neglect extended also to the forts which they garrisoned along the Batinah. 
Even at Muscat, the outwardly imposing fortresses of Mirani and Jalali, 
built by the Portuguese, had been allowed to fall into a bad state of disrepair. 
‘The eastern fortress [Jalali] is in a miserable state of internal decay,’ one 
traveller reported in 1831. Tt is protected by thirty pieces of ordnance, all 
honeycombed, excepting two or three Portuguese brass guns mounted on 
wretched wooden carriages.But if Sahd’s military establishment was un¬ 
impressive, his naval and maritime strength was most imposing. Lieutenant 
H. Hart, R.N., saw Sahd’s fleet assembled at Zanzibar, in February 1834, 

* Travels in Arabia, i. 6-8. For appreciations of a similar kind from two American travellers, 
see Capt. E. Roberts, Embassy to the Eastern Courts of Cochin China, Siam and Muscat. . . 
during the years 1832-3-4, New York, 1837, pp. 351-61, and W, S. W. Ruschenberger, Narra¬ 
tive of a Voyage Round the World, during the years 1833, 36 and 57, 2 vols., London, 1838, i, 
108-9. 

^ Such, at least, with a slight variation, are Badger’s conjectures {Imdms and Seyyids, 
Appendix A). Despite inquiries at both Muscat and Zanzibar, Badger was unable to find 
anyone who could throw any light on the question. 

3 Stocqueler, Fifteen Months^ Pilgrimage, i. 6 and Appendix A. 

^ Stocqueler, i, Appendix A. 
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and he counted one 74-gun man-of-war, the Liverpool, one frigate of 50 guns 
and another of 36, a corvette of 20 guns, a barque of 10, and a schooner, all 
of them built at Bombay or Cochin. A 26-gun ship, the Mustapha, was absent, 
blockading Mombasa.^ The previous September, however, an American 
visitor to Muscat had counted there, besides the Liverpool, five ships of over 
30 guns apiece, and a further six vessels of varying sizes, one carrying 24 guns, 
another 22, two 18, and two iz 3 Besides his naval vessels, Sahd owned two 
Bombay-built merchantmen and four large baghlahs, all of which carried a 
few guns. He probably possessed also a dozen or more smaller trading vessels.^ 

Sa'id's economic strength was not in doubt. His annual income from cus¬ 
toms duties at Muscat was between $M.T. 165,000 and $M.T. 200,000.^ 
On the basis of the former figure this would mean an annual importation of 
goods at Muscat of the order of ^M.T. 3,300,000 in value,^ which would 
make Muscat second to Jeddah among the most important trading ports in 
Arabia. The revenue derived by Sahd from Zanzibar was less than that from 
Muscat, but from the mid eighteen-thirties onwards it increased at a more 
rapid rate. Most of it was derived at this period from the slave trade. Lieu¬ 
tenant Hart was told in 1834 that the revenues of Zanzibar were supposed to 
be $M.T. 150,000 per annum, but that before Sa'id's visit there in 1833 he 
received only |M.T. 30,000-40,000.^ Hart’s figures, and possibly those of 
Wellsted and Stocqueler, may be exaggerated, but there is no reason to be¬ 
lieve that Sa'id’s total revenue from Muscat and Zanzibar was less than 
$M.T. 250,000 per annum, or that his total income, when the revenue from 
Bandar "Abbas and the profits from his private trading ventures were added 
in, was less than $M.T. 350,000, or almost £yo,ooo, per annum.'^ 

* [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV^ pp. 282-3. ‘Extracts from Brief Notes of a Visit to 
Zanzibar in H.M.’s ship Imogene in . . . January and February 1834’. 

^ Coupland, East Africa and its Invaders^ p. 298, citing Roberts, Embassy to the Eastern 
Courts of Cochin China^ Siam and Muscat^ pp. 361-3. Stocqueler had made a similar estimate 
in 1831 (see Fifteen Months^ Pilgrimage, i. 6), and Capt. Guillain was to make very much the 
same estimate in 1846-8 (see Documents sur Vhistoire . . . de VAfrique orientale, ii. 241). For 
the purpose of Roberts’s visit to Muscat, see below, p. 236. 

^ [I.O.] Persia andP. Gulf, vol. 37, Stannus to H. Willock, 3 June 1823, enclosed in Willock 
to Canning, Sultaniah, 7 July 1824. Hart reported that Sa*id owned ‘twenty merchant-ships 
of different kinds’ ([I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 279), while Wellsted was told in 1835 
that eight to ten large merchant vessels and double that number of smaller ones were engaged 
in trade with the Red Sea, India, and Turkish ‘Iraq {Travels in Arabia, i. 23). 

The first figure is Wellsted’s, who bases it on customs receipts (from a duty of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem on imports) of SM.T. 105,000 for Muscat and SM.T. 60,000 for the adjoining 
port of Matrah {Travels in Arabia, i. 22). Stocqueler says that, in addition to the 5 per cent, 
duty, an impost of 10 per cent, was levied upon produce entering Muscat (he does not differ¬ 
entiate between Muscat and Matrah) from the interior, and that the two taxes were farmed to 
certain banians for ?M.T. 100,000 each {Fifteen Months^ Pilgrimage, i, Appendix A). 

^ Wellsted, loc. cit. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 281, ‘Extracts from Brief Notes of a Visit to Zanzi¬ 
bar. . . 

Coupland {East Africa and its Invaders, pp. 317-18) thinks that Hart’s estimate is too 
high. He himself is inclined to put the total revenue from Zanzibar at ‘not less than £20,000’ 
per annum, or about |M.T. 120,000, if one uses his rate of six, rather than five, Maria 
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Thus Sa'id lacked neither the money nor the naval strength, nor the fighting 
men, with which to oppose the Wahhabis in 'Oman. Nor did he hesitate to 
employ all three in his expeditions against Bahrain and Mombasa. Why, 
then, would he not use the naval strength which he was so ready to expend in 
the reduction of Mombasa to blockade Qatif and 'Uqair, and thus divert the 
Wahhabis' attention from 'Oman? Why did he prefer to make a humiliating 
submission to them, which would imperil his rule over the country and that 
of his dynasty for generations to come ? The answer is simply that by 1833 he 
had made up his mind to devote his energies to his African dominions, and 
to make Zanzibar his real capital. That Sa'id did not intend to abandon 'Oman 
entirely is certain, but henceforth, it would seem, it ranked in his mind rather 
as an unruly distant province than as the heart and soul of his realm. More¬ 
over, he was reasonably certain that if help were needed, either to defend the 
country from the Wahhabis or to put down domestic enemies, it would be 
readily forthcoming from India. Secure in this belief, he sailed from Muscat 
in November 1833 to try once again to reduce Mombasa. 

He was being over-sanguine in his expectations. What had happened in 
'Oman in 1833 was forcing the British Government, in India and in England, 
to make a searching reassessment of the British connexion with Muscat. The 
re-examination began with Blane's report in June 1833 of Sa'id’s apparent 
helplessness in the face of 'Umar ibn 'Ufaisan's demands. 'Oman’s very 
existence as an independent state, it seemed to Blane, was now at stake. He 
had little faith in the Wahhabis' forbearance, and if 'Oman were not to become 
a Wahhabi dependency, and Muscat and its shipping fall into their hands, 
armed intervention by the British Government might prove necessary before 
very long. If such action had to be taken, it would be preferable, Blane 
believed, for the British Government to take it directly rather than through 
Sa'id's agency.’^ The Governor of Bombay, the Earl of Clare, agreed with 
Blane. Turki ibn 'Abdullah, Clare thought, should be told that any encroach¬ 
ment on Sa'id's territories would not be tolerated, and the warning might be 
reinforced by persuading Mehemet 'Ali Pasha of Egypt, if he still exercised 
any kind of suzerainty over Turki, to declare his support for Sa'id, with 
whom he had for some time been on friendly terms. If Turki was now inde¬ 
pendent of the Pasha, it was possible that the Pasha might be contemplating 
the subjection of the Wahhabis for the second time, in which case the British 
Government would have something to go by in framing their policy. Since the 
question of armed intervention was one which Clare did not feel empowered 


Theresa dollars to the pound sterling. In contrast, Guillain in 1846-8 {Documents sur Vhistoire 
. . . de VAfrique orientale, ii. 251) put the revenues of Zanzibar and the other East African 
dependencies at SM.T. 249,000 per annum. These, together with revenues of 3 M.T. 
r 16,100 from 'Oman, ^20,500 from Gwadur, Bandar 'Abbas, and its dependencies, and 
?M.T. 100,000 from private commercial ventures, gave Sa'id an annual income of IM.T. 
485,600, or nearly £xoo,ooo. 

^ [I.O.] Board's Colins,y vol. 1435, Colin. 56726, Blane to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 25 June 
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to decide alone, he referred it to the Governor-General, Lord William Ben- 
tinck, for his consideration.^ 

Bentinck was far from accepting the need for intervention, and he made 
this clear to Clare at the beginning of February 1834. 'The Right Hon'ble the 
Governor-General in Council is not prepared to sanction the employment of 
British arms for the purpose of maintaining the integrity of the continental 
possessions of the Imam of Maskat. If we were once to commit ourselves by 
a declaration of our intention to support that Chief, this line of policy must 
be followed up at any expense, and it is impossible to set limits to the waste 
of blood and treasure which might ensue in consequence.^ Unlike Clare and 
Blane, Bentinck did not consider that the independence of 'Oman was on 
the verge of being extinguished by the Wahhabis. On the contrary, he was 
confident that, in view of the agreement recently concluded between the Amir 
Turki and Saiyid Sa'id, 'a sense of mutual interest will probably lead them 
to abstain from carrying to extremity any differences that may hereafter arise 
between them’. The British Government had no direct cause of quarrel with 
the Wahhabis, nor were the quarrels of the various states of Arabia of any 
vital interest to them. 

Our concern is only with the maritime commerce of the Gulf, and as long as that 
is not molested it matters not to us whether one power or another holds dominion 
on its shores. Even if the Wahabis were to get possession of the harbour at Maskat, 
an event, of which the Imam himself does not appear to entertain any apprehension, 
it does not of necessity follow that they would commence a system of piracy. It is 
more probable that, being already sensible, from their recollection of past events in 
the Gulf, of our maritime superiority, they would dread to provoke us, and, as they 
would, under the circumstances supposed, have taken their place as a substantive 
power in that quarter, that they would be glad to continue the same friendly connec¬ 
tion with us which has always subsisted between us and the Imam. . . . But even if 
the worst contingency that can be supposed likely to take place were actually to 
happen, and the Wahabis were not only to acquire possession of the port of Maskat, 
but also to commit acts of piracy on the Gulf Trade, it is conceived that it would be 
much cheaper and easier to chastise them under these circumstances than to take 
up the question in its present state and constitute ourselves the guardians of the 
possessions of the Imam of Muskat against all his enemies. ... On the whole His 
Lordship in Council considers it fortunate that it has been so clearly established by 
the result of former discussions that we are not under any defensive engagements 
with the Imam of Maskat, and it is requested that the British. Authorities in the 
Gulf may be instructed to observe a strict neutrality in any disputes that may arise 
between him and any of his neighbours on the Continent of Arabia.^ 

The Governor-General’s decision was conveyed to Sa'id through his agent at 
Bombay in March 1834. Though it was nothing more than a reiteration of the 
policy that had been followed since the Bani Bu 'Ali expedition, Sa'id preferred 

Same collection, Minute by Clare, 4 Sept. 1833. 

2 [I.O.] Board's Colins.^ vol. 1516, Colin. 59859, C. E. Trevelyan (Deputy Secy, to Govt.) 
to John Bax (Secy, to Govt., Bombay), Fort William, i Feb. 1834. 
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to ascribe it, not to the aversion of the Government of India^ to military 
operations on the Arabian mainland, but to pique on their part at his conclu¬ 
sion, the previous September, of a commercial treaty with the United States. 
He had already received a visit at Zanzibar in February 1834 from a frigate 
of the East Indies station, H.M.S. Imogene, whose commander, Lieutenant 
H. Hart, had made pointed inquiries into the provisions and purpose of the 
treaty. Hart had been sent by Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore, the commander- 
in-chief, East Indies, to investigate a rumour that had been circulating since 
the treaty’s negotiation that Sahd had offered the Americans a settlement on 
the African coast in return for help in reducing Mombasa. In fact, as Hart dis¬ 
covered, the treaty was perfectly innocent. It owed its origin to the initiative 
of a Salem merchant, one of several engaged in trade with Zanzibar, who 
had persuaded the United States Government that American trade in the 
Indian Ocean would benefit from the conclusion of a commercial treaty with 
Sahd. The merchant in question, Captain Edmund Roberts, was appointed 
‘Special Agent to the Governments of Cochin China, Siam and Muscat’ by 
the United States Government, with instructions to conclude trade agree¬ 
ments with them. He sailed from Boston in the United States sloop Peacock 
in March 1832, and arrived at Muscat in September 1833. On 21 September 
he and Safid signed a treaty of amity and commerce, providing for the levying 
of a duty of not more than five per cent, on goods landed from American ships 
at the Sultan’s ports (the same as that paid on goods from British ships), for 
reciprocal ‘most favoured nation’ treatment for the traders and vessels of each 
party at the other’s ports, for the establishment of United States consuls at 
the principal ports of commerce in the Sultan’s dominions, and for the exer¬ 
cise by them of extra-territorial rights over United States citizens. There was 
nothing in the treaty involving the cession of territory or the grant of American 
help to Sahd against the Mazari‘ of Mombasa.^ 

When Hart questioned him about the treaty, Sahd offered to alter or revoke 
it if Hart thought it would cause offence to the British Government.^ He 
offered further, as an expression of his regard for the British Government, to 
make over to the Royal Navy the flagship of his fleet, the Liverpool (74 guns), 
built at Bombay some years previously. ‘She is in very good condition,’ Sahd 
told Hart, ‘but is too large for the service of Muskat; and if the King of 

^ The term replaced that of ‘the Supreme Government’ after the charter revision of 1833. 

2 For the text of the treaty, see Aitchison, Treaties, XI, Appendix 5. Roberts’s account of 
his mission is in his Embassy to the Eastern Courts of Cochin China, Siam and Muscat, 1832-4. 
See also Coupland, East Africa and its Invaders, pp. 367-72. The treaty was ratified by the 
U.S. Government in June 1834. The consuls provided for in the treaty were stationed there¬ 
after at Zanzibar, where American trade was concentrated, and a consular agent was not 
appointed to Muscat until 1880. The treaty remained in force until 20 Dec. 1958, when it was 
replaced by a new treaty of ‘amity, economic relations and consular rights’. 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 17, Gov.-in-Council'to Court, 30 Sept. 1834 (No. 
26 Pol. Dept.). Hart’s report is reprinted in [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, pp. 273-83. It 
seems that Sa*id was also engaged in trying to procure some 2,000 soldiers from Queen 
Ranavolana of Madagascar to throw against Mombasa, and had even offered marriage to the 
lady as an inducement. She rejected both approaches (Hart’s report, pp, 277-8). 
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England will accept of her, it will make me very happy/^ Admiral Gore, to 
whom Hart reported the offer, was inclined to accept it, although he suspected 
that acceptance 'might be construed into a pledge in the King's name to 
support the Imaum in his breach of treaty with the Americans, of which he 
appears thoroughly to repent'.^ Bentinck, to whom Gore referred the question, 
agreed. Although he regretted the fact of Sa'id’s having concluded the treaty, 
the Governor-General felt that there was nothing in it that could reasonably 
or legally be objected to, and he strongly doubted the propriety or expediency 
of accepting Sahd's offer to break it.^ 

Sahd’s offer, however, despite Gore's suspicions, had not been intended 
seriously: he was too sensible of the commercial benefits to be gained from 
the treaty to want to disown it. Rather had his intention been to impress the 
British Government in England, to whom he knew that his offer and that to 
make over the Liverpool to the Royal Navy would be transmitted, with the 
depth of his regard for them. In return, he hoped that pressure might be put 
upon the Indian authorities to uphold his rule in 'Oman, while he devoted 
his energies to African affairs. His offer arrived at a time when the Court of 
Directors was beginning to feel concern over the general trend of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay's policy towards 'Oman in the last few years. On 16 April 
1834 the Directors summed up their misgivings in a dispatch to the Governor- 
in-Council, in which they pointed out that, starting with Major Wilson's 
warning to the Piratical Shaikhs in February 1830 to stay out of the troubles 
then occurring in 'Oman, there had been a gradual departure from the policy 
of non-interference in the internal affairs of the Arabian states which had 
been adhered to since the Bani Bu 'Ali expedition. The dispatch of cruisers 
to Muscat in the same month, and again in May 1832, was a further step in 
this direction. It was fortunate, in the Directors' view, that Sa'id had dis¬ 
avowed this aid on his return from Africa. 'Had that assistance been accepted', 
they pointed out, ‘it would have imposed on us the necessity of restraining 
him from the execution of unjust enterprises, should such be undertaken or 
meditated by him against other states; since it would be highly improper to 
allow unlimited licence of aggression to one whom we protect from the extreme 
consequences of the hostility which he may provoke.'^ The lesson to be drawn 
from these events, the Directors thought, was clear. 'We do not think that you 
are by any means bound by your former act to tender him the like assistance 
on the future recurrence of a similar crisis in his affairs; his having declined 
to avail himself of it, is a sufficient reason for not renewing the offer.'s 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV j p. 276. See also Coupland, East Africa and its Invaders, 
p. 479. 

2 [I.O.] Board's Sec. and Pol. Gen. Corresp., vol. 2 (i), Gore to Capt. Geo. Elliot (Secy, to 
Admty.), 10 Apr. 1834, enclosed in Elliot to Secy, to India Board, i Aug. 1834. 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 17, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 30 Sept. 1834 (No. 
26 Pol. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Pol. Desp. to Bombay, vol. 4, Court to Gov.-in-Council, 16 Apr. 1834 (No. 6 Pol. 
Dept.). 5 jbid. 
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Not long after penning this dispatch the Directors learned of the new out¬ 
breaks in 'Oman in 1833, of the arrival of the Wahhabis at Buraimi, and of 
Blane's and Clare's recommendations about armed intervention. Their re¬ 
action was to repeat to the Governor of Bombay in August 1834, in even 
stronger terms, the warning of the previous April. Tf the spirit of these pro¬ 
ceedings be adhered to in your future conduct, the Imaum of Muscat must 
be considered as taken publicly and avowedly under your protection; and as 
a necessary consequence the whole of his conduct towards other states must 
be considered as now under your control. To protect him against hostility, 
without restraining him from committing aggression on others, would be to 
give him an unlimited licence for injustice.'^ That the Government of Bombay 
had acted primarily out of concern for the effects on the maritime peace of the 
Gulf of the disturbances in 'Oman the Directors did not doubt, nor did they 
deny that past experience made it likely that the conquest of 'Oman by the 
Wahhabis would be detrimental to British interests in the Gulf. But, they 
asked, had the Bombay authorities given sufficient thought to the implications 
of their recommendation to the Governor-General that armed intervention in 
'Oman might prove necessary ? The Directors thought not. 

Whether the various proceedings to which we have now adverted were or were 
not advisable, they have unquestionably placed us in an altogether new position 
with regard to the States of the Gulph, and a position from which, when once 
occupied, it will not be easy for us to recede. But unless we do recede from it, we 
must be prepared for what will inevitably follow, the gradual assumption of the 
functions of supreme arbitrators in all the disputes of those states. This would be 
a result extremely to be deprecated. The British Government is not necessarily 
concerned in the quarrels of the Arab Chiefs, except in preventing their mutual 
hostilities from becoming a pretext for piracy. It is of little consequence to us what 
power predominates in the Gulph, as long as commerce continues free and un¬ 
molested and the country remains tranquil.^ 

The Directors did not think that there was much danger to be apprehended 
from the Wahhabis. On the contrary, they felt that the extension of a general 
hegemony over the Arabian coast by the Wahhabi Amir might eventually 
even prove beneficial to the security of trade. Therefore, they concluded, 

we should extremely disapprove of any proceedings calculated to commit us un¬ 
necessarily to hostile measures against these people. . . . We have no hesitation in 
positively enjoining that you hold out no hopes to the Imaum, or any other chief, of 
your interfering for their protection against the Wahabees, while that people con¬ 
tinue to respect the British flag and to abstain from all hostile proceedings against 
our Government and its subjects.^ 

This, then, was the Directors' mood when Sa'id's offer to abrogate the 
American treaty and to make over the Liverpool to the Royal Navy reached 

^ [I.O.] Pol. Desp. to Bombay, vol. 4, Court to Gov.-in-Council, 20 Aug. 1834 (No. 10 Pol. 
Dept.). ^ Ibid. 3 Ibid. 
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them. They were not inclined to treat it graciously. As they could hardly 
upbraid Sahd for making it, they vented their anger upon Lieutenant Hart 
for having discussed political matters with him, and for having, through his 
clumsy questioning of that ruler about the American treaty, presented him 
with an opening to put forward an offer which could only embarrass the East 
India Company in its relations with Muscat. ‘How much did the American 
treaty matter r the Secret Committee of the Court asked in a letter to the In¬ 
dia Board on 27 August. ‘The Americans are not objects of political jealousy 
to us in India; and the trifling trade which they may carry on in their small 
vessels with the territory of the Imaum of Muscat is not likely to interfere 
with our own.’^ Hart had trespassed upon a field in which, as had recently been 
confirmed in Parliament’s revision of the Company’s charter, the Govern¬ 
ment of India were the ‘supreme authority’, viz. the conduct of relations 
with states adjacent to British India. ‘As it is obvious’, the Committee went 
on, ‘that the Indian Government must be far better acquainted with all the 
circumstances on which a correct judgement can be formed on any matter to 
be adjusted with the states in India, than any other party, ... no communica¬ 
tion on general subjects of Government shall be held with those states, except 
through the Governor-General in Council.’^ The naval commander-in-chief, 
East Indies, had asked for instructions about dealing with Sa'id’s offer of the 
Liverpool. ‘There is one general instruction which ... he ought to receive 
without delay,’ the Committee commented tartly, ‘and that is, to leave all 
such matters to the Indian Government entirely, though he may always be 
sure that any information or suggestion which His Excellency may have to 
offer will be respectfully received and attended to.’^ The Admiralty would 
have to decide whether or not to accept the Liverpool, and, if they did accept 
it, whether a suitable gift should be made in return. But, the Committee 
observed gloomily, ‘no compensation which can be made to the Imaum will 
remove from his mind the notion that he has conferred upon His Britannic 
Majesty an obligation which ought to be remembered wherever he had 
occasion to apply for support, or to solicit a favor from the Indian Govern¬ 
ment.’^ 

These sentiments were echoed by the India Board, which deplored the 
possible consequences if the offer of the Liverpool were to be accepted, especi¬ 
ally as the Bombay Government had, in the Board’s view, ‘already interfered 
in favor of the Imam of Muscat more frequently and to a greater extent than 
. . . is considered to be proper or desirable’.s However, much as the Board 
might deplore the risk of further entanglement in Muscat’s affairs, it had to 
view British relations with 'Oman in a wider context than that simply of 


* [I.O.] Board's Sec. and Pol. Gen. Corresp., vol. 2 (i), T. L. Peacock (Asst. Examiner, 
E. India House) to J. A. Stewart Mackenzie (Secy., India Board), 27 Aug. 1834. 

^ Ibid. 3 Ibid. Ibid. 

® [I.O.] Board's Sec. and Pol. Gen. Corresp., vol. 2 (i), Mackenzie to Capt. Geo. Elliot, 
5 Sept. 1834. 
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Arabian politics. The Board, the Foreign Office, and the Admiralty were all 
concerned at this time with investigations into the possibility of establish¬ 
ing steam communication with India, ^ and the Select Committee on Steam 
Navigation had recommended to Parliament in July 1834 efforts should 
be made to set up such a communication by way of both the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf. Muscat’s importance to both routes was self-evident. It was 
known that Mehemet 'Ali was well aware of Muscat’s strategic significance, 
and that he was again betraying an interest in eastern Arabian affairs. None 
of these considerations could be ignored in reaching a decision on future 
policy towards Sahd. 

At the beginning of November 1834 King William IV sent a message to 
Charles Grant, the President of the India Board, impressing upon him the 
advisability of opening up the Red Sea as well as the Persian Gulf as a steam 
route to India. The King, who took a great interest in the projected steam 
communication, had been impressed by arguments put forward by Admiral 
Gore concerning the Red Sea route and ‘the importance of the position of 
Muscat, especially with reference to the facilities of occupying it which 
Mahomet Ali would derive from his possessions of Mocha and Jedda’.^ While 
the King did not believe such a move was imminent, he felt, nevertheless, 
that ‘it applies with considerable force to the permanent security of the 
projected navigation, and it might therefore be very desirable to obviate its 
possible occurrence by a Treaty with the Imaum, who appears to be well 
disposed to England’.^ Grant, in reply, sent the King Hart’s report on his visit 
to Sahd and the subsequent correspondence connected with it. William IV 
was astonished at the fuss made by East India House over Hart’s visit, and 
he wrote to Grant on 10 November expressing his annoyance at the Secret 
Committee’s contention that the Company alone had the right to communicate 
with, as they put it, ‘states in India’. 

His Majesty has yet to learn that Eastern Arabia and its coasts form part of India 
and constitute any portion of the peninsula over which the Company claim ‘supreme 
authority’. He does not see, therefore, why Sir John Gore should not have sent 
Captain Hart to Muscat, or why His Majesty’s Government should be deprived of 
the benefit of the appearance of one of His ships in that quarter, or of the informa¬ 
tion to be derived from the observations and communications of an intelligent naval 
officer on any part of the Persian Gulf. Nor do the results of Captain Hart’s visit to 
the Imaum of Muscat appear to His Majesty to be subjects of regret; although . . . 
he entirely approves of the advice that the present of the ‘Liverpool’ should be 
declined. 

Various circumstances have occurred [the King went on] which in His Majesty’s 
opinion render the position of Muscat and other points on the coasts and shores of 
Arabia, objects of immediate interest to the King’s Government as well as to that of 
the East India Company. Mahomed Ali is admitted by the Indian authorities to be 

^ See below, Ch. VII. 

2 [ 1 . 0 .] Board's Sec. and Pol. Gen. Corresp.y vol. 2 (i), Sir Herbert Taylor (Priv. Secy, to 
King) to Grant, 2 Nov. 1834. 3 Ibid. 
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the power first in importance in Arabia. He has been directing his attention to the 
line of coast approaching Muscat, and he may covet the possession of that point; 
while it is allowed also that the Imaum of Muscat looks to him in a yet greater 
degree than he does to the East India Company for protection and support.^ 

While William IV appreciated and shared the Company’s reluctance to be¬ 
come embroiled in the petty disputes of Arabian princes, he was not prepared 
to admit, especially in view of the Viceroy of Egypt’s possible ambitions, 
'that the position of Muscat and its possible fate can be an object of indiffer¬ 
ence to him’.2 The fact that Mehemet 'Ali held Egypt, much of Syria, and 
the coasts of the Red Sea; that the proposed steam communication by way 
of the Euphrates and Persian Gulf would have to pass through Syria and that 
by the Red Sea through Egypt; and, finally, that the British Government were 
contributing substantially to the costs of these projects, appeared to William 
IV 'to offer quite sufficient ground for his own Government, and those em¬ 
ployed by it, directing to the coasts of Arabia and to the states of that country 
the attention which the Company, as the supreme authority in India, seem 
to claim as their exclusive prerogative’.^ 

Much of William IV’s irritation arose from his fondness for the Navy and 
his resentment that a naval officer should be censured for carrying out orders. 
But the Secret Committee’s and the India Board’s annoyance at what they 
considered an intrusion into their political domain is also understandable. 
They still remembered the difficulties caused by Captain Owen’s activities 
on the East African coast a few years earlier, and Owen himself had revived 
their apprehensions during 1834 by applying to the Foreign Office to be 
appointed British consul-general for East Africa and South Arabia.^ Charles 
Grant was not inclined, therefore, to pay much heed to the King’s protests. 
Instead, he read him a rather stern constitutional lesson on the subject of the 
Company’s primary responsibility for the conduct of relations with states 
which lay within the sphere of interest of the Government of India. 

It has, ... for national purposes, been resolved ... to trust the Company with the 
care of the national interests beyond their proper frontier. It is thus that they have 
been charged with the superintendence of our intercourse with Persia, the Pachalic 
of Bagdad, and the states on the Persian Gulf and on the coast of Arabia. . . . This, 
at least, is clear, that the authority immediately charged with the care of the political 
intercourse with such countries ought to have the exclusive management of it. If 
the Company be that authority, it follows that no communication of a political 
nature should be entered into on the part of Great Britain with the states referred to, 
except in concert with the Company.^ 

Lieutenant Hart’s visit to the Sultan of Muscat had been primarily political 
in purpose, Grant continued, and it was for this reason that exception had 

* [ 1 . 0 .] Board's Sec. and Pol. Gen. Corresp.j vol. z (i), Taylor to Grant, lo Nov. 1834. 

^ Ibid. 3 Ibid. 

* See [LO.] Board's Sec. and Pol. Gen. Corresp.y vol. z (i), Owen to Viscount Palmerston, 

8 Sept. 1834. 

5 [I.O.] Board's Sec. and Pol. Gen, Corresp.y vol. z (i), Grant to Taylor, 25 Nov. 1834. 
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been taken to it. ‘Whatever be the extent of intercourse, so long as it be not 
political, between His Majesty’s Navy and the Princes of the East, the Com¬ 
pany could have no desire, and assuredly no right, to offer a remark; but if it 
take a political character, the case is altered.’ In the final event, Grant assured 
the King, control of policy towards any state lay with the King’s Ministers. 

No instructions affecting our relations with states like those of Arabia, or any of the 
states of the East, can be issued by the East India Company without the previous 
sanction of the Commissioners [for the Affairs of India], whose President is a mem¬ 
ber of the Cabinet; or, in other words, no instructions can be issued unless they are 
in harmony with the general policy of the British Government. . , . Whatever be the 
mode or form of administration, India, as part of the British Empire, is as much 
under the King’s Government as Jamaica or the Canadas. The authority of the 
Company is the King’s authority, and between these two there can be no sound 
distinction, no separation of interests. Whatever impairs the Company’s authority 
within its proper sphere of action, whatever infringes upon it, or interposes a 
separate or rival agency, does, at one and the same time, injure and derogate from 
the power of the Sovereign.^ 

To all intents and purposes this ended the flare-up over Hart’s visit. The 
Bang did not participate further in the argument, and the Admiralty sent 
orders to Gore to caution his officers against holding communication on 
political matters with Eastern rulers. The central question of relations 
with Muscat, however, still remained to be settled. The Court of Directors 
had made its position clear in its dispatches to the Governor of Bombay of 
16 April and, more particularly, 20 August 1834, which the Directors had 
expressed themselves as being in ‘full accord’ with the spirit of Bentinck’s 
pronouncement of i February 1834, that British arms and money were not 
to be employed to preserve the integrity of Sa'id’s possessions. The Directors 
agreed, also, with Gore’s original assessment of the misunderstandings that 
might arise were the Liverpool to be taken into the Royal Navy. The India 
Board concurred in this decision, and late in 1834 the Admiralty stated that 
they did not want the ship. It seemed that Sahd’s gambit had failed. He was 
not prepared to give up so easily, however. When, by April 1835, he had 
received no definite answer to his offer, he made up his mind to wait no longer 
but to send the Liverpool direct to England. She was put in the charge of Captain 
Robert Cogan of the Indian Navy^, with instructions to sell her if William IV 

^ [I.O.] Board's, Sec. and Pol. Gen. Corresp.y vol. 2 (i), Grant to Taylor, 25 Nov. 1834. 

^ [I.O.] Board's Sec. and Pol. Gen. Corresp.j vol. 3 (i), J. Barrow (Secy, to Admty.) to Gore, 
12 Sept. 1834. Hart, on his return to England in 1835, protested to H. St. George Tucker, 
who had been one of the two Chairmen of the Company in 1834, against what he considered 
‘severe and untrue remarks' uttered by the Secret Committee on his conduct. Tucker found 
the tone of the protest offensive and complained to the Admiralty about it. A near wrangle 
then ensued between Tucker and Hart, the Company and the Admiralty, which dragged on 
for two months and ended with Hart's apologizing to the Chairs, the Chairs' refusing to 
accept the apology as adequate, Lord Auckland, the First Lord of the Admiralty, intervening 
to persuade Tucker to accept it and to forget the matter, and, finally, with Hart's apologizing 
personally to Tucker. (See [I.O.] Board's Sec. and Pol. Gen. Corresp., vol. 4 (i).) 
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declined her as a gift.^ By the time Cogan reached England in 1836 the India 
Board had undergone a change of heart towards Sa'id. While there was still 
an aversion to becoming embroiled in his problems in Arabia—though these 
had lessened as a result of the weakening of the Wahhabis’ power after the 
death of Turki ibn 'Abdullah in 1834^—-the strategic importance of Muscat 
had attained a higher estimation in British eyes, not only because a firm 
decision had been taken to explore both the Euphrates River and the Red 
Sea routes for the purposes of steam communication with India, but also, as 
will be described in the next chapter, because a new phase of Egyptian activity 
in Arabia seemed to be beginning. Sa'id had, therefore, to be humoured. The 
Liverpool was taken into the Navy and renamed the Imam, and a steam yacht, 
the Prince Regent, was sent out to him as a present in return.^ It was not 
exactly what Sa'id wanted but it was all he was to receive for the time being 
in the way of encouragement from the British Government.^ 

* * # 

Sa'id’s third visit to East Africa lasted for almost a year and a half, from 
November 1833 until the spring of 1835. He failed yet again to take Mombasa, 
and in his absence 'Oman slipped further from his grasp. He had left as joint 
regents his son, Hilal, and his nephew, Muhammad ibn Salim, both of them 
in their early twenties, and both, in the opinion of Blane, unfit to govern. ^ 
The system of government had now degenerated into holding the more 
important towns in the Batinah by means of walis and garrisons, and relying 
upon a few well-disposed tribal leaders to preserve a semblance of A 1 Bu 
Sa'id jurisdiction in the interior. In 1834 this frail system was dealt two 
serious blows. Early in the year the wali of Rastaq, Sa'ud ibn 'Ali, was mur¬ 
dered, and Hamud ibn 'Azzan of Sauhar moved quickly to occupy the town. 
In the spring, Muhammad ibn Nasir, tamimah of the Bani Jabir and Sa'id’s 
oldest and most faithful ally among the tribal chieftains, died. His death 
exposed Muscat to attack by Hamud ibn 'Azzan, for the capitaPs safety in the 
past had depended in large measure upon the tribal levies which Muhammad 
ibn Nasir could raise for its defence. There was every likelihood, also, that the 
districts for which he had been responsible, the Dhahirah and the watershed 


^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. i8, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 29 July 1835 (No. 
29 Pol. Dept.). In truth, the ship was an encumbrance to Sahd. He had originally wanted a 
frigate, but the specifications he gave to the Bombay dockyard at the time of LiverpooVs con¬ 
struction were such, especially with regard to the number of guns she was to carry, that they 
could only be met by constructing a ‘seventy-fourh 

^ See below, pp. 244-5 289. 

3 [I.O.] Pol. Desp. to Bombay, vol. 5, Court to Gov.-in-Council, 8 June 1836 (No. 3 Pol, 
Dept.). 

The Prince Regent proved to be as great an encumbrance to him as the Liverpool had been, 
and in 1840 he was allowed to make a present of it to the Governor-General of India. 

5 [I.O.] Board^s Colins., vol. 1516, Colin. 59859, enclos. to Bombay Pol. Letter 39 of 
24 Dec. 1834, Blane to Norris, 3 July 1834. 
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of the northern Hajar, would fall to Hamud. Another danger was that the 
Wahhabi naib at Buraimi might take advantage of the death of the Bani 
Jabir chief to push the Wahhabi frontier up to the watershed of the Hajar. 

There was little evidence that the naib, Muhammad ibn 'Abdul 'Aziz, 
regarded the agreement concluded by Sa'id and the Amir Turki the previous 
year, which recognized and guaranteed each other's dominions, as restraining 
him from interfering in 'Oman's affairs. On the contrary, he viewed it, as he 
informed Blane in a letter on lo April 1834, simply as confirming the exten¬ 
sion of Wahhabi rule over 'Oman. . Tookey bin Saood was now the only 
authority on the continent of Arabia, and . . . both citizens and Bedouins, 
maritime as well as inland tribes, having all acknowledged his supremacy, he 
was in fact the ruler of the country, including Haajar, Oman, and the coast 
from Jaalan to Kateef. . . .'^ Muhammad ibn 'Abdul 'Aziz's letter was written 
to protest against Blane’s rejection of an earlier protest by him against a 
punitive action taken by the Resident against the Qawasim of Ras al-Khaima 
for piracy. The Qawasim, Muhammad ibn 'Abdul 'Aziz asserted, were Wah¬ 
habi subjects, and any complaint that the Resident had to make against them 
should be addressed to the Amir Turki or to him as his representative.^ There 
was some basis for the claim to authority over the Qawasim, but it was not as 
firm as Muhammad ibn 'Abdul 'Aziz tried to make out. 'The people of Ras 
al-Khaimah', the Residency Agent at Sharjah reported, also in April 1834, 
‘are devoted to Abdul Aziz whose policy lies in fomenting divisions and 
quarrels between the different Shaikhs. Otherwise, were any union to subsist 
among them it would be impossible for a handful of Wahhabi soldiers to 
hold the whole province of Oman in such subjection as it now is. Shaikh 
Sultan [the Qasimi chief] secretly views his proceedings with disgust, but 
were he to attempt to act in opposition to his directions, his own subjects 
would rise up against him.'^ 

A month later any chance of a Wahhabi attack on 'Oman in 1834 
effectively ruled out by the assassination of the Amir Turki and by the dis¬ 
turbances that followed in Najd and Hasa. Turki was slain at Riyadh early 
in May by his cousin, Mishari ibn 'Abdur Rahman ibn Sa'ud, who then pro¬ 
claimed himself Amir. Faisal, Turki's eldest son, was engaged at the time in 
trying to raise the blockade which had been imposed upon Qatif and 'Uqair 
by the A 1 Khalifah of Bahrain, who had repudiated their agreement of 1831 
with Turki, and declared war upon him.^ Breaking off hostilities with the 

* [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 442, Lieut. A. B. Kemball, ‘Historical Sketch of the 
Wahabee Tribe of Arabs, 1832-1844'. For the original of this letter, see [I.O.] Board's Colins., 
vol, 1435, Colin. 56726, Muhammad ibn ‘Abdul ‘Aziz to Blane, i Dhu’l-Hijjah 1249. 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, loc. cit. 

3 P. Gulf Residency Files, Book Lxxxvn, Mullah Husain to Blane, i Apr. 1834. 

* Philby {Arabia, p, 108) says that Turki's murder was instigated by Isma‘il Bey, the 
Egyptian commander at Madinah, but opinion in the Gulf at the time was that the Al Khalifah 
chief, ‘Abdullah ibn Ahmad, was probably responsible. (See [I.O.] Board's Colins., vol. 1516, 
Colin. 59859, Blane to Chief Secy., Bombay, ii June 1834; and Bombay Selectiom XXIV, 
loc. cit.) 
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A 1 Kiialifah, Faisal made for Riyadh with 'Umar ibn 'Ufaisan, the governor 
of Hasa, and a contingent of tribesmen. Early in June they forced their way 
into the capital and slew Mishari. Faisal was acclaimed amir but he still had 
to make his authority felt throughout his dominions and especially in Hasa, 
where the former ruling family, the A 1 'Arai'ar, had taken advantage of the 
confusion following Turki’s death to try to recover their previous position.^ 

Blane's term as Resident ended in the summer of 1834. On his way back 
to India in July he called at Muscat to see whether Hamud ibn 'Azzan still 
held Rastaq or whether he had restored it to Sa'id’s regents. When the regents 
told him that Hamud had refused to hand over the town, Blane wrote to him 
to say that if he committed any further aggressions, thereby placing himself 
in a position of declared hostility to Sa'id, he would suffer the penalty of 
being considered an enemy of the British Government. On arrival at Bombay 
Blane explained that he had been forced to take this step by the incompetence 
of the men whom Sa'id had left in charge of the government at Muscat. Sa'id, 
Blane said, was reluctant to delegate power or responsibility to able men, 
possibly out of fear or jealousy, with the consequence that the government was 
deficient in men of talent. It could be argued that, if Sa'id was so reluctant to 
delegate authority, he should not absent himself from Muscat so frequently 
and for such long periods; but Blane was prepared to absolve Sa'id on this 
score because he derived the greater part of his revenue from his African 
possessions, including the money needed to buy off the Wahhabis. His true 
interests, therefore, required the conservation of those possessions. If this 
view of Sa'id^s behaviour were accepted, and if the preservation of the Muscat 
alliance were thought desirable, Blane argued, it naturally followed that some 
aid should be lent him against his enemies. After all, the Resident added 
pointedly, it was largely due to the encouragement given the rebellious Mazari' 
at Mombasa by a British naval officer that Sa'id had had to spend so much 
time in East Africa.^ 

Though Clare agreed with Blane's arguments and sympathized with Sa'id 
in his predicament, he had to adhere to the policy laid down by Bentinck the 
previous February and confirmed by the Court of Directors in April. He 
therefore sent orders to Blane's assistant. Captain Hennell, who was acting 
as Resident, not to deviate from that policy and to refuse any request for 
material aid which might be made to him by Sa'id or any of his officials.^ 
What Bentinck, and after him the Court of Directors, seem to have failed to 
grasp (if they had grasped it, they had refused to admit its implications) was 
that Clare and Blane had not advocated the preservation of 'Omanis integrity, 
whether against rebellion from within or attack from without, as an end in 
itself, but for the sake of maritime peace in the Gulf and adjacent waters. If, 

^ [I.O.] Board''s Colins,y vol. 1516, Colin. 59859, Hennell to Norris, 15 July and 22 Sept. 
1834. 

^ Same collection, Blane to Norris, H.C.C. Amhersty at sea, 3 July 1834. 

^ Same collection, Norris to Hennell, 21 July 1834. 
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through the recurrence of upheavals caused by the ambitions and resentments 
of Hamud ibn 'Azzan or other local chieftains in 'Oman, the rule of the main 
A 1 Bu Sahd line were to collapse, the dismemberment of 'Oman was bound 
to follow. The Qawasim would seize the Shamailiyah tract and the harbours 
to the north of it, Khaur Fakkan, Khaur Kalba, and Dibba, thereby acquiring 
bases outside the Gulf for piratical operations in the Gulf of 'Oman and be¬ 
yond. Hamud ibn 'Azzan, or some other member of the collateral branch of 
the A 1 Bu Sa'id, might as easily make himself master of parts of the interior, 
of the Batinah, and even of Muscat itself. 

The greatest potential danger came from the Wahhabis. If Faisal ibn Turki 
succeeded in obtaining over Najd and Hasa that same mastery that his father 
had exerted, it would be only a matter of time before he turned to the con¬ 
quest of 'Oman. His task would be all the easier if the A 1 Bu Sa'id dynasty 
had already been overthrown from within. If the prognostications of a succes¬ 
sion of British political officers from David Seton onwards were correct, and 
Muscat’s shipping were then to fall under Wahhabi control, the Gulf would 
be subjected to a new reign of maritime terror equalling, if not exceeding, that 
of the first two decades of the century. For there was little indication that the 
Wahhabi spirit had changed in the interval: the difference lay merely in the 
relative power of Faisal, and Turki before him, and that of their predecessors. 
While the Court of Directors preferred to believe that the establishment of 
Wahhabi ascendancy over the Arabian littoral of the Gulf need not necessarily 
be productive of evil results, and that the good sense of the Wahhabi Amir 
could be counted upon to obviate any danger of a return to piracy by the 
maritime tribes, Blane and the Bombay authorities were disposed to ascribe 
the restraint shown thus far by Turki and his son rather to their lack of 
strength than to any genuine forbearance. Certainly the record of Wahhabi 
activities in south-eastern Arabia up to that time afforded little ground for the 
Court’s optimism: far from composing tribal quarrels the Wahhabis had been 
more inclined to foment and exploit them as a means of gaining and retaining 
a foothold in the area. Even if Faisal’s intentions were benevolent, he hardly 
possessed the resources to carry them out. His naib at Buraimi was not only 
powerless to compose the Bani Yas~Qasimi quarrel but he could not even 
collect zakat from the tribes.^ If Blane’s view of the probable direction of 
Faisal’s future policy was the more realistic one, it followed that the British 
Government would, at some stage, be forced to intervene to prevent the dis¬ 
ruption of the maritime peace of the Gulf. It was Blane’s contention that it 
was better to do so sooner, when intervention would serve both to uphold 
the government of a proven friend and to deter his local enemies from taking 
advantage of the weakness of the Sultanate to break it up, than later, when it 
would entail hostilities against the Wahhabi conquerors of the country. 

In the latter half of 1834, however, a more immediate threat to the maritime 

* See P. Chilf Residency Files, Book Lxxxvn, Mullah Husain (Res, Agent, Sharjah) to 
Resident, z Nov. 1834. 
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security of the Gulf was not an imminent Wahhabi conquest of 'Oman but 
the Bani Yas-Qasimi war. Up to the late summer of 1833 fighting between 
the two confederacies had generally been limited to scuffles on the pearl banks 
or to raids, particularly by the Manasir allies of the A 1 Bu Falah, on a rivahs 
herds or date plantations. But in September 1833 Sultan ibn Saqr, the para¬ 
mount chief of the Qawasim, led a force of over 500 of his tribesmen and 750 
A 1 Bu Falasah from Dubai in a seaborne assault upon Abu Dhabi. They were 
confronted on landing with a massed force of Bani Yas and Manasir, and at 
the sight of this formidable array the Qawasim and their allies panicked and 
fled to their dhows. Forty-five were killed in the flight and 235 A 1 Bu Falasah 
were taken prisoner and made to return to their homes at Abu Dhabi. Shaikh 
Sultan himself was almost drowned while escaping. Of the 102 vessels in the 
Qasimi-Al Bu Falasah fleet, 66 were captured. Though shaken by this defeat 
Sultan ibn Saqr was determined to try again. With the aid of his dependant, 
the Shaikh of 'Ajman, and his kinsman, the Shaikh of Lingah, he gathered a 
fresh fleet and sailed for Abu Dhabi in November. For three days he tried to 
take the town by storm, and when this failed he settled down to besiege it. By 
the close of the year, blockaded by sea and beleaguered by land, the Bani Yas 
were near starvation; yet they managed to get three dhows to sea to harry and 
capture 'Ajman and Qasimi shipping. On land, Khalifah ibn Shakhbut suc¬ 
ceeded in the new year in driving off Shaikh Sultan’s Bedouin allies who were 
intercepting his food supplies from the Buraimi Oasis. Before long the crews 
of the Qasimi blockading fleet were beginning to suffer as much hardship as 
the besieged Bani Yas, and Sultan ibn Saqr was at length forced to admit 
failure. A truce was concluded through the agency of the Shaikh of Lingah, 
the Qawasim undertaking to raise the blockade, and the Bani Yas to restore 
the Qasimi vessels that they had captured.^ 

The truce lasted until June 1834 when it was broken by a force of Manasir 
who raided Qasimi territory. The Qawasim retaliated by seizing 10 Bani Yas 
vessels on the pearl banks and carrying off the crews and their catch. The 
action brought about a general retirement of Bani Yas and Qasimi fishing 
boats from the banks for the rest of the season. At the close of the summer a 
new truce was arranged by Shaikh Khalifah’s aged father. Shaikh Shakhbut, 
the Bani Yas chief agreeing to recognize the secession of the A 1 Bu Falasah 
section to Dubai as zfait accompli, and to regard them henceforth as coming 
under the jurisdiction of Sultan ibn Saqr.^ It was a bitter concession for 
Khalifah ibn Shakhbut to have to make, and it seems to have been respon¬ 
sible for carrying the pent-up resentment of the Bani Yas beyond the point 
where it could be restrained any longer. 


^ [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, pp. 332-3, Kemball, ‘Historical Sketch of the Joasmee, 
1832-1844’, and pp. 470-3, ‘Historical Sketch of the Beniyas, 1831-1843’. See also, Lorimer, 
Gazetteer of P. Gulf, i. 691-3. 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 473, Kemball, ‘Historical Sketch of the Beniyas, 
1831-1843*. 
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Along the whole length of the Pirate Coast in the closing months of 1834 
the tribes were in a sullen mood. Their lives, never far removed from sub¬ 
sistence level at the best of times, had been made miserable to the verge of 
desperation by the war of attrition carried on by the Qasimi and A 1 Bu Falah 
chieftains. Crops and plantations had been destroyed or damaged, flocks 
decimated by raiding, and the normal agricultural and pastoral cycles dis¬ 
rupted by the almost constant calling of the tribesmen to arms. Worst of all, 
the loss of the pearl fishery for three seasons running had left the tribes with¬ 
out their usual means of obtaining basic necessities from abroad. To many 
there seemed no way open to them to recoup their losses other than by rapine. 
A number of incidents during the summer had demonstrated the ease with 
which legitimate warfare between the maritime tribes could degenerate into 
indiscriminate piracy. The A 1 Bu Falasah of Dubai, apparently made reckless 
by their recent secession from Abu Dhabi, and still smarting from their 
failure to revenge themselves upon the A 1 Bu Falah, took to sea in a general 
attempt upon the GulFs trade, plundered vessels from Muscat, Bahrain, and 
Nabund, on the Persian coast, and sacked the village of Barqa on the Batinah 
Coast. Their example was followed by some Sudan tribesmen, lately seceded 
from 'Ajman to Abu Dhabi, who attacked a batil from Matrah, and robbed 
her of a cargo valued at $M.T. 1,000. Most of these piracies were accom¬ 
panied by violence or murder, and demands for blood-money were preferred 
upon the rulers of Dubai and Abu Dhabi by the acting Resident. A threat 
of blockade against Dubai proved necessary before its ruler would agree to 
punish the pirates and pay compensation, and even then some of them 
escaped retribution by fleeing to Buraimi.^ 

The longer the Bani Yas-Qasimi war lasted, the more frequent such 
occurrences would become, and the more untenable would be the Court of 
Directors' stand that it was not prepared to assume ‘the functions of supreme 
arbitrators in all the disputes of [the Gulf] states'. Piracy in the Gulf had its 
roots in maritime warfare among the littoral tribes: if piracy was to be eradi¬ 
cated an end had to be made to maritime warfare. The Directors accepted the 
logic of the argument but they refused to admit the necessity of acting upon 
it. ‘The British Government', they had asserted, ‘is not necessarily concerned 
in the quarrels of the Arab Chiefs except in preventing their mutual hostilities 
from becoming a pretext for piracy.'^ But to achieve this object the British 
Government would have to impose a prohibition upon maritime warfare, 
which would mean taking up a more advanced position in the Gulf than the 
Court of Directors were willing to assume, and accepting responsibility for 
the consequences which would flow from such a prohibition. ‘If we were to 


^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 18, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 7 Dec. 1835 (No. 57 
Pol. Dept.); Bombay Selections XXIV, pp. 498-9, Kemball, ‘Historical Sketch of the Boo 
Felasa Tribe of Arabs (Debaye) from the year 1834 to 1841’; and Lorimer, Gazetteer of 
P. Gulf, i. 683-4. 

2 [LO.] Pol. Desp. to Bombay, vol. 4, Court to Gov.-in-Council, 20 Aug. 1834 (No. 10). 
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permit no man to prosecute the recovery of his alleged rights by force’, 
Mountstuart Elphinstone had pointed out in 1825, ‘it would be incumbent on 
us to investigate all pretensions and to enforce them when well-founded. . . 

In other words, the British Government would have to assume the position 
of ‘supreme arbitrator’ that the Directors were so opposed to assuming. More 
than that, as had also been pointed out by Elphinstone, ^ if an absolute pro¬ 
hibition were to be imposed upon maritime warfare, the British Government 
would be bound, in all honour, to defend the shaikhdoms concerned from 
attack by outside powers not bound by such a prohibition. The conclusion 
was inescapable by the mid-eighteen-thirties that some kind of limit would 
have to be set to the unrestricted maritime warfare which the Piratical Shaikhs 
were free to carry on amongst themselves, and which had brought their sub¬ 
jects to the low and dangerous state they had reached by the close of 1834. 
The point was to be driven home in the early months of 1835 when the Bani 
Yas, driven to extremes by their economic plight, went on the rampage in the 
greatest outburst of piracy that the Gulf had seen in twenty years and was 
ever to see again. That it proved to be the last great piratical outbreak was due 
to the resourcefulness of the acting Resident, Captain Hennell, who found a 
solution to the dilemma posed by the necessity of curbing maritime warfare 
without committing the British Government to being the arbiter of all the 
Gulf’s quarrels. 

* * * 

The outbreak of the Bani Yas and its consequences will be described in a 
later chapter.^ It remains here to round off this narrative of events in the Gulf 
between 1823 and 1834 by giving some account of its trade and of the changes 
that took place in the administration and organization of the Gulf Residency 
in these years. 

The outstanding feature of the trade of the Gulf between 1820 and 1835 
is that it fell off steadily from what it had been when piracy was at its height. 
Two years before Sir William Keir’s expedition the total annual value of the 
trade of the Presidencies of Bombay, Fort William, and Fort St. George with 
the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea was Rs 232,25,930 (about ^(^2,300,000) con¬ 
sisting of Rs 107,72,249 in exports and Rs 124,53,681 in imports.^ Two years 
after Keir’s expedition the total annual value of the trade had declined to 
Rs 172,95,344 (or about 1,700,000), a drop of nearly twenty-five per cent.^ 
The drop was most noticeable in imports into India from the Gulf, which fell 
from the 124 lakhs just mentioned to approximately 71 lakhs^ a fall which was 
no doubt due to the severe cholera epidemic which swept the Gulf in 1821-2. 
No doubt, also, the continued decline in the trade of the Gulf in the following 

* See above, p. 203. ^ See below, Ch. IX. 

3 Reports of Committees (1821), vol. vi, Paper 746 (H. of C.), Third Report of the Select 
Committee on Foreign Trade, Appendix H. 

^ Accounts and Papers (1831-32), vol. x, Paper 735 II (H. of C.), Appendix 14. 
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years may be traced in part to the damage wrought by the epidemic. Imports 
into India from the Gulf were valued at approximately 65 lakhs in 1823-4, 
at 53 lakhs in 1824-5, at 54 lakhs in 1825-6, at 45 lakhs in 1826-7, 53 

lakhs in 1827-8d Exports from India to the Gulf also fell in value in the same 
period: from approximately loi lakhs in 1821-2 to 76 lakhs in 1823-4, and 
65 lakhs in 1824-5. They rose to approximately 78 lakhs in 1825-6 but then 
dropped in the next two years, when Persia was at war with Russia, to 64 
lakhs in 1826-7 and 60 lakhs in 1827-8.2 Thus, by 1827-8 the total annual 
value of the Gulf's trade with India was Rs 113,97,254, or two-thirds of the 
figure for 1821-2, and less than half that for the 1817-18 season. 

The figures for the trade of the Gulf in the eighteen-thirties that are 
readily obtainable are few and unreliable. It would seem, however, that there 
was no appreciable improvement in the value of the trade. Sir John Malcolm 
in 1830 estimated the value of the trade of India with Basra and Bushire at 180 
lakhs, though this was probably an exaggeration.^ The total trade of the Gulf 
with India for the 1831-2 season was estimated by Colonel F. R. Chesney, 
the leader of the Euphrates Expedition, at Rs 114,23,351, consisting of 
Rs 46,00,148 in imports to India and Rs 68,23,203 in exports.^ Bubonic plague 
ravaged both shores of the Gulf in that year, and affected southern Persia and 
Turldsh Traq in particular. The Resident in the Gulf reported in June 1834 
that the trade of Bushire had suffered severely; the figures for the 1832-3 
season showed a decline of almost 50 per cent, from those for 1829-30, 
imports being down from Rs 83,74,298 to Rs 42,51,524, and exports from 
Rs 33,21,377 to Rs 20,27,544.5 There would seem to have been little if any 
improvement in the trade of the Gulf in general in the next five years, owing, 
presumably, to the dislocation caused by the effects of the plague, the civil 
strife in Persia following the death of Path 'Ali Shah, the resurgence of the 
Wahhabis along the western seaboard of the Gulf, and the warfare carried on 


^ Accounts and Papers (1831-32), vol. x, Paper 735 II (H. of C.), Appendix 14. The exact 
figures are Rs 65,60,994, Rs 53,77,829, Rs 54,98,075, Rs 45,86,765, and Rs 53,50,670. 

^ Ibid. The exact figures for 1823-4 to 1827-8 are Rs 76,29,238, Rs 65,12,720, Rs 78,59,554, 
Rs 64,85,331, and Rs 60,46,584. 

3 Malcolm was attempting at the time to make out a case for the acquisition of KJiaraq 
Island as a British base (see below, pp. 252-3). His estimate is contained in a ‘Minute on the 
Indian Navy’, dated 21 Oct. 1830 and cited in a letter from Lieut. Hennell to the Chief 
Secretary at Bombay, dated Bushire, 19 May 1831, in [I.O.] Botnhay PoL Proc., Range 387, 
vol. 13, Consuln. 31 of 27 July 1831. There is no trace of the original minute in the Secret 
or the Political Proceedings of the Government of Bombay, or in the enclosures to Secret 
Letters from Bombay, or in Board’s Collections. The Marine Proceedings have, for the most 
part, been destroyed, and the minute is not in Marine Miscellaneous. 

Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris, 2 vols., London, 1850, ii. 
599. For the Euphrates Expedition, see below, Ch. VII. 

^ { 1 . 0 .}Precis on Commerce and Communication in the Persian Gulf, i 8 oi~xgo^, Appendix A. 
Yet imports from the Gulf as a whole into the Presidency of Fort William in the same year 
were Rs 15,61,088 and exports Rs 27,35,720 {Prdcis, p. 21), which, if Chesney’s figures for 
the 1831-2 season are accurate—Rs 9,56,733 for imports from the Gulf to the Presidency 
and Rs 16,18,855 for exports (loc. cit.)—means that there was an increase in trade with the 
Gulf as a whole in 1832-3. 
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by the Qawasim and the Bani Yas, which disrupted the pearl fishery for three 
successive years.^ 

The figures given above apply only to the trade of the Gulf with India, 
although this constituted the greater part by far of the Gulf's trade. What the 
value of the whole trade was in any one year it is impossible to say. Only one 
contemporary traveller seems to have made a guess at it, and there is no way 
of knowing what relation his figure, 30 million francs, or about 1,200,000,^ 
bears to reality, but it seems rather low. What does emerge is that no direct 
conclusions can be drawn from the figures available for the Gulf's trade about 
any beneficial effect exerted upon it by the British campaign against piracy 
between 1820 and 1835. Piracy is generally thought to have a depressing effect 
upon trade, though this was not the case in the Gulf before 1820.^ Nor did the 
normal corollary that the reduction of piracy is followed by a resurgence of 
trade apply there after 1820. It may be that the relationship that seemed to 
exist between pirates and merchants, such as that between the Qawasim and 
the A 1 Khalifah before 1820, operated to exempt the Gulf from the normal 
laws of commerce. A more likely explanation is that it was not piracy, in the 
European sense of the word, that inhibited the growth of the Gulf's trade in 
these years, but the intensification of maritime warfare. 

* , # * 

During the period under review the Residency in the Gulf came under a 
certain amount of discussion by the Home and Indian Governments, not only 
from the point of view of its administration but also in connexion with what 
was fast becoming a recurring theme in British policy in the Gulf, the 
establishment of a base. After the abandonment of the military station on 
Qishm Island in January 1823, ^^e question of a base was not raised again 
during Mountstuart Elphinstone’s term as Governor of Bombay; but it was 
hardly to be expected that his successor, Malcolm, who for twenty years and 
more had held very definite opinions on the strategic and commercial pos¬ 
sibilities of the Gulf and on the value of a British base there, would allow 
the subject to lie neglected for long. At the time that Malcolm assumed the 
governorship, the subject of steam navigation between England and India 
by way of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf was being widely discussed. Soon 
after his arrival at Bombay, Malcolm began to examine the feasibility not 

^ Chesney gives figures {Expedition^ ii, Appendix H) of Rs 44,72,403 in imports and Rs 
52,76,823 in exports for the trade of Bengal and Bombay with the Gulf in the 1836-7 season. 
He omits Madras, but if the trade of Madras with the Gulf underwent as little change as 
did that of Bengal and Bombay between 1831-2 and 1836-7 (Bengal, Rs 25,75,588 and 
Rs 26,99,395; Bombay, Rs 81,98,318 and Rs 70,49,830) and remained at about 6in 
value, then the total trade of the three Presidencies with the Gulf for the latter year must have 
been valued at about 103 lakhs. 

2 V. Fontanier, Voyage dans VInde et dans le Golfe Persique par VjSgypte et la Mer Rouge, 

3 vols., Paris, 1844-6, i. 265. For Fontanier, see below, pp. 415, 434. 

3 See above, p. 137, note. 
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only of establishing a base in the Gulf but also of removing the Residency at 
Bushire to it. At the close of 1827 he summoned the Resident, Major Wilson, 
to Bombay to discuss the question. Earlier in the year Wilson^s predecessor. 
Colonel Stannus, had advised Elphinstone that, in view of the frequent occur¬ 
rence of political disturbances at Bushire, it would be a good idea to ask the 
Persian Government whether the Residency could be moved to a site beyond 
the town's limits. The Prince-Governor of Ears, Stannus explained, exercised 
only an imperfect authority over Bushire, and in the event of the Resident’s 
incurring the displeasure of the local populace, it was highly improbable 
that the prince could protect him from it. The Residency building, he added, 
was defended only by an inadequate sepoy guard and was without a water 
supply of its own, so that it was doubtful whether it could withstand an attack 
for longer than forty-eight hours. Though Elphinstone admitted the strength 
of the argument, he was unwilling, in view of the Russo-Persian War and the 
political unrest in southern Persia, to contribute further to the general in¬ 
security of trade in the area by moving the Residency from Bushire.^ 

Malcolm did not share Elphinstone’s apprehensions, and when he sum¬ 
moned Wilson to Bombay in December 1827 he told him to examine several 
places along the Persian coast on his way, to determine their suitability as 
alternative sites for the Residency.^ Between February and May 1828 Wilson 
examined Basidu, Rung (the former site of a Dutch factory), Lingah, and 
Asalu. None of them, he reported, was as well adapted to serve as a site for 
the Residency as Kharaq Island, opposite Bushire, which offered significant 
advantages politically, as well as possessing great potentialities as an entrepot 
of trade .3 The report naturally pleased Malcolm, since he himself had selected 
the island twenty years earlier for similar reasons, and preferred it to Basidu, 
on Qishm Island, where the Gulf‘ squadron had its headquarters. Basidu, in 
his view, was ill-suited to act as a trading centre since the trade of the Gulf was 
concentrated at the northern end. Kharaq, on the other hand, was ideally 
placed for this purpose. Its acquisition, he thought, would not only enable 
the Residency to be withdrawn from Bushire but it might also permit the 
Bushire and Basra Residencies to be amalgamated, although Malcolm did not 
want to abolish the Basra Residency yet, in view of the Russo-Turkish War 
and Russian gains in Azarbaijan.^ The upshot was that he did nothing. Per- 

* [I.O.] BoTTibay Pol. Proc^, Range 386, vol. 22, Consuln. 18 of 2 May 1827, Stannus to 
Chief Secy., Bombay, Bushire, 26 Mar. 1827, and Newnham to Resident, Bombay Castle, 
28 Apr. 1827. 

^ Same series and range, vol. 32, Consuln, 49 of 12 Dec. 1827, Newnham to Wilson, Bom¬ 
bay Castle, 8 Dec. 1827. 

3 Same series, range, and volume, Consuln. 37 of 24 Sept. 1828, Wilson to Chief Secy., 
Bombay, Bushire, 24 May 1828. 

^ Same series and range, vol. 41, Consuln. 37 of 24 Sept. 1828, Minutes by Malcolm, 
Bombay, 15 and 16 Sept. 1828. See also same series and range, vol. 36, Consuln. ii of 12 
Mar. 1828, Minute by Malcolm, Bombay, 12 Mar. 1828. 'Though I should still keep in mind 
the prospect of reducing the expense of our agencies in Persia and Turkey—by another 
arrangement for their duties—I do not think at the present moment, when Russia may be 
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haps he was inhibited by the memory of Path 'Ali Shah's hostility a few years 
earlier to the British establishment on Qishm. He may also have been daunted 
by the thought that the British Government's failure to take the Shah's side 
against the Russians in 1826 could hardly have disposed that monarch to take 
a more favourable view of a request to set up an establishment on Kharaq. 

It was November 1830 before Malcolm considered the question again. His 
attention had been drawn to the high cost of the maintenance of the two 
Residencies. That for the Bushire Residency for the year ended 30 April 
1830 was Rs 78,524, while that for the Basra Residency for the year ended 
31 January 1829 was Rs 54,202. Together with additional charges for sepoys 
during 1829, the total annual cost of the two Residencies was Rs 1,38,592, 
or nearly 14,000.^ The average monthly expenditure on the Bushire Resi¬ 
dency in normal times was reckoned by the Chief Secretary to Government, 
Charles Norris, to be Rs 5,188, and that on the Basra Residency, Rs 3,797. 
The total for both Residencies was Rs 8,985 per mensem. In contrast, Norris 
pointed out, the cost of a single Residency on Kharaq, composed of a Resi¬ 
dent, his assistant, a surgeon, and an escort, would not exceed Rs 4,000 per 
mensem. The saving effected by amalgamating the Residencies, therefore, 
would be Rs 4,985 per mensem or Rs 59,820 per annum.^ 

As a result of this examination, Samuel Hennell, who was then assistant 
Resident in the Gulf, was instructed in February 1831 to make a thorough 
inspection of Kharaq. Hennell spent several days on the island early in May, 
and reported that it was well-suited for a station. According to an estimate 
made earlier by Wilson, the island could be adequately defended by a garrison 
of 178 European and 610 Indian troops. The cost of cantonments to house 
them would not exceed Rs 38,300. To strengthen the citadel and outer 
defences of Kharaq town would cost at least Rs 70,000. The upkeep of the 
garrison, Hennell estimated, would require an expenditure of Rs 2,08,000 
annually, but he was convinced that the development of Kharaq as a trading 
centre would enable about half this sum to be recouped from customs duties, 
which he thought might yield anything from Rs 90,000 to Rs 1,35,000 annu- 
ally .3 Malcolm had departed for England by the time that Hennell's report 
was received, and no action was taken on it for a year. The outbreak of bubonic 
plague along the Persian coast in 1832 forced the withdrawal of the Residency 
to the small island of Kharqu, to the north of Kharaq, in the -spring of that 

said to be at war with the Porte, and when the Imperial forces occupy Azerbejan, that we can 
recall Major Taylor from Bussora without creating impressions very unfavourable to our 
interests in^that part of Asia/ Although the Residency in Turkish Arabia was officially located 
at Basra, the Resident, Captain Taylor, spent most of his time at Baghdad, so as to be in 
closer touch with the Pasha's government. 

* [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc.y Range 387, vol. 7, Consuln. 38 of 8 Dec. 1830, J. Wedderburn 
(Acct.-Gen.) to Norris, Bombay, 18 Nov. 1830. 

^ Same series, range, and volume, Consuln. 38 of 8 Dec. 1830, Comparative Statement by 
Norris, Bombay, n.d. 

^ Same series and range, vol. 13, Consuln. 31 of 27 July 1831, Hennell to Chief Secy., 
Bombay, Bushire, 19 May 1831. 
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year. In June, the new Governor, Clare, recommended to the Governor- 
General that advantage might be taken of this enforced move to approach the 
Persian Government with a request for the cession of either Kharaq or 
Kharqu.^ The Governor-General thought that the question was one rather 
for the authorities in England to decide, so in October 1832 Clare addressed 
a long dispatch to the Secret Committee, setting out the discussions and 
arguments which had taken place since 1828 over the acquisition of Kharaq 
and the amalgamation of the Basra and Bushire Residencies. He laid par¬ 
ticular stress upon Kharaq’s potentialities as a centre of trade, and quoted 
HennelFs report of May 1831 extensively.^ 

Another aspect of the administration of the Gulf Residency which had 
attracted the attention of the Government of Bombay before 1832, and which 
continued to do so for some time afterwards, was that of the selection of 
successive Residents and their assistants. Orders had been sent from England 
to India in 1825 requiring the governments of the Indian Presidencies to 
reduce the number of military officers employed in civil posts and to restrict 
new appointments to administrative offices to civil servants. In October 1826 
Colonel Stannus informed Elphinstone that he wished to return to Europe on 
furlough and would shortly tender his resignation as Resident. With regret, 
Elphinstone accepted his resignation, and nominated as his successor Captain 
David Wilson of the yth Regiment, Bombay Native Infantry.^ The Governor's 
selection was opposed by a member of his Council, Richard Goodwin, on the 
grounds that it conflicted with the Court's instructions of the previous year. 
These instructions, Goodwin pointed out, had already been disregarded in 
February 1826 when Lieutenant Hennell, of the 12th Regiment, Bombay 
Native Infantry, had been appointed to the newly-created post of assistant 
to the Resident.^ Elphinstone took the view that while the Court's orders 
regarding military officers had application to half the holders of political posts 
under his government, the Residency in the Gulf was something of a special 
case, in that it was a post of a predominantly military character, the Resident's 
duties being primarily concerned with watching for hostile preparations on 
the part of the maritime Arabian tribes and taking punitive action against 
them if they threatened the peace of the Gulf's waters. In addition, no civil 
servant of over seven years' standing was available to fill the vacancy caused 
by Stannus's resignation, whereas Captain Wilson was well acquainted with 
the Gulf, he had served as military secretary to Sir William Keir during the 
1820 expedition, and he had been recommended by Stannus himself as his 

^ [ 1 . 0 .] Bombay PoL Proc., Range 387, vol. 27, Consuln. 25 of 27 June 1832, Norris to Secy, 
with Gov.-Gen., Bombay Castle, 21 June 1832. 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Letters Reed.^ vol. 6 (i), Gov.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 17 Oct. 
1832 (No, 3 Sec. Dept.). 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 386, vol. 17, Consuln. 3 of 17 Jan. 1827, Stannus to 
Newnham, Bushire, 20 Oct. 1826, and Minute by Elphinstone, 22 Nov. 1826. 

Same series and range, vol. 4, Consuln. 7 of 15 Feb. 1826, Minute by Elphinstone, n.d., 
and Newnham to Hennell, Bombay Castle, 9 Feb. 1826. 
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successor. Francis Warden, the former Chief Secretary to Government and 
another member of the Council, supported Goodwin on the grounds that the 
existing acute shortage of officers in the Bombay Army meant that they could 
be ill-spared for political duties. Elphinstone refused to accept the criticism; 
only eleven officers of the Bombay establishment were at that time employed 
on civil duties, and of these only three had been appointed during his 
governorship. The argument dragged on through the whole of December 
1826, but it did not prevent the appointment of Wilson as Resident in 
January 1827.^ 

The question was reopened four years later when Wilson tendered his 
resignation as Resident on the grounds of ill health. Malcolm, believing that 
the state of affairs in Persia required the new Resident to be an officer with 
experience of that country, nominated Dr. John McNeill, the surgeon to the 
mission at Tehran, to the post. The appointment was confirmed by Clare 
on his arrival at Bombay in March 1831, and was later approved by the 
Governor-General. Two members of the Council at Bombay, however, John 
Romer and James Sutherland, objected to the choice of a surgeon on the 
Bombay military establishment to the exclusion of a civil servant, expressing 
their regret that, in view of the ‘superabundance’ of young civil servants at 
Bombay, no openings were being made at this particular Residency for one 
or two of them.^ The criticism led Clare to refer the question of McNeill’s 
appointment to the Court of Directors in August 1831. His letter crossed a 
dispatch from the Court, directing him to review most carefully the position 
of military officers in civil appointments, and to replace any for whose con¬ 
tinuance in these posts no good reasons existed. Immediately on receipt of 
this dispatch, and without waiting for the Court’s reply to his own letter, 
Clare cancelled McNeill’s appointment and selected in his stead Mr. D. A. 
Blane, lately acting Political Agent in Kathiawar. He refused to replace 
Lieutenant Hennell as assistant Resident because of Hennell’s experience of 
the Gulf and knowledge of its peoples and customs. On the contrary, and in 
spite of the efforts then being made to reduce the costs of the Bushire Resi¬ 
dency, he increased Hennell’s salary to a figure compatible with his talents 
and station.^ Blane was the first and the last civil servant to be appointed to 
the Gulf Residency. When he was forced to resign in December 1834, through 
ill health, the Government of Bombay, in selecting as his successor Major 

* Same series and range, vol. 17, Consuln. 3 of 17 Jan. 1837, Minute by Goodwin, n.d., 
Minute by Elphinstone, 3 Dec. 1826, Minute by Warden, 5 Dec. 1826, Minute by Elphin¬ 
stone, 15 Dec. 1826, and Newnham to Wilson, Bombay Castle, 14 Jan. 1827. 

2 [I.O.] BoTnbay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 15, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 23 Aug. 1831 (No. 
22 Pol. Dept.). 

3 Same series and volume, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 30 Dec. 1831 (No. 41 Pol. Dept.). 
Clare had undergone a change of heart towards the Gulf Residency. Whereas on his arrival 
in Mar. 1831 he had commented unfavourably on the high cost of the Residency (Rs 4,150 
per mensem), by the end of the year he had given his approval to a new scale of charges amount¬ 
ing in all to Rs 4,710 per mensem. (See [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 15, Gov.-in- 
Council to Court, 23 Aug. 1831 (No. 22 Pol. Dept.), and 30 Dec. 1831 (No. 41 Pol. Dept.).) 
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James Morison of the 2nd Madras Light Cavalry, reverted to the practice 
of appointing military officers as Residents, and they did not deviate from the 
practice for the remainder of the century.^ 

In February 1834 the Court of Directors gave its decision on the suggested 
amalgamation of the Basra and Bushire Residencies and on the proposed 
acquisition of Kharaq as a*site for a joint Residency. The Directors could not 
see that the benefits which might accrue from the acquisition of Kharaq 
could possibly outweigh the cost, and they accordingly rejected the proposal.^ 
The disturbed condition of pashaliq of Baghdad, the Directors considered, 
made it impossible for the time being to consider removing the Residency 
from Basra, but as soon as the situation in t\xtpashaliq had returned to normal 
they were of the opinion that an attempt at amalgamation should be made. The 
Residency at Bushire was meanwhile to remain as it was, but the Directors 
were disturbed by the possibility—to which attention had been drawn by 
both Malcolm and Sir John Macdonald, a former envoy to Persia—that 
the presence of a separate official British representative on the coast of Persia 
while there was an envoy at Tehran would be conducive to confusion and 
misunderstanding with the Persian authorities, and particularly with the 
Prince-Governor of Pars. To avoid such a contingency, they suggested, the 
Resident at Bushire might be made an assistant to the envoy at Tehran, an 
arrangement which would place British interests in Persia and the Gulf under 
one superintendence. The Resident would be allowed a certain amount of 
discretion in Gulf affairs, and in most cases of piracy he could act without 
prior reference to Tehran; but he would have no authority to communicate 
with the Prince-Governor of Pars, or with any other Persian authority, on 
matters not connected with piracy or with the security of British subjects and 

property .3 

Clare's estimation of the Directors' suggestions was summed up in the 
opening paragraph of his dispatch in reply: ‘Your Honourable Court . . . 
appears to us [to] estimate correctly the duties to be performed [at Bushire], 
but we respectfully beg to observe that in our opinion the proposal of con¬ 
verting the Resident into an Assistant to the Envoy is at variance with such 
estimate .'4 On receiving the Court's letter, Clare had passed it for comment 
to Blane, the retiring Resident. Blane was hard put to it to see why the 
Directors apprehended any confusion in British relations with Persia from the 
existence of the separate Residency at Bushire. What branch of the duties of 
the envoy at Tehran, he asked, did the office of Resident at Bushire constitute 
to justify the Resident's being made an assistant to the envoy? Not only was 
the nature of the Residency totally dissimilar from that of a diplomatic mis- 

* [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 18, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 8 Dec. 1835 (No. 58 
Pol. Dept.). 

2 [I.O.] Pol. Desp. to Bombay, vol. 4, Court to Gov.-in-Council, 26 Feb. 1834 (Ko. 4 Pol, 
Dept.). 3 Ibid. 

^ [I.O.] BoTTibay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 18, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 16 Sept. 1835 (No. 
33 Pol. Dept.). 
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sion, but the terms of the Resident's instructions forbade him to interfere in 
any way whatsoever in Persian politics. It was doubtful, he continued, whether 
the surveillance of maritime peace in the Gulf could be adequately performed 
by an officer who was merely an assistant to the envoy, for the task demanded 
that the talents, experience, and rank of the Resident should be of an order 
not generally found in junior subordinates. The maintenance of maritime 
peace in the Gulf depended to a great degree upon swift retribution being 
exacted for piratical offences, which would be impossible if reference had to 
be made beforehand to Tehran. A causid^ or express messenger, generally 
took a month at least on the road from Bushire to Tehran—and longer in 
winter—whereas a cruiser could reach Bombay from Bushire in about twelve 
to fifteen days, taking a month on the return. Unlike Tehran, Bombay was the 
seat of power from which instructions and aid might be sent to the Gulf. 
Another objection that Blane foresaw—and a particularly pertinent one, in 
view of the Persian claim to Bahrain and the Prince of Shiraz's abortive 
attempts to conquer the island—was that the envoy might suffer considerable 
embarrassment if control of the Gulf squadron were to be vested in him, and 
such control would have to be vested in him if he were made ultimately re¬ 
sponsible for the Residency in the Gulf. Up to date the envoy had been able 
to put off applications from the Persian Government for the loan of Indian 
Navy vessels by saying that he had no authority over the Company's cruisers.^ 

Clare fully endorsed Blane's arguments. ‘I should say it would be better at 
once to retire from the position we have taken in the Gulf than to run any 
risk of impairing the efficiency of the present system', he said in August 1834.2 
Such was his ‘great repugnance' to the Court's suggestion that, if it were 
carried into effect, he would propose that responsibility for Persian Gulf 
affairs be transferred entirely to the Government of India, which controlled 
the mission at Tehran, and that the Government of Bombay should have 
nothing further to do with the Residency at Bushire. If the Court's object in 
proposing the subordination of the Resident to the envoy at Tehran was to 
effect an appreciable saving in money, he added, they would be disappointed, 
for he and his government anticipated a saving of no more than Rs 100 per 
mensem from the proposed arrangement.^ A new element was introduced into 
the argument at this point by the changes in political responsibility which 
resulted from the Government of India Act of 1834. Acting upon the authority 
contained in that Act, Bentinck, almost as if he were taking Clare at his 
word, assumed direct charge of the Residencies at Bushire and Basra, and 
ordered the Residents to correspond directly with the Government of India.^ 

^ [I.O.] Board's Colins.y vol. 1539, Colin. 61165, Blane to Clare, Dhapuri, 4 July 1834. The 
Bombay Marine was renamed the ‘Indian Navy’ on i May 1830, as a tribute to its gallant 
service in Eastern waters for more than two centuries. 

^ Same series, volume, and collection. Minute by Clare, Dhapuri, 5 Aug. 1834, enclosure 
to Bombay Pol. Letter 33 of 16 Sept. 1835. ^ Ibid. 

" [I.O.] Board's Colins.y vol. 1539, Colin. 61165, Secy, to Gov.-Gen. to Gov.-in-Council, 
Bombay, Fort William, 20 Nov. 1834. 
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Coming on top of the Court's proposal, the Governor-Generars action led 
Clare to proclaim that the affairs of the Residencies at Basra and Bushire were 
no longer the concern of his government, and that henceforth he would for¬ 
ward the Residents' dispatches to Calcutta for action, retaining only copies 
for the Bombay records.^ When advice of Clare's decision reached him, 
Bentinck hastened to assure him that the assumption by his government of 
political responsibility for the Residencies was not designed to supplant the 
Bombay Government in their authority to direct and execute British policy 
in the Gulf. In all matters of purely local concern, such as the suppression of 
piracy, the Governor of Bombay was to continue to act on his own initiative: 
only if a question were to arise involving British political relations in the 
general region of the Gulf would a reference to the Government of India 
become necessary.^ Sir Robert Grant, who replaced Clare as Governor in 
March 1835, did not contest the arrangement but merely notified the Resi¬ 
dents at Basra and Bushire that, although they would in some cases receive 
orders from Bombay, they were to address all their dispatches to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, sending them by way of Bombay under flying seal.^ 

Obviously the situation could not be allowed to remain as it was, and for 
all Clare's obstinacy and reluctance to try the new arrangement there was no 
doubt that justice was on his side. Early in April 1835, when it became neces¬ 
sary to appoint an officer to replace Blane as Resident at Bushire, the acting 
Governor-General, Sir Charles Metcalfe, re-examined the whole question of 
the Residency and its administration. The conclusion he reached was that 
the arrangements made by Bentinck would have to remain as they were until 
it became known whether they had been confirmed or rejected by the Court. 
Meanwhile, as responsibility for the Gulf Residency was still vested in the 
Government of India, Metcalfe considered that he had a right to appoint 
Blane's successor, and he approved the choice of Major James Morison of 
the Madras establishment. As for the question of the Resident's becoming 
an assistant to the envoy at Tehran, Metcalfe agreed with the consensus of 
opinion at Bombay that the arrangement was undesirable, and he recom¬ 
mended that the Resident should be considered subordinate to the envoy 
only in matters of a purely Persian nature. On all local matters affecting the 
Gulf, and on piracy in particular, the Resident was to correspond, as in the 
past, directly with the Bombay Government, who were to be responsible for 
these matters on the understanding that questions of any magnitude should 
be referred to the Government of India. Should a question arise demanding 
immediate attention, the Governor could, on his own responsibility, take 
measures to deal with it without a prior reference.^ 

^ [I.O.] Board's Colins., vol. 1539, Colin. 61165, Minute by Clare, 31 Dec, 1834. 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, W. H. Macnaghten to L. R. Reid (Secy, to Govt., 
Bombay), Fort William, 28 Jan. 1835, enclosure to Bombay Pol. Letter 33 of 16 Sept. 1835. 

3 Same series, volume, and collection, Chas. Norris (Secy, to Govt.) to acting Resident at 
Bushire, Bombay Castle, 23 Mar. 1835, enclosure to Bombay Pol. Letter 33 of 16 Sept, 1835. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 387, vol. 74, Consuln. 19 of 20 May 1835, Extracts from 
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Metcalfe had gone a certain distance towards regulating the arrangements 
for the administration of and responsibility for the Gulf Residency, but a 
smooth and equitable system was not worked out until the latter half of 1836. 
At the outset of the year the assumption by the Foreign Office of control of 
the Persian Mission put an end to the suggestion that the Resident at Bushire 
should become an assistant to the envoy at Tehran. Instead, the Court of 
Directors approved the system of control recommended by Metcalfe for the 
supervision of the Resident in his duties. Normally he was to have no com¬ 
munication with the Persian authorities except on matters concerning piracy 
or affecting the lives or security of British subjects or property in the province 
of Pars. Were it necessary for him at any time to communicate upon any other 
topic he would be required to act strictly in accordance with the orders of the 
envoy at Tehran.^ Before long, the Government of India, too, had expressed 
their readiness to return to the system operating in previous years, whereby 
the Government of Bombay had immediate charge of British interests in the 
Gulf, and the right to select and appoint the Resident.^ By September 1836 
the situation had been restored to its old simplicity. ‘In all matters of detail', 
noted Sir Robert Grant in that month, ‘we must act for ourselves; in all 
matters of importance or involving political questions, we must first refer to 
the Government of India, if there be time, but if not, we must judge and act 
on our own responsibility.It may well have been—although no direct men¬ 
tion is made of it in the correspondence relating to the Residency that passed 
between Bombay and Calcutta in 1835 and 1836—that the uprising of the 
Bani Yas in 1835 and its suppression by the Bombay authorities played an 
influential part in persuading the Government of India of the wisdom of 
leaving the management of Gulf affairs where it had rested in previous years. 

the Proceedings of the Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, Political Dept., 6 Apr. 1835. A suggestion was 
also made by Metcalfe that some saving might be effected in the expenses of the Residency 
by abolishing the post of assistant to the Resident after Hennell’s departure from the post. 
The suggestion was never carried into effect, which was as well, for Hennell had to act as 
Resident himself for some time, 

^ [I.O.] PoL Desp. to Bombayj vol. 5, Court to Gov.-in-Council, 8 June 1836 (No. 3 Pol. 
Dept.). 

2 [I.O.] Bombay PoL Proc,^ Range 388, vol. 26, Consuln. 39 of 8 Oct. 1838, Macnaghten 
to Chief Secy. Bombay, 25 July 1836; and same series and range, vol. 30, Consuln. 46 of 
30 Nov. 1836, Macnaghten to Chief Secy. Bombay, 31 Oct. 1836. 

^ Same series and range, vol. 26, Consuln. 39 of 8 Oct. 1838, Minute by Grant, Bombay, 
12 Sept. 1836. 
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Persia and Turkey may both be considered as barrier Powers to British 
India, and the destruction of either by a European Power would endanger 
India so far that it would expose it to the early invasion of such Power; 
and consequently it is the policy of England to aid and support those states, 
or to endeavour to create and strengthen others to effect the same object. 

JOHN MALCOLM, 1807^ 

B ritish interest in Persia declined rapidly after 1815. The urgency that 
had invested British relations with Tehran a few years earlier, when a 
^ French mission was at the Shah^s court and the Russians were making 
inroads into his Caucasian provinces, evaporated with the defeat of Napoleon 
and the conclusion of the Treaty of Gulistan between Russia and Persia in 
1813, Although it was recognized that Russia was now the principal power 
from which a threat to British dominion in India might emanate, it was 
believed, out of what Henry Rawlinson was later to call ‘an inexcusable 
ignorance of political geographyV that the threat had been averted by the 
Treaty of Tehran of 1814, which bound the Shah to resist the passage of a 
European army through Persia towards India in return for the promise of aid 
in the event of an attack upon his country by a European power. British 
relations with Russia after 1815 were amicable, and official opinion in India 
grew sceptical of the likelihood of a Russian invasion, believing that if it should 
materialize it could be met on the River Sutlej. There was no disposition to 
adopt a forward policy and to push the frontiers of British India beyond the 
Sutlej to their natural limits in the mountain chains that bound India on 
the north and west.^ Nor was a proper effort made to nourish and sustain the 
defensive alliances with the states to the north-west of the Sutlej, which 
constituted the ‘buffer’ conceived by Wellesley. Persia, the most important 
of these states, was allowed through neglect to drift into a mood of despon¬ 
dency and resentment. Missions from the Shah to England failed to convince 
the British Government of the interest they shared with him in opposing 

I [I.O.] Home Misc,, vol. 737, Malcolm to B. Edmonstone (Secy, to Gov.-Gen.), Mysore, 
12 Aug, 1807. ^ England and Russia in the Easty p. 35, 

^ ‘A pacific and unambitious policy’, the India Board declared in 1818, ‘is that which the 
interests of the Company as well as its duty, and the general sentiments of the nation as well 
as the positive enactments of Parliament, prescribe to the Government of India.’ (See above, 
p. 140.) 
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Russians further ambitions in the direction of the Caucasus and the Caspian; 
and in 1823 the depth of British indifference to the welfare of Persia was 
demonstrated by the transfer, in that year, of control of the British mission 
at Tehran from the Crown to the Company. 

The outbreak, or, more properly, the resumption, of war between Russia 
and Persia in 1826 did not immediately alter that attitude. For the Foreign 
Secretary of the day, George Canning, the war, and more particularly the 
Shah’s call for assistance under the terms of the Treaty of Tehran, came at 
a most inopportune moment. He was trying to reach an accommodation with 
Russia over the Greek question, and he did not want to jeopardize the chances 
of success of his policy of securing autonomy for the Greeks, while at the same 
time preventing the Tsar from dismembering the Ottoman Empire, by being 
forced into war with Russia in Asia. He found a way out of his embarrassment 
by declaring Persia technically guilty of having commenced hostilities, and 
therefore ineligible for British aid. Two years later the articles embodying the 
provisions for aid were expunged from the Treaty of Tehran in return for a 
cash payment by the British Government to Persia. ‘We descended’, Rawlinson 
wrote later, ‘. . . like Jupiter in an avalanche of gold; but ere long we took 
advantage of poor Danae’s distress to drive a bargain with her of extraordinary 
rigour, and even of doubtful honesty.’’^ The bargain driven by Russia in the 
Treaty of Turkmanchai in February 1828, which ended the war, was much 
harder: Persia was forced to confirm the cession of the territory which she had 
lost by the Treaty of Gulistan, to forfeit further territory, and to pay a huge 
indemnity to Russia. The news of Turkmanchai had barely reached London 
in late April 1828 when the Tsar declared war upon the Porte over Greece and 
invaded the Danubian Principalities. It seemed, for one terrible moment, that 
Russia was about ‘to seize the heritage of Islam both in Europe and in Asia’.^ 
The prospect gave new life to old fears of a European invasion of India, and set 
in train a series of remarkable activities on the part of Englishmen in the East, 
which culminated a little over a decade later in the bombardment of Acre and 
the march on Kabul. 

Apprehensions of invasion were naturally accompanied by speculation about 
the routes by which an army might approach India. The theories of Colonel 
de Lacy Evans, propounded in his The Designs of RusstUy published in 1828, 
and On the Practicability of an Invasion of British India, published in 1829, 
enjoyed a great vogue in England and India in the late eighteen-twenties and 
early eighteen-thirties. Although Evans was sceptical of Russia’s ability to 
march an army as far as the Indian frontier, he believed that if an attempt 
were made to do so the most feasible route would be that by Khiva, Bok¬ 
hara, and the River Oxus. Another possible route was that by Persia, Herat, 
and Kandahar. Evans’s arguments had a considerable appeal for Lord 

* England and Russia in the East, p. 2. 

2 H. W. C. Davis, ‘The Great Game in Asia, 1800-1844’, Raleigh Lecture, 1926, reprinted 
in Proceedings of the British Academy, 1^2j, p. y. 
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Ellenborough, who became President of the India Board in September 1828 
in the Duke of Wellington’s ministry. From the moment of entering office 
Ellenborough had been critical of those Tories who, like Canning, had been 
Mulling to subordinate Britain’s Asiatic interests to their European policy. ‘A 
Government vffiolly Asiatic would not be still if the Russians took possession 
of China; but ours, chained by European politics, would hardly move if 
they entered CabuL’^ That the Russians would eventually reach Kabul, 
Ellenborough had no doubt. After reading de Lacy Evans’s second book he 
wrote in his diary on 30 October 1829: 

Upon the subject of the invasion of India my idea is that the thing is not only 
practicable, but easy, unless we determine to act as an Asiatic Power. On the 
acquisition of Khiva by the Russians, we should occupy Lahore and Cabul. It is 
not on the Indus that an enemy is to be met. If we do not meet him in Cabul, at the 
foot of the Hindoo Koosh, or in its passes, we had better remain in the Sutlege. If the 
Russians once occupy Cabul they may remain there with the Indus in their front, till 
they have organized insurrection in our rear and completely equipped their army.^ 

The more immediate danger, however, it appeared to Ellenborough, resided 
in the position that Russia had now acquired in Persia as a result of the Treaty 
of Turkmanchai. Sir John Malcolm had pointed out in 1826, on the eve of 
the outbreak of the Russo-Persian War, that the establishment of a Russian 
ascendancy at Tehran would have an unsettling effect upon British rule in 
India. ‘The periods may still be distant when a serious invasion could be made 
of our Indian possessions, but they will become liable to many dangers and 
alarms from which they are now free, and both the expense and embarrass¬ 
ment of governing them will be greatly augmented.’^ Sea power alone, in 
Malcolm’s view, would not suffice to protect India from invasion. ‘No Euro¬ 
pean nation can derive benefit from the position of India, nor indeed preserve 
that country as a conquest without the command of the sea; but this con¬ 
sideration would not prevent Russia, if at war with England, from seeking to 
wound us by an attempt against our power in that quarter.India’s front line 
of defence lay in Persia. It was imperative that Britain should preserve Persia’s 
independence against Russia. ‘It is a great error to think we have not the means 
of aiding Persia to offer considerable resistance to Russia. We completely 
command the Persian Gulf, which is as great an advantage as the Caspian 
affords Russia. We have a local credit far beyond that Power as to pecuniary 
resources. . . 

^ Edward Law, 2nd Baron and ist Earl of Ellenborough, Political Diary, 1828-1830, ed. 
by Lord Colchester, 2 vols., London, 1881, ii. 122, entry dated 29 Oct. 1829. 

^ Political Diary, ii. 123. Ellenborough was also influenced by the views of the Assistant 
Secretary to the India Board, Benjamin Jones, who had long advocated the extension of 
British power beyond the Indus: ‘Kabul and Kandahar are the gates of Hindustan.* (See 
Philips, East India Company, p. 268.) 

3 Despatches, Correspondence and Memoranda of Field-Marshal Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 
ed. by his son, the Duke of Wellington, 8 vols., London, 1867-73, ih. no, Malcolm to Wel¬ 
lington, 16 Feb. 1826. Ibid. s jbjd. 
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Wellington, to whom Malcolm had addressed these remarks, could not with 
consistency make up his mind about the reality of the Russian threat to India. 
He was hostile to Russia and he subscribed in principle to Malcolm’s views, ^ 
but he disliked the prospect of the financial expenditure required to give 
effect to them.^ Ellenborough had no such doubts or hesitations. He saw the 
Russians advancing not only by way of Persia but by the pashaliq of Baghdad 
as well. In September 1828 he had noted with anxiety that they were already 
‘within 300 miles of Mosul, where the Tigris becomes navigable to the Persian 
Gulf, and there seems to be nothing to oppose [them]’.^ Over Wellington’s 
objections Ellenborough had orders sent to the Governor-General in August 
1829 to furnish the Shah with 12,000 stand of arms, and to dispatch British 
officers to Persia, at British expense if necessary, to instruct the Persian army.^ 
The following month he declared that if the Russians attempted to move down 
through the pashaliq of Baghdad towards the Gulf, he would seize Kharaq 
Island and seal off the Euphrates.^ 

Speculations about a Russian invasion of India, however, were less respon¬ 
sible for the reawakening of British strategic interest in the Gulf in the late 
eighteen-twenties than the development of steam navigation and the desire to 
establish communication by that means between England and India. Two 
obvious routes for such a communication presented themselves: the ‘overland’ 
route through Egypt, and the ‘direct’ route by Syria, Traq, and the Gulf. In 
the eighteenth century much use had been made of the ‘direct’ route for the 
transmission of dispatches to India. Packets were regularly sent from London 
to the banking house of Freres Smitner in Vienna, and from there they 
travelled by way of Constantinople, Aleppo, Damascus, and Basra to Bombay.^ 
Frequent use was made of the Syrian desert route during the French occupa¬ 
tion of Egypt from 1798 to 1801, but after 1815 the route was rarely used.'^ 
When the introduction of steam navigation in the next decade raised the pos¬ 
sibility of transmitting mails more swiftly between England and India, atten¬ 
tion was at first focused on the Red Sea route. In May 1823 both Mountstuart 
Elphinstone and Lord Amherst, the Governor-General, recommended to the 


^ ‘We are really interested in the preservation of the independence of Persia,* he told 
Canning in Jan. 1827. ‘We are so in honour as well as politically.* {Despatches^ Correspondence 
... of Wellington, iii. 539-40.) 

2 See C. J. Crawley, ‘Anglo-Russian Relations, 1815-40*, Cambridge Historical Journal, iii. 
(1929-31), 50-51. 3 Political Diary, i. 224, entry dated 25 Sept. 1828. 

^ Philips, p. 269. 

* Political Diary, ii. 92-93, entry dated 3 Sept. 1829. The idea probably came from Mal¬ 
colm, who had recommended this course in Sept. 1828 (see above, p. 252). Not everyone in 
India was fearful of the imminent arrival of the Russians. A Bombay newspaper in July 1828 
cheerfully reassured its readers: ‘The Russians are not come yet. It will be time enough to 
board up your ghee jars and bury your gold mohurs when the croak of the frog ceases to 
charm away the night and the neighing of the Cossack’s horse is heard at your door.’ (Quoted 
in James Douglas, Glimpses of Old Bombay and Western India, London, 1900, p. 58.) 

^ See Holden Furber,yo/;/z Company at Work, Cambridge (Mass.), 1948, p. 342, and ‘Over¬ 
land Route to India in the 17th and i8th Centuries’, Journal of Indian History, xxix (1951), 
121-4. H. L. Hoskins, British Routes to India, London, 1928, pp. 21 and 147. 
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Court of Directors that steamers be placed on either side of the Isthmus of 
Suez to maintain a monthly packet service to Bombay. If disturbed conditions 
in Egypt should prevent the passage overland of dispatches at any time, they 
could be sent via Basra. The Directors were not impressed with the scheme, 
and they were reluctant, in any case, to allocate money to implement it.^ 

When Malcolm succeeded Elphinstone at Bombay he took up the cause of 
steam communication with enthusiasm. His preference was for the ‘overland’ 
route but he was not unmindful of the attractions, particularly the political 
attractions, of the ‘direct’ route. In 1829 he sent off two surveyors, Bowater 
and Elliott, to determine the suitability of the Gulf and, if possible, of the 
River Euphrates, for steam navigation. Bowater reported in 1830 that the 
Gulf might be ‘boldly navigated at all times, void of risk, in the worst of 
weathers’, and for this reason was to be preferred to the Red Sea.=^ As a result 
of his report Lieutenant Henry Ormsby of the Indian Navy was dispatched 
from Bombay later that year to survey the harbours of the Syrian coast. At the 
same time, a small party, led by James Taylor, brother of the Resident at 
Baghdad, set out from Bombay with Malcolm’s blessing to link up the work 
of Bowater and Ormsby by surveying the Euphrates Valley route. A few 
months later Taylor and several of his companions, among them Bowater, met 
their deaths near Mosul at the hands of Arab brigands. One of the survivors 
of the expedition was Elliott, and in April 1831 he set out again, in company 
with Ormsby, to try to survey a route to the Syrian coast. The two men 
reached Beirut in June, after crossing the Great Syrian Desert from Hit on the 
Euphrates to Damascus, a route that had hitherto been little used. At Beirut 
Ormsby found orders awaiting him to complete his survey of the harbours of 
Syria by examining those from Beirut to Iskenderun, and then to travel by 
way of Aleppo to Bir on the Euphrates and to descend the river by raft in the 
dry season to Hillah, making a careful examination as he went of its possibili¬ 
ties for steam navigation.^ Ormsby managed to complete the first part of his 
task, but the hostility of the Arabs of the upper Euphrates prevented him from 
making a descent of the river. 

While these efforts were being made by the Government of Bombay to 
determine the practical value of the ‘direct’ route, the Home Government 
were gradually becoming aware of its political and strategic significance. In 
large measure this growing awareness was due to the efforts of Thomas Love 
Peacock, an examiner of correspondence at East India House, who is better 
known nowadays for his talents as a novelist and poet. Towards the close of 
1829 Peacock presented Ellenborough with a lengthy memorandum on steam 
navigation, in which he contended that the development of the ‘direct’ route 


* Hoskins, pp. 91 and 103-4. 

* [I.O.] Persia and P, Gulfy vol. 46, ‘Remarks on the Persian Gulf and Red Sea as applicable 
to Steam Navigation*, Baghdad, 17 June 1830. 

3 [I.O.] Board's Sec. and Pol. Gen. Corresp., vol. i (i), Extract from letter from H.M. Consul, 
Beirut, 18 June 1831. 
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was vital to British political interests in the East.^ Objections had been raised 
to a British survey of the ^direct* route lest it provoke the Russians into taking 
an interest in the pashaliq of Baghdad, to the ultimate detriment of the British 
position in India, but Peacock was not inclined to take such objections 
seriously. 'The Russians are very good geographers, and know the relative 
practicabilities of the several routes to India too well to need our teaching.’^ 
In any case, Peacock argued, the route through Khiva held more attractions 
for Russia should she ever wish to attempt the passage to India. Why should 
she run the risks of a march by the Persian Gulf in the face of British maritime 
superiority ? Yet the possibility that such an attempt might be made. Peacock 
conceded, should not be overlooked, nor could the natural facilities afforded 
by the pashaliq of Baghdad be ignored. 

Naval and military stores may be transported with little difficulty from the south¬ 
eastern ports in the Black Sea to the points where the Tigris and Euphrates first 
become navigable, and may be floated down these rivers on rafts, which may be 
constructed in any quantities from the timber of the mountains of Armenia. If the 
Russians choose to take it, the whole country from the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf 
is theirs (as if we choose to pre-occupy it is ours). Dockyards may be formed in 
Bagdad and Bussorah, and vessels of any size may be floated at the latter. Admitting 
the possibility that, in the event of our being at war with Russia, they might attempt 
what is here supposed, we must keep a strong naval force in the Persian Gulf. If a 
Russian invasion of India be within the bounds of probability, it is as well to pass 
under review all the means by which it can be accomplished and prevented. One of 
the means of accomplishment would be the occupation by Russia of Bagdad and 
Bussora; and one of the means of prevention would be the preoccupation by us of 
a station at or near the mouth of the Euphrates. . . . An interest in the navigation of 
the Euphrates would give us a reasonable ground for opposing innovations.^ 

In support of this argument Peacock quoted from a recent letter from 
Colonel Macdonald Kinneir, who had descended the Tigris by raft some years 
previously.4 Kinneir feared that it would not be long before the Russians 
realized the value of the Tigris for the conveyance of troops and supplies, 
should they be inclined in the near future to challenge British rule in India. 

The Tigris is navigable from Diarbekr for large boats, and the fort now at that place 
is built upon a bed of lava, and might be made a strong place d'armes. El Jezirah is 
perhaps a still better position, as the river is there larger, and the distance from 
Erzeroum is not greater. The natives are in the practice of constructing rafts with 
copswood and blown skins, capable of conveying great burthens upon shallow water. 

I descended the river from Mosul to Bagdad at the rate of three miles an hour 

^ Ellenborough was so much impressed with Peacock’s memorandum as to send a copy to 
Wellington in Dec. 1829. The memorandum was later printed as an appendix to the Report of 
the Select Committee on Steam Navigation to India in 1834 (see below, p. 277). The two 
versions differ slightly. The references here are to the copy sent to Wellington and published 
in Despatchesj Correspondence ,,, of Wellington^ vi. 330—43, 

^ Memorandum, para. 68. ^ Memorandum, para. 71. 

** Peacock does not actually name the writer of the letter, but from remarks made later in 
the memorandum it is clear that he was Kinneir. 
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upon one of them, and had at least, with people, covered conveyances, and baggage 
a burthen of thirty tons. My raft was constructed in less than twelve hours.^ 

Ellenborough, although he believed the Red Sea to be a more practical route 
for steam communication,^ was sufficiently persuaded by Peacock’s arguments 
to order the Governor-General in March 1830 to press ahead with surveys 
of both the 'overland’ and the 'direct’ routes .3 At the same time, the Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Aberdeen, passed on to the British Consul-General and East 
India Company Agent in Egypt, Ernest Barker, a list of queries drawn up by 
Peacock about the respective merits of the two routes, with a request that 
he find answers to them. By chance, Barker had just received this instruc¬ 
tion when he was visited at Alexandria by Captain F. R. Chesney, who had 
recently arrived from Constantinople. Francis Rawdon Chesney, who was to 
become the ardent champion of the 'direct’ route, had first gone to the East 
to offer his services to the Turkish army during the war with Russia in 1829. 
On arrival at Constantinople he found the war hastening to its close. Reluctant 
to return to England so soon after setting foot in Turkey, he gladly accepted 
a commission from Sir Robert Gordon, the British Ambassador to the Porte, 
to acquaint himself with the Turkish provinces in Asia, and more particularly 
wdth the resources of Egypt. When he reached Alexandria in May 1830 and 
learned that Barker had been directed to investigate the routes to India, 
Chesney offered to undertake the survey for him. Barker accepted the offer, 
and Chesney set out upon the first of his great journeys along the highways to 
India .4 

He first surveyed the Isthmus of Suez, and came to the conclusion that the 
communication by Egypt and the Red Sea had many advantages. Eventually, 
he predicted, all the theories about the transit of Suez would give way to the 
realization of 'the grand idea’ of a canal across the isthmus.^ From Egypt 
Chesney travelled to Syria with the intention of attempting a descent of the 
Euphrates to ascertain its fitness for steam vessels. On Christmas Day 1830 
he had his first sight of the great river, and on 2 January 1831, at the village 
of Anah, he began his descent by raft. The descent took him almost four 
months to complete, and at one stage he nearly abandoned his survey when 
he learned from Taylor at Baghdad of the work of Ormsby and Elliott. Fortu¬ 
nately, since Ormsby and Elliott were not to descend the Euphrates, Taylor 


* Memorandum, para. 71. 

2 See his Political Diary, ii. 77, entry dated 28 July 1829. 

3 [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 7, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 14 Mar. 
1830. Charles Grant, Ellenborough’s successor at the India Board, issued similar orders to 
the Governor of Bombay in June 1831. (Same series, vol. 8, Draft to Gov,-in-CounciI, Bom¬ 
bay, 18 June 1831.) 

S. Lane-Poole, ed., Life of General F. R. Chesney hy his Wife and Daughter, London, 
1885, pp, 167-208. See also F. R. Chesney, Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris, i. vii-viii. 

5 [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 8, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 14 Mar. 
1831 (No. 229), enclosing Chesney to Gordon, Jaffa, 2 Sept, 1830. 
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succeeded in persuading Chesney to go on, and eventually he reached Basra. 
He sent oflF his report to Gordon and made his way back slowly to Constanti¬ 
nople through Persia, Kurdistan, and northern Syria, where he examined the 
upper reaches of the Euphrates. He arrived in the Turkish capital in April 
1832, to find Sir Stratford Canning there on a special mission. Canning 
showed a considerable interest in the political implications of his survey, and 
after Chesney had returned to England in September 1832 and drawn up a 
memoir of his surveys for the India Board, he sent a copy of it to Canning. 
Canning, who was then in Paris, sent it on, together with his famous memo¬ 
randum of 19 December 1832 on the state of the Ottoman Empire, to Viscount 
Palmerston at the Foreign Office.^ 

The arguments set out by Chesney in his memoir were overwhelmingly in 
favour of the ‘direct’ route. He conceded the superior merits of the ‘overland’ 
route on technical grounds, but he considered them to be outweighed by the 
political advantages of the ‘direct’ route, viz. ‘the prospect of gradually civiliz¬ 
ing the Arabs, of increasing facilities to our commerce, and also strengthening 
the hands of the Sultan in the Pashalic [of Baghdad], by inducing the people 
and the Pasha to attend to the defence of Euphrates and Tigris; which as they 
now are, offer an easy and irresistible inlet to a northern enemy’.^ 

In addition to commercial and defensive advantages against an enemy [Chesney 
went on to argue] the line of the Euphrates would give a more rapid intercourse with 
Persia, both from England and India, by establishing a communication either from 
Tehraun or Tabreez to Feluja or Macdam,^ each to be done by express in about 7 
days; therefore letters by being left and received at Feluja, would reach the mission 
from Bombay in 20 or 22 days, and be carried to that Presidency in 17; and be 
carried from Persia to Falmouth in 34, and the reverse in 32.^ 

Chesney admitted that perhaps the greatest drawback to the Euphrates route 
was the danger presented by marauding Arab tribes, but he was confident that 
the growth of contact with Europeans would gradually bring the tribes to 
adopt more civilized ways. 

This is not the place [he said in conclusion] to enter into the question of what seems 
to be in our power, and to be accomplished without expense, by following judicious 
plans to strengthen the Sultan's power in Mesopotamia, and inducing his Pasha to 
organize something like means of defence for the country at large; and especially 
the formidable inlets of the 2 rivers, the resources of which we could second and 
support in the day of need, by pouring in troops at their entrance; therefore it need 
only be observed that if steam communication through Arabia would increase our 
legitimate influence in that country, it gives an additional and powerful motive for 
wishing to encounter the difficulties of the Euphrates; in preference to the easier, 
safer, but more expensive route of Egypt. ^ 

* Lane-Poole, Life of Chesney, pp. 223-53. For Canning’s memorandum, see below, p. 272. 

^ [I.O.] Eur. MSS., ^Reports on the Navigation of the Euphrates by F. R. Chesney, 
1831-33.’ 3 Both were places on the Euphrates near Baghdad. 

^ Chesney’s ^Reports’. ^ Ibid. 
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How much Chesney’s arguments were his own, and how much those of 
others, it is difficult to say. He had been made aware of Peacock’s views by the 
list of queries handed to him by Barker at Alexandria, and he was greatly 
impressed with Peacock when he met him later at East India House. ^ J. W. 
Farren, who had been appointed Consul-General in Syria at the beginning of 
1831, and whom Chesney met in his travels, also held strong views about the 
desirability of opening-up the Euphrates route. Writing to Charles Grant, the 
President of the India Board, in January 1831 to solicit appointment as East 
India Company Agent in Syria, Farren sought to convince Grant that the 
Company’s interests would not be served by developing the Red Sea route. 
‘The countries which border it are uncivilized, unproductive, and inhospitable, 
and in the whole passage to India not one object of political or commercial 
interest to the Company is combined with this course. . . In contrast, 
Farren declared, by promoting steam communication via Syria and Traq 

the East India Company would acquire a direction and control over the first regular 
intercourse from Europe with western Asia, and with the districts in its route which 
is a point of some consideration; and what is also of infinite importance to the 
Company, it takes up a line which draws in all our relations and interests in Persia, 
and embraces and facilitates the correspondence of our Indian Government, the 
Board of Control, and the Directors, with each other, and with Tabreez, Teheran, 
Ispahan, Bagdad, Bassora, and Bushire.^ 

The same argument was later to be used by Chesney, but it may well have 
occurred to him independently. He formed his own opinions on the virtues 
of the Euphrates route early on, and he made some equally early converts to 
them. Captain J, N. R. Campbell, the charge d’affaires of the Persian mission, 
wrote to the Secret Committee at the close of 1831, after Chesney had visited 
him at Tabriz; ‘Amidst the manifold benefits which may accrue from a more 
familiar intercourse with the Arabs in this quarter, is the prospect of estab¬ 
lishing a political influence, which may at some future period serve as a 
counterpoise to any designs entertained by Russia towards Bagdad. 

Chesney’s memoir reached the India Board at a time when its members 
were becoming seriously concerned about the decline of British influence in 
the countries between the Mediterranean, the Caspian, and the north-western 
frontiers of British India. At Grant’s request various memoranda were 
submitted to the Board during 1832 and the early months of 1833 by men 
who had served in a political capacity in these countries. They included Sir 
Henry Willock, Sir Gore Ouseley, and Mr. (later Sir) Henry Ellis, all former 
ministers or charges d’affaires at Tehran, Captain (later Sir) John Campbell, the 

* ‘I found that he was deeply versed in the ancient history of the Euphrates,’ Chesney 
recorded in his diary on i Jan. 1833, ‘and that he had . . , been the first to bring this line of 
communication with India forward. . . .’ (Lane-Poole, p. 261.) 

^ [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 8, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 14 Mar. 
1831 (No. 229), enclosing Farren to Grant, 26 Jan. 1831. ^ Ibid. 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 46, Campbell tp §ec. Committee, 22 Dec. 1831. 
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assistant in charge of the Persian mission, Major David Wilson, lately Political 
Resident in the Persian Gulf, and Major Robert Taylor, the Resident at 
Baghdad.^ All, without exception, stressed the latent danger to British rule in 
India in the advances made by Russia in Asia, and more particularly in Persia, 
since the expedition to Kiiiva in 1820. Ouseley, Ellis, and Campbell recom¬ 
mended that any further advance be arrested by intensifying the policy applied 
by Ellenborough to Persia after Turkmanchai, i.e. of supplying the Shah with 
the money, arms, and officers required to bring his army to the point of being 
able to resist the Russians.^ Ellis wanted, in addition, to restore the abrogated 
articles of the Treaty of Tehran. Willock, on the other hand, thought that the 
real danger lay not so much in Russia’s direct pressure upon Persia as in her 
ambition to colonize the region to the east of the Caspian. Tt at once excludes 
Persia from all possibility of checking the advancement of Russia towards 
India, and we must attach less value to our alliance with the Shah, and seek 
to raise in Afghanistan and its rulers a new barrier of resistance.’^ The weight 
of opinion, however, was in favour of shoring up Persia, and King William IV 
himself intervened in the discussions in July 1832 to declare; ‘I am decidedly 
of opinion that our intercourse with Persia ought to be encouraged, and a 
friendly intercourse kept up in order to strengthen our influence and diminish 
the attempts of Russia to hold Persia under subjection. 

Alone among the authors of the memoranda, Taylor at Baghdad drew 
attention to the shaky condition of the Ottoman Empire in Asia and to the 
vulnerability of the pashaliq of Baghdad and the Persian Gulf to Russian 
attack. Little heed was paid to his views. Grant and the other members of 
the India Board were certain that a Russian thrust towards India, if it ever 
materialized, would be delivered through Persia, and not by way of Baghdad 
and the Gulf. The Ottoman Empire, in any case, was the Foreign Office’s 
concern, not the India Board’s. Moreover, Grant and his colleagues thought 
little of Taylor’s capacity to judge events. Ever since the outbreak of the 
Russo-Turkish War he had been bombarding the Indian Government with 
warnings of an imminent Russian descent on Baghdad and a march to India 
by way of Basra and Bushire, and in 1831 he had sorely embarrassed his 
superiors by lending support to Da'ud Pasha, the last of the tnamluk pashas 
of Baghdad, after the Sultan had ordered the pasha’s deposition.^ Taylor at 
that time had been moved by a conviction that the collapse of the Ottoman 
Empire from internal decay was rapidly approaching, and that Russia was 


^ See [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulfy vol. 48, ‘Memoranda relating to Persia, prepared prin¬ 
cipally by Mr. Ellis, in view to the adoption of some decisive proceedings in respect to the 
Treaty with that state, in consequence of the abrogation of the 3rd and 4th Articles of the 
Treaty of Tehran of November, 1814.* 

^ Memo, by Ouseley, n.d., and memos, by Ellis, 21 Apr. and 14 June 1832. For Campbell’s 
views, see his dispatch no. 38 (Sec.) of 4 Sept, 1832 in vol. 47 of the same series. 

3 Memo, by Willock, 6 Mar. 1832. Memo, by William IV, Windsor, 16 July 1832. 

^ See [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Letters Recd.y vol. 6 (i), Gov.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 
17 Oct. 1831 (No. 4 Sec. Dept.). 
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ready to take advantage of that collapse to establish herself on the approaches 
to India, One way of forestalling such a move, he believed, would be to erect 
the pashaliq of Baghdad, under Da'ud Pasha, into an independent buffer state 
at the head of the Gulf,^ His plan met with little encouragement in India or 
in England, and he was reminded that the pashaliq was an integral part of the 
Ottoman Empire, that it was the policy of the British Government to preserve 
the integrity of that empire, and that, in any case, he should not interfere 
in matters which were more properly the concern of the ambassador at 
Constantinople.^ The only extent to which the India Board was prepared to 
heed Taylor’s views was to adopt his suggestion that British officers be sent to 
Traq to help train the pasha’s army. Orders to this effect were sent to India in 
July 1832, but the outbreak of plague at Baghdad prevented the departure of 
the officers from India.^ 

* * * 

Whatever Grant and his colleagues at the India Board might think of 
Taylor’s sagacity, the fact remained that the Ottoman Empire stood in greater 
danger of collapse in 1832 than did Persia. Where Taylor miscalculated was 
in believing that Russia would be the instrument of Turkey’s destruction. 
Russian policy towards Turkey after the Treaty of Adrianople had, in fact, 
been extremely cautious. The Tsar, Nicholas I, reasoned that if a general and 
rapid decline of Ottoman power took place, the result would be the partition 
of the empire on terms not necessarily favourable to Russia. Austria would 
probably annex Bosnia, Albania, and Montenegro, France would take Egypt, 
and Britain, the Aegean Islands and Crete. Constantinople might become a 
free port, and the Black Sea be opened to British and French shipping. The 
upshot would be that Russia would have three strong neighbours instead of 
one weak one, and the subsequent concentration of Ottoman power in Asia 
might well threaten the Russian position in the Caucasus. From the time of 
Adrianople onwards, therefore, the Tsar walked warily, taking no steps that 
might bring about a sudden collapse of Ottoman power. What Russia wanted 
from Turkey she would acquire gradually, by sap rather than by storm.^ 

It was not from the north, then, that the threat to Turkey’s integrity came 
in 1832, but from the south, from Mehemet 'Ali’s Egypt. The Viceroy’s eye 
had been fondly fixed on Syria for a long time. He had hoped, originally, to be 

* A similar plan, it may be remembered, had been conceived by Malcolm in 1807 (see 
above, p. 84). 

2 [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India j vol. 8, Draft to Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, 
I July 1831 (No. 237). h . . There is certainly something peculiar in the atmosphere of 
Bagdad and Bassora that diplomatizes the heads of, all the Company’s Residents there’, 
EJlis remarked to Grant, after reading some of Taylor’s dispatches. ([I.O.] Persia and 
P. Gulf, vol. 48, Ellis to Grant, Boulogne, 3 Sept. 1833.) 

3 [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 50, Memo, on British Policy in Turldsh Arabia by Wm. 
Cabell (Senior Clerk to the India Board), 2 July, 1834. 

See H. W. V. Temper ley, England and the Near East: the Crimea, London, 1936, pp. 
57-58. 
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invested with the province as a reward for his suppression of the Wahhabis. 
When that hope was disappointed he looked to reap his reward from his crushing 
of the Greek insurgents in the Morea between 1825 and 1827. Again he was 
disappointed, and in the autumn of 1831 he decided to acquire by force what 
he could not win by favour. Using as a pretext an alleged insult from the 
governor of Syria, he ordered his son, Ibrahim Pasha, in October 1831 to 
cross the border of Palestine and invest Acre. The price of Ibrahim’s with¬ 
drawal, he told the Porte, would be the governorships of Acre and Damascus. 
The reaction of the Sultan, Mahmud II, was to proclaim him a rebel and to 
dispatch an army into Syria to deal with him. Acre fell in May 1832, and two 
months later Ibrahim defeated the Turkish army at Homs and entered Aleppo. 
A second army sent against him met a shattering defeat at Konieh on 21 De¬ 
cember. All Syria was now in Ibrahim’s hands, and elements of his army 
were beginning to press forward into western Anatolia, where they eventually 
reached Bursa. 

Mahmud II had appealed to Britain and France for naval aid against 
Mehemet 'Ali at the beginning of November, but the appeal had been 
rejected. The British rejection was surprising, and it can only be concluded 
that the Cabinet, and Palmerston, in particular, had failed to take the measure 
of Mehemet 'Ali. The Cabinet had been preoccupied throughout 1832 with 
the agitation over the Reform Bill, while Palmerston himself had been ab¬ 
sorbed with the problem of Belgium and the Low Countries. He was indiffer¬ 
ent to the question of Persia and the Russian advances in Asia, and he showed 
little interest in the fortunes of the Ottoman Empire and less in the ambitions 
of the Viceroy of Egypt, These ambitions had been known for some time. As 
far back as March 1830 Mehemet 'Ali had suggested to Ernest Barker that the 
only way in which Britain could strengthen the Ottoman Empire against 
Russia would be to support him. 'By supporting me’, he said, 'he [the Sultan] 
would soon have at his disposal a disciplined army of 125,000 men, ready to 
form a barrier against the Russians both at Constantinople and in Persia. In 
Persia, it is there after all that England must fight the Russians.’^ The Viceroy 
made a similar proposal to John Malcolm the following January, when Malcolm 
was passing through Egypt on his way to England at the end of his term as 
Governor of Bombay. It was of ‘vast importance’ to Britain, Mehemet 'Ali 
told Malcolm, to have a friendly power between Europe and India, and Egypt 
could be such a power. Under his rule the country had made great advances, 
all of which rendered the route to India safer. The fall of the Ottoman Empire 
in Europe was certain and near, and Britain would be well advised to secure 
herself against any evil consequences that might arise from the subsequent 
extension of Russian power towards the Mediterranean by adopting measures 

^ See Sir Charles Webster, The Foreign Policy of Palmerston^ 1830-1841^ z vols., London, 
1951, i. 82 and ii. 741. 

2 [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/192, Barker to Aberdeen, 8 Mar. 1830, cited in Dodwell, Founder of 
Modern Egypt, p. 105. 
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with respect to the Asiatic provinces of the empire which, he felt sure, he did not 
have to explain to Malcolm. . It was very plain’, Malcolm reported later, 
‘that he was feeling his way towards some assurance that England would be 
willing to recognize a larger independence than that which he then enjoyed.’^ 

The passage of events in the Levant in the summer of 1832 made it clear 
beyond all doubt that Mehemet 'Ali was prepared to pursue his ambitions to 
the point of wrecking the structure of the empire. Yet the possibility does not 
appear to have disturbed Palmerston, although he must have been aware of it 
from the reports coming in from Barker in Egypt and Farren in Syria. He 
seems, however, to have been content merely to pass the reports to the India 
Board.^ There they were read with growing disquiet by Henry Ellis, now a 
member of the Board, who saw in them evidence of a real danger. At the turn 
of the year Ellis embodied his forebodings in a memorandum which was 
forwarded to Palmerston in the second week of January 1833, barely three 
weeks after the Foreign Secretary had received Stratford Canning’s memo¬ 
randum on the state of the Ottoman Empire, together with Chesney’s memoir 
on the navigation of the Euphrates. The combined effect of the three reports 
on Palmerston’s thinking was little short of revolutionary. 

Canning’s memorandum set out some stark facts for Palmerston’s attention. 
‘The Turkish Empire’, Canning wrote, ‘has reached in its decline, that critical 
period, at which it must either revive and commence a fresh era of Prosperity, 
or fall into a state of complete dissolution.’^ The empire was being rent 
asunder by Mehemet ‘Ali and the independence of the Ottoman dynasty now 
hung in the balance. If Mehemet ‘Ali were allowed to go on, the result would 
be to lay the empire at the feet of Russia. ‘To Great Britain, the fate of this 
Empire can never be indifferent,’ Canning continued, ‘It would affect the 
interests of her trade and East Indian Possessions, even if it were unconnected 
with the maintenance of her relative Power in Europe.’ The danger, in Can¬ 
ning’s view, was so pressing that he recommended that an immediate attack 
should be made upon Egypt by an Anglo-Turkish force to avert it. ‘Let 
Mehemet Ali succeed’, he concluded, ‘in constituting an Independent State, 
and a great and irretrievable step is made towards the dismemberment of the 
Turkish Empire.’^ 


^ Kaye, Life of Malcolm, ii. 557. 

2 See M. Veret6, ‘Palmerston and the Levant Crisis, 1832’, Journal of Modern History 
xxiv, 142-7. 3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/211, Canning to Palmerston, Paris, 19 Dec. 1832. 

^ Ibid. There are a number of pencilled comments in the margin of the memorandum, 
which indicate that whoever made them was not wholly convinced of the force of Canning’s 
argument. It has generally been accepted that they were made by Palmerston, and it has been 
deduced from this that he was in a quandary about whether to support the Sultan or to let 
Mehemet 'Ali have his head. Dr. Veret6 challenges 'this thesis on the grounds that the hand¬ 
writing is not Palmerston’s, and he suggests that it is more probably that of Lord Holland. 
(Loc. cit.) It could well be (Holland was an enemy of the Turk all his life), and Veret^’s 
further contention that Palmerston was not so much in a quandary at the end of 1832 as 
unaware of the issues involved in Mehemet 'Ali’s rape of Syria is certainly nearer the mark 
than the older interpretation. 
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Ellis in his memorandum went much further than Canning in portraying 
the consequences for Britain in Asia if Mehemet "Ali went unchecked.^ He 
began by summarizing the arguments the Viceroy had been using up to date 
to convince the British Government that they had a common interest with 
him in seeing his authority extended. 

His argument is this: a Mahomedan power, disposed to adopt the knowledge of 
European nations in Arms and Commerce, if placed on the line of the Euphrates, 
possessing Syria and Mesopotamia, and having the resources of Egypt at its com¬ 
mand, would check the designs of Russia upon the Asiatic provinces of the Porte, 
and by maintaining mutually defensive relations with the Shah of Persia, would be 
able to afford most effectual assistance to that monarch against the encroachments of 
Russia on the Persian territory, and would thus eventually obstruct her alleged 
schemes of Indian conquest. In short, this view, if followed out, resolves itself into 
a quadruple alHance between the Sultan, the newly constituted Tributary Ruler of 
Egypt, Syria and Mesopotamia, the Shah of Persia, and the British Government 
in its capacity as Sovereign of India, for the purposes of mutual defence, in their 
Asiatic possessions against the attacks of Russia.^ 

It was a persuasive argument, but Ellis greatly doubted whether the Asiatic 
interests of Great Britain would be served by acting upon it. 

I would lay it down as a principle that it is not the interest of the European 
Sovereign of India that a powerful Mahomedan state should be placed at the mouth 
of the Euphrates. It is quite as probable that such a government should unite with 
Russia in a Partition of Persia^ as that it should join cordially with Persia in resisting 
the former Power. A Mahomedan Government so placed would undoubtedly soon 
spread its influence throughout Arabia, and might at no long interval of time become 
a maritime Power of importance. The absence of such a Power is at present a 
complete security against any attack on our Indian Possessions from the Southern 
part of the Indus. The whole of Central Asia may be called Mahomedan, and a 
Mahomedan league for the purpose of driving a Christian Governt. from India 
would not be a visionary scheme were the dominions of the Caliphs concentrated in 
one vigorous Government, wielded by an ambitious Sovereign. Notwithstanding the 
particular schisms of the Persians (they being Sheeahs while the rest are Soonees), 
there still remains enough of common religious feeling to induce their union with 
other Mahomedans in so holy an undertaking. 

It is not to be denied [Ellis continued] that the same cause might produce an union 
against Russia for the purpose of delivering provinces inhabited by Mahomedans 

* The memorandum is printed in full in Appendix I, belaw. The original is in [P.R.O.] 

F. O. 78/233, dated 9 Jan. 1833. There is an undated copy in [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulfy vol, 48. 

^ Ellis, loc. cit. Dodwell believed that Mehemet "Ali was capable of realizing this dream. 

‘He represented at the moment the one true progressive force in the world of Islam. He might 
with English aid have built up under the shadow of the Turkish Caliphate such a power as 
our own East India Company had built under the shadow of the Delhi empire.* {Founder of 
Modem Egypty p. 106.) 

3 This underscoring is found only in the Foreign Office copy of the memorandum. Dr. 

G. H. Bolsover suggests that it might have been made by Palmerston. (See his ‘Great Britain, 
Russia and the Eastern Question, 1832-1841*, unpublished Ph.D. thesis. University of 
London, 1933, Appendix I.) 
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from her dominion; but on the whole it is more probable, and certainly much 
more likely to be immediate, that the constant communication of a great maritime 
Mahomedan Power, placed on the Euphrates, with India and the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago should excite the attention and unsettle the minds of our Indian Subjects, 
than that the dread of it should act as a check upon the ambitious designs of Russia. 

Ellis ended his observations with a pertinent question: ‘Would Ibrahim hold 
what Mahomet had acquired, or would he hold it long enough to transmit it 
to a Successor, either of his family or selection?’ Unless this question could 
be answered affirmatively, it would be unwise for Britain to encourage the 
extension of Mehemet 'All’s authority to Syria and 'Iraq.^ 

The effect of Ellis’s arguments upon Palmerston was immediate and, as 
time was to show, enduring. At the end of January 1833 he set out his views 
on the Syrian crisis in a letter to Lord Granville. Turkey must be preserved 
from dismemberment and Mehemet 'Ali made to retire into Egypt. Possession 
of Syria carried with it possession of Baghdad, and the erection of Egypt, 
Syria, and 'Iraq into a single state under Mehemet 'Ali would be of doubtful 
advantage to Britain. The Sultan would be weakened in his opposition to 
Russia, and it was possible that that power would join with Mehemet 'Ali in 
nibbling at the flanks of Persia, to the eventual detriment of the British posi¬ 
tion in India. The dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire was too High a 
price to pay for any mission civilisatrice that Mehemet 'Ali might perform in 
the Arab provinces of the empire. ‘. . . The injury which would thus be done 
to the great interest of Europe, by placing the ruler of European Turkey 
completely in the hands of Russia, would far more than counterbalance the 
advantages which we should derive from the establishment of ficoles primaires 
and anatomical dissection in Syria and Mesopotamia.Palmerston expressed 
similar sentiments in a letter to his brother, the British Minister at Naples, 
two months later. Commenting upon French efforts to effect a settlement 
between the Sultan and the Viceroy, he said: 

The terms to be imposed upon the Pacha are good, inasmuch as he does not get 
Damascus or Aleppo, and so has not the avenues of Mesopotamia; and moreover, 
he is to hold his pashaliks from year to year, as he is supposed to hold that of Egypt. 

. . . His real design is to establish an Arabian kingdom, including all the countries 
in which Arabic is the language. There might be no harm in such a thing in itself; 
but as it would necessarily imply the dismemberment of Turkey, we could not agree 
to it. Besides, Turkey is as good an occupier of the road to India as an active Arabian 
sovereign would be .3 

Despite his new-found appreciation of the issues involved in Mehemet 
'All’s revolt Palmerston was unwilling, or unable, to get the Cabinet to agree 

^ Ellis, loc. cit. 

2 [P.R.O.] F.O. 29 (Granville Papers) /41s, Palmerston to Granville, 29 Jan. 1833, cited 
in Veret^, loc. cit. 

3 Sir H. B. Lytton, The Life of Henry yohn Temple^ Viscount Palmerstony 3 vols., London, 
1870-4, ii. 14s, Palmerston to Hon. Wm. Temple, 2i Mar. 1833. 
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to intervene actively on the Sultan's behalf. Mahmud II had meanwhile tried 
and failed to get French support, and finally, in despair, he turned to Russia. 
The Tsar, though conscious of the danger of promoting a general alarm among 
the other great powers if he intervened, was equally aware of the even more 
serious crisis that would supervene if Ibrahim Pasha were allowed to go on 
until he was battering at the gates of Constantinople. He decided, therefore, 
to respond to the appeal. Before February was out a Russian fleet rode at 
anchor on the Golden Horn and a Russian army soon afterwards disembarked 
on the Asiatic shore of the Bosporus. Ibrahim halted his advance and allowed 
himself to be persuaded of the wisdom of retiring from Anatolia. France and 
Austria now took the initiative in securing a settlement between Mehemet 'Ali 
and the Sultan and the subsequent withdrawal of the Russian forces. By the 
Convention of Kutaya of 6 May 1833 the Sultan conceded to Mehemet 'Ali 
the pashaliqs of Syria and Adana. The Viceroy, in return, reaffirmed his alle¬ 
giance. The Russians withdrew in June, but the withdrawal was closely fol¬ 
lowed by the conclusion, on 8 July, of the Treaty of Hunkiar Iskelessi between 
the Sultan and the Tsar. By its terms both monarchs undertook to defend each 
other's possessions against outside attack, the Tsar promised to come to the 
Sultan's aid should the latter feel his independence threatened, and the Sultan, 
in a secret clause, undertook to close the Straits to the warships of foreign 
powers if Russia should be at war.^ The duration of the treaty was to be eight 
years. To Palmerston, the treaty seemed to give Russia a standing right of 
interference in the affairs of the Ottoman Empire, and the fact of its conclusion 
transformed his suspicions of Russia’s ultimate aims in Turkey into absolute 
conviction. It served, also, to awaken in him an unrelenting hostility towards 
Mehemet 'Ali, whose wilful pursuit of his ambitions had given Russia the 
opportunity that she had long been seeking. 

# # * 

One of the minor oddities of the Syrian crisis of 1832-3 was a conversation 
which the Austrian commissioner sent to Egypt in April 1833 to help arrange 
the terms of the settlement between Mehemet *Ali and the Sultan had with the 
Viceroy during his visit. According to an account of the conversation later 
obtained by the British Consul-General in Egypt, the commissioner. Colonel 
Prokesch von Osten, enthusiastically discussed with Mehemet "Ali the possi¬ 
bility of his creating an Arab kingdom, stretching from Nubia to Syria, and 
encompassing ‘toute I'Arabie jusqu'au Golfe Persique et le long de la rive 
droite de I'Euphrate . . The construction of such a kingdom, von Osten 
claimed, would cause Mehemet 'Ali to be hailed as ‘le vengeur des Khalifs, 


^ For the interpretation of this clause, see Temperley, The Crimea^ pp. 70-71 and 414, note 
109. 

2 [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/343, Col. P. Campbell (Consul-General) to Palmerston, Cairo, 27 Nov. 
1838 (No. 78), enclosing ‘Extrait d’une Note: dat^e Alexandrie, 17/5 1833’. 
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comme homme appele par Dieu pour relever la gloire musulmanne\ He con¬ 
tinued: ‘II faudra commencer par negocier avec les Primats de Bagdad et avec 
les Chefs des Tribus sur la rive droite de TEuphrate. Les Anglais ne s'oppo- 
seront point a un rapprochement avec les Imams sur TOcean et dans le Golphe 
Persique.’^ Von Osten's encouragement was hardly necessary: Mehemet'Ali 
was well aware of the direction which his ambitions might take after the 
acquisition of Syria. He was little disposed to contemplate seriously assuming 
the Caliphate of Islam. He had toyed with the idea fifteen years earlier, after 
his defeat of the Wahhabis and liberation of the Holy Cities, but he had soon 
put it aside.^ Yet von Osten’s conversation has a curiosity value, and it may not 
have been unconnected, however fragilely, with Mehemet ‘Ali^s next moves. 

Towards the close of 1833 he dispatched a confidential agent named Saiyid 
Khalid Effendi to Baghdad by way of the Persian Gulf. The agent called at 
Bushire in March 1834, where he told the Resident that he was the bearer of 
letters from Mehemet 'Ali to the Sultan of Muscat, the Prince of Shiraz, and 
the shaikhs of the Muntafiq and Ka'ab tribes of lower Traq and the Shatt 
al-Arab. Mehemet 'Ali, he said, had been invested by the Porte with the 
pashaliq of Baghdad and ‘the coasts and islands of the Gulph originally 
appended thereto' from the end of a.h. 1250 (28 April 1835). ‘Ali Pasha, the 
vali of Baghdad, was aware of the arrangement and had fallen in with it.^ 
Taylor, the Resident at Baghdad, sent a report of Saiyid Khalid's mission to 
Colonel Patrick Campbell, the British Consul-General in Egypt, and Camp¬ 
bell questioned Mehemet 'Ali about it, and about his views on Baghdad in 
general, in June 1834. The Viceroy made light of the whole affair. It was well 
known, he said, that the people of Traq were greatly dissatisfied with Turkish 
rule, and that they had approached his governor in Syria, Sharif Bey, with 
a request that he should take possession of the province in Mehemet 'Ali’s 
name. He could not, of course, entertain such an idea for a moment. As for 
Saiyid Khalid, he was a dependant of Da'ud Pasha, the late vali of Baghdad, 
now in exile. He had applied to Mehemet 'Ali for employment, and to get rid 
of him, the Viceroy had sent him with a letter of recommendation to the 
Sultan of Muscat.^ 

Campbell treated the explanation with scepticism. The Viceroy was not in 
the habit of giving letters of recommendation to strangers without having a 
definite purpose in mind. Moreover, there was at that very moment an envoy 
from Saiyid Safid of Muscat at the Viceroy's court, and the Viceroy himself 
told Campbell that Safid had reproached him for having bought vessels for his 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/343, Col. P. Campbell (Consul-General) to Palmerston, Cairo, 27 Nov. 
1838 (No. 78), enclosing ‘Extrait d’une Note: dat^e Alexandrie, 17/5 1833’. 

2 [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/343, Campbell to Palmerston, Alexandria, i Oct. 1838 (No. 69 Confid.). 
See also Temperley, pp. 419-22. 

3 [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf^ vo\. 50, Sir John Campbell to Sec. Committee, Tehran, 9 Apr. 
1834 (No. 22), citing reports from Residents at Bushire and Baghdad. 

[I.Q.] Board's Sec. and PoL Gen. Corresp,, vol. 2 (i), Campbell to Palmerston, 14 June 
1834 (No. 28), enclosed in Palmerston to Grant, 29 Aug. 1834. 
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expedition to the Yemen when he, Sa'id, would gladly have lent him the 
ships. Saiyid Khalid, Campbell was sure, had been sent to Baghdad for a good 
reason, even if only to scout the lie of the land, since Mehemet 'Ali was well 
aware of the discontented state of the province.^ 

Though Palmerston was by now fully conscious of the strategic significance 
of the pashaliq of Baghdad, he was reluctant to take any steps to strengthen 
British influence there, lest by doing so he should give France or Russia a 
pretext for interfering in the empire’s affairs. Throughout 1833, therefore, he 
avoided any meeting with Chesney, so as not to give rise to speculation that 
he was contemplating initiating Chesney’s scheme for steam communication 
with India via the Euphrates. His misgivings about the wisdom of British 
intervention in Traq were shared by the India Board and the Supreme 
Government in India. The Board’s view was that intervention would tend to 
weaken the Sultan’s authority in the pashaliq, and thus contribute to the 
break-up of the empire, while at the same time it would provide Russia with 
an excuse to invoke the Treaty of Hunkiar Iskelessi.^ The Indian Government 
were against intervention for very different reasons. They tended to believe 
that the break-up of the empire was inevitable, and that it would be preferable, 
therefore, for Mehemet 'Ali to occupy the pashaliq rather than the Russians.^ 
The pashaliq was consequently allowed to continue its drift towards chaos for 
another year, until, by the middle of 1834, its condition could no longer be 
ignored. Misrule had so enfeebled it as positively to invite Egyptian occupation. 
If it was to be saved from this fate, a way had to be found of strengthening it 
internally without too great a display of interference. It was this considera¬ 
tion that led Palmerston and his colleagues to change their attitude towards 
Chesney’s plan that an expedition be sent to determine the suitability of the 
Euphrates for steam navigation. 

Grant brought the case for an expedition before Parliament in June 1834. 
It was referred to a select committee of the House of Commons, which was 
directed to inquire into the whole question of steam communication with 
India. The evidence given before the committee in favour of the Euphrates 
route revealed that political and strategic reasons were foremost in the minds 
of its partisans. Chesney himself was the most prominent, as well as the most 
knowledgeable, of them, and the weight naturally attached by the committee 
to his recommendations may well have allowed the government to override, 
for political reasons, the objections, on practical grounds, of those who 
favoured the Red Sea route.^ Chesney’s arguments were essentially those 

* Ibid. ^ [I-O.] Persia and P. Gtdf, voL 50, Memo, by Cabell, 2 July 1834. 

^ [I.O.] -Bombay Pol. Pro^:;, Range 387, vol. 5, Consuln. 22 of ii June 1834, W. H. Mac- 
naghten (Secy, to Govt, of India) to Chief Secy., Bombay, 14 May 1834. The view seems to 
have had some currency also at the India Board. Cabell, in his memorandum just cited, wrote 
that Taylor at Baghdad believed that the only way to keep the Russians out of the pashaliq 
would be for Britain or Egypt to occupy it. In the margin of the memorandum there is a 
pencilled comment, ‘This last is alone possible, I think’, in the handwriting of Thomas 
Macaulay, the Secretary to the Board. * See Hoskins, British Routes to India, pp. 154-5. 
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which he had been pressing on the government since his return to England 
in 1832. They had, however, been refined and expanded by his contacts with 
Peacockd According to Chesney, the Euphrates presented the easiest possible 
route to India for a Russian army. Although India might be approached by 
any one of five different lines of march, at no point were the Russians so close 
already to the start of a route as they were in the case of the Euphrates. At 
their command were the forests of Armenia and Kars for the construction of 
rafts. For two months of the year, at least, i.e. from the end of April to the 
end of June, there was sufficient depth of water in the river to transport the 
heaviest stores and guns; and for at least eight months of the year troops and 
stores could be floated down with ease. Four or five weeks would suffice to 
carry an army to the Shatt al-Arab, where an excellent fortified naval base 
could be constructed.^ 

From a base in the Shatt al-Arab an enemy could easily proceed along the 
coast of the Persian Gulf to Cape Jask, a point within 625 miles of the Indus. 
A Russian force could, in fact, reach that point in eight to ten weeks from 
leaving the headwaters of the Euphrates, and a move by the Russians along 
this route would turn any line in Persia for the defence of the Indian frontier. 
It would be impossible to stop an enemy's march onwards from Cape Jask; 
he could carry his supplies, if he wished, in a flotilla of flat-bottomed boats, 
hugging the coastline and prepared at all times to beach them under the pro¬ 
tection of his army should a hostile naval force approach. ‘. . . If ever Russia 
should obtain the line of the Euphrates', declared Chesney, 'she will then have 
it in her power, either to meet our troops on the Indus, or take the surer but 
more dangerous course of remaining in this threatening position, gradually 
approaching our territories; which would of itself shake our moral power over 
the natives, independently of the minor consideration of a heavy expenditure 
for a flotilla to watch the Gulf, and additional troops along the north-west 
frontier towards the side of Persia.'^ If, on the other hand, Britain chose to 
establish herself on the Euphrates by means of a steam flotilla, she would shut 
out Russia from the easiest route to India and oblige that power to march by 
the more tedious and dangerous route through Persia. Furthermore, were 

* They are conveniently summarized in a memorandum that Chesney drew up for the 
India Board on 23 Dec. 1834. (See [I.O.] Board's Sec. and Pol. Gen. Corresp., vol. 3 (i).) 

^ Cf. Chesney's memo, of 23 Dec. 1834; ‘From Korna [Qurnah, at the junction of the 
Tigris and Euphrates] to the Persian Gulf it is a distance of 104 miles, and the united streams 
of Tigris and Euphrates may be considered as one large harbour, throughout the extent of 
which Bussora is the centre. The width of the river varies from 500 yards to 2 miles, and its 
depth, from 4 to 7 fathoms. A “64^' has been up to Korna, and Indiamen of the second class 
anchor opposite to Bussora (within 2 miles), and also close to . . . Mohammera, an excellent 
port at the junction of the rivers Karun and Shatt-ul-Arab. ... A tenacious soil and per¬ 
pendicular banks offer the utmost facilities for the construction of docks, ships, and naval 
establishments throughout the great river Shatt-ul-Arab; whilst its islands and banks might 
be strengthened by towers and batteries in such a way as to render a naval attack very difficult 
indeed. . . 

3 Accounts and Papers (1834), vol. xiv, Paper 478 (H. of C.), Report of the Select Committee 
on Steam Navigation to India, evidence of Capt. Chesney, 9 June 1834. 
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reinforcements ever to be required urgently for the British army in India, they 
could be swiftly moved from the Mediterranean by the Euphrates route.^ 
Chesney’s contentions were supported by several other witnesses called by 
the committee, among them John Hine, a former assistant Resident at Bagh¬ 
dad, Lieutenant-Colonel W. M. G. Colebrooke, and Peacock. Colebrooke, 
who was familiar with the Gulf region, believed that a Russian move on India 
by that route was feasible, though he felt that its success would depend greatly 
upon the strength or weakness of British naval resources in the Indian seas.^ 
Peacock’s ideas were much the same as those which he had expressed in 1829, 
though he was now convinced that an attack on India by the Gulf should be 
reckoned quite as likely as one by way of Central Asia. Asked whether he did 
not think that greater danger should be apprehended from a Russian advance 
from the Caspian by way of the Oxus, rather than by way of the Euphrates 
and the Gulf, where British naval superiority was unchallenged, Peacock 
replied, ‘But the pre-eminence at sea is not a talisman; it is to be kept up by 
constant watchfulness and the exertion of adequate force. I know there is 
danger by the Oxus but there is also danger by the Euphrates, and I would 
stop both doors, if I could.He urged the swift establishment of steam 
communication by the Euphrates lest Russia should establish herself in the 
pashaliq of Baghdad, an ambition, he said, that she had long cherished.^ Sum¬ 
ming up, he stressed the greater importance to Britain of the Euphrates route 
over the Red Sea route. ‘All our interests in our relations with Persia, and the 
protection of the commerce of Bombay are all in that line, and not in the line 
of the Red Sea; and I think the political interests of this country are more 
concerned in keeping Russia out of the Persian Gulf than out of the Red Sea, 
where we have little interest in keeping out anyone. 

The principal opponents of the Euphrates route who gave evidence before 
the select committee were Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm (John’s brother), 
J. S. Buckingham, the traveller, Member of Parliament, and publisher of the 
Oriental Herald, Colonel Stannus, some time Resident in the Gulf, and 
Sir Harford Jones Brydges, the former Resident at Baghdad and Minister to 
Persia. Jones was inclined to dismiss the whole idea of a Russian attack on 
India by way of the Gulf as preposterous. ‘I should very willingly give them 
Bussora,’ he told the committee, ‘and even then, what could they do as to 
getting to India, unless they have a superior fleet to yours in the Gulf of 
Persia; how are they to get down that Gulf? If Russia could send a stronger 


^ Ibid., additional evidence of Capt. Chesney, ir June 1834. The idea that the Euphrates 
could be used for the transport of troops to India was shared by Capt. Alexander Burnes. 
(See Lane-Poole, Life of Chesney, p. 268, citing extract from Chesney’s diary, 9 Jan. 1834.) 

2 Report of Select Committee, evidence of Colebrooke, 27 June 1834. 

^ Ibid., evidence of Peacock, 9 June 1834. 

^ Chesney had heard that Da*ud Pasha had offered, at the time of the Russo-Turkish War, 
to place the province under General Paskevitch, the Russian commander in the Caucasus. 
(See [I.O.] Board's Sec. and Pol. Gen. Corresp., vol. 3 (i). Memo, by Chesney, 31 Dec. 1834.) 
5 Report of Select Committee, additional evidence of Peacock. 
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fleet than yours around the Cape of Good Hope, why then, she may get to 
India by the Euphrates/^ 

The select committee published its report on 14 July 1834. recommended 
that steam communication with India via the Red Sea should be opened 
immediately, and that an expedition should be dispatched to test the practica¬ 
bility of the Euphrates route for steam navigation. The sum of £20^000 should 
be allotted for this purpose.^- The House of Commons accepted the recom¬ 
mendations on 4 August, and the India Board was entrusted with the control 
of the expedition. It was becoming clearer every day that if the expedition was 
to thwart any move by Mehemet 'Ali from Syria into Traq it would have to 
get under way as soon as possible. Lord Ponsonby, the British Ambassador 
at Constantinople, had that summer been so certain that such a move was 
imminent that he had ordered the consul at Beirut, Richard Wood, to make a 
reconnaissance into Traq and to report, as Ponsonby put it, ‘on the encroach¬ 
ment of the Egyptians on the left bank of the Euphrates towards Bagdad, in 
pursuance of the . . . plan of Mehemet Ali, encouraged by France, to erect the 
Peninsula of Arabia into an Independent Empire \3 Weight was added to 
Ponsonby’s speculations in September, when Mehemet 'Ali confided to the 
European consuls at Alexandria that he intended to declare himself indepen¬ 
dent of the Porte. Palmerston immediately warned him not to try to carry his 
boast into effect, and asked Grant to hurry along the preparations for the 
expedition as fast as he could. 

Then, in November, Melbourne’s ministry fell, Palmerston was succeeded 
at the Foreign Office by Wellington, and Grant at the India Board by Ellen- 
borough. Though a Russophobe, Ellenborough had no love for the Euphrates 
expedition or its objects, and at this late date he set out to do his best to stop it. 
He failed, much to Chesney’s relief, for he had been appointed the expedition’s 
leader. T returned last night’, Chesney wrote to his father from Liverpool, the 
expedition’s port of departure, on 16 January 1835, ‘and during my short 
absence the expedition was successively ordered to Bombay, to be broken up 
altogether, and finally to resume the Mediterranean course with all speed. . . . 
Lord Ellenborough took advantage of some difficulties at the Porte to abandon 

* Report of Select Committee, evidence of Brydges, 27 June 1834. Jones had always 
been sceptical of an attack on India by way of qraq. '\\^en he was at Baghdad at the turn of 
the century he had argued that Bonaparte was in a better position to make the attempt by the 
Red Sea, where the naval resources of Egypt could be used, than via Basra and Bushire; and 
he had fixed upon Astarabad as the true point d'appui of an eventual Russian attack upon India. 
He was still of the same mind forty years later. Addressing the aged Marquis Wellesley, the 
original architect of the defence of India on the north-west, in a pamphlet published in 1838, 
Jones wrote: ‘During the course of my service I have listened to many addle-pated schemes 
of Indian diplomatists who visited the Gulph of Persia. . . . My opinion was once publicly 
asked, the only time it ever was asked, on the possibility of the Russians invading India by 
the Tigris, Euphrates, Shat-il-Arab, and the Persian Gulph. Lord Wellesley can easily guess 
what was the nature of the answer I gave!’ (‘Letter to the Marquis Wellesley on British 
Interests and Affairs in Persia’, London, 1838.) ^ Report, pp. 3-4. 

3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/961, Memo, by Wood on his services, cited by Temperley, The Crimea, 
Appendix 1 . 
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the enterprise, which he considered a Whig measure, and I a kind of protege 
of theirs, and a sort of daredevil who would lead them all to .destruction. On 
these matters, however, he was put right by his colleagues in the Cabinet and 
. . . especially Lord Aberdeen. . . 

The Euphrates Expedition sailed from Liverpool on 4 February 1835. Its 
initial destination was the Bay of Antioch, where it was proposed to assemble 
the expedition's two small steamers, Tigris and Euphrates, and ascend the 
River Orontes, preparatory to the descent of the Euphrates on the spring 
flood. Tigris was assembled first, but she could make no headway against the 
Orontes’ current, so she was dismantled, and the slow and difficult work of 
transporting her, her sister ship, and the expedition’s supplies to the Eu¬ 
phrates, began. Much depended upon the co-operation of Ibrahim Pasha—an 
ironical circumstance in view of the expedition’s purpose—and ?i firman had 
been obtained from the Sultan in December 1834, authorizing the expedition’s 
operations in Syria and Traq, and calling upon the valis of those provinces 
to give whatever help was needed. The firman made little impression upon 
Ibrahim or his father. Mehemet *Ali regarded the Euphrates Expedition 
sourly, and with good reason. If the venture proved successful, Egypt’s 
importance as the principal route to the East would decline, and the planting 
of British influence in Traq would severely limit, if it did not eliminate, his 
chances of extending his rule to Baghdad. It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that he did all that he could to frustrate the expedition’s chances of success. 
In this, he found himself wholly at one with the Russian Embassy at Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Count Medem, the Russian Ambassador, had tried hard in December 1834 
to prevent the issuing of the firman. When he failed, he sent orders to the 
Russian Consul-General in Egypt to consult with Mehemet 'Ali on ways and 
means of impeding Chesney’s progress.^ Ibrahim Pasha had already succeeded 
in tampering with the supply of labourers to the expedition and denying it 
camels or other means of conveyance. So numerous were the misfortunes that 
had befallen the expedition since it landed in Syria that they could not have 
all been accidental. The transport and assembly of the steamers, which Ches- 
ney had estimated should take about a month, was still not completed by the 
spring of 1835. Disease was playing havoc with the European members of the 
expedition, and their tempers were not improved by the arrival of Count 
Medem in their camp on a visit of inspection. Palmerston had how returned 
to the Foreign Office in Melbourne’s second ministry, and Ponsonby advised 
him that only the issue of a special firman to Mehemet 'Ali would force him 
to cease from harassing the expedition. So far the Porte had refused to issue 

^ Lane-Poole, Life of Chesney, p. 283. 

^ See [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/253, Ponsonby to Palmerston, 30 June 1835 (No. 116); F.O. 
78/257, Campbell to Palmerston, 30 July 1835 (No. 26); and F.O. 78/258, Campbell to Pal¬ 
merston, 18 Sept. 1835 (separate), cited in Bolsover, Great Britain, Russia, and the Eastern 
Question, 1832-41, pp. 168, .170. - 
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such a firman for fear of offending the Russians. This information did not 
sit well with Palmerston, who by the end of June was so exasperated with 
Mehemet 'Ali that he was thinking of blockading Alexandria in order to force 
the Viceroy to behave himself.^ He was relieved of the necessity of doing so 
by the arrival of news from Campbell that the Viceroy had finally yielded to 
his remonstrances and sent orders to Ibrahim to give Chesney all the help 
that he needed.^ 

Although Ibrahim's conduct now underwent a change for the better, he and 
his father still tried occasionally to hinder the expedition's progress. By the 
end of the year, Sir John Hobhouse, the President of the India Board, was so 
annoyed with their antics that he wryly asked Palmerston ffo knock down 
Alexandria for me or some such trifle. ... I cannot lose my Euphrates project 
merely because Russia and Mehemet Ali choose to think we have no business 
in Mesopotamia .'3 With the new year there came a radical change of heart on 
the Viceroy's part, and Ibrahim even asked Chesney if he could make the 
descent of the Euphrates with him. Chesney suspected sinister motives behind 
the request. . The Northern Friends of the Pacha have advised him to take 
the opposite course, and since he cannot stop the enterprise, to do everything 
to facilitate it, and that to an extent never contemplated by anyone, for it 
seems he is now to open canals and make roads.Chesney was certain that 
Ibrahim's reason for wanting to accompany the expedition was to enable him 
to make a surprise attack on northern Arabia or even Baghdad. There had 
been some trouble between the expedition and the 'Anaiza tribe, and Chesney 
felt sure that Ibrahim intended to seize upon this as a pretext for bringing the 
'Anaiza, whose elements were scattered as far as the Gulf and the Persian 
frontier, under Egyptian control.^ 

There may have been an element of truth in these conjectures but Chesney’s 
judgement at this period was a little warped. He was under a considerable 
strain, from ill health and from the daily frustrations he had to endure. A year 
had gone by since he landed on the Syrian coast, and still he was not ready 
to make the descent of the Euphrates. He was being criticized in England for 
the fact that the expedition was a year behind schedule, and in an endeavour 
to stave off further criticism he had unwisely allowed members of the expedi¬ 
tion to publish accounts in newspapers and other journals of their difficulties, 
with adverse comments upon the Turkish, Egyptian, and Syrian authorities, 
and even upon the Home and. Indian Governments. The disclosures were 
embarrassing to Palmerston and Hobhouse, who had to defend the expedition 
in Parliament and at the same time try to persuade the Commons and the 
East India Directors to allocate more money to it. The original ^20,000 had 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/269, Palmerston to Campbell, 30 June 1835, cited by Bolsover, p. 171. 

2 [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/257, Campbell to Palmerston, 26 May 1835 (No. 15), cited by Bolsover, 
P- 171* 

3 [P.RiO.] F.O. 78/270, Hobhouse to Palmerston, 29 Dec. 1835, cited by Bolsover, p. 184. 

^ [I.O.] Home Misc.y vol. 833, Chesney to Hobhouse, 27 Feb. 1836. ^ 
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all been spent, and neither the Commons nor the Directors were in a mood 
to vote more for an enterprise whose success was becoming increasingly 
doubtful. Hobhouse managed to wring part of the additional 18,000 it was 
reckoned necessary to see the expedition through from the Directors, on the 
understanding that he would get Parliament to vote the remainder, and on 
31 March 1836 he sent orders to Chesney to see that the expedition had 
completed its work by the end of July. If time permitted, Chesney was to 
make an ascent of the Euphrates after reaching Basra, and then descend the 
river a second time to the Gulf. If this proved impracticable, he was to proceed 
to Bombay after making the first descent and turn over his steamers to the 
government of the Presidency.^ 

Chesney launched the first of his steamers on the Euphrates on 16 March, 
and the second shortly afterwards. The descent of the river began in May. 
On 21 May Tigris was struck by a whirlwind and overturned in mid-river. 
She sank with the loss of twenty men, including the brother of the second-in- 
command of the expedition. Lieutenant H. B. Lynch, I.N. Lynch himself, 
and Chesney, managed to swim to safety. Pushing on with Euphrates alone, 
they almost came to grief in the straggling Lemlun Marshes, half-way down 
the river. On 19 June they reached Basra, where stores were supposed to be 
awaiting them for the return journey. There were none, so Chesney decided 
to go on to Bushire, where he assumed they had been landed, and where he 
also hoped to be able to overhaul Euphrates, He found no stores at Bushire, 
so he had to sit and wait for them to come up from Bombay. While he waited 
he filled in his time by collecting all the information he could on 'the inhabi¬ 
tants, trade, and resources of the Gulf, and writing long dispatches to Hob- 
house. In these he repeated all his old arguments about the political and 
strategic advantages of the Euphrates over the Red Sea route, especially in 
view of what seemed to him to be the imminent possibility of a Russian or 
Egyptian move upon Traq. Unconscious of any irony, he spoke of the *ease 
and speed* with which an army could be transported down the Euphrates on 
rafts from northern Syria to the Gulf. The forests along the slopes of the 
Taurus, he said, could provide enough timber for the transport of 100,000 
men, and there was nothing along the whole 2,000 miles to the sea that could 
impede the progress of such a force, 'whether it should come from the side 
of Egypt or the shores of the Black Sea . . He was equally confident about 
the prospects of steam navigation. ‘. . . I conclude that every man who has 
descended the river with his eyes open must consider the Euphrates navigable 
throughout the year with proper-sized vessels, and also that there is an ample 
supply of fuel along the banks of different kinds: the rest therefore is a mere 
matter of detail. . . 

* [I.O.] Board's Sec, and Pol, Gen. Corresp., vol. ii (i), Hobhouse to Chesney, 31 Mar. 
1836. 

^ [I.O.] Home Misc., vol. 837, Chesney to Hobhouse, Bushire, 16 July 1836. 

3 Same series and volume, Chesney to Hobhouse, Bushire, 15 July 1836. 
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The expedition’s supplies arrived in July, but Chesney delayed making the 
ascent on the grounds that it would lend more point to it if he were to await the 
arrival of mails from Bombay and carry them up the river with him. August 
came and went, and still the mails did not appear. Chesney meanwhile had 
visited Kuwait and found several Egyptian emissaries there, which led him to 
suspect that a move by Mehemet 'Ali in the direction of the Gulf might be 
in contemplation. When a report reached Bushire in late August that the 
Egyptians had commenced an advance from Aleppo on Baghdad, Chesney 
immediately concluded that if he started up the Euphrates now he would be 
in danger of falling into Ibrahim Pasha’s hands. He decided, therefore, that 
it would be more prudent to survey the Tigris, and possibly the Karun, before 
ascending the Euphrates.^ 

Setting out from Bushire, he reached Baghdad on 28 September. There he 
found a letter awaiting him from Hobhouse, dated i June, authorizing him to 
continue the expedition until 31 January 1837, to allow him time to make the 
ascent of the Euphrates. Hobhouse told him that the possibility of an outbreak 
of war between the Sultan and Mehemet "Ali was thought remote, and he was 
not to be deterred, therefore, by considerations of danger from the Egyptians 
from carrying out his instructions.^ Chesney left Baghdad and proceeded 
down the Tigris at a leisurely pace, reaching Qurnah, at the junction with the 
Euphrates, on 16 October. The steamer Hugh Lindsay was waiting for him 
there with mails from Bombay. Taking them on board, Chesney started up 
the Euphrates. His progress was slow, and by the end of October he was only 
at the Lemlun Marshes. He got no further. Euphrates^ engines failed—the 
air-pump sucked up gravel from the river bed and a piston broke—and the 
ascent had to be abandoned. Chesney returned to Basra, where he handed over 
command of the expedition to Captain T. W. B. Estcourt, with orders to com¬ 
plete the survey of the Tigris and Karun, and to break up the expedition at 
Baghdad on 31 January 1837. Chesney himself left for Bombay.^ 

In England it was generally felt that the expedition had been a complete 
failure, though Hobhouse and Palmerston, for obvious reasons, were loath to 
admit it. ‘We do not at home look upon the Euphrates Expedition as a failure, 
far from it,’ Hobhouse wrote to Sir Robert Grant, the Governor of Bombay, 
in February 1837, ‘but neither do we consider that it has been crowned with 
complete success.Indian opinion was more forthright and clear cut. As a 
Bombay newspaper put it at the time: 

^ [ 1 . 0 .] Home Misc.y vol. 837, Chesney to Hobhouse, 27 Sept. 1836. 

2 [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 9, Draft to Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, 
I July 1836 (No. 337), enclosing Hobhouse to Chesney, i June 1836, 

3 Chesney’s account of the expedition is in his two-volume Expedition for the Survey of the 
Rivers Euphrates and Tigris (London, 1850), and his Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition 
(London, 1868). The former consists mainly of the information collected by the expedition 
on the geography, trade, and inhabitants of the regions through which it passed; the latter 
contains the story of the expedition itself, and was only published after a good deal of con¬ 
troversy and delay. 

[ 1 . 0 .] Home Misc., vol. 837, Hobhouse to Grant, 23 Feb. 1837. 
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Let us set up three lines instead of one 
Ere the Red Sea Line has fairly begun; 

O! weep by the waters of Babylon 

O’er two lakhs spent and still more to pay, 

Besides a few mails that have gone astray.^ 

Only Grant, among the higher officials, had displayed much enthusiasm for 
the venture, and he, like its partisans in England, supported it for reasons 
other than practical or technical ones. Chesney’s reports, the later as well as 
the earlier ones, both encouraged and reflected these other considerations, in 
that they minimized the drawbacks of the Euphrates passage and overstated 
its attractions. Unfortunately for him, his arguments turned out to be a 
boomerang. Hobhouse used them against him to prove that the expedition’s 
failure had been due to Chesney’s inadequacies as a leader and not to any 
fundamental flaw in its conception. Taking him to task for having waited 
nearly two months at Bushire for mails before attempting the ascent, Hob- 
house wrote in November 1836: ^ . . Your principal object was not the mere 
conveyance of a letter from Bussora to the coast of Syria but the practical 
proof by actual experiment that your steamer could safely and with due speed 
make the ascent at the period which you contemplated; and I certainly shall 
be exceedingly disappointed if, by waiting for Sir R. Grant’s dispatches, you 
should have lost the opportunity of performing that which is generally, though 
perhaps unjustly, considered as being the most important and most difficult 
part of the enterprize.’^ What made the failure to ascend the river more galling 
to Hobhouse was that the additional sum that the East India Company had 
contributed to the expedition, viz. ^^8,000, had been given on the express 
condition that the ascent, the key to the whole enterprise, was made. It had 
not been made, and therefore, Hobhouse told Chesney cuttingly, there was 
nothing to show for the ^(^40,000-42,000 that had been spent. 

Despite his disappointment, Hobhouse was determined to press on with the 
investigation of the Euphrates route. He was equally determined that Chesney 
should have nothing more to do with it. 'It would be highly inexpedient to 
entrust the command of any such expedition, the second time, to Colonel 
Chesney,’ he told the Governor-General, Lord Auckland, in February 1837. 
'. . . The whole of his proceedings have been marked by a want of prudence, 
to which, and which alone, I attribute the failure of half the objects of the 
expedition. He has been most reprehensible in permitting, not to say encourag¬ 
ing, his officers to correspond with journals, and abuse and calumniate the 
Home and Indian authorities.’^ Two months later, when he learned that 
Chesney had, on his own initiative, arranged for the mails from India to be 
carried by the Euphrates route in alternate months, and had persuaded Grant 


* Quoted in Douglas, Glimpses of Old Bombay^ p. 134. 

2 [I.O.] Home Misc.j vol. 837, Hobhouse to Chesney, 30 Nov. 1836. 
^ Same series and volume, Hobhouse to Auckland, 26 Jan. 1837. 
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to agree to the scheme, Hobhouse wrote angrily to Auckland: ‘Colonel 
Chesney must not be employed in Syria again. Lieutenant Lynch, who will 
proceed to Bagdad on the 15th, will be your best man. . . , Grant has been 
bitten by Chesney and is gone a little crazy.Hobhouse’s plan was that Lynch 
should continue the survey of the Tigris and Euphrates, using the Euphrates 
steamer, and occasionally carry mails on the rivers. He was not, however, to 
try to maintain a regular communication between the Mediterranean and the 
Gulf by way of the Euphrates. The bulk of the mails would go by the Red Sea 
route. If copies of dispatches were sent by the ‘direct’ route, they were to 
travel by the dromedary post that Farren in Syria had recently set up between 
Damascus and Baghdad (and between Beirut and Damascus), or by the post 
that Taylor at Baghdad had been instructed to set up between Basra, Muham- 
marah, and Hit, where it would connect with the Hit-Damascus relay.^ If the 
Euphrates steamer should be at Baghdad, or at some point on the Euphrates, 
when the mail came through, she could take it down-river. Alternatively, 
when convenient, she could take it up-river from Basra. There was to be no 
misunderstanding, however, about the fact that, henceforward, the Red Sea 
was to be the main line of communication between England and India.^ 

In reaching this decision the Home Government were not forgetting the 
political considerations that had led them, in the first place, to undertake the 
Euphrates Expedition. If anything, those considerations were present in even 
greater force in the early months of 1837 than they had been in 1834-5. 
A crisis was looming with both the Shah and Mehemet 'Ali, as each prepared 
to embark upon fresh conquests, the former with the apparent backing of 
Russia, the latter with the tacit approval of France. For these reasons, if for 
no others, it was obviously wise to keep the expedition in being, to help keep 
watch on Egyptian and Russian activities, and to strengthen the line of com¬ 
munication with Persia .4 Renamed ‘The Expedition to the Euphrates and 
Tigris Rivers’ and placed under Lynch’s command, the expedition went on for 
another five years, until 1842. Its work proved decisively, if further proof were 
needed, that the Mesopotamian rivers would never become the main high¬ 
way from Europe to the East. But the very fact that this work was done, that 
discoveries were made and commercial and political information acquired, 
went some way to justifying the Euphrates Expedition and Chesney’s ad¬ 
vocacy of it. 

# * # 

Fath 'Ali Shah died in 1834 and was succeeded by his grandson, Muham- 

^ [I.O.] Home Misc., vol. 838, Hobhouse to Auckland, i Apr. 1837. 

2 [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 9, Drafts to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, i Dec. 
1836 and 31 Mar. 1837 (Nos. 344 and 354). 

3 [I.O.] Home Misc., vol. 837, Hobhouse to Grant, 23 Feb. 1837, 

4 Taylor set up relay posts at Kirmanshah and Hamadan in 1838 to carry dispatches from 
the legation at Tehran to Baghdad. (See [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 9, 
Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, i Aug. 1838 (No. 394).) 
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mad, son of the late crown prince, 'Abbas, who had died in the autumn of 
1833. Although Muhammad Shah owed his nomination as heir presumptive 
to British efforts exerted on his behalf with the old Shah, and his throne 
largely to the backing he received from the British and Russian envoys at 
Tehran and to the successful campaigns waged by the royal army under 
British officers against his rivals, he made it very clear soon after his accession 
that he cared little for the British and less for their advice. Raised in Azer¬ 
baijan, he had a greater appreciation, and fear, of Russian power than he had 
of British, and he had not forgotten Britain’s abrogation of the defensive 
articles of the Treaty of Tehran in 1828. His ambitions, which took the direc¬ 
tion of military conquest and territorial aggrandizement, met with greater 
indulgence from the Russians, who wanted both to keep Persia weak and to 
divert the Shah from thoughts of recovering the lost Caucasian provinces, 
than they did from the British, who wanted him to concentrate upon internal 
reform. Before long only two voices were paid any heed in his councils, those 
of Count Simonich, the Russian Minister, who kept urging him to re-create 
the empire of Nadir Shah, and Hajji Mirza Aghasi, the prime minister, a man 
of not markedly great talent or broad vision.^ 

The change of regime at Tehran, and the disturbances that were expected 
to occur in Persia as a consequence, led the India Board at the close of 1834 
to conclude that British interests in Persia might best be promoted by trans¬ 
ferring control of the mission from the Company to the Crown, The Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors expressed its concurrence in this view 
in January 1835. The British representative at Tehran, it felt, would have to 
regulate his actions, and his instructions would have to be framed, now more 
than ever, with reference to Anglo-Russian relations. For this reason, the 
Court thought, British relations with Persia, which were 'more connected 
with European politics and negotiations than with Indian, . . . can be better 
controuled and directed from this countryThe change was effected after 
Palmerston returned to the Foreign Office in April 1835. Henry Ellis was 
appointed ambassador from the Crown to congratulate Muhammad Shah on 
his accession, and at the same time to report on the best means of strengthen¬ 
ing the British connexion with Persia. Palmerston was far more alive now to 
the dangers to be apprehended from a Russian ascendancy in Persia than he 
had been in his previous term in office, '. . . The independence of Persia’, he 
observed in October 1835, 'is a great object to us not merely with reference 
to India, but as connected with the independence of Turkey. Russia pursues 
the same system of strategy against Persia and Turkey; she creeps down the 

^ ‘Self-sufficient almost to fatuity; utterly ignorant of statesmanship, of finance, or of 
military science, yet too vain to receive instruction, and too jealous to admit of a coadjutor; 
brutal in his language; insolent in his demeanour; indolent in his habits; he brought the 
exchequer to the verge of bankruptcy, and the country to the brink of revolution^—such was 
Rawlinson’s scathing verdict on him. {England and Russia in the East, p. 71.) 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/214, ‘Memorandum on the reasons why the Persian Mission was trans¬ 
ferred from the Company to the Crown, 9 May 1856.' 
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Black Sea and wants to do the same down the Caspian and to take both Persia 
and Turkey on each of their flanks/^ 

Palmerston was also aware that the hostility of the new Shah was attribut¬ 
able, in large measure, to the distrust engendered by the abrogation of the 
defensive articles of the Treaty of Tehran in 1828. ‘The confidence with which 
the Persians previously relied upon the support and countenance of this 
country has given place to an impression that Persia can no longer look to 
England for assistance in its struggles to maintain its independence against 
Russia. At the same time the conviction that Persia, unaided by England, is 
unable to resist Russia has prepared the minds of the Persians for a more 
submissive acquiescence in the ambitious views of that latter Power.If the 
Persians, encouraged by the Russians, were to push their frontier eastwards 
into the Afghan states, then Russia would be brought several steps nearer to 
the gates of India. The immediate British purpose in Persia, therefore, was two¬ 
fold: to repair the mutilated treaty of 1814 by assuring the Shah of aid in the 
event of an attack upon his possessions by another power, and to restrain the 
Shah from making unprovoked attacks himself upon other states. The second 
objective was probably the more important at this stage, for it embraced not 
only preventing him from imprudently provoking hostilities with Russia but 
also restraining him from invading Afghanistan. The best guarantee against 
either eventuality, Palmerston thought, would be to tie the pledge to defend 
Persia to an obligation upon the Shah to seek British mediation in disputes 
with his neighbours before embarking upon hostilities against them.^ 

The task of trying to secure Muhammad Shah’s agreement to these terms 
was entrusted to the new envoy appointed in May 1836 to replace Ellis, 
Dr. John McNeill, the former surgeon to the mission. His instructions were 
to offer a new defensive alliance along the lines suggested by Palmerston, with 
provisions for aid similar to those in the original Treaty of Tehran. These 
could be incorporated, either in a new article to replace the abrogated Articles 
3 and 4, as well as Article 6,^ or, which would be preferable, in a new treaty 
altogether. If the Shah agreed to a new treaty, McNeill was to try to leave out 
of it any provision similar to that contained in the ninth article of the old 
treaty, which forbade the British Government to intervene in any Perso- 
Afghan conflict unless invited to do so by both parties. He was also to secure, 
as an annexe to the treaty, a new commercial convention, which would invest 
Britain with the same privilege as Russia enjoyed under the Treaty of Turk- 
manchai of stationing consuls anywhere in the Persian dominions.^ 

These were formidable objectives, and if McNeill was to stand any chance 
of achieving them he would have to move quickly. All the signs in the latter 

* Palmerston to Lord Durham (H.B.M. Ambassador, St. Petersburg), 27 Oct. 1835, cited 
in Webster, Foreign Policy of Palmerston, ii. 741-2. 

2 [I.O,] HomeMisc., vol. 833, Palmerston to Hobhouse, 6 May 1836. 

3 Ibid. ^ See above, pp. 97, 261. 

5 [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 9, Drafts to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 18 May, 7, 
15 June, and 7 July 1836 (Nos. 328,330,331, and 338), enclosing copies of McNeill's instructions. 
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half of 1836 were of an impending move eastwards by the Persian army, 
probably on Herat, the westernmost of the Afghan principalities. One of these 
signs was the dismissal of the British officers from the royal camp in the 
summer. If this was intended as the prelude to their dismissal from the army 
altogether, it could mean only one thing—that the Shah found their presence 
a restraint upon the plans that he had in mind. 

Storm signals were flying also in Arabia, Even before the operations of the 
Euphrates Expedition interfered with any intentions he might have of moving 
upon Baghdad from Syria, Mehemet 'Ali had been looking to the southward 
for a possible alternative route to Turkish Traq. The new Wahhabi Amir of 
Najd, Faisal ibn Turki, was having difficulty in imposing his authority on 
Hasa, where the A 1 Arai'ar shaikhs of the Bani Khalid were in revolt against 
him and "Abdullah ibn Ahmad of Bahrain was blockading the coastal 
towns. In the summer of 1835 Ahmad Pasha, the Egyptian governor in the 
Hijaz, dispatched an agent to Hasa, 'Abdullah ibn Mishari, a former merchant 
of Bahrain, He travelled by way of Muscat, where he was well received and 
helped on his way by Saiyid Sa'id. On arrival at Qatif, 'Abdullah ibn Mishari 
announced that he was assuming control of the town in the name of Ahmad 
Pasha, who had farmed Qatif and its districts to him for the sum of $M.T. 
20,000-24,000 per annum. Ibn Mishari’s stay at Qatif was brief: a few days 
after his arrival he was unceremoniously ejected from the port by a body of 
troops sent by Faisal to assert his prior rights to the place. ^ 

Ibn Mishari's mission may well have been intended, as was thought in the 
Gulf at the time, to distract Faisal's attention from the Yemen, where Ahmad 
Pasha was completing the subjugation of the tribes of the 'Asir.^ It could 
equally have been a reconnaissance to test Faisal’s grip on Hasa, and to sound 
Saiyid Sa'id on the possibility of collaborating in a project to bring Bahrain 
and Hasa under joint Muscati-Egyptian control. A scheme of this nature had 
been tentatively put to Mehemet 'Ali by Sa'id in 1831, but the Viceroy had then 
been more concerned with his impending conquest of Syria than with distant 
adventures of this nature, and he had fobbed Sa'id off with a counter proposal 
to put him, Sa'id, in possession of Bahrain and Hasa, and station enough 
troops in both places to enable him to hold them, in return for an annual 
tribute from Sa'id of $M.T. 300,000. Sa'id promptly dropped the subject.^ 
Whether Ibn Mishari’s mission was connected in any way with a revival of 
this plan or not, it was certainly a portent of something serious in the wind. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV^ pp. 442-3, Kemball, ‘Historical Sketch of the Wahabee 
. . . , 1832-44.’ 

2 Early in 1834 Ahmad Pasha had moved against those elements of the Egyptian garrison 
in the Hijaz 'which had mutinied eighteen months previously and established themselves in 
the Yemen, at Mokha and Hodeida. By the late spring of 1834 Ahmad had not only subdued 
the mutineers but he had also compelled the Imam of Sana‘a to acknowledge Mehemet *Ali’s 
authority. 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Recd.^ vol. 15, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 13 Apr. 1832 (No. 
10 Pol. Dept.). 
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TE in 1836 Mehemet 'Ali released from detention in Cairo and sent to the 



Hij az a member of the Sa'udi dynasty, Khalid ibn Sa'ud, who had been 


J^taken prisoner, along with his brother, the Amir 'Abdullah, later be¬ 
headed at Constantinople, by Ibrahim Pasha on the fall of Dara'iya in 1818. 
Since then Khalid had been kept under surveillance at Cairo, where he had 
become largely Egyptian in outlook and sympathies. He was now to be the 
instrument for the overthrow of Faisal ibn Turki and the reduction of Najd 
and Hasa to Mehemet 'Ali's authority. Orders were sent to Isma'il Pasha, the 
Governor of Madinah, to supply him with troops and guns, and early in 1837 
Khalid began his advance into the Qasim. Faisal tried at first to persuade 
Mehemet 'Ali to withdraw his support from the pretender by offering to sub¬ 
mit to the Viceroy, but Mehemet 'Ali turned a deaf ear to his offer. By the 
latter part of April Khalid was drawing near to Riyadh, and soon afterwards 
he met and defeated Faisal in battle. Faisal fell back on Hasa, abandoning his 
capital to the usurper.^ 

News of the fall of Riyadh reached the acting Political Resident in the Gulf, 
Captain Hennell, in the second week of May, and with it came rumours that 
the Egyptian force accompanying Khalid was larger than had at first been 
supposed. Hennell immediately dispatched a cruiser to Bahrain with letters 
for the ruler, 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad, and the Residency Agent on the island, 
asking for information on the numbers and movements of the Egyptians. 
'Abdullah ibn Ahmad replied that the force comprised 1,000 horse and 1,000 
foot, and was reported to be already seven or eight days’ march beyond Riyadh. 
The Residency Agent put the numbers at 1,500 horse and 500 foot, under the 
command of Isma'il Pasha himself. There were also twelve guns and four 
mortars, commanded by Rashid Pasha. A reserve of 8,000 cavalry, he had 
heard, was stationed at Khaif, between Mecca and Madinah, under Khurshid 

^ Most of the material in this chapter, and some of that in the preceding one, has already 
appeared in an article of mine, ‘Mehemet ‘Ali’s Expedition to the Persian Gulf, 1837-1840’, 
published in the July and Oct. 1965 issues of Middle Eastern Studies. I am grateful to the 
editor of Middle Eastern StudieSy Professor Elie Kedourie, and to its publisher, Mr. Frank 
Cass, for permission to use the article again here. 

^ [I.O.] Board’s Colins.y vol. 1699, Colin. 68472, Hennell to Willoughby, 25 Feb,, 15 Mar., 
and 8 and 15 May 1837. See also, Bombay Selections XXIVy p. 444, Kemball, ‘Historical 
Sketch of the Wahabee . . ., 1832-44.’ 
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Pasha. At every town between Madinah and Riyadh a garrison had been 
posted, which indicated that a permanent occupation was contemplated. 
Shaikh 'Abdullah, according to the Residency Agent, was uneasy about the 
possible ultimate destination of the expedition, suspecting that Mehemet *Ali 
and Saiyid Sa'id of Muscat might be planning to force the submission of 
Bahrain with the aid of Sa'id's fleet. ^ 

Hennell forwarded the reports to Bombay and to McNeill at Tehran. 
McNeill sent them on to London, where they arrived at the Foreign Office 
on 13 November.^ Palmerston did not act upon them at once, preferring to 
wait until he had a clearer picture of what was happening in Arabia.^ On 
I December he received from Ponsonby at Constantinople a letter sent to 
Ponsonby by Lieutenant Lynch from Baghdad in August. What Lynch had to 
say was alarming. Tt is difficult to describe the state of aflfairs here', he wrote, 

in so short a space as I feel entitled to occupy your Lordship’s attention, but in 
a word, there is no force here that could for a day oppose that of Mehemed Ali or 
an effort of his through the Arab tribes on this Pashalic. The Arabs are either in 
open rebellion or divided and poor; the Chiefs of Mohumrah openly refuse to 
acknowledge the power of the Pasha, and the present state of things can only go on 
till opposed. The revenues are already but a slight resource to the Turkish Treasury. 
How far Mehemed Ali is connected with this state of things is best known to your 
Lordship, but his present open proceedings demand an immediate decision as to the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire, and as to how far our immediate Indian interests 
would be affected by his becoming possessed of the embouchure of the Mesopo¬ 
tamian rivers or the ports of the Persian Gulf, in addition to those of the Red Sea, 
which I regret to say he has been allowed to occupy. It is his interest to rest on the 
Nile and Tigris or the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. It is indeed a vital question 
with him and thereby render his present vulnerable position one that would defy 
even the power of England unless put forth in a tedious and protracted war in the 
desert. . . . Masking any views he may have on this Pashalic, he is now advancing 
through Arabia on a line to the south through Nejd. He has succeeded in dividing 
and partly establishing his power over the Wahabees by setting up a rival to the 
Sheikh and we hear (doubtful) that his nominee is now at Lahsah [Hasa], a fertile 
district of the Nejd, not far from the Persian Gulf."^ 

Three days after reading this Palmerston heard from Campbell at Alex¬ 
andria that Ibrahim Pasha had left for Syria on 25 October, after talking to 
Campbell at length about the Pasha of Baghdad's inability to keep in check 
the Bedouin tribes which were troubling the Syrian frontier.^ The inference 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Hennell to Willoughby, 8 June 1837 (No. 48 Pol. 
Dept.), enclosing 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad to Hennell, 17 Safar 1253/23 May 1837, and Mirza 
Muhammad 'Ali to Hennell, 18 Safar 1253/24 May 1837. 

2 See [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 57, McNeill to Palmerston, 31 Aug. 1837 (No. 67). 

2 See [I.O.] Board's Pol. and Sec. Gen. Corresp., vol. 8 (i), J. Backhouse (Under-Secy., 
F.O.) to Secy., India Board, 13 Nov. 1837. 

+ [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/306, Lynch to Ponsonby, Aug. 1837, enclosed in Ponsonby to Palmer¬ 
ston, 30 Oct. 1837 (No. 260). 

5 [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/321, Campbell to Palmerston, 3 Nov. 1837 (No. 71). 
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seemed plain, and on 8 December Palmerston instructed Campbell ‘to repre¬ 
sent in friendly but forcible terms to Mehemet Ali how much Her Majesty’s 
Government would regret to see any steps taken on his part that should in¬ 
dicate an intention of pushing on his authority towards Bagdad’.^ Later that 
day Palmerston decided to make the warning even stronger. . I have to 
instruct you’, he wrote to Campbell, ‘to intimate to the Pasha of Egypt that 
reports have reached H.M. Govt, of movements of his troops in Syria and 
Arabia which seem to indicate intentions on his part to extend his authority 
towards the Persian Gulf and the Pashalic of Bagdad; and you will state 
frankly to the Pasha that the British Govt, could not see with indifference 
the execution of such intentions. 

Campbell delivered the warning at the beginning of February 1838. Mehe¬ 
met ‘Ali reacted by denying that he had any designs whatever on the pashaliq 
of Baghdad. ‘As for the Persian Gulf’, he told Campbell, . it was hardly 
necessary for him to talk on the subject; that there, there is only one country, 
which is Muscat, the chief of which country he loved and esteemed, because 
he had declared himself the partizan of civilized reforms, and the conquest of 
that country (Muscat), even if possible, could not be of any advantage to him, 
since it was so well governed.Such assurances were hardly sufficient to dispel 
Palmerston’s suspicions, but he does not appear to have thought it worth 
while to question the Viceroy more closely about his activities in Arabia until 
something should arise to justify it. At the end of the third week in May 
Mehemet ‘Ali informed Campbell that all Najd had submitted to him and 
that the whole of Arabia, from Mecca and Madinah to the Persian Gulf, was 
obedient to his rule. Faisal ibn Turki had acknowledged his suzerainty and 
engaged to punish those who disobeyed him. Faisal had also undertaken, if 
Mehemet ‘Ali so desired it, both to help him against the tribes of the ‘Asir 
and to secure Basra for him.^ Four days after telling Campbell this, on 
25 May, the Viceroy announced his intention of declaring his independence of 
the Porte and of establishing his own dynasty in Egypt and Syria.^ 

This announcement naturally took precedence in Palmerston’s mind over 
the news of the submission of Najd. It came, moreover, at a time when he was 
facing a mounting crisis with Persia. Muhammad Shah, despite McNeill’s 
protests, had marched from Tehran in the late summer of 1837 to attack the 
mountain principality of Herat, the westernmost of the Afghan states. Herat 
stood at the start of the routes eastward to Kabul and Kandahar and thence 
to the Indian frontier. Its conquest by Persia would be tantamount, at this 
stage, to giving Russia an advanced post from which to intrigue among the 
border states of British India, and it was doubtless for this reason that Count 

* [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/318, Palmerston to Campbell, 8 Dec. 1837 (No. 23). 

2 Same series and volume, Palmerston to Campbell, 8 Dec. 1837 (No. 25). 

2 [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/342, Campbell to Palmerston, 7 Feb. 1838 (No. 5). 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/342, Campbell to Palmerston, 21 May 1838 (No. 35), enclosing Faisal 
ibn Turki to Khurshid Pasha, 9 Dhu'l-Qa'dah 1253/4 1838. 

5 Dodwell, Founder of Modem Egypt, p. 171. 
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Simonich, the Russian Ambassador, had encouraged the Shah to under¬ 
take the venture, to the extent of making him loans totalling 50,000 tumans 
(^35,000) and promising that the capture of Herat would result in the remis¬ 
sion of the remainder of the indemnity owed by Persia to Russia as a result 
of the late war. b Herat was ruled by an amir of the Saduzai clan of Durrani 
Afghans, Kamran Mirza. Before the expedition started the Shah had entered 
into negotiations with the ruling members of the Barakzai clan, the Saduzai's 
historic enemies, Dost Muhammad Khan of Kabul and Kuhandil Khan of 
Kandahar. These negotiations had resulted in the case of the Kandahar Sardar 
in an agreement concluded under Russian auspices to end the independence 
of Herat, Dost Muhammad, for his part, was less disposed to regard a Persian 
annexation of Herat with satisfaction, fearing the possible effects of the exten¬ 
sion of Persian rule upon his own position; yet he had sufficient cause in his 
animosity for Kamran Mirza of Herat and in his anxiety to win back Peshawar 
from Ranjit Singh, the Sikh ruler of the Punjab, then in alliance with the 
Government of India, to give ear to the overtures of Persian, and later Rus¬ 
sian, emissaries. A possible alliance of the amirs of Afghanistan with the 
Shah of Persia, backed by Russia, was a nightmarish prospect for the British 
rulers of India, and it became the prime task of the Governor-General, Lord 
Auckland, after 1837 to prevent such an alliance and to preserve the Afghan 
states intact as a buffer to India. 

McNeill, since his arrival at Tehran, had been unable to get the Shah’s 
agreement to a modification of the treaty of 1814 which would have given the 
British Government legal grounds on which to interfere in any Perso-Afghan 
dispute. He had also failed to prevent the Shah from attacking Herat. All he 
could do now was to attempt by argument, and perhaps by threats, to per¬ 
suade the Shah to abandon the war, and in March 1838 he left the capital for 
the Persian camp before Herat. Before he left he advised both Palmerston 
and Auckland that a show of force in the Persian Gulf might be necessary to 
compel the Shah to listen to reason. The same opinion was expressed to 
Palmerston in the second week of March by Lieutenant-Colonel Justin Shell, 
the Secretary to the Legation at Tehran, who had just returned to London on 
leave. The drastic falling-off of British prestige in Persia, Shell pointed out, 
could not be arrested by such expedients as the severance of diplomatic rela¬ 
tions. The Persians, to whom moderation was a thing unknown, could only 
be impressed by a display of strength, and he recommended, as McNeill had 
done, the seizure of the island of Kharaq and its retention until satisfaction 
had been obtained from the Shah. As an adjunct to the seizure of Kharaq 
Shell advocated the occupation of Bushire, and he even suggested the per¬ 
manent retention of either, or both, as being strategically and commercially 
desirable. ‘The mouths of the Euphrates would then be under our command, 
and Bagdad, the south of Persia, and Arabia would be under our influence.’^ 

* Lorimer, Gazetteer of P. Gulfy i. 1863. 

2 [I.O.] Board's Sec, arid Pol, Gm. Corresp.^ vol. 8 (i), Memo, by Sheil, 12 Mar. 1838, 
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So far as Sheil could see, the only danger in such a step lay in the encourage¬ 
ment which it might give to Russia to make corresponding acquisitions in the 
north, and in the possibility that the Shah’s resentment might lead him to seek 
a closer alliance with Russia. These contingencies, however, Sheil thought to 
be remote, whereas the bad effects of a passive policy in the face of such pro¬ 
vocation as the Shah had given would be certain and immediate.^ 

Palmerston and his close colleague in the Cabinet, Hobhouse, were both 
prepared to take a strong line with the Shah, and to take it in the Gulf if it 
proved necessary. In mid-April Hobhouse wrote to Auckland, T presume you 
could occupy Bushire, and, if requisite, get up an insurrection in the neigh¬ 
bouring provinces without much difficulty.’^ To Palmerston he expressed the 
view that ‘the time will shortly arrive when you will have to speak to the Shah 
in very different language from that which has hitherto been held to him, if 
not to make some actual demonstration to convince him that if he knows the 
way to India, we can show him a way leading from Bushire to Ispahan’.^ The 
receipt of the news from Alexandria early in June of the submission of Najd 
to Mehemet ‘Ali, and the Viceroy’s intention of declaring his independence, 
decided the issue. ‘We must take part with the Sultan’, Hobhouse wrote to 
Auckland on 9 June, 

and assuredly have the power of doing so with more effect than any of the other great 
continental sovereigns. Not only the shores of the Red Sea, but the Pachalic of 
Bagdad is within reach of your Indian forces, and I think it by no means improbable 
that you may have to send troops both to one and the other. At any rate, you will, of 
course, occupy Aden at once. You have bargained for it, and it does not belong to 
Mahomet Ali, and, even before this letter reaches you, I trust either you or Sir 
Robert Grant [Governor of Bombay] will have taken measures to accomplish that 
object... I cannot help thinking that the necessity which this contemplated declara¬ 
tion of independence by Mahomet Ali might create, would justify also the occu¬ 
pation of Karrack [Kharaq]. The Viceroy of Egypt will, doubtless, follow up his 
declaration by an attack on the Pachalic of Bagdad; and we shall want a position for 
British Troops in the Gulph of Persia, which may be found conveniently at Karrack. 
True that place belongs to the Shah,—but, considering his conduct—there is no 
need of much delicacy. We might occupy it first, and offer to buy it afterwards; and, 
in the meantime, that step, so decisive, might assist Macneill in his negotiations at 
Herat. 

I say all this to you for your consideration—but, if the Pacha of Egypt should 
actually declare his independence, the government here must not leave these matters 
to your discretion, but give you positive directions how to act.'^ 

Auckland had already decided to act. On i May he sent orders to Grant at 
Bombay to dispatch as large a naval force as possible to the Gulf, together 
with a detachment of troops from the Bombay Army, to be held in readiness 

^ [I.O.] Board's Sec. and Pol. Gen. Corresp., vol. 8 (i), Memo, by Sheil, 12 Mar. 1838. 

^ [I.O.] Home Misc.^ voh 838, Hobhouse to Auckland, 14 Apr. 1838. 

^ [I.O.] Home Misc., vol. 839, Hobhouse to Palmerston, 17 Apr. 1838. 

^ [I.O.] Home Misc., vol. 838, Hobhouse to Auckland, 9 June 1838 
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for any service McNeill might consider advisable.^ The ships of the Indian 
Navy then on hand at Bombay comprised the sloop Coote, the brig Tigris^ the 
steam frigate Semiramis, and the steamers Berenice and Hugh Lindsay. Of 
these, Tigris was sent immediately to Bushire with letters for McNeill, in¬ 
forming him of the steps being taken at Bombay, while Coote was placed under 
orders to follow her as soon as practicable. As Berenice was required to carry 
the overland mail to Suez on 21 May, and Hugh Lindsay was considered in¬ 
capable of making the passage to Muscat against the south-west monsoon, 
which was then breaking, the only steamer available for the Gulf was Semir- 
amis. Five hundred sepoys of the Bombay garrison and two six-pounder guns 
were embarked on her and on a transport vessel at the beginning of June, and 
the squadron sailed from Bombay under the command of Commodore G. B. 
Brucks, LN., on the afternoon of 4th June. Before it left, Grant, unwilling to 
have the troops cooped up on the ships for an indefinite period, drew up orders 
for the Resident, Captain Hennell, to land the troops on Kharaq Island, and 
to tell the Persian authorities at Bushire that they were being held in readiness 
there for future service. Were the Persians to display any inclination to oppose 
the landing, Hennell was to use his discretion whether to proceed with it or 
not.2 

McNeill had reached the Persian camp before Herat on 6 April. He found 
the Shah dispirited by his failure so far to force the surrender of the fortress 
town. In his subdued mood the Shah was ready to agree to a suggestion by 
McNeill that he mediate with the Heratis, and the envoy was well on his way 
to effecting a settlement when Count Simonich arrived in the Shah’s camp. 
On the Russian’s advice the Shah rejected the compromise that McNeill had 
worked out and redoubled his efforts to take Herat by storm. From this 
moment onwards the British envoy’s standing in the Persian camp rapidly 
declined, and his relations with the Shah and his ministers grew increasingly 
strained. By mid-May McNeill was convinced that only severe threats or active 
measures by the British Government would compel the Shah to abandon 
the siege, but he felt that he must make a final effort to bring the Shah to 
reason. There were other points besides the attack on Herat on which McNeill 
wanted satisfaction. A month before the siege had begun a Persian courier 
employed by the British legation had been assaulted by Persian officials and 
soldiers on the road from Herat to Tehran and robbed of dispatches he had 
been carrying. Two months later, in December 1837, the apothecary to the 
British Residency at Bushire was involved in a dispute with a local dervish 
which resulted in a demand being preferred upon the acting Resident by the 
Governor of Bushire for the surrender of the apothecary for trial before the 

* Accounts and Papers (1838), vol. 40, Paper 131 IV (H. of C.), letter 2, W. H. Macnaghten 
(Secy, to Govt, of India) to J. P. Willoughby, r May 1838. 

2 Ibid., letters 4 and 8, Proceedings of an Extraordinary Council of the Bombay Govt., 
19 May 1838, and Brucks to J. C. Melvill (Secy., E.I. House), Semiramis^ off Kharaq, 
19 June 1838. The troops were drawn from the 15th, 23rd, and 24th Regiments, N.I., and 
the . Marine Battalion. 
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town qadi. When this demand was refused by the acting Resident dark hints 
were thrown out that he and his staff might suffer a fate similar to that of the 
late Russian ambassador to Persia, who, together with his suite, had been torn 
to pieces by a mob at Tehran in February 1829.^ So seriously did McNeill 
view this threat when he learned of it that he addressed a sharply worded note 
of protest to the Persian prime minister, accusing the Persian authorities of 
countenancing the behaviour of the Governor of Bushire, and warning him 
that threats of violence would not serve to alarm British officials in Persia, 
who would resist them forcibly.^ The strong tone adopted by McNeill was 
approved by Palmerston, who further instructed him in April 1838 to impress 
upon Hajji Mirza Aghasi that 'Her Majesty’s Government demand and expect 
protection for the Resident at Bushire, and will hold the Persian Government 
responsible for his safety’.^ 

At an audience on 16 May McNeill handed the Shah a memorandum setting 
out the conditions on which the British Government would consent to a res¬ 
toration of amicable relations with Persia. The most salient of these were 
the conclusion of an 'equitable arrangement’ between the Shah and the ruler 
of Herat, the punishment of those responsible for the attack on the courier of 
the British mission, the abandonment by the Persian Government of its claim 
to punish the Persian servants of the mission without reference to the British 
envoy, the conclusion of a commercial agreement which would place British 
commercial agents on the same footing as the consuls of other powers, and the 
removal from office of the Governor of Bushire and the punishment of the 
persons responsible for the threats and insults to the British Resident.^ The 
reply received from the Shah’s ministers a few days later was a studied evasion 
of all these demands, and McNeill had no hesitation in telling them so. A 
further audience of the Shah on 30 May proving of no more value than that 
of a fortnight previously, McNeill concluded there was no point in his remain¬ 
ing in the Shah’s camp if he was merely to suffer further indignities. After a 
final warning to the Shah that the British Government would not tolerate the 
siege of Herat much longer, McNeill struck his flag on 7 June and set out for 
Meshed and Tehran.^ Ten days later the expeditionary force from Bombay 
dropped anchor in Bushire Roads, and on 19 June the troops were put ashore 
on Kharaq Island.^ 

What the next move by the British Government should be had yet to be 

* [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf^ vol. 59, Dr. T. Mackenzie to McNeill, Bushire, 27 Dec. 1837, 
enclosed in McNeill to Palmerston, Tehran, 17 Feb. 1838 (No. 17). 

^ Accounts and Papers (1839), vol. 40, Paper C.171 (H, of C.), Letter 72, McNeill to Hajji 
Mirza Aghasi, n.d,, enclosed in McNeill to Palmerston, Tehran, 28 Feb. 1838. 

3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/55, Palmerston to McNeill, 14 Apr. 1838 (No. 20). 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf^ vol. 60, McNeill to Palmerston, Camp before Herat, 17 May 
1838 (private). 

5 [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf^ vol. 60, McNeill to Palmerston, Meshed, 25 June 1838 
(No. 30). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 10, enclos. to Sec. Letter 14 of 14 July 1838, 
Hennell to Pol. Secy, to Govt., Bombay, 20 June 1838 (No. 38 Pol. Dept.). 
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decided. Auckland had from the first been unenthusiastic about action in the 
Gulf. ‘I do not quite like this expedition/ he wrote to Hobhouse after it had 
sailed, ^for I always dislike small armaments or indefinite objects, and if it 
were to do again, I should be more precise in my instructions to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, to have cruisers and steamers at Bushire, and otherwise only 
to keep a small body of troops in readiness. It is possible, however, that this 
demonstration, small as it is, may enable McNeill with advantage to hold a 
higher tone than he has done, and his letters to me had expressed a strong 
wish that something of the kind should be done.’^ The best way, in Auckland’s 
view, of forcing a Persian retreat from Herat and of ensuring against future 
danger from that quarter would be to act in Afghanistan. Ranjit Singh should 
be confirmed in possession of Peshawar and an alliance concluded with him 
to remove Dost Muhammad, whose attitude towards the Russians was am¬ 
biguous, as ruler of Kabul and replace him with the Saduzai pretender, Shah 
Shuja, who could then be expected to combine in a defensive league with the 
Saduzai ruler of Herat. Palmerston was inclined to agree with him. 'The true 
measure to take could be to make a great operation in Affghanistan; and to re¬ 
organise that country under one Chief, and to pay Runjeet [Ranjit] by giving 
him Peshawar and Cashmeer. A good Affghan state, in connection with 
British India, would make us a better barrier than Persia has been, because 
it would be more under our control. We should have the same kind of 
geographical pull upon such a state that Russia has upon Persia.’^ 

McNeill, on the other hand, thought that pressure should be exerted more 
directly upon the Shah to compel him to abandon the siege of Herat. From 
Tabriz, where he had stopped on his way to the Turkish frontier, he wrote to 
Auckland proposing that 5,000-6,000 men should be sent to the Gulf, to 
march on Shiraz and possibly Tehran.^ Palmerston, when he learned of the 
proposal, did not reject it out of hand, but he saw serious objections to it. 

... If we were to march upon Shiraz, we should either succeed or fail. If we failed, 
it is needless to say we should cut a very sorry figure; and, if we succeeded, we might 
shake the throne and power of the Shah more than would be for our interest. Our 
object, of course, would be, not to keep Southern Persia, but to force the Shah to 
agree to our own terms about Herat and other things; but the presence of an in¬ 
vading British army in Persia would create such agitation, and so much insurrection 
amongst the Persians, that the Shah would afterwards become still more dependent, 
if possible, on Russia, and that is not what we want. The advantage of operations in 
Affghanistan is, that there we aim directly at the object we mean to attain; and, 
whatever we accomplish there, we can afterwards maintain it; and we are not strik¬ 
ing a blow in one place, in order to produce an effect in another.'^ 

The general feeling in the Cabinet throughout August and September was 
the same, although it was agreed that the choice must be Auckland’s. T 

* [B.M.] Add. MS. 36473, Auckland to Hobhouse, Simla, 17 June 1838. 

2 [I.O.] Home Misc., vol. 838, Palmerston to Hobhouse, 25 Aug. 1838. 

3 See [I.O.] Home Misc.y vol. 838, Hobhouse to Melbourne, 25 Sept. 1838. 

Same series and volume, Palmerston to Hobhouse, 27 Aug. 1838. 
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think he will hardly make a move upon Ispahan,’ Melbourne observed to 
Hobhouse, ‘but, if he does, we must stand by him. ... I think operations 
in Affghanistan would be far safer than a move into Persia, from the Persian 
Gulf with no base but our ships. 

The idea of an advance into Persia from the Gulf, however, continued to 
tempt Palmerston. ‘If it were possible,’ he confided to Hobhouse in late Sep¬ 
tember, ‘by sending an expedition up the Persian Gulph, to march to Tehran, 
depose the Shah, put up a better man in his place, and keep that man there, 
in defiance of the Shah and the Russians, that would be a bold stroke, worth 
making. But I should suppose such a thing would be beyond our means, and, 
tho’ it would be a grand thing to succeed in, it would be a bad thing to 
fail in.’^ Hobhouse had little sympathy for the notion and still less for the 
Cabinet’s, and especially Melbourne’s and Palmerston’s, disposition to leave 
the matter to Auckland’s decision. 

. . . We are bound to let him know what our opinion is of the movement upon the 
shores of the Persian Gulph. That movement will very likely not be confined to 
the occupation of Karak, nor to the insignificant number of troops that comprise the 
present expedition—for we now know that Macneill has applied for 5000 men, and 
has instructed Captain Hennell, the Resident, to seize upon Bushire. Should this 
considerable force be once fairly landed, and the British flag hoisted in the Persian 
territory, the Shah must yield to our remonstrances, or, our troops must march. 
Inaction or retreat would disgrace us for ever, not only in the eyes of our Oriental 
neighbours, but of all Europe. We must, therefore, I say, be prepared to come to 
a decision, and to declare it, relative to the proposed, and probable, invasion of 
Persia.3 

The final decision was taken at a meeting of the Cabinet at Windsor on 
6 October, and it was communicated to Auckland in a dispatch of 24 October.^ 
He was not to attempt an invasion of Persia from the Gulf. Such a step would 
be an avowed act of war, and because large numbers of the population of 
southern Persia could be expected to join forces with the British the campaign 
would assume the appearance of an attempt to dethrone the Shah. However 
much satisfaction there might be in overthrowing a monarch who had con¬ 
stantly displayed a readiness ‘to open the road to the Indus to any Power who 
may flatter his vain desires for conquest’ there was danger that he might, in 
his extremity, call upon Russia for aid, and before long Britain and Russia 
would find themselves at war in Asia. For these reasons, therefore, British 
aims in Persia would be limited to obtaining from the Shah redress for the 
various insults paid to the British mission and an undertaking that he would 
abandon his designs on Afghanistan. The expeditionary force on Kharaq 

^ [I.O.] Home Misc,, vol. 838, Melbourne to Hobhouse, 26 Sept. 1838. 

^ Same series and volume, Palmerston to Hobhouse, 27 Sept. 1838. 

3 Same series and volume, Hobhouse to Palmerston, 29 Sept. 1838. 

^ See [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 10, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 
24 Oct. 1838 (Most Secret). 
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Island would be kept there until these differences had been adjusted, and the 
Shah might then be asked to agree to its permanent retention as a base for the 
Gulf squadron of the Indian Navy.’f 

Unknown to the Cabinet the Shah had already raised the siege of Herat. In 
mid-July McNeill had received at Tabriz a dispatch from Palmerston, written 
in late May, instructing him that if he failed to persuade the Shah to lift the 
siege, he was to inform him that 

the British Government cannot view with indifference his project of conquering 
Affghanistan ; that Her Majesty’s Government has reason to believe that this project 
has been conceived in concert with Russia, and that , . . the British Government 
must look upon this enterprise as undertaken in a spirit of hostility towards British 
India. . . . That, consequently, if this project be persevered in, the friendly relations 
which up to this time have so happily subsisted between Great Britain and Persia 
must necessarily cease; and that Great Britain must take such steps as she may think 
best calculated to provide for the security of the possessions of the British Crown.^ 

McNeill thought the warning should be delivered, and so he dispatched a 
member of his mission. Colonel Stoddart, with it to the Shah’s camp before 
Herat. Stoddart found the Shah considerably chastened by the turn events 
had taken since McNeill’s departure. A grand assault on Herat on 23 June 
had been repulsed with heavy losses to the Persians, and the news of the 
British landing on Kharaq Island and of a British force gathering in India to 
march on Afghanistan in the Saduzai interest had aroused deep uneasiness. 
The Shah listened to Stoddart’s representations, and with only a nominal 
show of hestiation he agreed to concede all the demands he had refused three 
months earlier. On 9 September the Persian army struck its tents and began 
its retreat to the west.^ 

The end of the siege of Herat did not automatically lead Auckland to cancel 
the projected advance into Afghanistan. This, he believed, must go forward 
for the sake of the future defence of India. It meant, however, that he need 
give no further thought to a possible invasion of Persia from the Gulf, a con¬ 
clusion that not only accorded with his own inclinations but was confirmed 
by the receipt of news of the Cabinet’s decision in October. Considering how 
much Auckland disliked the expedition to the Gulf, and considering, also, 
the fate of his Afghan policy, it is worth asking whether the occupation of 
Kharaq served any useful purpose, especially in helping to raise the siege of 
Herat. Hobhouse did not believe that it had. T am afraid that our expedition 
to the Gulph was too late a week’, he told Grant, and to Auckland he com¬ 
plained that it was hoo late and . . . too small’.^ While agreeing with him in 

^ Ibid. 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/55, Palmerston to McNeill, 21 May 1838 (No. 29). Palmerston sent 
a second, and even stronger, warning in July. (See same volume, Palmerston to McNeill, 
27 July 1838 (No. 39).) 

^ Accounts and Papers (1839), vol. 40, Paper C.171 (H, of C.), letters 98 and 100, McNeill 
to Palmerston, ii Sept, and 6 Oct. 1838. 

^ [I.O.] Home Misc., vol. 838, Hobhouse to Grant, 28 Aug. 1838, to Auckland, same date. 
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this respect (‘It seemed to me to be too small a measure and against my 
principle of not acting at all or of acting decisively and vigorously’), Auck¬ 
land, surprisingly enough, claimed that the expedition had been very effective. 

. It has contributed more than any other measure to the force of Mr. 
Macneill’s last remonstrances with the Shah.’^ Captain Hennell, closer to the 
scene, came to a similar conclusion. ‘Under the alarm that a formidable in¬ 
vasion of the south of Persia was contemplated by the British Government, 
His Majesty raised the siege of Herat and returned to Tehran. He was, how¬ 
ever, known to have afterwards expressed his deep vexation at having been 
induced to relinquish a prey which he considered within his grasp by such a 
paltry demonstration.’^ Colonel Sheil, McNeill’s Secretary of Legation and 
later Minister at Tehran, shared this view,^ but Henry RawHnson later argued 
that it was not the seizure of Kharaq but the failure of the Persian assault of 
23 June that decided the fate of Herat. Tf, on the other hand,’ he added, ‘the 
siege of Herat were raised, and the designs of Persia on Herat were abandoned, 
in consequence of our sending a detachment of 500 rank and file with two 
six-pounders to the island of Karrack, we had, at any rate, a gauge of the 
power of the nation from which we were apprehending danger.’^ 

The occupation of Kharaq and the final full-scale assault on Herat took 
place within a few days of each other, and it is reasonable to conclude that 
their effect upon the Shah was cumulative. The size of the expeditionary 
force did not matter: it could have been swollen by the reports that reached 
the Shah or the expedition itself could have been taken as the harbinger of 
something more formidable. Either impression would have created alarm. 
The expedition certainly made the Russians uneasy: Count Pozzo di Borgo, 
the Russian Ambassador in London, handed Palmerston a strong protest 
from Count Nesselrode early in November against the occupation of Kharaq, 
which Nesselrode said he was making in the name of the Shah. The presence 
of British troops on Kharaq, said the Russian foreign minister, was a violation 
of the territorial integrity of Persia, and they should be withdrawn immediately, 
along with the naval squadron in the Gulf. Once this were done, Russia 
would then support Britain in persuading the Shah to remain within the 
limits of Persia and not to embark on any further expeditions such as that to 
Herat .5 ‘The Russians’, Palmerston informed Hobhouse, ‘seem touchy about 
Karrack, for Pozzo dwelt much upon it in conversation. I suppose they see 
the advantage it would give us. Pozzo said of course you will evacuate it, for, 
you know, you can take it again whenever you like it; from whence I infer, 
that, as soon as we are out of it, they mean to persuade the Shah to fortify it, 

^ [I.O.] Home Misc., vol. 841, Auckland to Hobhouse, Camp near Ludhiana, 15 Nov. 1838. 

2 [I.O.] Boards*s Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 21, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 
25 Oct. 1856 (No. 1675), enclosing memo, by Hennell, Cheltenham, 22 Oct. 1856. 

3 See [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 64, Shed to Backhouse, Erzerum, 12 Feb. 1839. 

England and Russia in the East, pp. 57-58. 

5 See [B.M.] Add. MS. 36469, Nesselrode to Pozzo di Borgo, 20 Oct. 1838, and [I.O.] 
Home Misc., vol. 839, Hobhouse to Palmerston, 16 Nov., to Auckland, 24 Nov. 1838, 
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so as to prevent us taking it again/^ Palmerston had no intention of giving up 
Kharaq at this stage, least of all to assuage Nesselrode's feelings. The island 
would be retained as surety for the Shah's redemption of his promises to 
Stoddart, and he might conceivably be asked to part with it permanently, as 
a base for the Gulf squadron.^ What Palmerston did not foresee was that the 
occupation of Kharaq would prove its value, not only as a bargaining counter 
in an eventual settlement with Persia but also as an anchor in the storm that 
was about to break upon the Arabian shore of the Gulf. 

# * # 


Command of the Egyptian troops in Najd had been transferred in May 
1838 to Khurshid Pasha, who set up his headquarters at 'Anaiza, roughly two 
hundred miles north-west of Riyadh.^ He spent the summer there, consolidat¬ 
ing the Egyptian hold on the country and building up a supply depot. Re¬ 
inforcements of troops, numbering about 2,000, were sent to him, and with 
these he set out in late September for Riyadh. There he joined forces with 
the Amir Khalid and shortly afterwards they began to advance eastwards into 
Hasa. Ahead of him Khurshid Pasha sent messengers to the Shaikhs of Bahrain 
and Kuwait, informing them of his advance and asking them to provide 
supplies for his troops when they reached the Gulf coast. Eaisal ibn Turki, 
who would appear to have relented of his earlier submission to Mehemet 'Ali, 
prepared to meet Khurshid in the vicinity of Riyadh and to conduct a fighting 
retreat to Hasa, whose defence he had left in the hands of the province's 
governor, 'Umar ibn 'Ufaisan.^ For two months Faisal managed, by skill and 
courage, to hold back the Egyptians and Khalid, but by early December 
Khurshid Pasha had shut him up in Dilam, about fifty miles south of Riyadh, 
and Khalid had reached the Hasa coast at Qatif. Before the month was out 
Faisal had been forced to surrender, and 'Umar ibn 'Ufaisan had given up 
the fight in Hasa and escaped to Bahrain.^ 


^ [I.O.] Home Misc.y vol. 839, Palmerston to Hobhouse, 14 Nov. 1838. For his reply to 
Pozzo of 20 Dec. 1838 see [B.M.] Add. MS. 36469. 

2 Unlike Palmerston, Melbourne was nervous about the possible ill effects of holding on 
to Kharaq, especially in view of Nesselrode^s protest. ‘I have a little doubt . . . with respect 
to Karrack,* he told Hobhouse. ‘That expedition having answered its purpose of producing 
an effect upon the operations of the Shah of Persia, I doubt whether it would be wise in any 
way, to make a permanent occupation of the island. It would give at once to a defensive 
measure the character of aggression and ambition.’ ([I.O.] Home Misc.^ vol. 839, Melbourne 
to Hobhouse, 30 Nov. 1838.) At Melbourne’s insistence Hobhouse subsequently modified the 
orders he had drawn up for Auckland about the island. (See Hobhouse to Auckland, i and 
5 Dec. 1838, in same volume.) 

3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/343, Campbell to Palmerston, 2 July 1838 (No. 43), enclosing Khurshid 
Pasha to Husain Pasha (principal A.D.C. to Mehemet 'Ali), ‘Anaiza, 4 Rabi* i, 1254/28 May 
1838. 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulfj vol. 62, Hennell to Sec. Committee, Bushire, 26 Oct. 1838; 
Taylor to Sec. Committee, Baghdad, ii Nov. 1838 (No. 36 Sec. Dept.). 

5 [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 63, Hennell to McNeill, i Nov. 1838, to Sec. Committee, 
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The first word that reached Palmerston of Khurshid Pasha’s advance from 
"Anaiza came from Campbell at Cairo, but it was from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Taylor, the Resident at Baghdad, that he first learned that Khurshid’s objec¬ 
tive was probably the Gulf coast and possibly Bahrain. On 29 November he 
sent the following dispatch to Campbell: 

Advices . . . which Her Majesty's Government have recently received from Bagdad 
represent the Egyptian forces as being about to cross the Peninsula of Arabia to 
Lahsa and Katif, with the ultimate purpose of taking possession of the Island of 
Bahrein in the Persian Gulf. 

I have to instruct you to ask Mehemet Ali whether the fact is so; and you will 
add that Her Majesty's Government hope and trust that he will upon full considera¬ 
tion abandon any intention of establishing himself on the Persian Gulf, because, as 
you have already declared to him, such a scheme on his part could not be viewed 
with indifference by the British Government.^ 

Palmerston was confident that the warning would suffice to deter the 
Viceroy from pursuing any further adventures in Arabia, not only on the 
eastern side of the peninsula but in the south-west as well. Writing to Hob- 
house on 12 December to suggest that the troops on Kharaq Island, if they 
should be withdrawn, might be used to effect an occupation of Aden, he 
declared: ‘Auckland need make no ceremonies with Mahomet Ali, nor be 
under any apprehension about offending him. Mahomet Ali would not dare 
move his little finger in hostility to England, or in serious opposition to any¬ 
thing which we might do, with a view to our own interests; and the Karrack 
garrison would, no doubt, explain very clearly to the Sultan of Aden any point 
connected with the cession of that place, about which the Sultan may, upon 
second thoughts, have felt any doubts.A month later, in January 1839, Aden 
was taken, against the opposition of the local Sultan, by an expeditionary 
force from Bombay. 

Earlier that month Campbell had delivered Palmerston’s protest to the 
Egyptian Government. Mehemet 'Ali was then absent in the Sudan, and the 
only reply that Campbell could get from his minister, Boghos Bey, was an 
assurance that the message would be forwarded to the Viceroy, and a denial 
that the Viceroy had any designs on Bahrain. Boghos Bey, Campbell noted, 
made no reference to the Egyptian occupation of Hasa.^ By the beginning of 
January Khurshid Pasha had garrisoned the principal ports along the Hasa 
coast, Qatif, 'Uqair, and Saihat, and had dispatched agents to Kuwait and 
Bahrain, and to the shaikhs of the Muntafiq tribe, near Basra, to procure 

18 Dec. 1838; Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 445, Kemball, ‘Historical Sketch of the Wahabee, 
1832-44.^ 

* [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/343, Palmerston to Campbell, 29 Nov. 1838 (No. 30). 

^ [I.O.] Home Misc., vol. 839, Palmerston to Hobhouse, 12 Dec. 1838. Cf. Hobhouse to 
Auckland, 26 Dec. 1838, in same volume: ‘I find that you will have some difficulty about 
Aden. Pray lose no time, but take the place by force. Do not stand upon ceremony with the 
Pasha of Egypt.’ 

3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/373, Campbell to Palmerston, 21 and 26 Jan. 1839 (Nos. 2 and 4). 
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supplies. He himself set up camp at Sulaimiya, a few miles to the north of 
Dilam, on the route between Riyadh and Hufuf. At the end of February his 
personal physician, Joseph Arton, arrived at Bushire with letters from the 
Pasha for the Political Resident, Captain Hennell, and the commander of the 
garrison on Kharaq Island. Arton, who described himself as a Frenchman 
but who was more probably a Syrian, said that he had come to procure brandy, 
wine, and other necessities for the Pasha. In his letter to Hennell Khurshid 
dropped entirely the pretence which had hitherto been maintained that the 
campaign in central and eastern Arabia had been fought on behalf of Khalid 
ibn Sa'ud. Najd, he declared, had been subdued and restored to the rightful 
authority of Mehemet 'Ali, and Bahrain, which for several years had been 
tributary to the Wahhabis, would likewise be forced to submit to the Viceroy 
of Egypt. Faisal ibn Turki had been captured and was on his way to Cairo. 
Those of his adherents who, like 'Umar ibn 'Ufaisan, had taken refuge on 
Bahrain, would be captured, and the treasure that they had taken with them 
impounded. No harm would come to those inhabitants of Bahrain who had 
trading connexions with the British as a result of the Egyptian occupation of 
the island. ^ 

Khurshid had hoped, before he wrote to Hennell, to be able to present 
him with a fait accompli. In January he had sent an emissary, Muhammad 
Effendi, to Bahrain to demand from Shaikh 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad the sur¬ 
render of 'Umar ibn 'Ufaisan and the treasure he reputedly had with him. 
Shaikh 'Abdullah was also told that the attendance of his sons was required 
at the Pasha’s camp, presumably as hostages, and that he was expected to 
resume, payment of the tribute he had formerly paid to Riyadh, together with 
arrears for the past few years. It was not clear at the time whether this last 
demand was being preferred in the name of the Amir Khalid ibn Sa'ud or in 
that of Mehemet 'Ali. 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad tried to buy off the Egyptian 
agent with the offer of $M.T. 13,000 in cash, and when this was refused he 
declared that he could not comply with Khurshid Pasha’s demands because 
he was a Persian subject. This said, he promptly sent off a letter to the Prince- 
Governor of Pars, offering to place himself under Persian protection and to 
pay tribute.^ 

Two months earlier, when the Egyptians were pushing into Hasa and 
'Abdullah ibn Ahmad was anxiously observing their progress, he had made 
a similar offer to Hennell. The Resident had passed the offer to Bombay 
without comment at the time, but later, when asked for his opinion, he stated 
that, while a British protectorate over Bahrain would be advantageous in 
counter-balancing the ascendancy which Mehemet 'Ali seemed likely to ac¬ 
quire over the Arabian maritime tribes as a result of his conquest of Najd and 

* [I.O.] Enclos. io Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 12, enclos. to Sec. Letter 41 of 13 Apr. 1839, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 2 Mar. 1839 (No. 14 Sec. Dept.), enclosing KFurshid Pasha to 
Hennell, 24 Dhud-Qa'dah 1254/9 Feb. 1839. 

2 [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 64, Hennell to Sec. Committee, 24 Jan., 17 Feb. 1839; 
Taylor to Sec. Committee, 21 Mar. 1839. 
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Hasa, the embarrassments to which a formal alliance with the A 1 Khalifah 
might give rise, especially if the British Government were to be committed 
to the defence of their possessions in Qatar, would outweigh any advantages 
that might be gained. Hennell considered the maintenance of Bahrain's in¬ 
dependence essential to the peace of the Gulf, but he believed that Khurshid 
Pasha could be dissuaded from threatening it by a warning to leave the island 
aloned A few days after voicing this opinion Hennell was forced to revise it, 
or at least the last part of it, by the arrival of Joseph Arton with Khurshid's 
letter. 

Arton told Hennell's assistant. Lieutenant T. Edmunds, that KJiurshid was 
ready to invade Bahrain but was waiting to see what the British reaction 
to such a move might be. He was also waiting for transports from the Red 
Sea, which were expected to arrive shortly. Hennell was inclined to believe 
that Bahrain could hold out against Khurshid, at least until the transports 
arrived. Edmunds was not so sure. ‘. . . An enterprising fellow like Koor- 
shid Pasha, who has marched victoriously from the Red Sea to the Persian 
Gulf, and who now perfectly overawes the coast, can hardly find much diffi¬ 
culty in getting boats to carry his troops across the narrow sea that divides 
the Island from the main.’^ Nor did Edmunds think that the Egyptian com¬ 
mander would be restrained by any protests that the British authorities in the 
Gulf might make to him. . This much is evident, that the Pasha and his 
troops are most impatient to get to Bharein on account of the Dollars in¬ 
numerable and sacks of pearls which they flatter themselves will be found 
there. One item alone is quite enough to excite the cupidity of such forces as 
these, and that is the 400,000 Dollars which they say (but probably it is an 
immense exaggeration) Fysul's Wuzeer \wazir\ who has taken refuge with 
the Sheikh of Bharein, carried off with him.'^ Rather than make protests, 
Edmunds reflected, ‘surely it would be easier to arrange the affair by making 
Bharein give up the refugees, or at any rate the valuables they brought with 
them, than hereafter to have to eject this Pasha with three tails and his army. 
He must be a man of talent for the Arabs on the line between Medina and 
Bharein have been so well managed and conciliated (as well as thumped at 
first) that they alone garrison the’ different posts and keep open the com¬ 
munication with Egypt .'3 

Despite the fact that he had been reporting Khurshid's progress towards 
the Gulf to his superiors in India for the past three months, Hennell was still 
without orders from them on the line of policy he should adopt towards the 
Pasha when he reached the Gulf. In replying to Khurshid, therefore, he 
limited himself to telling him that the British Government would probably 

* [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 12, enclos. to Sec. Letter 41 of 13 Apr, 1839, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 22 Feb. 1839 (No. 13 Sec. Dept.). 

2 [B.M.] Add. MS. 36473, Edmunds to Willoughby, Bushire, 5 Mar. 1839. 

3 Ibid. Noting that Khurshid received his dispatches in 21 days from Cairo, Edmunds 
drily suggested that the British Government might well make use of the same service. 
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view with concern any hostile move against Bahrain, which was a signatory 
of the General Treaty of 1820, and to asking him to postpone his proposed 
attack on the island until he, Hennell, had had time to refer the matter to 
Bombay and to receive instructions. If Khurshid refused to wait, then he was 
to give Hennell sufficient warning before making his assault to allow the 
Resident to send the Gulf squadron to the island to protect the lives and pro¬ 
perty of British subjects there. ^ Hennell dispatched his reply to Qatif with 
Edmunds in the cruiser Tigris, with orders to find out all he could about the 
disposition of Khurshid's troops and their future movements. Edmunds 
reached Qatif on 24 March. The garrison commander, Muhammad Qashif, 
told him that Khurshid was still at Sulaimiya with the main body of his troops, 
numbering 3,000 men. He had asked for a reinforcement of 1,000 cavalry and 
2,000 infantry from the reserve of 15,000 troops held at Madinah under 
Sulaiman Pasha, and these could be expected to reach Sulaimiya, by forced 
marches, within twenty-five days. It seemed reasonable to conclude, Edmunds 
reported to Hennell, that the Pasha would not attack Bahrain until the re¬ 
inforcements had reached him.=^ 

From Qatif Edmunds crossed to Bahrain to see "Abdullah ibn Ahmad. 
He found the A1 Khalifah ruler surprisingly unperturbed by Khurshid’s 
threats. Bahrain, he said, could hold out for a year against the Egyptians, but 
it would be useful if the British Government would forbid them to advance 
any further. Mehemet "Ali, he believed, wanted Bahrain as a base from which 
to mount an expedition against Basra, using the A1 Khalifah’s ships for the 
purpose. Although he had no desire to ally himself with Mehemet 'Ali, 
"Abdullah went on, he had offered to pay him a 'trifling' tribute of $M.T. 
3,000 per annum to placate him.^ What "Abdullah did not tell Edmunds was 
that he had been visited by an emissary from the Prince-Governor of Pars, 
whom the Prince had sent to Bahrain with a kheVat, or robe of honour, for 
the shaikh, in the fond expectation that he would return to Shiraz with the 
tribute offered earlier by 'Abdullah.^ The latter was simply hedging his bets. 
The Egyptians were close by in strength; the British had failed to respond 
to his overtures for a protectorate and had given him little encouragement 
to resist Khurshid Pasha; the Persians did not possess the naval means to 
assist him, and, in any case, he had no wish to avoid Egyptian tutelage at 
the cost of submitting to that of Persia. There seemed, in addition, every 
likelihood that the dispute between Britain and Persia was entering a new 


^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 12, enclos. to Sec. Letter 41 of 13 Apr. 1839, 
Hennell to Khurshid Pasha, 28 Feb. 1839. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 13, enclos. to Sec. Letter 67 of 18 May 1839, 
Edmunds to Hennell, n.d., enclosed in Hennell to Willoughby, 10 Apr. 1839 (No. 22 Sec. 
Dept.). ^ Ibid. 

[I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 64, Hennell to Sec. Committee, 15 Mar. 1839. The emis¬ 
sary was a certain Hajji Kassim, the former supercargo of a trading vessel. He came with an 
escort of ten soldiers. (See [ 1 . 0 .] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 388, Lieut. A. B. Kemball, 
‘Historical Sketch of the Uttoobee Tribe of Arabs, 1832-1844’.) 
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and more bitter stage, which might radically alter the political situation in 
the Gulf. 

* * # 

Although he had long since returned to Tehran from Herat, Muhammad 
Shah showed no sign of redeeming the promises he had made to Stoddart in 
August 1838. When Sheil, the Secretary of Legation, arrived in Tehran from 
Tabriz towards the close of the year to protest against the delay, his protest 
received short shrift. The Shah had dispatched an envoy of his own to England 
to put his case before the British Government, in the belief that he might 
thereby avoid fulfilling his promises. In the face of this attitude McNeill 
felt that he could not with propriety return to Tehran, so early in 1839 he 
withdrew the mission to Erzerum in Turkish territory, and ordered the British 
officers with the Persian army to quit Persia and make for Baghdad.^ The 
breaking off of diplomatic relations did not lead automatically to the with¬ 
drawal of the Residency from Bushire. Several months earlier it had been 
decided that, in such an eventuality, it would be unnecessary and undesirable 
to remove the Residency as Captain HennelFs continued presence at Bushire 
might prove distinctly advantageous.^ What the decision meant in effect was 
that Hennell, as the sole remaining British official representative in Persia, 
now became the target for the Shah's hostility towards the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

A hint of what might befall the Resident had been given in mid-November 
1838, when a riot broke out in Bushire which culminated in an attack by a 
mob upon the Jewish quarter of the town, and more particularly upon the 
house of the Residency sarraf^ or broker. On the pretext that he was selling 
liquor, contrary to Islamic law, the mob ransacked his house and beat him so 
severely that he fled to the Residency in fear of his life. Hennell lodged a 
protest against the attack with the Prince-Governor of Ears, Farhad Mirza, 
and he also asked McNeill to demand redress from the Persian Government. 
The demand, forwarded by Sheil from Erzerum, met with little satisfaction. 
Although the Persian foreign minister was prepared to direct the Prince of 
Shiraz to investigate the incident and to compensate the sarrafii he was found 
to have been an innocent victim, he intimated very clearly to Sheil that he 
considered the attack justified since the sarraf had been selling wine.^ A 

^ Accounts and Papers (1839), vol. 40, Paper C.171 (H. of C.), letter 107, McNeill to Palmer¬ 
ston, Rudbar, 4 Dec. 1838; and Watson, History of Persia^ pp. 323-4. 

^ A precedent had been found in the retention of the Residency at Bushire in 1807-8, 
after diplomatic relations had been broken off as a result of Path 'Ali Shah’s reception of 
General Gardane’s mission. (See [I.O.] Board's Sec. and Pol. Gen. Corresp.y vol. 8 (i), Back¬ 
house (F.O.) to R. Gordon (India Board), 20 Mar. 1838, and Gordon to Backhouse, same 
date.) 

3 [I.O.] Persia andP. Gulfy vol. 65, Sheil to Palmerston, Erzerum, 22 June 1839, enclosing 
Mirza Masud to Sheil, Tehran, 20 Rabi^i, 1255/1 June 1839. The reply was a little casuistical: 
Shiraz wine was one of the principal exports of Bushire, and since self-respecting Muslims 
would not engage in its sale, it was tacitly left to the Jewish merchants of the port to handle it. 
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second incident soon followed. The Governor of Bushire placed an embargo 
on the supply of grain from the mainland to the British garrison on Kharaq, 
his reason being that the failure of the harvest in Pars had created a serious 
shortage of food in the province. Despite prolonged argument by Hennell the 
Governor refused to rescind the order, so Hennell was driven to recommend 
to the Indian authorities in India that a blockade be imposed on Bushire and 
the governor compelled to lift the embargo on grain. The suggestion was re¬ 
ferred to London where Palmerston rejected it, on the grounds that a block¬ 
ade would be more likely to injure the interests of British merchants in Persia 
and alienate those Persian merchants who remained friendly to the British 
than to compel the Persian authorities to alter their conduct. Nevertheless, 
he did not intend to allow the well-being of the troops on Kharaq to be en¬ 
dangered, and he authorized Hennell, should the situation require it, to warn 
the governor that he would take whatever steps were necessary to procure 
essential supplies for the British garrison, and afterwards, if it proved neces¬ 
sary, to carry his warning into effect.^ 

Before these orders reached him, Hennell had become engaged in a new 
dispute with the Bushire authorities over the supply of provisions to the 
Kharaq garrison. A new governor had been appointed to Bushire at the 
beginning of 1839, Mirza Asad Ullah, who set out immediately to prove him¬ 
self a more zealous patriot than his predecessor—or a more efficient executor 
of the orders sent from Tehran or Shiraz. He clamped a prohibition on all 
exports from the mainland to Kharaq and forbade Persian subjects to perform 
any kind of services for the British garrison. Again Hennell lodged a strong 
protest with the Prince of Shiraz, who responded by issuing a raqam, or 
written order, to Mirza Asad Ullah, to remove the ban. Hennell suspected, 
however, that Farhad Mirza was secretly encouraging the governor in his 
obstructiveness, for when he produced the raqam Mirza Asad refused to 
comply with it, and he only yielded when Hennell threatened to withdraw 
the Residency.^ 

The threat to strike his flag was the only weapon left in HennelFs armoury 
by March 1839, growing hostility of the government of 

Pars it seemed that he would soon have to use it. Civil disturbances and 
defiance of local governors^—-in large measure a by-product of the Shah’s 
failure before Herat—were the order of the day throughout the province, and 
it was highly probable that the Prince-Governor might seek to distract the 
population’s attention from its woes, and redeem something of the reputa¬ 
tion of the Qajar house, by launching an attack upon Kharaq. Hennell had 
asked in July 1838 that the garrison be reinforced by European troops, 
and in October a detachment of 300 Europeans, with two six-pounders and 

^ [ 1 . 0 .] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to Indiay vol. lo, Palmerston to Hobhouse, 29 Apr. 
1839, enclosure to Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, i May 1839 (No. 47 Most Sec.). 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Sec, Letters Recd.y vol. 8 (i), Gov.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 25 Mar. 
1839 (No. 34 Sec. Dept.). 
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artillerymen, arrived from Bombay. At the same time Hennell was told that 
the reinforcement was intended only to strengthen the defences of Kharaq. 
He was to use his own judgement, in consultation with the commander of the 
Kharaq garrison, Lieutenant-Colonel Shirreff,^ in deciding whether or not the 
Residency could be successfully defended against Persian attack. If it could 
not, then Hennell should withdraw to Kharaq.^ McNeill, on the other hand, 
had ordered Hennell, in the event of a hostile move being made against the 
Kharaq garrison by the Prince of Shiraz, to occupy Bushire^ Neither Hennell 
nor Shirreff was sanguine about the chances of holding Bushire, or even the 
Residency, against a determined Persian attack, and they were reluctant, 
besides, to risk the consequences of a defeat being inflicted on the sepoys in 
their first encounter with the Persians, Hennell had therefore told McNeill 
that he could not hope to take Bushire without sufficient European troops, 
and that, if the Persians were to make his position at Bushire intolerable, he 
would have to retire to Kharaq.^ 

The situation came to a head in the last week of March 1839. Late the pre¬ 
vious month the acting Governor of Bombay, James Parish, had asked the 
commander-in-chief on the East Indies station, Rear-Admiral Sir Frederick 
Maitland, who was then visiting Bombay, if he would show the flag in the 
Gulf and lend some support to Hennell. Maitland sailed on 23 February in 
his flagship, H.M.S. Wellesley (74 guns), in company with H.M. brig Algerine, 
and arrived off Bushire on 20 March. Three days later he received a courtesy 
visit at the Residency from Mirza Asad, the Governor, and he returned the 
call on the following day. At this meeting Mirza Asad informed him that 
during his stay at Bushire, all persons coming ashore from the squadron 
would have to land at the customs quay in the inner harbour, and not at the 
Residency landing-stage. As it had been the practice for years for British 
naval officers and other visitors to the Residency to land directly at the Resi¬ 
dency steps, on the seaward side of the town, Maitland took the request to 
be a deliberate insult, and demanded from the Governor an assurance that 
his proposed embarkation the next morning from the Residency landing-stage 
would not be interfered with. Mirza Asad refused to give the assurance, so 
Maitland terminated the interview and reported the matter to Hennell. The 


* This officer’s name is given as 'Sheriff’ in Lorimer’s Gazetteer of the P. Gulf, but is 
usually spelt ‘Shirreff’ in the correspondence of the time. 

2 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 10, enclos. to Sec. Letter 30 of 24 Oct. 1838, 
Willoughby to Hennell, 13 Sept. 1838 (No. 232 Sec. Dept.). 

3 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 10, enclos. to Sec. Letter 25 of 10 Sept. 1838, 
Hennell to Pol. Secy, to Govt., Bombay, 7 and 13 Aug. 1838 (Nos. 59 and 62 Pol. Dept.), 
enclosing McNeill to Hennell, Shahrud, 10 July 1838, and Hennell to McNeill, n.d. (Aug. 
1838). This last letter v^as one of those omitted from the correspondence on Persia laid before 
Parliament in 1839. McNeill later instructed Hennell to withdraw the Residency if the govern¬ 
ment of Pars failed to afford redress for the attack on the Residency sarraf, but the letter 
went astray between Tabriz and Bushire, and a copy did not reach Hennell until July 1839. 
(See same series, vol. 15, enclos. to Sec. Letter 103 of 10 Sept. 1839, Hennell to Willoughby, 
25 July 1839 (No. 69 Sec. Dept.), enclosing McNeill to Hennell, Tabriz, 28 Dec. 1838.) 
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Resident immediately sent a note to the governor, asking for the assurance 
in writing. Mirza Asad rejected the request, so Maitland informed him that 
he would have no choice but to embark from the Residency landing-stage the 
next morning under cover of an armed escort from Wellesley. 

Maitland, Hennell, and a party of naval officers were waiting at the landing- 
place the following morning, 25 March, when the boats of H.M.S. Wellesley 
arrived to embark the admiral. A large mob had collected around the Resi¬ 
dency, including several Persian soldiers, who had been posted as sentries by 
the governor. One of these now took up a position at the water’s edge as the 
first ship’s boat, a gig carrying Wellesley's, commander. Captain Thomas 
Maitland, the admiral’s brother, approached the shore. As the boat grounded 
the soldier pointed his musket at Captain Maitland and forbade him to land. 
Sir Frederick stepped forward and knocked the Persian’s musket up. Before the 
soldier could retaliate he was disarmed by Hennell and the naval officers 
standing by. Their action drew down upon them the wrath of the watching 
mob: stones and sticks were hurled at the British party and the Persians were 
only made to desist by the action of the crew of the captain’s gig who leapt 
ashore and raised their rifles. The challenge was taken up by a party of soldiers 
concealed behind a nearby breastwork who now opened fire on Maitland’s 
party. The ship’s boats inshore returned the fire, killing one soldier and 
wounding two others. A message was sent off post-haste by Hennell to the 
qadi of Bushire, whom he suspected of inciting the crowd, warning him that 
if the attacks did not cease the British sailors would act in their own defence. 
The warning had its effect, and Maitland’s embarkation proceeded without 
further interruption.^ 

The assurance that Hennell had demanded from the governor the previous 
day, that the communication of British boats with the Residency landing-place 
would not be interfered with, was still not forthcoming by nightfall on the 
25th, so Hennell decided that evening to strike his flag and withdraw the 
Residency. His decision, as he explained to both Mirza Asad and the authori¬ 
ties at Bombay, was based not so much on the insults offered that day to 
Maitland as upon the fact that the prohibition on the landing of boats at the 
Residency steps was the culmination of a series of insults and impediments 
to which he had been subjected by the Bushire authorities over the preceding 
months. The merchants of Bushire, fearing the effects of the removal of the 
Residency on the trade of the port, appealed to Hennell to reconsider his 
decision, but he refused to do so, and on the morning of 26 March the removal 
of Residency property to the warships lying offshore began. In despair, the 
merchants sent a deputation to H.M.S. Wellesley to apologize for the be¬ 
haviour of the townspeople and to promise that a written apology would be 

^ [P.R.O.] Adm. 1/219, Maitland to Chas. Wood (Secy, to Admiralty), Wellesley^ Kharaq, 
I, 7 April and i May 1839 (Nos. 33, 34, and 39), and Maitland to Parish, 30 Mar. 1839 (No. 
25); [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 13, enclos. to Sec. Letter 55 of 8 May 1839, 
Hennell to Willoughby, Kharaq, 30 Mar. 1839 (No. 23 Pol. Dept.). 
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exacted from the governor for the incidents of 25 March. Maitland explained 
that he had no power to interfere in the Resident’s decision, but that he would 
be happy to receive the governor’s apology.^ Mirza Asad had no intention of 
apologizing: on the contrary, he enlisted the aid of Baqir Khan, the chief of 
Tangistan, to help him maintain a display of hostility to the Resident, and at 
the very hour that the merchants’ deputation was on board Wellesley en¬ 
deavouring to conciliate Maitland, the governor and the Tangistani chief were 
busily supervising the erection of a bastion to command the Residency landing- 
place. Any doubts that Hennell may have had of the correctness of his de¬ 
cision to quit Bushire were now removed. After requesting Maitland to 
provide armed cover for the withdrawal of the Residency staff, Hennell had 
the remainder of the Residency’s goods embarked on 29 March. By this time 
Baqir ELhan was occupying the landing-stage with three hundred armed men, 
but far from displaying any hostility during the embarkation he assured Hen¬ 
nell that he wished to remain on friendly terms with him, and he offered to 
guard the Residency buildings for him until his return. A short time after¬ 
wards, under the cover of armed boats from H.M.S. Wellesley and Algerine 
and H-C.C. Elphinstone and Coote, the Resident left Bushire for Kharaq. 
Wellesley, Algerine, and Elphinstone sailed with him, while Coote remained to 
watch Bushire.^ 

The news of the withdrawal of the Residency reached Palmerston in the 
third week of June, soon after the arrival of the Shah’s ambassador, Husain 
Khan, in London. Palmerston did not mince words in telling Husain Khan 
what he thought of the affair. ‘. . . Had the Admiral on arriving on board 
turned his guns upon the town and knocked it about their ears, in my opinion 
he would have been justified in so doing.’^ Auckland’s reaction was rather 
different. Although he was willing to admit that the erection of a bastion at 
the landing-place constituted a direct threat to the safety of the Residency, 
he felt, nevertheless, that a more conciliatory attitude on Hennell’s part might 
have precluded the necessity for his withdrawal. He also felt that Hennell 
had been unduly influenced in his decision to retire to Kharaq by the advice 
of Maitland .4 It is difficult to reconcile this criticism with the orders issued to 
Hennell by the Governor of Bombay in September 1838, authorizing him to 
evacuate the Residency should local conditions warrant it, and those issued 
by McNeill in July of the same year, which, far from urging Hennell to con¬ 
ciliate the local authorities, told him to threaten an occupation of Bushire if 

^ [P.R.O.] Adm. 1/219, Maitland to Wood, Wellesleyy in the Persian Gulf, i May 1839 
(No. 39). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos, to Bombay Sec, Lettersy vol, 13, enclosure to Bombay Sec. Letter 55 of 8 May 
1839, Hennell to Willoughby, Kharaq, 30 Mar. 1839. 

3 [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulfy vol. 65, ‘Memorandum of the Substance of a Conference 
between Lord Palmerston and Hoosein Khan held at Stanhope street, 19 June 1839, by 
J. B. Fraser.’ Fraser, who had accompanied Dr. Jukes on his mission to Shiraz in 1821, was 
now an Oriental interpreter to the Foreign Office. 

[I.O.] Enclos, to Bombay Sec, LeiterSy vol. 14, enclos. to Sec. Letter 76 of 12 June 1839, 
T. H. Maddock (Secy, to Govt, of India) to Willoughby, Simla, 9 May 1839. 
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the Persians made any demonstrations of hostility^ These two sets of instruc¬ 
tions were the only ones issued for the Resident’s guidance in the event of a 
crisis arising at Bushire. Auckland himself had not seen fit to send him any 
instructions at all, so that his subsequent strictures were, to that extent, un¬ 
called for. As for the charges against Maitland, the admiral refused to accept 
them, pointing out with some asperity that he was not in the habit of sub¬ 
mitting to insults of the kind offered him at Bushire.^ Any doubts over the 
extent of Maitland’s influence on the Resident in making his decision were 
dispelled by Hennell himself, who later declared that if he had received 
McNeill’s instructions of the previous December at the proper time he would 
have acted on them without delay and removed the Residency under far less 
unpleasant circumstances than those prevailing at the end of March.^ On 
reflection, Auckland came to the conclusion that his initial criticism had been 
unfair, and he conceded that conditions at Bushire were such that Hennell 
must eventually have been compelled to leave.^ The justice of the case apart, 
the circumstances of the withdrawal made it appear that Hennell and Maitland 
had been put to flight by the ‘rabble of Bushire’,^ and the consequence was 
that British prestige was seriously reduced in the eyes of the Gulf’s inhabitants 
at a time when Khurshid Pasha seemed to be carrying all before him in Arabia. 

# # # 

A copy of Palmerston’s instructions to Campbell of 29 November 1838 to 
caution Mehemet 'Ali against attempting to establish himself on the Gulf 
reached Auckland at the beginning of March 1839. On 13 March the Gover¬ 
nor-General sent orders to Bombay that Hennell was to use all the influence 
at his command to check the further extension of Khurshid Pasha’s authority. 
Maitland should back Hennell up in his efforts, and give the Shaikh of Bahrain 
‘every encouragement to resistance and all support short of placing himself 
in actual collision with the Egyptian authorities’. Nothing further, Auckland 
hoped, would be needed at this stage. Khurshid Pasha had not yet had time 
to receive from Cairo any instructions that Mehemet 'Ali might have issued 
to him on receipt of Palmerston’s protest, and Auckland was fully confident 
both that such orders would be issued and that Khurshid would act upon 
them.^ 

' For McNeill’s later instructions to Hennell, see above, p. 308 and note. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 14, enclos. 12 to Bombay Sec. Letter 92 of 31 July 
1839, Maitland to Sir Jas. Carnac (Gov. of Bombay), Wellesley, Trincomali, 22 June 1839. 

3 Same series, vol. 15, enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letter 103 of 10 Sept. 1839, Hennell to 
Willoughby, Kharaq, 25 July 1839 (No. 69 Sec. Dept.). 

Same series, volume, and collection, Maddock to Willoughby, Simla, i Aug. 1839. 

^ This was the opinion of Lieut. Edmunds, the assistant Resident. (See [LO.] Enclos. to 
Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 19, enclos. to Sec. Letter 10 of 28 Feb. 1840, Edmunds to Willoughby, 
22 Jan. 1840 (No. 2 Sec. Dept.).) 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 12, enclos. to Sec. Letter 41 of 13 Apr. 1839, 
Maddock to Willoughby, Pinjore, 13 Mar. 1839. 
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The Governor-Generars instructions were transmitted to Hennell by 
H.M. sloop Cruisery which left 'Bombay on 2 April to reinforce Maitland's 
squadron in the Gulf. Cruiser also carried a second and more strongly worded 
set of instructions from James Parish, the acting Governor of Bombay, 
drawn up after Parish had received from Hennell, a few days earlier, Khurshid 
Pasha’s letter of 9 Pebruary, in which he had threatened to subdue Bahrain 
by force. Hennell was to reply, Parish instructed him, by sending a warning 
to Khurshid that if he persisted in his threat he would run the risk of dis¬ 
rupting relations between Britain and Egypt. ^ Before these orders reached 
him Hennell had decided to act. Maitland informed him in the second week 
of April that the state of Wellesley's supplies was such that he would have to 
leave for Bombay to'revictual before the month was out. If Hennell wanted 
him to make a demonstration of British strength on the Arabian shore, he 
would have to make it within the next fortnight. What he proposed was that 
he should sail first for Bahrain, then cruise slowly down the Arabian coast, 
and be out of the Gulf by the end of the month. Hennell agreed, and gave 
Maitland a letter to forward to Khurshid Pasha from Bahrain, informing him 
of Palmerston’s protest to Mehemet 'Ali of 29 November, word of which had 
just reached Hennell from London.^ 

Maitland sailed from Kharaq in Wellesley on 17 April. With him went 
Edmunds, the Assistant Resident, and Commodore G. B. Brucks, the officer 
commanding the Gulf squadron, in H.C.C. Elphinstone. Bahrain was raised 
on 21 April, and the next day two of 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad’s sons came on 
board. Their father, they explained, was away in Qatar. He had received no 
further demands from Khurshid Pasha since Edmunds’s visit the previous 
month, and he was not apprehensive of any imminent attack. Certainly, as 
Maitland noticed, there did not seem to have been any attempt made to put 
Bahrain in a state of defence. On 23 April, as Wellesley was standing out from 
Manamah, Shaffih Sultan ibn Shakhbut, brother of the ruler of Abu Dhabi, 
came aboard and assured Maitland of the firm friendship existing between 
Bahrain and Abu Dhabi. The next day, as Wellesley was crossing the Gulf to 
Lingah, she fell in with Cruisety bound up the Gulf with Auckland’s and 
Parish’s instructions. The receipt of them did not alter Maitland’s plans: his 
supplies were too low to allow him to remain in the Gulf, and in any case he 
believed that he was already carrying out the spirit of the instructions. 

At Lingah Maitland was warmly received by the chief, Sa'id ibn Qadhib, 
who told him that, while he did not himself fear the Egyptians, he was con¬ 
cerned for the welfare of his kinsmen on the Arabian shore, the Qawasim of 
Sharjah and Ras al-Khaima. Maitland found the paramount chief of the 


^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec, Letters, Minute by Parish, i Apr. 1839, and Willoughby to 
Hennell, same date (No, 671 Sec. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 13, enclos. to Sec. Letter 67 of 18 May 1839, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 10 Apr. 1839 (No. 22 Sec. Dept.), enclosing Hennell to Khurshid 
Pasha, same date. 
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Qawasim, Sultan ibn Saqr, equally concerned with his fate, when he saw him 
at Ras al-Khaima on 27 April. Shaikh Sultan told him that the Arabs by 
themselves could not stop Khurshid Pasha, and they looked to the British, 
therefore, to protect them. In reply, Maitland informed him of Palmerston’s 
protest to Mehemet 'Ali, but he also expressed the opinion that the maritime 
tribes were capable of resisting the Pasha, if they were prepared to combine 
against him. Commodore Brucks had informed him that the tribes of the 
Qasimi confederacy alone, which comprised the shaikhdoms of Rams, Ras 
al-Khaima, Umm al-Qaiwain, 'Ajman, and Sharjah, could raise 11,000 fighting 
men. Sultan ibn Saqr was not impressed by the admiral’s argument. Although 
there was a chance, he said, that they might combine for a time under British 
leadership, their mutual hatreds would soon break up such a combination. In 
his heart Maitland agreed with him. 'It is . . . lamentable to observe the total 
apathy shewn by all the chiefs to the approaching danger, and that, not¬ 
withstanding the fears they have expressed, no measures have been under¬ 
taken to meet it.’^ Maitland’s opinion was not changed by a visit paid to him 
by the Shaikh of Dubai on the morning of 30 April. He sailed from Ras al- 
Khaima later the same morning and cleared the Gulf soon after noon.^ 
Captain Edmunds remained behind to arrange the maritime truce for the 
coming year, and on i May he received all the Piratical Shaikhs on board 
Elphinstone? From them he learned that a party of about 150 armed men from 
Najd had landed at Sharjah in mid-April. They had come from Qatif and 
were led by Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq, who had formerly been the Amir Faisal’s 
naib at the Buraimi Oasis. Sa'ad had left Buraimi for Najd at the beginning of 
the year, after learning of Faisal’s surrender, and he was now representing 
himself as the agent of Faisal’s successor, Khalid ibn Sa'ud. While he- was 
away the Nahm at Buraimi had ejected his garrison from the oasis and occu¬ 
pied the main fort, the Qasr al-Khandaq, declaring that ‘they would rather 
bury themselves in its ruins than give it up’.^ They had appealed for support 
to Saiyid Hamud ibn 'Azzan, the A1 Bu Sahd governor of Sauhar, on the 
Batinah coast, and he had sent his brother with 200 fighting men to help 
defend the oasis. When Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq arrived at Sharjah he told Sultan ibn 
Saqr that he had been sent to reoccupy Buraimi in the name of Khalid ibn 
Sa'ud. Though Sultan was dismayed by the naiVs> arrival, or so he told 

* [P.R.O.] Adm. 1/220, Maitland to Wood, 2 May. 1839 (No, 40), enclosing ‘Notes of a 
Conference between Rear-Admiral Sir F. L. Maitland, K.C.B., and . . . Shaikhs in the 
Persian Gulf, taken by Capt. Edmunds, Asst. Resident, between 22nd and 30th April, 1839’. 
(Edmunds was promoted to captain and Hennell to major in the spring of 1839.) 

, ^ Ibid, See also [P.R.O.] Adm. 50/214, Maitland’s Journal, 17-30 Apr. 1839, and [I.O.] 
Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 13, enclos. to Sec. Letter 67 of 18 May 1839, Maitland 
to Parish, 3 May 1839. 

3 For the maritime truces, see below, Ch. IX. The meeting with Edmunds was the first 
occasion on which all the shaikhs had met together in the presence of the Resident or his 
assistant. 

[I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 446, Kemball, ‘Historical Sketch of the Wahabee, 
1832-1844’. 
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Edmunds, he was afraid not to welcome him lest he turn for support to 
Khalifah ibn Shakhbut of Abu Dhabi, Sultan’s foremost enemy. Edmunds 
advised him to get rid of Sa"ad ibn Mutlaq as quickly as possible, whatever 
he feared he might do, because it was highly likely that the naib was not in 
Khalid ibn Sa'ud’s pay but in Khurshid Pasha’s.^ 

The extension of Egyptian activities into south-eastern and north-eastern 
Arabia was what Hennell had been fearing for some time. Even before 
Edmunds found out what he did at Ras al-Khaima rumours had been seeping 
through from the Arabian coast that Egyptian agents were active on the Pirate 
Coast and at the head of the Gulf, On 5 May Hennell dispatched the Resi¬ 
dency surgeon. Dr. T. Mackenzie, in the schooner Emily, to Kuwait, Basra, 
and Muhammarah, to discover what basis, if any, there was for the rumours. 
Two days later he sent the cruiser Clive also to Kuwait with a letter for 
Khurshid Pasha, which Clive's commander was to give to the ruler, Shaikh 
Jabir ibn 'Abdullah, to forward. The letter, under flying seal, was a duplicate 
of one which Hennell had addressed to the Pasha on 29 April and sent to 
Qatif, passing on the warning contained in Auckland’s and Parish’s instruc¬ 
tions of the previous month. Hennell was counting upon Shaikh Jabir’s 
perusal of the letter to convince him that the British Government were deter¬ 
mined to prevent Khurshid Pasha from moving beyond Hasa.^ At least, 
Hennell hoped it would, for it was becoming more and more obvious to him 
that he would have to rely as much, if not more, upon his own wits to halt 
the Egyptian commander as upon help he might get from India. Maitland 
was gone, and the two sloops he had left behind him. Cruiser and Algerine, 
were under orders to follow him without delay to Bombay and then to 
Trincomali. By mid-May the total force at Hennell’s disposal consisted of the 
Marine sloops Clive and Elphinstone, and his chances of seeing any Royal 
Navy ships again for some time were very small. . . The station over which 
my command reaches’, Maitland explained to Parish at the beginning of June, 
in reply to a request from the acting Governor for the dispatch of a squadron, 
or at least a man-of-war, to the Gulf as soon as possible, hs so very extensive, 
and the demands for the few ships attached to it are so numerous and pressing, 
that I cannot see any prospect of my being able to furnish a squadron of H.M. 
ships occasionally to visit the Persian Gulf. . . .’^ 

Hennell was no more fortunate in the backing he received from Auckland. 

* [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol, 14, enclos. to Sec. Letter 87 of 16 July 1839, 
Edmunds to Hennell, 4 May 1839, and Mullah Husain (Res. Agent, Sharjah) to Hennell, 
3 Rabi' i, 1255/17 May 1839. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 14, enclos. to Sec. Letter 76 of 12 June 1839, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 29 Apr. and 7 May 1839 (Nos. 37 and 41 Sec. Dept.), enclosing 
Hennell to Khurshid Pasha, 29 Apr. 1839. 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Letters Reed., vol. 9 (i), Gov.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 4 July 
1839 (No. 85 Sec. Dept.), enclosing Maitland to Parish, Trincon^ali, 3 June 1839. There 
were fourteen vessels on the East Indies station in 1839—one ship, four frigates, and nine 
sloops or brigs. (C. Lloyd, ‘The Rating and Distribution of British Warships in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century’, Mariner's Mirror, Apr. 1948, p. 114.) 
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The Governor-General told Parish in the third week of April, in reply to an 
urgent request for guidance on the policy to be adopted towards Khurshid 
Pasha should he disregard the warnings already sent him, that he believed 
that Khurshid must by then have heard from Cairo about Palmerston's protest 
of 29 November. As a consequence, Auckland argued, ‘the prosecution of his 
conquests in Arabia would, in all probability, have either been carried on with 
redoubled vigour in order that his conquest might be rendered as extensive 
as possible before it could be arrested by the strong remonstrance of the 
British Government, or they would have been suspended by orders from his 
master, the Viceroy of Egypt'. In either case, nothing more could be done 
about Bahrain. . The necessity of further interference on the part of this 
Government to save Bahrein from falling into the hands of the Egyptian 
general will have been obviated, either by his having attacked it successfully 
before the admiral's arrival, or by the admiral's presence and interference 
having rescued it from attack.' If Maitland, merely by his presence, failed 
to deter Khurshid Pasha from attacking Bahrain, then he would have to 
‘exercise his discretion as to the most expedient method to be adopted for the 
defence of Bahrein'.^ 

Even as he drafted these instructions Auckland was well aware that Mait¬ 
land was probably already on his way out of the Gulf. T framed for Sir 
Frederick Maitland directions such as I thought would meet with the least 
hazard the tendency of our foreign policy,' he wrote to Hobhouse on 10 May, 
‘but I have felt my responsibility in doing so, and should be sorry to see new 
quarrels spring up in new places. It seems probable, however, that my instruc¬ 
tions will not reach Sir F. Maitland before his return to Bombay and that they 
will, at least, have done no harm, and, in the meantime, the tone of Koorshid 
Pacha is said to have become less aggressive.'^ A fortnight later, when he 
knew for certain that Maitland had left the Gulf, he confessed to Hobhouse 
that he did not know what to do. T wish that you had sent me instructions 
upon the conduct to be observed towards Koorshid Pasha and Bahrein. I am 
afraid of doing too much or too little, and in the meantime am glad to expect 
by the Admiral's last despatch that it will not be necessary to do anything.'^ 
The indecision persisted into June. ‘I am glad to learn that Koorshid Pasha 
is not likely to make aggressions upon Bahrein,’ he told Parish on the i6th 
of that month, ‘and that the instructions which with some hesitation I ven¬ 
tured to give for the protection of that Island will have been superfluous. 
And to Hobhouse he wrote: 

I am anxious for instructions from you upon all that is occurring on the eastern and 
western sides of the Persian Gulph, though under present circumstances and with 

* [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 13, enclos. to Sec. Letter 55 of 8 May 1839, 
Maddock to Willoughby, Simla, 18 Apr. 1839. 

2 [ 1 . 0 .] Home Misc., vol. 841. 

^ [B.M.] Add. MS. 36474, Auckland to Hobhouse, Simla, 25 May 1839. 

[B.M.] Add. MS. 37696, Auckland to Parish, Simla, i6 June 1839. 
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our present means we must perforce rest quiet in regard to both, and our influence 
may in consequence be impaired for a time. I ventured to issue to our cruisers 
strong instructions for the protection of the Island of Bahrein against Koorshid 
Pacha, but he seems to meditate no attack in that direction, and whether right or 
wrong, I shall have done neither good nor harm by them.^ 

The want of action or positive decision on Auckland’s part was not due to 
mere irresolution. The Government of India’s military and financial resources 
were already strained by the preparations for the venture into Afghanistan. 
Troops and ships had to be maintained at Aden to defend the town 
against local attack, and, possibly, against assault by the Egyptians in the 
Yemen; while the altercation with China threatened to require the deploy¬ 
ment of still more troops and ships in the Far East. The prospect of a campaign 
in the Gulf, therefore, was something that Auckland had no desire to con¬ 
template, ‘Military operations in that quarter’, he told Parish in June, ‘may 
become desirable, but they cannot be so without ten thousand men, half a 
dozen ships of war, and two or three crores of money, and I need not add how 
unfavourable the present moment is to them.’^ Yet Auckland cannot be 
wholly absolved of blame for fearing to do too much or too little, and thereby 
resolving ‘that it will not be necessary to do anything’; for, by arguing thus, 
he was placing in jeopardy the whole British position in the Gulf that had 
been built up over the previous thirty years. As Captain Edmunds put it in a 
letter to the Chief Secretary at Bombay in March: . The time is not distant 

when we must either extend to them [i.e. the littoral shaikhdoms] our avowed 
protection or withdraw from interfering with the affairs of the Gulf further 
than by keeping a cruizer or two on the station for the sole purpose of pro¬ 
tecting our trade, and letting Sheiks, Pachas, Egyptians, and Persians fight 
it out amongst themselves.’^ This was Parish’s view, also, and at the beginning 
of April he had advised Auckland to reconsider the question of extending 
British protection to Bahrain, while at the same time he instructed Major 
Hennell to sound Shaikh ‘Abdullah ibn Ahmad on his conditions for a per¬ 
manent connexion with the British Government.^ Auckland’s reaction to this 
advice had been to issue the orders of i8 April for Maitland to cover Bahrain 
with his squadron; but he had refused to entertain the notion of formal pro¬ 
tection, basing his opposition on the objections expressed by Hennell two 
months earlier.^ 

If Auckland did not fully realize what was at stake in the Gulf, or, if he 
did, felt unable to act upon the realization, Palmerston was not similarly 
hampered. On 9 May he learned for the first time, by way of a dispatch 

* [B.M.] Add. MS. 36474, Auckland to Hobhouse, Simla, 18 June 1839. 

^ [B.M.] Add. MS. 37696, Auckland to Farish, Sinaia, 16 June 1839. 

^ [B.M.] Add, MS. 36473, Edmunds to Willoughby, 5 Mar. 1839. 

4 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Lettersy vol. 12, enclos. to Sec. Letter 41 of 13 Apr. 1839, 
Minute by Farish, i Apr. 1839, and Willoughby to Hennell, same date (No. 671 Sec. Dept.). 

^ See above, pp. 303-4. 
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from Hennell, of Khurshid Pasha’s threat to reduce Bahrain by force.* On the 
same day he received from Campbell a report of the substance of a talk that 
the Consul-General had had with Mehemet 'Ali on 2 April, after the Viceroy’s 
return from the Sudan. Mehemet 'Ali was inclined to minimize the signifi¬ 
cance of the campaign in Arabia, saying that its prime objects had been to 
protect Mecca and Madinah from the Wahhabis and to procure camels for 
the army of the Hijaz. The forces of Khurshid Pasha would be withdrawn 
within a few months, after which the government of Najd would devolve 
upon Khalid ibn Sa*ud. When Campbell asked about Bahrain, Mehemet 'Ali 
replied that Bahrain, like Kuwait, was a dependency of Najd and had paid 
tribute to the A 1 Sa'ud for many years. The whole tone of the conversation 
made it clear that the Viceroy considered himself legally entitled to the govern¬ 
ment of Najd and its dependencies, and Campbell wondered whether he 
might not be justified in thinking so, seeing that the original jftman from the 
Sultan, investing him with authority to subdue and govern Najd, had never 
been revoked.^ 

It was this last possibility that restrained Palmerston from taking a harsher 
line towards Mehemet 'Ali at this time than he did. On 11 May he wrote to 
Ponsonby at Constantinople, asking him to inquire of the Porte whether the 
Viceroy’s recent conquests in Arabia had the Sultan’s sanction, and to point 
out to the Ottoman Government that the security of the pashaliq of Baghhad 
would be seriously compromised if Egyptian military and naval power were 
to be established on the Gulf.^ That same day Palmerston instructed Camp¬ 
bell to await the outcome of Ponsonby’s inquiries, and if these revealed that 
the Porte was equally opposed to the extension of Mehemet 'Ali’s authority 
over central and eastern Arabia, he was to tell the Viceroy that ‘the British 
Govt, cannot permit him to establish his naval and military power on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, and that if he should persevere in such projects, 
he must expect that a British force will dispossess him from any naval station 
at which he may attempt to establish himself on the Persian Gulf.’^ 

A little more than three weeks later, on 6 June, Palmerston received a dis¬ 
patch from Taylor, the Resident at Baghdad, describing in alarming terms 
the disorganized and defenceless state of the pashaliq. He learned also, from 
a dispatch from Hennell, of the arrival of Maitland in the Gulf in H.M.S. 
Wellesley.^ Although aware that Maitland by now would probably have left 
the Gulf, Palmerston nevertheless had orders issued to him by the Admiralty 
to protect Bahrain with his squadron in the event of an Egyptian attack on the 

^ See [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 64, Hennell to Sec. Committee, 28 Feb. 1839. 

2 See [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/373, Campbell to Palmerston, 6 Apr. 1839 (No. 20.). (Campbell 
also reported the arrival of the Amir Faisal in Cairo on 26 Mar. and his confinement in the 
same house as that in which the Amir ^Abdullah had been imprisoned in 1818. 

3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/352, Palmerston to Ponsonby, ii May 1839 (No. 64). 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/372, Palmerston to Campbell, ii May 1839 (No. 10). 

5 See [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 64, Taylor to Sec. Committee, 8 Apr. 1839 (No. 21 
Sec. Dept.), and Hennell to Sec. Committee, 21 Mar. 1839. 
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island. He himself wrote to Campbell, instructing him to inform Mehemet 
'Ali that if Khurshid Pasha tried to march on Basra, Maitland might resort 
to armed intervention to stop him.^ Slightly more cautious instructions were 
sent by Hobhouse to Taylor at Baghdad. If Khurshid Pasha marched on 
Baghdad and the Pasha of Baghdad asked Taylor for help, the Resident was 
to make no promises of aid since he had no means at his immediate disposal 
with which to fulfil them. If Khurshid actually occupied Basra, Taylor was 
to send a British officer to him with a letter of protest and a warning that naval 
action might be taken against him to compel him to evacuate the town.^ 

Prompt though Palmerston’s actions had been, their effectiveness was 
greatly reduced by the changed situation in the Gulf by June 1839, especially 
with regard to Bahrain. On 2 June Campbell handed Mehemet 'Ali a copy of 
Aucldand’s orders of 18 April to Maitland to defend Bahrain against Khurshid 
Pasha, which Campbell had just received from Bombay. Mehemet *Ali pro¬ 
tested that Khurshid’s only object in threatening Bahrain had been to protect 
himself from intrigues by the refugee Wahhabis on the island. Campbell, in 
his turn, insisted that Mehemet 'Ali should send positive instructions to Khur¬ 
shid to cease from menacing Bahrain on any pretext whatever. On 12 June 
Boghos Bey gave Campbell a copy of an order sent to Khurshid on that day, 
bidding him to refrain from interfering with Bahrain in any way until the 
British Government had had time to consider and reply to the explanation 
offered by Mehemet 'Ali to Campbell in April.^ It was an easy gesture for the 
Viceroy to make, for, whatever display he might put on for Campbell’s benefit 
of his reluctance to forgo his just claim to Bahrain, and however much he 
might profess his earnest desire to meet the wishes of the British Government, 
it was no more than a gesture. Bahrain had been his for three months past. 

On 27 May a confidential emissary from Khurshid Pasha, Muhammad 
Effendi, arrived at Kharaq to see Hennell. He brought with him Khurshid’s 
reply to Hennell’s warning of 28 February that the British Government would 
view seriously any attempted invasion of Bahrain. Hennell was not to concern 
himself any longer with Bahrain, the Pasha announced grandly, since he, 
Khurshid, had in the interval taken possession of it in the name of Mehemet 
'Ali to prevent it from being used as a sanctuary by rebels from Najd. Bahrain 
had been, and still was, a tributary of Najd, and no other state had any 

^ [P.R.O.] Adm. 2/1695, Chas. Adam and Wm. Parker (Lords Commissioners) to Mait¬ 
land, 14 June 1839; F.O. 78/372, Palmerston to Campbell, 15 June 1839 (No. 17). It was at 
this time that Palmerston made his famous outburst against Mehemet *Aii, in a letter to 
Lord Granville on 10 June: ‘For my own part I hate-Mehemet Ali . . . etc.’ (See Temperley, 
The Crimea, p. 89.) 

2 [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 10, Draft to Taylor, 13 June 1839 (No. 
67 Most Secret). Privately, Hobhouse wrote to Auckland; ‘If circumstances had allowed you 
to spare us 5 or 6,000 bayonets, half of them British, we should have been inclined to send 
them to Bagdad, or, at least, in that direction, but we know you want your whole force for 
Indian service.’ ([I.O.] Home Misc., vol. 839, Hobhouse to Auckland, 15 June 1839.) 

3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/374, Campbell to Palmerston, 15 June 1839, No. 42), enclosing Mehe¬ 
met Ali to Khurshid Pasha, 29 Rabi* i, 1255/12 June 1839. 
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right to it, not even Persia; although, Khurshid added jocularly, he would be 
only too delighted to hand Bahrain over to the Persians when they had suc¬ 
ceeded in recovering all the other parts of their former great empire. In the 
meantime, Bahrain would remain under Egyptian rule. Lest Hennell should 
have any doubt of the truth of what he was saying, Khurshid enclosed a copy 
of an agreement he had concluded with 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad, by which the 
shaikh had recognized Mehemet 'All’s suzerainty over Bahrain and agreed 
to pay him tribute of $M.T. 3,000 annually (^M.T. 750 of which were to be 
kept by 'Abdullah for his services), as well as to aid the Viceroy and Khurshid 
on any occasion on which they might require it. In return, 'Abdullah had 
been recognized as the sole ruler of Bahrain, and assured that his possessions 
in Qatar would not be interfered with.^ The agreement was dated 22 Safar 
1255/7 May 1839, t>ut this proved to be, as Hennell discovered later from 
'Abdullah ibn Ahmad himself, the date of ratification. The agreement itself 
had been signed at least three weeks before Maitland’s visit to Bahrain on 
22 April.2 

Thus, when Mehemet 'Ali spoke to Campbell about Bahrain early in June 
he knew full well that the island had formally submitted to him. He must 
have known, also, that his claim to its sovereignty on the grounds of its being 
a dependency of Najd would not stand examination. Since the beginning of 
the century Bahrain had made token submission, or offers of submission, to a 
variety of pretenders to its sovereignty. The tribute that had been paid to the 
Wahhabis had been paid only sporadically, and under threat of force, in the 
dozen years after 1803, when it had first been exacted, and it was not paid at 
all between 1815 and 1831. The Amir Turki ibn 'Abdullah compelled resump¬ 
tion of its payment in the latter year, but it had been discontinued before his 
death in 1834. Faisal ibn Turki’s efforts to make 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad re¬ 
commence payment were unsuccessful, but in 1836 'Abdullah agreed to pay 
zakat of $M.T. 2,000 per annum, in return for the promise of military aid 
against the Sultan of Muscat and the Prince-Governor of Pars, whom he 
suspected of conspiring to attack him. It is doubtful whether he paid a single 
instalment before the defeat of Faisal rendered the agreement worthless.^ As 
for Mehemet 'All’s claim to Najd itself, Ponsonby at Constantinople had no 
chance to find out from the Porte whether it depended upon the origins], firman 
of nearly thirty years previously, or whether it had been confirmed more 

* [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 14, enclos. to Sec. Letter 87 of 16 July 1839, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 30 May 1839 (No. 57 Sec. Dept.), enclosing Khurshid Pasha to 
Hennell, 18 Muharram 1255/3 Apr. 1839, with text of agreement. 

* [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 14, enclos. to Sec. Letter 89 of 18 July 1839, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 10 July 1839. Auckland, when he learned of the agreement, refused 
to believe that it had been concluded in March, but there is no doubt that it had been. 
Khurshid's letter to Hennell, informing him of the submission of Bahrain, was dated 18 Mu¬ 
harram 1255/3 Apr. 1839, and 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad had spoken to Edmunds in the last 
week of March of his having offered to pay Mehemet 'Ali a ‘trifling’ tribute of ?M.T. 3,000 
(see above, p. 305). 

3 See [ 1 . 0 .] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 65, Hennell to Sec. Committee, 25 July 1839. 
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recently; for at the end of June the Turkish capital was thrown into confusion 
by the death of the Sultan Mahmud II and the defeat of the Turkish army by 
Ibrahim Pasha. 

# * * 

Against Ponsonby’s advice, Mahmud II had decided, in the spring of 1839, 
to take the offensive against Mehemet 'Ali, and in late April he dispatched an 
army into Syria, Ibrahim Pasha did not take the field against the Turks until 
the middle of June, and then, on 24 June, he inflicted a terrible defeat upon 
them at Nezib, near Biridjik, on the upper Euphrates. On 29 June Mahmud II 
died, leaving as his successor 'Abdul Mejid, a boy of sixteen. A little more 
than a week later the Kapitan Pasha, the commander-in-chief of the Ottoman 
Navy, defected to Mehemet 'Ali, and sailed with the bulk of the fleet for 
Alexandria, The road to Constantinople lay open to the Viceroy, but he hesi¬ 
tated to take it openly. Instead, he ordered Ibrahim to stand on the line of the 
Taurus, while he busied himself with trying to effect a change of regime at 
Constantinople by means of lavish bribes and equally extravagant promises 
of reform. 

It was the most opportune moment yet for an advance upon Basra and 
Baghdad, if Mehemet 'Ali was of a mind to seize it. At the beginning of June, 
Cochelet, the French Consul-General in Egypt, had asked him whether the 
rumours reaching Cairo of Khurshid Pasha’s troops being on the march for 
Basra were true. The Viceroy had dismissed the reports as ‘une plaisanterieh 
Khurshid, he said, was still at Riyadh at the time of writing his latest letterd 
Cochelet raised the matter again on 24 June, after he had learned of Palmer¬ 
ston’s instructions to Ponsonby of ii May to assure the Porte that Britain 
would not tolerate the establishment of a position on the Gulf by Mehemet 
'Ali. Reporting the results of the conversation the next day, Cochelet wrote; 
‘Mehemet Ali m’a encore assure hier, de la mani^re la plus positive et je dirai 
meme la plus solennelle, en se soumettant a perdre tous les etats qu’il gouverne 
si le fait de Tenvahissement de Bassora etait prouve, que Kourchid Pacha 
n’avait pas depasse la limite du Nejd, et qu’il n’avait aucune instruction pour 
aller plus loin.’^ The Viceroy repeated this assurance to Campbell a fortnight 
later, when Campbell, acting upon Palmerston’s instructions of 15 June, asked 
him about his supposed designs on Basra and Baghdad. Mehemet 'Ali not only 
denied the existence of such designs but he also, despite Campbell’s protest 
that it was unnecessary, put his denial in writing for transmission to Palmerston,^ 

^ Edouard Driault, VJSgypte et VEurope: la Crise-de i83g-4i^ 5 vols., Cairo, 1930-4, i. 
45-46, Cochelet to Due de Dalmatie, 5 June 1839. 

2 Driault, i. 77-78, Cochelet to Dalmatie, 25 June 1839. Soult, when he received Cochelet’s 
earlier report, instructed hin to draw Mehemet 'Ali^s attention to the danger of complicating 
an already delicate situation by making aggressive gestures in the direction of Baghdad or the 
Gulf, which might well provoke the British into occupying Basra or some other place. (Driault, 
i. 127-8, Dalmatie to Cochelet, 7 July 1839.) 

3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/374, Campbell to Palmerston, ii July 1839 (No. 51), enclosing Boghos 
Bey to Campbell, 9 July 1839. 
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Certainly ELhurshid showed no signs of stirring from Najd. Shaikh Jabir 
of Kuwait had informed Hennell in the second week of May that Khurshid 
was at Riyadh, and that his agents who were then in Kuwait procuring sup¬ 
plies had dropped no hint of an impending advance on Basra. The commander 
of the cruiser Clive, whom Hennell had sent to the head of the Gulf at 
the beginning of May to investigate rumours of Egyptian activities there, 
corroborated Shaikh Jabir’s opinion on his return. Mackenzie, the Resi¬ 
dency surgeon, whom Hennell had sent on a similar mission to Basra and 
Muhammarah, reported that though there was much talk at both places of 
an imminent Egyptian attack, there was no sign that such an attack was in 
preparation.^ It was clear that, so far as Mehemet 'Ali was concerned, events 
in Syria and at Constantinople had pushed Baghdad into the background, and 
that any thought of conquering it would have to be deferred to the indefinite 
future. It was not in Khurshid Pasha’s restless disposition, however, to remain 
idle in Najd. If he could not find an outlet for his energies in the upper Gulf, 
perhaps he could find it in the lower ? 

Towards the close of June Hennell heard from the Residency Agent at 
Sharjah that Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq and his followers were still there, and that, 
far from resenting their presence. Shaikh Sultan ibn Saqr welcomed it. 
Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq, it appeared, had told the Qasimi chieftain not only that he 
was the agent of Khalid ibn Sa'ud but that he had also been appointed 
Egyptian governor of the Pirate Coast, and he produced letters from Khurshid 
Pasha to prove it. He had no intention of leaving Sharjah, he said, except on 
a written order from the Political Resident himself, and then he would do so 
under protest.^ Hennell, when he heard this, came to the conclusion that if 
the naib remained on the Pirate Coast it would be only a matter of time before 
the Piratical Shaikhs submitted to Mehemet 'Ali in the same way as the ruler 
of Bahrain had done. The armed steamer Hugh Lindsay was then at Kharaq, 
on her way to Basra with the desert mail. Hennell had the mail transferred to 
the Residency schooner, and within twenty-four hours of receiving the report 
from Sharjah he was on his way to the lower Gulf in Hugh Lindsay. 

He arrived off Abu Dhabi on i July. Khalifah ibn Shakhbut, the ruler, came 
on board, and Hennell questioned him closely about a correspondence he was 
reported to have been carrying on with Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq. Shaikh Khalifah 
denied that he had done anything to encourage the Egyptian agent, and he 
offered to give a written pledge to resist any move by Khurshid Pasha in the 
direction of the Pirate Coast, and to look only to the British Government for 
guidance and support. Hennell accepted the pledge, though he placed little 
value on it, and sailed the same day for Dubai. There the ruler, Maktum ibn 

* [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 14, enclos. to Sec. Letter 87 of 16 July 1839, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 18 May 1839 (No. 53 Sec. Dept.), enclosing Jabir ibn ‘Abdullah to 
Hennell, 25 Safar 1255/10 May 1839. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 14, enclos. to Sec. Letter 87 of 16 July 1839, 
Mullah Husain to Hennell, 3 Rabi‘ i, 1255/17 May 1839. See also, same volume, enclos. to 
Sec. Letter 89 of 18 July 1839, Mullah Husain to Hennell, 7 Rabi* i, 1255/21 May 1839. 
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Buti, told him that it was common knowledge along the coast that Khahfah 
ibn Shakhbut was in close touch with Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq. He himself, he said, 
had had nothing to do with the naiby and he had refused even to visit him at 
Sharjah. The Shaikh of Umm al-Qaiwain, 'Abdullah ibn Rashid, expressed 
similar sentiments to Hennell later the same day. At Sharjah, where Hennell 
put in on his way from Dubai to Umm al-Qaiwain, he heard that a messenger 
had arrived from Khurshid Pasha three days earlier with news that reinforce¬ 
ments would shortly be on their way from Najd to Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq. Hennell 
was also told that Sultan ibn Saqr was now backing the naib to the full. On 
3 July Hennell saw Shaikh Sultan at Ras al-Khaima. The old chieftain swore 
that he was doing no more for Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq than he was forced to do. If 
he had made Sa'ad leave Sharjah when Edmunds had advised him to, Sa'ad 
would simply have gone to Abu Dhabi. Khalifah ibn Shakhbut, he said, was 
hand in glove with Sa'ad, and to prove this he showed Hennell a letter from 
the Bani Yas chief to the Egyptian agent, which he had intercepted, offering 
to place the resources of Abu Dhabi at his disposal. The offer surprised 
Hennell, for the Bani Yas had been consistent opponents of the Wahhabis 
for many years, but the reason for it, he believed, probably lay in Khalifah ibn 
Shakhbut’s ambition to wrest control of the Buraimi forts from the Na'im, 
and his hope that he might do so with Sa'ad's help.^ 

In private, Sultan ibn Saqr told Hennell that if he were to give him a written 
order to expel Sa'ad from Sharjah he would carry it out. Hennell not only 
gave him the order but he also addressed a letter to the Egyptian agent direct, 
denying his right to assume the governorship of the Pirate Coast and ordering 
him to quit the coast forthwith. He further warned him against interfering 
with the Na'im of Buraimi, who, he said, would be protected by the British 
Government for as long as the present dispute between Britain and Egypt 
lasted. These statements were repeated by Hennell in a letter which he ad¬ 
dressed to Khurshid Pasha the following day. He expressed surprise that Khur¬ 
shid should have appointed Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq Egyptian governor of the Pirate 
Coast after Mehemet 'Ali had given specific assurances that he had no inten¬ 
tion of attempting to expand his influence in the Gulf region, and he asked 
for the agent's prompt withdrawal. From Sultan ibn Saqr Hennell obtained a 
written pledge, similar to the one given him by Khalifah ibn Shakhbut, and 
which he had also obtained from the other Piratical Shaikhs, to co-operate 
with the British Government in resisting any encroachment by Khurshid 
Pasha upon the Pirate Coast. In addition, Hennell undertook to supply 
Shaikh Sultan with arms, should he become involved in hostilities with the 
Egyptians, in return for a further written undertaking not to enter into 
negotiations or agreements with foreign powers except with the consent of 
the British Government, and to regard the friends and enemies of that govern¬ 
ment as his own. Finally, Hennell had a conversation with an emissary from 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 14, enclos. to Sec. Letter 89 of 18 July 1839, 
Hennell to Willoughby, ro July 1839, 
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the Nahm, who had come to the coast to see him, gave him supplies of 
rice and gunpowder, and told him that he would send an agent to reside at 
Buraimi.^ 

Hennell had done what he could, but he was not sanguine about the results. 
A victory by Ibrahim Pasha over the Sultan’s army in Syria (the news of 
Nezib had not yet reached the Gulf), the arrival of reinforcements from 
Khurshid Pasha for Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq, the latter’s return, if he was expelled, 
with more troops—any of these eventualities, Hennell told the Government of 
Bombay in his report, could be fatal to the tenuous influence he now wielded 
over the maritime tribes. He had little faith in the efficacy of remonstrances 
at Cairo to curb Khurshid Pasha. Mehemet 'Ali would not be deterred from 
pursuing whatever designs he might have in south-eastern Arabia by any¬ 
thing less than a display of armed strength in that quarter by the Indian 
Government. The naval force in the Gulf, Hennell urged, should be increased 
immediately, and if Khurshid Pasha tried to send Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq back to 
the Pirate Coast with more men, a blockade should be imposed on Qatif, 
'Uqair, and Saihat. If Khurshid attacked Buraimi—and possession of the 
oasis was the key to mastery of the Pirate Coast and northern 'Oman—and if 
the Piratical Shaikhs joined him in such an attack, they should be threatened 
with the destruction of their fleets and seaward fortifications if they did not 
heed a warning to desist. The Pirate Coast should not be lost, as Bahrain had 
been lost, for a want of decisive action. 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad had told Hennell 
at the end of June, when the Resident called at Bahrain on his way down to 
Abu Dhabi, that he would have stood up to Khurshid Pasha if he had not 
despaired of receiving any support from the British Government. Even now, 
if they were prepared to protect him from the Pasha, he would retract his 
submission to Mehemet 'Ali. Although Hennell did not wholly believe him— 
'Abdullah’s capitulation, he suspected, was due primarily to his advanced 
age and his desire for a quiet life—he considered that the explanation con¬ 
tained a grain of truth. Khurshid’s reputation stood high among the tribes of 
eastern Arabia, and if something were not done soon to diminish it, he would 
be free to extend his conquests as far as he pleased. On the other hand, Hennell 
argued, if Mehemet 'Ali were to be told that he would be held responsible for 
any damage or casualties resulting from his general’s further conquests, there 
was every chance that he would quickly withdraw his troops and agents from 
the Gulf coast.^ 

From the Pirate Coast Hennell sailed to Muscat, to see what effects, if any, 
the Egyptian advance had had there. An emissary from Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq had 
arrived at Muscat in the first week of June with letters from himself and from 
Khurshid Pasha to Saiyid Sa'id. Khurshid, in his letter, merely said that he 
was sending Sa'ad to Buraimi to take charge of the government of the Pirate 

^ Ibid. 

^ Ibid. See also, same series, vol. 15, enclos. to Sec. LrCtter 103 of 10 Sept. 1839, Hennell 
to Willoughby, 31 July 1839 (No. 72 Sec. Dept.). 
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Coast and asked the Sultan to lend him every assistance. Sa'ad’s letter was 
more peremptory in tone; he complained that so far he had received no sup¬ 
port from Saiyid Sahd, and he demanded the immediate resumption of pay¬ 
ment of the zakat of $M.T. 5,000 per annum formerly paid by Sa'id to 
Riyadh.^ Sahd was away at Zanzibar when Sa'ad's messenger arrived. His 
son, Thuwaini, and his nephew, Muhammad ibn Salim, who were acting as 
joint regents of 'Oman, told Hennell on his arrival that they had no intention 
of affording any help to Khurshid Pasha. On the contrary, they were at one 
with the British Government in wishing to resist his encroachments. Their 
opposition, however, did not extend to positive action against him. When 
Hennell suggested that they might demonstrate their resolution by pending 
aid to the Na'im of Buraimi, they politely rejected the suggestion. The reason 
lay, Hennell believed, in their jealousy of their kinsman, Hamud ibn 'Azzan 
of Sauhar, who had assisted the Na'im in the spring.^ 

HennelFs recommendations were strongly endorsed by the new Governor 
of Bombay, Sir James Carnac. Tt appears to me', he declared after reading 
HennelFs report, ‘that half-measures will be productive of mischief. We must 
either league with the Arab chiefs in resisting the encroachments of Kurshid 
Pasha, or make up our minds to the complete establishment of Egyptian 
supremacy on the Arabian coast in the Gulf of Persia.Auckland disagreed. 
Any measures to preserve British influence along the Arabian coast, he told 
Carnac at the beginning of August, must depend upon the line of policy that 
the Home Government eventually decided to adopt towards Mehemet.'Ali, 
and upon the outcome of Campbell's representations at Cairo. 

For it is evident [Auckland continued] that no warlike demonstrations that the 
Indian Government has the means of making in support of those of the Arab chief¬ 
tains who may hold out against Korshid Pasha would lead to such decisive results as 
the complete withdrawal of his army and his lately established authority by the orders 
of his master; nor could we feel assured from the fickle and faithless character of 
many of these chieftains that our efforts in their behalf would be cordially seconded 
by themselves. Korshid Pasha appears to exercise an extraordinary influence over 
them; and while they remain lukewarm or indifferent to our endeavour to excite 
them to the maintenance of their independence, it would require an extent of force 
to preserve our influence over them which it is not consistent with other political 
considerations for the Indian Government at present to afford for this object."* 

The submission of Bahrain to the Egyptians was extremely annoying to 
Auckland, and he refused to accept the explanation for it that 'Abdullah 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec, Letters, vol. 14, endos. to Sec. Letter 87 of 16 July 1839, 
Reuben Aslam (E. I, Co. Agent, Muscat) to Hennell, 29 Rabi' i, 1255/10 June 1839. 

- [1.0.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 14, enclos. to Sec. Letter 89 of 18 July 1839, 
Hennell to Willoughby, Muscat, 10 July 1839. 

3 Same series and volume, enclos, to Sec. Letter 92 of 31 July 1839, Minute by Carnac, 
20 July 1839. 

[I.O.] Enclos. to BoTnbay Sec. Letters, vol. 15, enclos. to Sec. Letter 103 of 10 Sept. 1839, 
Maddock to Willoughby, Simla, i Aug. 1839. 
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ibn Ahmad had given Hennell. According to Auckland, 'Abdullah, like the 
Piratical Shaikhs, had contracted obligations towards the British Government 
by virtue of his participation in the General Treaty of 1820. The agreement he 
had concluded with Khurshid Pasha was subversive of that treaty. So, also, 
were the dealings of Sultan ibn Saqr and Khalifah ibn Shakhbut with Sa'ad 
ibn Mutlaq. These shaikhs, in Auckland's view, were only prevented from 
making further displays of their subservience to the Egyptians by the arrival 
of Hennell on the Pirate Coast and by his exaction of written promises from 
them. Auckland approved the taking of these promises and he was prepared 
to sanction the grant of arms to those chiefs who were prepared to defend 
their independence against the Egyptians; but he was disturbed by HennelFs 
extension of protection to the Na'im of Buraimi, which seemed to him to go 
beyond the principle upon which British relations with the Arab tribes had 
hitherto been based, viz. abstention from interference, and especially military 
interference, in their territorial affairs. However, he confirmed, for the time 
being at least, the grant of protection to the Na'im, and he also put Hennell's 
request for a naval demonstration to the commander-in-chief. East Indies, 
although he doubted whether there was much chance of its being complied 
with in the near future. It would be for the Bombay Government to see 
what ships could be spared from the Indian Navy for the purpose. If a cruiser 
could be sent to the Gulf, Auckland was willing to adopt Hennell's suggestion 
that it be stationed off Qatif to prevent parties of armed men from leaving 
that port for the Pirate Coast. ^ 

Auckland was evading the issue, as he well knew. "... Koorshid Pasha is 
waiting for instructions from Cairo as I must wait for instructions from 
London,' he wrote to Maitland in late July. 'The whole affair is mixed up 
with Egyptian, Turkish and European, as well as Eastern, politics, and I have 
very imperfect information to guide me.'^ He can hardly be blamed for not 
acting when the resources at his disposal were insufficient, but the arguments 
with which he sought to justify his want of action were hardly sound ones. 
Because he considered the only satisfactory end to Khurshid Pasha's threat 
would be a complete Egyptian withdrawal from the Gulf he would take no 
step to counter it; because he doubted whether the 'fickle and faithless' 
shaikhs of the Pirate Coast would appreciate any British efforts on their 
behalf he would make no such efforts; and because Khurshid Pasha exercised 
an 'extraordinary' influence over them he would not try to counteract that 
influence. Auckland was being less than just to the Piratical Shaikhs (those of 
Dubai and Umm al-Qaiwain had refused to pay court to Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq) 
and to the Na'im of Buraimi. His invocation of the principle of non-interven¬ 
tion, especially by military means, in the affairs of the Arabian mainland 
was unrealistic. Certainly the principle had been operative since 1821, but 

^ Ibid, and same series, vol. i8, enclos. to Sec. Letter 113 of 5 Oct. 1839, Maddock to L. R. 
Reid (acting Chief Secy., Bombay), Simla, 16 Sept., 1839. 

^ [B.M.] Add. MS. 37696, Auckland to Maitland, 29 July 1839. 
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it had been suspended by Auckland himself at the beginning of 1839 when 
he had sanctioned the occupation of Aden to forestall a possible Egyptian 
seizure of that place. The situation in eastern Arabia no less demanded its 
suspension. For the first time since the Gulf had become a British sphere 
of influence British ascendancy there was being challenged by outside 
power. Moreover, Khurshid Pasha’s reputation among the tribes had been 
won by military successes, and the belief was gaining ground that the 
British, whatever their supremacy at sea, were no match for the Egyptians 
on land. 

On I August the news of the defeat of the Turkish army by Ibrahim Pasha 
reached Kharaq, and shortly afterwards came reports of the death of the 
Sultan and the desertion of the Turkish fleet to Mehemet "Ali. Within days 
the news had trickled down to the lower Gulf, but by then Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq 
and his followers had left the Pirate Coast for Najd. Sultan ibn Saqr, true to 
his word, had expelled the naib, but before he left, so the Residency Agent at 
Sharjah reported, Sultan had secretly assured him that if he returned with a 
larger force he could count on the support of the Qawasim.^ Simultaneously 
with the reports of Ibrahim Pasha’s victory came word from Najd that Khur¬ 
shid Pasha had relinquished control of the government of the province to 
Khalid ibn Sa'ud, on the express orders of Mehemet 'Ali.^ One ominous inter¬ 
pretation of this development might be that Khurshid was regrouping his 
forces for the long-expected march on Baghdad. Th^ pashaliq's security had 
been rendered even more precarious by the Egyptian victory in Syria and the 
death of the Sultan, and there was little doubt that Khurshid could, if he 
wished, have subdued it with ease, especially if he were supported by the army 
of Ahmad Pasha in the Hijaz and by the powerful Muntafiq tribe of lower 
Traq. Khurshid’s forces, according to information reaching Hennell, did not 
exceed 300 regular cavalry, 3,500 regular and irregular infantry, and 8-10 fleld 
guns, most of them stationed at Tharmidah, midway between Riyadh and 
‘ Anaiza. But Ahmad Pasha had 4,000 men at Madinah, and a convenient junc¬ 
tion for the two forces would be 'Anaiza, whence they could advance north¬ 
wards into Traq .3 

Campbell, in Egypt, did not believe that Mehemet 'Ali intended to go back 


^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 15, enclos. to Sec. Letter 103 of 10 Sept. 1839, 
Hennell to Willoughby, i and 9 Aug. 1839 (Nos. 73 and 78 Sec. Dept.); and vol. 16, enclos. 
to Sec. Letter in of 4 Oct. 1839, Hennell to Reid, 26 Aug. 1839 (No. 88 Sec. Dept.). 

2 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 15, enclos. to Sec. Letter 103 of 10 Sept. 1839, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 29 July 1839 (No. 71 Sec. Dept.). See also, same series, vol. 14, enclos. 
to Sec. Letter 92 of 31 July 1839, Khurshid Pasha to Boghos Bey, 23 Muharram 1255/8 Apr. 
1839, enclosed in Campbell to Willoughby, 16 June 1839: ‘D’apr^s I’ordre de S. A. le Viceroi 
lorsque j’aurais procurd les chameaux ndcessaires pour Texpddition d^Assir je dois consigner 
le gouvernement de Nejde k Kalide Bey qui maintiendra I'ordre et la suretd dans cette partie 
de TArabie.’ 

5 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 15, enclos. to Sec. Letter 103 of 10 Sept. 
1839, Hennell to Willoughby, i Aug. 1839 (No. 73 Sec. Dept.); and vol 16, enclos. to Sec. 
Letter in of 4 Oct. 1839, Hennell to Willoughby, 30 July 1839 (No. 72 Sec. Dept.). 
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on the pledge he had given in July not to move in the direction of Basra or 
Baghdad. Nor did Campbell believe that Khurshid Pasha, with whom he was, 
in his own words, ‘intimately acquainted' and for whom he had a ‘great re¬ 
gard', would go against Mehemet "Ali’s orders. Moreover, Ibrahim Pasha, 
after his defeat of the Turks, had withdrawn to the left bank of the Euphrates, 
which hardly indicated that he was contemplating operations against Bagh¬ 
dad.^ The correctness of Campbell's belief seemed to be confirmed at the 
end of August by the arrival of a letter at Kharaq for Hennell from Khurshid 
Pasha, in which the Egyptian commander stated that he had no intention of 
moving from his base at Tharmidah until he had received further orders from 
Egypt. The messenger who brought the letter, however, told Hennell that 
Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq had proceeded straight to Khurshid's camp after landing at 
'Uqair, from which Hennell deduced that some new move against Buraimi 
might be in contemplation.^ 

Weight was lent to this surmise by the receipt of news from the Pirate 
Coast that Khalifah ibn Shakhbut had attacked the forts at Buraimi in late 
July. At the same time, the Residency Agent at Sharjah intercepted and 
forwarded to Hennell letters from Khurshid Pasha and Khalid ibn Sa'ud to 
Sultan ibn Saqr and Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq, which showed quite clearly that 
Khurshid's intention in sending Sa'ad to Sharjah had been to establish Egyp¬ 
tian authority over the Pirate Coast. It seemed to Hennell imperative that 
Khurshid should be shown that the British Government were not prepared to 
tolerate his interference with the maritime tribes, and that Khalifah ibn Shakh¬ 
but should be made to realize that he could not break his written pledge with 
impunity. The Resident recommended to the Bombay Government, there¬ 
fore, that the Bani Yas chief be compelled, by threat of the destruction of his 
shipping and town, if necessary, to compensate the Na'im for his attack on 
them. Hennell also reminded his superiors of the recommendation he had 
made at the end of July that a ship of war be stationed off Qatif and a warning 
given the Egyptian governor of that port that no vessel carrying armed men 
would be allowed to sail for the Pirate Coast.^ 

The sense of urgency present in Hennell's latest dispatches moved Auck¬ 
land to action. Not only did he accept all the Resident's recommendations but 
he put the case for a naval demonstration in the Gulf to Maitland as a matter 
of immediate necessity. The naval commander-in-chief responded as quickly 
as he could, sailing from Trincomali for Madras in late September to revictual 
his squadron, and then heading for Bombay, where he arrived on 3 November 
with H.M.S. Wellesley, Larne, and Algerine. Before he could leave for the 

* [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. i6, enclos. to Sec. Letter iii of 4 Oct. 1839, 
Campbell to Reid, 27 Aug. 1839. 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Hennell to Reid, 28 Aug. 1839 (No. 89 Sec. Dept.), 
enclosing Khurshid Pasha to Hennell, 17 Jumada i, 1255/29 July 1839. 

3 Same series, volume, and collection, Hennell to Reid, 26, 28, and 29 Aug. 1839 (Nos. 88, 
90, and 91 Sec. Dept.). See also, same series, vol. 15, enclos. to Sec. Letter 103 of 10 Sept. 
1839, Hennell to Willoughby, 31 July 1839 (No. 72 Sec. Dept.). 
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Gulf, however, he had to await orders from England bearing upon the situa¬ 
tion in China. When these came within a few days they were of such a nature 
as to leave him with no choice but to sail immediately for the Far East.^ 
With his going all hope of a powerful naval demonstration in the Gulf in 1839 
vanished. Even more immediately disturbing for the Indian authorities was 
the critical state of the Marine squadron in the Gulf in the second half of 
1839. In late September the commanding officer. Commodore Brucks, in¬ 
formed Hennell that the two vessels at his disposal were wholly inadequate to 
the duties of the station, which could not be performed with fewer than four 
sailing vessels and one steamer (or two sailing vessels and two steamers)— 
one to guard Kharaq, another to watch Bushire, a third to patrol the Arabian 
coast northwards to Kuwait at least once a month, a fourth to patrol the Pirate 
Coast and the Persian shore, a duty that required a month’s cruising, at least, 
and a fifth to maintain communication with Bombay. In addition, Brucks 
pointed out, a situation might arise in the upper or the lower Gulf at any time 
which would require the presence of two or even three cruisers together. The 
Bombay Government could do nothing to improve the situation. The steamer 
Hugh Lindsayy which had cruised in the Gulf in July, had had to be withdrawn 
to resume her normal duty of carrying the overland mail to Suez. The only 
vessel then at Bombay, the sloop Elphinstone, was undergoing refit and would 
not be ready for sea for some time,^ 

Fortunately for Hennell, Khurshid Pasha showed no sign during September 
of resuming the offensive in eastern Arabia. He was reported to have been 
angered by the Resident’s expulsion of Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq from the Pirate 
Coast and by Khalifah ibn Shakhbut’s failure to take the Buraimi forts. 
Shaikh Khalifah had, with bad grace, yielded to Hennell’s demand that he 
compensate the Nahm, after protesting that they had provoked him into 
attacking them. Khurshid retaliated for both Khalifah’s failure and Hennell’s 
intervention by sending a force from Qatif to raid the northern branch of the 
Nafim in Qatar in September, using as an excuse their refusal to comply with 
a demand for tribute preferred on them through the medium of 'Abdullah 
ibn Ahmad of Bahrain. The Egyptians ravaged the Na'im’s date groves and 
pasture lands, and they only withdrew when a rumour reached them early in 
October that the Governor of Qatif had been murdered.^ On 27 October 
Joseph Arton, Khurshid’s physician, arrived at Kharaq with a letter from 
the Pasha to Hennell. It barely mentioned Bahrain, which Khurshid obviously 
considered tributary to Egypt now, or Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq’s expulsion from 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Letters Reed., vol. lo (i), Gov.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 26 Oct. 
and 28 Nov. 1839 (Nos. 118 and 127 Sec. Dept.). See also [P.R.O.] Adm. 1/220, Mait¬ 
land to Wood, 15 Sept. 1839 (No. no), and [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 18, 
enclos. to Sec. Letter 113 of 5 Oct. 1839, Maddock to Reid, Simla, 16 Sept. 1839. 

2 [LO.] Bombay Sec. Letters Reed., vol. 10 (i), Gov.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 28 Nov. 
1839 (No. 127 Sec. Dept.). 

3 [LO.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 17, enclos. to Sec. Letter 133 of 24 Dec. 1839, 
Hennell to Acting Chief Secy., Bombay, 26 and 27 Oct. 1839 (Nos. 109A and no Sec. Dept.). 
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the Pirate Coast, but was concerned mostly with Buraimi, which, Khurshid 
claimed, belonged to the A 1 Sa'ud, and, by implication, to Mehemet "Ali.^ 

The growing prominence of Buraimi in the developments taking place in 
the Gulf convinced Hennell that he must know more about the oasis. No 
European had ever seen it and there was little information about it in the 
Residency files. In the middle of November he asked Captain Atkins Hamer- 
ton of the 15th Bombay Native Infantry, who was stationed on Kharaq with 
the field force, to sail for Sharjah and to make his way inland from there to 
Buraimi.^ Hennell himself took ship shortly afterwards for Muscat, to see 
what Saiyid Sahd, who had lately returned from Zanzibar, was prepared to 
do to support the frontier chiefs of 'Oman against the Egyptians. Sa'id, when 
they met, told him that he did not believe that Khurshid could be stopped by 
any force that the Piratical Shaikhs could put in the field against him, or, for 
that matter, that he could raise himself. He had no need, therefore, of the 
arms and other supplies that Hennell had offered for the equipment of such a 
force. In his view, it was hopeless to try to unite the tribes of the Pirate Coast 
against a common enemy because they would never honour their engage¬ 
ments. When Hennell pointed out that the Na'im still stood firm at Buraimi, 
Sa'id replied that theirs was a special case, as they had suffered greatly from 
the exactions of Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq in the past. His disinclination to help the 
Na'im, Hennell believed, like that of his son and his nephew a few months 
earlier, sprang from his jealousy of Hamud ibn 'Azzan of Sauhar. Indeed, the 
antagonism between the two men was so great that Hennell considered it a 
danger to the integrity of the Sultanate, especially at this critical time, and he 
therefore thought it his duty to try to effect a reconciliation between them. 
He succeeded to the extent of persuading them to enter into a written agree¬ 
ment on 23 December to observe ‘a perfect, lasting, and established peace' 
between themselves and their subjects.^ How lasting the peace would be 
Hennell would not venture to predict, but he hoped that it would extend at 
least for the duration of the Egyptian crisis. With the principal object of his 
visit, which had been to convince Saiyid Sa'id of the need for a display, at 
least, of resistance to Khurshid Pasha, the Resident had less success. Sa'id 
continued to insist that only the British Government were capable of stopping 
the Pasha, and they could best do this, he suggested, by occupying Bahrain 
and sending a military detachment to garrison Buraimi. When Hennell told 
him that neither course had been contemplated seriously, Sa'id professed 
great astonishment. Bahrain, at least, must be occupied, and if the British 
would not do it, then he would do so himself.^ 

* Same series, volume, and collection, Hennell to Reid, 28 Oct. 1839 (No. iii Sec. Dept.), 
enclosing Khurshid Pasha to Hennell, 16 Rajah 1255/25 Sept. 1839. 

^ Same series and volume, enclos. to Sec. Letter 135 of 31 Dec. 1839, Hennell to Reid, 
25 Nov. 1839 (No. I2I Sec. Dept.). 

3 The agreement is reprinted in Aitchison, Treaties, xi. 87-89. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 17, enclos. to Sec. Letter 135 of 31 Dec. 1839, 
Hennell to Reid, 10 Dec. 1839 (No. 127 Sec. Dept.). 
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The contrast between Sa'id’s languid regard for the safety of 'Oman and 
his eagerness to occupy Bahrain was interesting but scarcely surprising. For 
thirty years Sa'id had been trying to gain possession of the island, and it had 
been his cumulative failures that had led him virtually to retire to Zanzibar 
and to devote himself to the cultivation of his East African dominions. What¬ 
ever Sa'id’s notives might be, however, in advocating the seizure of Bahrain, 
Hennell was not prepared to dismiss the suggestion outright. As he explained 
to the Government of Bombay in his report of his meeting with Sa'id, not 
only would Bahrain be a valuable acquisition in itself but its annexation would 
secure to Britain a preponderating influence in Gulf politics. In conjunction 
with the garrisoning of Buraimi it would set limits to Khurshid Pasha’s activi¬ 
ties. If a British occupation of Bahrain were deemed out of the question, then 
the Indian Government might consider whether or not they should help 
Sa'id to gain possession of it. Hennell himself was opposed to the idea. He had, 
in fact, entertained serious doubts for some time of the value of the British 
connexion with Muscat, and he did not share the views of those who lamented 
its attenuation in recent years. ‘. . . I do not myself consider it to be a subject 
of deep regret, as the very close connexion which has hitherto subsisted be¬ 
tween our Government and that of Muscat has rather proved a source of em¬ 
barrassment than otherwise, by tending to involve us in disputes and quarrels 
constantly occurring between the latter and the other Arabian Chiefs.’^ 

Hennell left Muscat in the last week of December and sailed for Sharjah. 
Arriving there on 6 January 1840, he found that Captain Hamerton had been 
prevented from leaving for the interior by the intrigues of Sultan ibn Saqr 
and his son, the governor of Sharjah. The Pirate Coast was alive with rumours 
of the imminent appearance of the Egyptians in force, by land and sea, of 
France’s having ranged herself on the side of Mehemet 'Ali, and of the 
impending overthrow of British power in the East. Sultan ibn Saqr had 
adopted a menacing tone towards Hamerton, and most of the other shaikhs 
had taken their cue from him. A messenger that Hamerton had dispatched to 
Buraimi with letters for the Na'imi shaikhs had been set upon and robbed by 
Bani Qitab tribesmen loyal to Sultan ibn Saqr. Since Hamerton could not 
come to them the Na'imi shaikhs had journeyed to the coast in the latter half of 
December, with an escort of 150 men, to meet him at 'Ajman, which was ruled 
by one of their kinsmen. When they learned that Hennell was due on the 
coast in the first week of January they decided to wait and see him.^ 

Hennell met the shaikhs soon after his arrival and congratulated them 
on their stand against Khurshid Pasha and Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq. The British 
Government, he said, while having no desire to establish their authority in the 


[I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letter vol. 19, enclos. to Sec. Letter 5 of 31 Jan. 1840, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 10 Nov. 1839 (No. 89 Pol. Dept.). See also, same series, vol. 17, 
enclos. to Sec. Letter 135 of 31 Dec. 1839, Hennell to Reid, 10 Dec. 1839 (No. 127 Sec. Dept.). 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 132, Consuln. of 2 Apr. 1840, Hennell to Willoughby, 
30 Jan. 1840, enclosing Hamerton*s diary. 
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interior of Arabia, or to take under their protection tribes or places beyond 
the reach of their power to defend, were anxious to encourage the tribes of 
south-eastern Arabia to unite against the Egyptians. For this reason he would 
like to see the breach between the Nahm and their neighbours at Buraimi, 
the Dhawahir, healed, since its existence endangered the security of the oasis. 
The Nahmi shaikhs replied that they were willing to conclude a defensive 
alliance with the Dhawahir against the Egyptians, provided that Khalifah 
ibn Shakhbut of Abu Dhabi, who considered himself the Dhawahir’s pro¬ 
tector, was restrained from attacking them again. After talking to the Dhahiri 
shaikhs, who had also come to the coast to meet him, Hennell managed to 
get both tribes to agree to subordinate their differences to presenting a united 
front to their common enemy. To both he gave money, ammunition, and rice, 
and before he left he arranged for Hamerton to travel to Buraimi under the 
Nahm's protection.^ 

Hamerton did not get away from Sharjah until 21 January, again owing to 
the opposition of Sultan ibn Saqr. Four days later he reached the oasis, and 
was thus the first European to set eyes upon it, Buraimi town he found to be 
of considerable size but ‘in a state of dilapidation . . . and the wall around the 
whole of the town, a perfect ruin’.^ The main fort, which stood on the south 
side of the town facing an open plain, was about 150 feet square, with walls 
14 feet high and 5-6 feet through at the base, and i J-2 feet at the top. Round 
towers stood at the four corners, rising 8-12 feet above the walls. Another wall, 
about 8 feet high, ran around the fort, at a distance of about 30 feet, and 
beyond this outer wall was a dry ditch, about 24 feet wide, which gave to the 
fort its name —Qasr al-Khandaq, or ‘Castle of the Moat’. The entire fort was 
constructed of sun-dried brick and was, in Hamerton’s opinion, in ‘a sad 
state of repair’. ‘[It] could not . . . stand for an hour against an enemy pro¬ 
vided with guns.’ Its own armament was ‘a few wretched guns of small 
calibre, about 3-pounders, without carriages’. Nevertheless, it was spoken of 
throughout northern 'Oman as impregnable. Hamerton believed that if it 
were supplied with adequate guns it could be defended against a force with¬ 
out guns, provided that the ditch were held also. There was a second, and 
smaller, fort about 300 yards to the north-west of the Qasr al-Khandaq, 
guarding the adjacent village of Hamasa. It was about 125 feet square, with 
towers at the angles, and walls 15-16 feet high, 5 feet thick through at the base 
and feet at the top. Like the Qasr al-Khandaq it had several broken-down 
carriage-less guns, about whose origins no one knew anything. ‘. . . When 
intended to be fired’, Hamerton noted, ‘the people place a stone or block of 
wood so as to raise the muzzle a few inches from the ground. There is no shot 
for any of the guns, but the Schailda has some round stones and lumps of 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 19, enclos. to Sec. Letter 10 of 28 Feb. 1840, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 12 Jan. 1840 (No. 2 Sec. Dept.). 

^ \3-0.'\[Bo7nbay Sec. Proc., vol. 135, Consuln. of 20 May 1840, Hamerton to Hennell, 
27 Mar.h84o. 
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wrought iron which were collected last year when Said bin Mutluk came to 
Shargah/ Both forts, it was said, had been constructed by Sa'ad’s father, Mutlaq 
al-Mutairi, when he was Wahhabi naib at Buraimi between 1808 and 1813.^ 
Buraimi town and the Qasr al-Khandaq were under the control of Muham¬ 
mad ibn 'Abdullah, Hamasa under that of Ahmad ibn Surur. Both were 
shaikhs of the A 1 Bu Shamis division of the Na'im. The tamimah of the Na'im 
was 'Ali ibn Hamuda of the A 1 Bu Khuraiban division, who lived at Sunainah, 
several miles to the south of the oasis. ‘The Naim tribe’, Hamerton reported, 
‘are now evidently much reduced in numbers, and sunk in consequence 
among the tribes of Oman. The Suamis [A 1 Bu Shamis] of Byreemee [Bur¬ 
aimi] formerly mustered four thousand men, and they do not now amount to 
more than eight hundred.’ All three divisions of the Na'im, he was told, could 
not put into the field more than 2,650 fighting men.^ 

Hamerton left Buraimi on 28 January, accompanied by Muhammad ibn 
'Abdullah and his brother, and an escort of five tribesmen. He headed for 
Sauhar, on the Batinah coast, where he was to be picked up by a cruiser. Half¬ 
way along the Wadi-al-Jizzi, at Burj al-Shujairi, he came upon a fort with an 
18-pounder gun in it. When he asked how it had got there he was told that it 
had been sent by Saiyid Sa'id for installation in the main fort at Buraimi, 
but it could not be dragged beyond Burj al-Shujairi. When it had been 
sent Hamerton could not discover. He reached Sauhar on the afternoon of 
30 January. ‘Had I been a wild beast such as never before was heard of, I 
could not have excited greater curiosity: everyone came to see the Englishman 
who had been to Byreemee.’^ 

Hennell’s visit to Muscat and the Pirate Coast and Hamerton’s recon- 
naisance of the Buraimi Oasis raised a number of questions for the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s decision, the leading ones being the possible occupation of 
Bahrain by a British force, the strengthening of the defences of Buraimi, and 
the defence of 'Oman against possible Egyptian invasion. A further question 
was raised by the receipt of a report from Captain Edmunds, who had been 
left in charge of the Residency during Hennell’s absence, that a baghlah, be¬ 
lieved to hail from Kuwait, had arrived in the Gulf from the Red Sea, bound 
for Qatif with arms and military stores for Khurshid Pasha’s forces. Edmunds 
wanted to know whether any action was to be taken to intercept the baghlah, 
and whether the transport of arms and supplies by sea to the Egyptians was 
to be interfered with. Carnac at Bombay was inclined to believe that while 
relations between Britain and Egypt remained normal no interference could 
take place, but the matter was really one, he thought, for the Governor- 
General’s decision.^ Auckland was at a loss to know what to do about any of 

* [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 135, Consuln. of 20 May 1840, Hamerton to Hennell, 
27 Mar. 1840. It is more likely, however, that the Qasr al-Khandaq had been built earlier, 
although it was probably strengthened by Mutlaq. (See above, p. 102.) 

^ Ibid. The third division of the Na'im is the Khawatir (see above, pp. 18, 2z). 

3 Ibid. A shortened version of Hamerton’s report is in [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 17, enclps. to Sec. Letter 133 of 24 Dec. 1839, 
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the questions put to him. ‘I have never seen my way clear upon Egyptian 
politics', he wrote to Palmerston in February 1840, 

and have thought that their settlement almost exclusively appertained to your side 
of the Isthmus of Suez. Still, however, I may remark that whilst the language held 
at Cairo is one of perfect moderation in regard to all the movements of Khoorshid 
Pasha towards the Persian Gulph, this leader seems to be not less bent upon firmly 
establishing himself in that quarter; and with little or no exertion on his part it is but 
too likely that his influence will become strong and gradually extended, for he has 
in his favour the reputation of power, and we have that of weakness in this quarter. 
But even in the event of his going on I am far from disposed to recommend our 
taking possession of the Island of Bahrein, for it is reported to be unhealthy, and is 
so large that it could not easily be held by a small force. I see indeed no means by 
which we could easily obtain a good base from whence we could act with any effect, 
otherwise than by an offensive and defensive alliance with the Imaum of Muscat, 
But this would be a serious step, and one which is not to be taken without a grave 
weighing of consequences.^ 

Auckland had voiced the same sentiments to Carnac the previous month, 
when he told him that it was the Home Government's duty to determine the 
policy to be adopted towards the Egyptians in the Gulf, and that they had so 
far given him no specific orders.^ It was best, therefore, Auckland argued, to 
avoid a clash of arms with the Egyptians, especially as Mehemet *Ali seemed 
equally bent on peace. At the same time it was important not to convey any 
impression of a lessening of determination to oppose Khurshid Pasha's aggres¬ 
sions, and this could best be done by means of a naval demonstration. The 
Governor of Bombay was to report to the Home authorities what ships could be 
spared for this purpose from the Indian Navy, and what would be needed from 
England. Only in the event of a rapid advance by Khurshid Pasha into south¬ 
eastern Arabia would Auckland be willing to supply the Sultan of Muscat and 
the Piratical Shaikhs with arms and naval protection, and he definitely would 
not sanction the loan of British officers to raise a force in 'Oman, as had been 
suggested, until more was known of the Sultan's resources and of the extent 
of the danger to him. *. . . The first step which his Lordship would take for 
the recovery of our influence on the coast and for effectually checking the en¬ 
croachments of the Egyptians is the present establishment of a British officer 
at Muscat, to have the more immediate eharge, though subject to the general 
superintendence of Captain Hennell, of our political relations there. . . .'3 

Edmunds to Willoughby, 27 Nov. 1839 (No. 120 Sec. Dept.), and Willoughby to Resident, 
26 Dec. 1839 (No. 1842 Sec. Dept.). 

* [B.M.] Add. MS. 37698, Auckland to Palmerston, Calcutta, 16 Feb. 1840. 

^ But he had been given pretty clear general orders by Hobhouse in July 1839: . . We 

leave it to your discretion to adopt such measures, in concert with Her Majesty's Naval 
Commander-in-Chief, from the means at your disposal, as may be effectual to secure the 
independence of the Arab Chiefs on the shores of the Persian Gulf.' ([I.O.] Board's Drafts: 
Sec, Desp, to India^ vol. 10, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, i July 1839 (Most Secret).) 

3 [I.O.] Enclos, to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 19, enclos. to Sec. Letter 5 of 31 Jan. 1840, 
Maddock to Willoughby, 13 Jan. 1840. 
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For the Nahm of Buraimi Auckland would do no more than had already 
been done. He had been uneasy for some time about the pledge of protection 
given by Hennell to the Nahmi emissary at Sharjah the previous July, lest 
the Na'im should construe it as a formal undertaking, and he was relieved to 
learn that, at his meeting with their shaikhs at 'Ajman in January, the Resident 
had made it clear that the British Government were not extending their protec¬ 
tion to them but were merely co-operating with them in opposing the spread of 
Egyptian rule in Arabia.^ As for Bahrain, Auckland considered that 'Abdullah 
ibn Ahmad, by his conduct, had forfeited all claim to British friendship, but 
he was not prepared to encourage the Sultan of Muscat to attack Bahrain lest 
this should bring him into conflict with Khurshid Pasha. Finally, Auckland 
agreed with Carnac that, while normal relations continued between Britain 
and Egypt, the supply of arms by sea to the Egyptian army in Najd could not 
be interfered with; but he thought, also, that the British Government, as 
general conservator of the maritime peace of the Gulf, would be justified in 
demanding from the Egyptian authorities in Arabia an explanation of the 
movement of ships and arms into the Gulf.^ 

While the Governor-General was debating whether or not to prefer such 
a demand Hennell had gone half-way towards imposing a prohibition on the 
supply of arms to Khurshid Pasha by sea. Acting on the authority given him 
by Auckland the previous September to prevent the movement of armed men 
by sea from Hasa to the Pirate Coast,^ he had addressed a letter on 7 February 
to the Egyptian governor of Qatif informing him that any expedition that 
might attempt to leave that port for 'Oman would be stopped 'by any British 
force which may be on the coast’.^ Carnac supported HenneU’s action,^ and 
so also, at first, did Hobhouse in London;^ but when he learned that the 
Bombay Government were inclined to view the warning as a pledge 'to resist 
forcibly the invasion of Oman, or any other part of the Sultan’s territories’, 
he wrote in haste to Carnac to protest that ‘such a pledge might involve the 
necessity of military operations, in which it would be injudicious to engage, 
and which we have before deprecated’.7 Hennell eventually had to explain 
what should have been obvious from the start, viz. that his letter to the 


^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 19, enclos. to Sec. Letter 5 of 31 Jan. 1840, 
Maddock to Willoughby, 13 Jan. 1840. See also vol. 20, enclos, to Sec. Letter 15 of 31 Mar. 
1840, Hennell to Willoughby, i Feb. 1840 (No. 9 Sec. Dept.). 

2 Same series, volume, and collection, Maddock to Willoughby, 9 Mar. 1840, See also, 
same series, vol. 19, enclos. to Sec. Letter 5 of 31 Jan. 1840, Maddock to Willoughby, 13 Jan. 
1840. 3 See above, p. 325. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 20, enclos. to Sec. Letter 15 of 31 Mar. 1840, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 8 Feb. 1840 (No. 14 Sec. Dept.). 

5 Same series and volume, enclos. to Sec. Letter 16 of 27 Apr. 1840, Reid to Maddock, 
14 Apr. 1840 (No. 567 Sec. Dept.). 

^ A note by Hobbouse on Henneirs letter reads: ‘Say we approve of this proceeding on the 
part of the Resident.’ 

[I.O.] Board*s Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 13, Draft to Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, 
2 July 1840 (No. 631). 
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governor of Qatif had done nothing more than convey the sense of the 
Governor-Generars instructions of the previous September, and that it con¬ 
cerned the Pirate Coast and not the Sultanate of Muscat. He was hard put to 
understand how this action could have been interpreted as committing the 
British Government to the defence of 'Oman as a whole.^ 

While Khurshid Pasha had remained immobile in Najd in the last few 
months of 1839 Palmerston had paid him little attention. The Foreign Secre¬ 
tary’s principal concern during this time had been to secure agreement with 
Russia and Austria over the measures to be adopted against Mehemet 'AH 
if he should take the offensive against the Porte. Palmerston’s suspicions of 
the Viceroy’s ultimate ambitions in the direction of the Gulf, however, had 
not abated, and they were given fresh stimulus in late February by the receipt 
of Edmunds’s report on the supplying of Khurshid Pasha by sea. A second 
report from Edmunds, written in December, that Khurshid might have re¬ 
ceived orders from Cairo to subjugate not only the Piratical Shaikhdoms but 
the Sultanate of Muscat as well, reached Palmerston at the same time. The 
two reports, when taken in conjunction with the continued Egyptian occu¬ 
pation of Qatif, 'Uqair, and Saihat, seemed to Palmerston to indicate 
that Mehemet 'Ali had no intention of abiding by his repeated assurances 
that he was not seeking to establish himself permanently on the Gulf. The 
latest assurance had been given to the new British Consul-General in Cairo, 
Colonel G. L. Hodges, on 12 February.^ At the close of February Palmer¬ 
ston told Hobhouse that he believed that the Government of India would be 
justified in resorting to force, if necessary, to compel the Egyptians to with¬ 
draw from the Hasa ports, and from any other place they might have occupied 
on the Gulf coast. The least that the Indian authorities should do would be 
to adopt, without delay, Hennell’s proposal to clamp a blockade on Qatif, 
'Uqair, and Saihat. Palmerston himself was prepared to go further and prevent 
Mehemet 'Ali from supplying his army in eastern Arabia by sea, and from ob¬ 
taining actual, as distinct from nominal, possession of Bahrain. Tf the troops 
of the East India Company could occupy it, even provisionally, it would seem 
that such a measure could not fail to be attended with advantage.’^ 

In transmitting these views to Auckland, Hobhouse cautioned the Gover¬ 
nor-General against concluding, from what the Foreign Secretary had said, 
that a military expedition to eject the Eg}^ptians from the Hasa ports was 
desired. Equally, however, Auckland was not to conclude that nothing was 
to be done. 'Although we may not be prepared for any movement of a land 
force upon the points now held by the Egyptians, yet we are disposed to have 

^ [I-O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 29, enclos. to Sec. Letter 7 of 31 Jan. 1841, 
Hennell to Reid, 2 Dec. 1840 (No. 114 Sec. Dept.). 

2 [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/404, Hodges to Palmerston, Alexandria, 12 Feb. 1840 (No. 24). Hodges 
had replaced Campbell the previous September. 

3 [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. De$p. to India, vol. 12, Palmerston to Hobhouse, 24 Feb, 1840, 
enclosed in Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 29 Feb. 1840 (No. 575). See also, Home Misc., 
vol. 839, Palmerston to Hobhouse, 29 Feb. 1840. 
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recourse to whatever naval force we may be able to employ to blockade those 
stations, and to prevent all communication between the Red Sea and the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, which might provide munitions of war or assist¬ 
ance of any kind to the Egyptians.’^ Mehemet 'Ali was not to be allowed to 
compete with Britain for influence in the Gulf. ‘Such rivalry, however in¬ 
significant at the outset, with our maritime supremacy in those waters, might 
soon be highly injurious to British influence and interests: and we trust that 
it will be checked and put an end to at once.’^ As for Bahrain, ‘we should 
regard any attempt by the Egyptians to possess themselves of the Island by 
force as giving a clear right to occupy it ourselves, or to assist the Sultan of 
Muscat in a similar enterprise’.^ The necessity to evacuate Kharaq Island 
when normal relations with Persia were resumed, Hobhouse went on, ‘makes 
it more necessary to keep our attention vigilantly fixed on Bahrein’. ‘But’, 
he added, ‘we do not interpret Lord Palmerston’s expression as implying a 
desire that an expedition against the island should be undertaken on the part 
of the Indian Government, unless some opening should offer itself, or neces¬ 
sity arise, which would give you the opportunity or the right of taking posses¬ 
sion of the place. 

A similar caution was evident in the orders sent by Hobhouse to Auckland 
in the next few weeks concerning the defence of "Oman against possible 
Egyptian attack. A commercial treaty between Britain and the Sultanate had 
been concluded on 31 May 1839, and ratifications were now due to be ex- 
changed .5 Provision had been made in the treaty for the stationing of a British 
consul in the Sultan’s dominions, and the developments that had taken place 
in Arabia since the signing of the treaty made such an appointment doubly 
desirable. It was only sensible that the consul should be the political agent 
whom Auckland had decided to appoint to Saiyid Sa"id’s court, so, at the 
beginning of April, the officer selected, Captain Hamerton, was invested with 
a consular commission.^ Neither Palmerston nor Hobhouse intended that the 
appointment should be taken to signify the formation of a closer alliance with 
the Sultanate, and this fact was made clear in Hobhouse’s instructions to the 
Governor of Bombay on the policy he should follow in the event of an Egyp¬ 
tian move against "Oman. ‘Should Mehemet Ali make any attempt against the 
territories now actually held by the Imaum of Muscat, he will do so in defiance 
of the repeated remonstrances of the British Government; but we know not 
in what way your resources could be employed in resisting such an aggression. 


^ [I.O .] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 12, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 3 Mar. 
1840 (No. 579). 2 

^ Same series and volume, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 29 Feb. 1840 (No. 575). 

Ibid. 

^ See below, pp. 435-7. 

* [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 12, Draft to Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, 
3 Apr. 1840 (No. 598), enclosing Palmerston to Hobhouse, 2 Apr. 1840. See also Bombay Sec. 
Letters Reed., vol. ii (i), Gov.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 28 Feb. 1840 (No. 10 Sec. 
Dept.). 
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Your operations would in that case be confined to the Gulf, and to those 
stations on the coast which are accessible to a naval force/^ 

Before these instructions reached Bombay word arrived from Saiyid Sahd 
that he had been visited at Muscat early in February by emissaries from 
Khurshid Pasha, who had told him that Khurshid had no intention of moving 
against Basra, Bahrain, or Buraimi. Khurshid himself, however, in a letter to 
Sahd, said that an expedition would shortly be sent against Buraimi. It would 
not advance beyond the oasis, but he was determined to bring under his 
control all the territories formerly held by the A 1 Sa'ud. He oflFered to help 
Sahd in any attacks that he might wish to make on his enemies. Reporting 
this to Carnac, Sa'id said that he had declined the offer, but Hennell discovered 
later that he had asked Khurshid’s emissaries to suggest to the pasha that 
he demand from 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad the surrender of Dammam, on the 
Hasa coast to the south of Qatif, which the Bahrain ruler had controlled for 
some time.^ Whether Khurshid was in earnest when he spoke of the expedi¬ 
tion to Buraimi is doubtful. Mehemet 'Ali told Hodges at the end of March 
that he had never heard of Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq, who was supposed to be in 
charge of the expedition, and that he had nothing but the friendliest of feelings 
for Saiyid Sa'id and had never intrigued against him in any way.^ There is 
no reason to suppose that the Viceroy was not telling the truth. If anything, 
Sa'id was probably more ardent in his courtship of Khurshid than Khurshid 
was in his of him, particularly as he saw in the pasha's presence in eastern 
Arabia perhaps his last chance of getting his hands upon Bahrain. 

Palmerston had not entirely abandoned the idea of occupying Bahrain, and 
at the end of January he had had orders sent to Bombay for an inquiry to be 
made into the shaikhdom's resources and its fitness for occupation by British 
troops.^ Two months later he suggested to Hobhouse that, with the eventual 
need to withdraw the force from Kharaq in mind, ht might be desirable that 
some arrangement should be made with the chiefs of Bahrein by which the 
British detachment might, for a time at least, occupy some position in that 
Island, so as to place it in perfect safety against aggression from Mehemet 
Alik 5 What Palmerston was coming more and more to appreciate was that the 
possession of a permanent base in the Gulf not only would strengthen the 

^ [I.O.] Board’s Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 12, Draft to Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, 
30 Apr. 1840 (No. 608). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 20, enclos. to Sec. Letter 15 of 31 Mar. 1840, 
Sa*id to Carnac, ii Dhu’l-Hijjah 1255/15 Feb. 1840; enclos. to Sec. Letter 16 of 27 Apr. 
1840, Sa'id to Carnac, 2 Muharram 1256/6 Mar. 1840; and vol. 23, enclos. to Sec. Letter 
37 of 22 June 1840, Hennell to Reid, 20 May 1840 (No. 46 Sec. Dept.). 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/404, Hodges to Palmerston, 31 Mar. 1840 (No. 35). Khalid ibn Sa'ud 
told a British officer in Dec. 1841 that Khurshid had contemplated attacking Buraimi, but 
had abandoned the plan as a result of receiving orders from Mehemet *Ali, issued at the 
instigation of the British Government. (See below, p. 343.) 

^ [I.O.] Board’s Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 12, Draft to Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, 
29 Jan. 1840 (No. 568). 

^ Same series and volume, Draft to Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, 2 Apr. 1840 (No. 595), 
enclosing Palmerston to Hobhouse, 31 Mar, 1840. 
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British position there, but would enable the British Government to act with 
more effect in Arabian and, possibly, in Persian politics. To judge from the 
course of events in the Gulf before and after 1840, he was probably right. 
Hennell was of much the same opinion, and at the beginning of 1839 he had 
had Edmunds and an officer from the Gulf squadron survey the island of 
Falaika, off the entrance to Kuwait harbour, to see whether it would be suit¬ 
able as a naval and military station. The two officers’ findings were unfavour¬ 
able: the main anchorage on the island was exposed to both north-east and 
south-east winds, which made it unfit for use as a naval base,^ 

Hennell’s own preference was for Kharaq, and in this he had the support of 
Auckland.2 Both men, for their own reasons, were strongly opposed to the 
annexation of Bahrain; Auckland because he did not wish to incur the expense 
of an expedition to occupy the island; Hennell because he thought its climate 
would prove unhealthy, even deadly, to Europeans. Admittedly, as he ob¬ 
served in his reply to Palmerston’s initial inquiry of January 1840, Bahrain 
looked a valuable prize. Pearls to the value of $M.T. 350,000 were taken by 
Bahrain vessels from the banks off Qatar every season, and these, plus dates, 
bullion, and other items, accounted for an annual export trade of about 
$M.T. 800,000. Imports, mainly rice, cloth, and spices from India, were 
valued at about $M.T. 600,000 per annum. Three-quarters of these goods 
were re-exported to other parts of the Gulf. If Bahrain were annexed, it 
might produce an annual revenue of 3 lakhs of rupees, and there was no doubt 
that the island’s situation, commerce, and harbour all commended it as a site 
for a British political and commercial centre. But its climate was, after that 
of Muscat and Basidu, the worst in the Gulf, and the numbers and fighting 
spirit of its 'Utub inhabitants would make its conquest and retention a difficult 
problem .3 

The real need of the moment, however, was not for a decision on the occupa¬ 
tion of Bahrain but for ships with which to implement the proposed blockade 
of the Eg}^ptian-held ports on the Hasa coast and to prevent supplies from 
getting through to Khurshid Pasha by sea. When Hennell learned that the 
Home Government had authorized the blockade he asked the senior naval 
officer on the Gulf station, Commodore A. H. Nott, how many vessels would 
be required to maintain it effectively. Nott estimated five: one each to watch 
Qatif, 'Uqair, and Saihat, and another two to cruise in Arabian waters. As the 
normal duties of the station called for the services of three vessels, the squad¬ 
ron’s strength would have to be increased to eight, although Nott thought 
that six vessels might be sufficient. He had only three at his disposal: the 

* [I.O.] Enclos, to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 17, enclos. to Sec. Letter 135 of 31 Dec. 1839, 
Hennell to Acting Chief Secy., Bombay, 11 Nov. 1839 (No. 115 Sec. Dept.), enclosing reports by 
Edmunds and Lieut. J. T. Jones, 5 Nov. 1839. Jones's report is reprinted in Bombay Selections 
XXIV. ^ See [B.M.] Add. MS. 37698, Auckland to Palmerston, 16 Feb. 1840. 

3 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 23, enclos. to Sec. Letter 37 of 22 June 1840, 
Hennell to Reid, 2i May 1840 (No. 48 Sec. Dept.), enclosing Hennell to Willoughby, 2 Mar. 
1839 (No. 15 Sec. Dept.). 
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sloop Coote, the brig Tigris, and the schooner Royal Tiger 3 It was thus futile 
for Hennell to contemplate trying to impose the blockade. After all the sugges¬ 
tions he had made, and all the earnest debates that had taken place in India 
and in England, he found himself, at the close of May 1840, powerless to 
do anything against Khurshid Pasha. It was a strange turn of fate that at 
this juncture word should reach him from the Arabian shore that the Egyptians 
were beginning a complete withdrawal from Najd and Hasa. 

* * * 

A hint of Mehemet 'Ali’s intentions had been given to Colonel Hodges by 
Boghos Bey at Alexandria in late February,^ and a month later the Viceroy 
himself told Cochelet that Khurshid Pasha was under orders to evacuate 
central and eastern Arabia.^ He made no mention of the subject, however, at 
a meeting with Hodges a few days later.^ Reports had begun filtering through 
to Hennell from the Arabian coast at the end of February that the Egyptian 
troops were levying heavy demands upon the inhabitants of Hasa for taxes 
and supplies, a fairly sure sign that they were contemplating a withdrawal. 
In both Hasa and Najd many of the tribes were up in arms against Khur¬ 
shid Pasha, and he was finding it increasingly difficult to keep open his 
communications, both eastwards and westwards. The deterioration of the 
Egyptian position in central and eastern Arabia was corroborated by Khur- 
shid^s physician, Joseph Arton, when he called at Kharaq at the end of February 
on his way to Bombay with horses to sell for the pasha.^ Though Hennell heard 
more rumours of Khurshid’s difficulties when he was on the Arabian coast 
in April, to renew the maritime truce, he could not obtain confirmation of 
their accuracy. Then, in the last week of May, he received a report from the 
Residency Agent on Bahrain that Hasa was clear of Egyptians, and that the 
main body of Khurshid’s army had retired from Najd.^ 

As soon as she could be spared from Kharaq, Hennell sent the schooner 
Royal Tiger across to Qatif to see what could be learned at first hand. Her 
commander found that the agent’s report was somewhat premature. Qatif 
was still under an Egyptian governor, Muhammad Effendi, the official who 
had visited Kharaq the previous year. The pasha’s cavalry and irregular 
troops were still in Najd, although the bulk of the regular infantry had left 
for the Hijaz. Muhammad Effendi said that Khurshid had been ordered by 
Mehemet 'Ali to fall back on Madinah, where he was to remain and exercise 

* Same series, volume, and collection, Hennell to Reid, 25 May 1840 (No. 49 Sec. Dept.), 
enclosing Nott to Hennell, 20 May 1840 (No. 510 Sec. Dept.). 

* [I.O.] Persia andP. Gulf, vol. 68, Hodges to Palmerston, 21 Feb. 1840 (No. 25)—extract. 

3 Driault, VPlgypte et V Europe, ii. 188-9, Cochelet to Thiers, Alexandria, 26 Mar. 1840. 

^ See [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/404, Hodges to Palmerston, Alexandria, 31 Mar. 1840 (No. 35). 

® [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 22, enclos. to Sec. Letter 26 of 20 May 1840, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 7 Mar. 1840 (No. 22 Pol. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 23, enclos. to Sec. Letter 37 of 22 June 1840, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 25 May 1840 (No. 49 Sec. Dept.). 
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a general superintendence over central Arabian affairs. Khurshid, however, 
was said to be reluctant to abandon his conquests, at least before squeezing 
everything that he could from them, and he had suspended the execution of 
his orders until he knew the result of an appeal he had made to the Viceroy 
for more time in which to withdraw. Muhammad Effendi also stated that he 
was making over Qatif to a dependant of Khalid ibn Sa'ud, although he 
intended to remain in the neighbourhood of the port for a time to keep a 
watch on its affairs. Whatever he might say, however, it was obvious that 
neither he nor his master would be able to linger much longer in Najd or 
Hasa. The whole country was aflame with revolt, and the Egyptians’ chief 
problem was rapidly becoming that of getting out alive. ^ 

This was evidently Mehemet 'All’s view, too, and he had the added spur of 
needing his army for the probable defence of Syria and Egypt in the near 
future. By the end of June all thirteen regiments of Egyptian regular troops 
in Arabia were on the march for Cairo. Ibrahim Pasha the Younger had 
evacuated the Yemen, and Khurshid Pasha was retiring from Najd. Ibrahim 
was back in Cairo at the beginning of August with two regiments, and Khur¬ 
shid was not far behind him. Mecca and Madinah were left in the hands of 
irregular troops under the authority of the Sharif of Mecca, Muhammad ibn 
'Aun, whom Mehemet 'Ali had appointed governor of the Hijaz in succession 
to Ahmad Pasha.^ 

With the retirement of the Egyptians from central and eastern Arabia the 
need for the measures decided upon by Hobhouse and Palmerston dis¬ 
appeared. Hennell was ordered in mid-July not to act on the instructions 
given him to blockade the Hasa ports—an order as academic as the instruc¬ 
tions had been .3 The Bombay Government had already decided, in May, to 
sever the link with the Na'im of Buraimi. Hennell’s and Hamerton’s recom¬ 
mendations that the tribe should be assisted to put their forts in a better state 
of repair were rejected, and Hennell was told that, ‘beyond extending civilities 
to the Chiefs of that place, and occasionally sending them small presents with 
the view of securing their goodwill, and encouraging them to unite and resist 
any attempt which might be made to subjugate them, the British Government 
should not incur any further expense on their account’.^ 

A more awkward problem was that of Bahrain. Hennell’s unfavourable 
reports on the island led Hobhouse to conclude in August 1840 that the island 
would be unsuitable as a site for a base, and that no further move should be 


^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 23, enclos. to Sec. Letter 56 of 22 Aug. 1840, 
Hennell to Reid, 2 and 4 July 1840 (Nos. 80 and 82 Sec. Dept.), enclosing letters from 
Muhammad Effendi and Mirza Muhammad 'Ali (Residency Agent, Bahrain). 

2 Driault, ii. 323-4, Cochelet to Thiers, 22 June 1840; iii. 88-90, Cochelet to Thiers, 
6 Aug. 1840; and iv. 161-2, Cochelet to Guizot, 24 Dec. 1840. 

3 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 23, enclos. to Sec. Letter 47 of 18 July 1840, 
Reid to Hennell, 14 July 1840 (No. 1162 Sec. Dept.). 

Same series, vol. 22, enclos. to Sec. Letter 26 of 20 May 1840, Reid to Resident, 15 May 
1840 (No. 803 Sec. Dept.). 
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made towards acquiring itd But Hennell had also pointed out that the con¬ 
duct of 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad had been such as to justify the British Govern¬ 
ment in supporting, if they so wished, the claims of the Sultan of Muscat to 
the island. The suggestion had been sympathetically received at Bombay, and 
Hennell was instructed in July to throw no impediment in the way of Sa'id's 
conquest of Bahrain.^ The Resident saw Sa'id at Muscat at the beginning of 
August and discussed the question with him. Sa'id insisted that he did not 
really want Bahrain for himself but he would be glad to see the British take 
possession of it. If they did not want it, and if they were inclined to favour its 
acquisition by him, then he would be willing to expend the effort and the 
resources necessary for its conquest. However, to be assured of success in this 
venture he would have to have help. If the garrison on Kharaq Island were 
lent to him, he could, with a further 4,000 men of his own, easily subdue the 
'Utub and their A 1 Khalifah rulers. Hennell could make Sa'id no promises on 
this head, but he told him that the British Government would not be dis¬ 
pleased to see him in possession of Bahrain. Sa'id appeared to be considerably 
cheered by this news, and confided to Hennell that he had begun to despair 
of ever getting possession of Bahrain and had been preparing to return to 
Zanzibar. Now he would remain at Muscat so long as there was the slightest 
hope of his receiving support for an expedition against the island.^ 

Though Hennell still had reservations about the value of the Muscat 
alliance in general, and the wisdom of helping Sa'id to conquer Bahrain, in 
particular—it would be a reprehensible act of policy to appear to reward his 
concessions of the previous two years on the slave trade by conniving at the 
rape of Bahrain^—nevertheless he made a strong plea on his behalf to the 
Government of Bombay. By his past endeavours on their behalf Sa'id had a 
claim upon the British Government’s support. It would be in their interest, 
furthermore, to restore his declining influence in Gulf politics. Possession of 
Bahrain would greatly help to achieve this object. He had more or less sacri¬ 
ficed his ambition to acquire Bahrain in deference to British wishes, by re¬ 
jecting the offers undoubtedly made to him by Khurshid Pasha for a joint 
expedition against the island. If it was now decided to help him acquire it, a 
small force would suffice for the task, viz. 500 European troops, a battalion 
of sepoys, and half a dozen field guns.^ The Resident’s arguments met with 
a measure of agreement at Bombay. Carnac, however, did not think that the 
forces available in the Presidency were sufficient to allow any to be spared for 


^ [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 13, Draft to Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, 
15 Aug. 1840 (No. 645). 

2 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 23, enclos. to Sec. Letter 47 of 18 July 1840, 
Hennell to Reid, 3 June 1840 (No. 62 Sec. Dept.), and Reid to Hennell, 14 July 1840 (No. 
1162 Sec. Dept.). 

^ Same series and volume, enclos. to Sec. Letter 56 of 22 Aug. 1840, Hennell to Reid, 
4 Aug. 1840 (No. 97 Sec. Dept.). + For these concessions, see below, pp. 437-8. 

^ [ 1 . 0 .] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 23, enclos. to Sec. Letter 56 of 22 Aug. 1840, 
Hennell to Reid, 4 Aug. 1840 (No. 97 Sec. Dept.). 
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such a venture, especially as the situation in Afghanistan remained uncertain. ^ 
This was Auckland’s opinion also. No hope of assistance, he said, should be 
held out to Sahd until the British position in the Gulf had been strengthened 
by the arrival of one or more ships of war from England.^ Hobhouse, although 
he admitted the force of much of what Hennell had said, agreed with Auck¬ 
land. . The present would be a very inopportune occasion of undertaking 
military or naval operations for the purpose of putting His Highness in pos¬ 
session of Bahrein. Any such expedition would be premature before we are 
acquainted with the results of the war in Syria, and with the manner in which 
the Egyptian question is likely to be settled.At the close of the year he 
quashed further discussion of the subject by sending positive orders to Bom¬ 
bay to discourage Sahd from making any attempt to invade Bahrain, and to 
take no action regarding the island without obtaining the approval of the 
Home authorities.^ Long before Hobhouse’s decision was made known Sahd 
had given up the project as hopeless and sailed for Zanzibar. 

# # * 

The defeat of the Egyptian army in Syria between September and Novem¬ 
ber 1840 by combined Turkish, British, and Austrian forces ended for ever 
Mehemet 'Ali’s design of Arabian expansion, and with it his vision of an 
Egyptian empire reaching from the Nile to the Tigris. By the conventions 
concluded at Alexandria in November and December 1840 the Viceroy agreed 
to renounce possession of Syria, Adana, Crete, and Arabia, and to restore the 
Turkish fleet to the Sultan. In renouncing Arabia, Mehemet 'Ali not only 
abandoned Khurshid Pasha’s conquests in the Qasim, Najd, and Hasa, but he 
also gave up the Hijaz, the Holy Cities, and the Yemen. Khalid ibn Sa'ud, 
whom Khurshid had left behind as Amir of Najd and Hasa, could doubtless 
be regarded as an Egyptian puppet, but it was highly unlikely that he would 
be capable of taking up and pursuing the Pasha’s designs on Bahrain and 
'Oman. Nevertheless, Auckland thought it advisable in late February 1841, 
in response to an inquiry from Hennell, to instruct the Government of Bom¬ 
bay to warn Khalid, should he display any inclination to extend his authority 
into south-eastern Arabia, that the dispatch of armed forces by sea from Hasa 
to the Pirate Coast would be opposed by British ships of war.^ The following 
June it was learned that Khalid had submitted to the Porte and been appointed 

* [ 1 . 0 .] Bombay Sec. Letters Recd.^ vol. 11 (i), Gov.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 22 Aug. 
1840 (No. 56 Sec. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 26, enclos. to Sec. Letter 90 of 30 Oct. 1840, 
H. Torrens (Officiating Secy, to Govt, of India) to W. H. Morris (Secy, to Govt., Bombay), 
14 Sept. 1840, 

3 [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 13, Draft to Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, 
31 Oct. 1840 (No. 674). 

* Same series and volume. Draft to Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, 28 Dec. 1840 (No. 688). 

5 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 30, enclos. to Sec, Letter 18 of 26 Mar. 1841, 

Maddock to Willoughby, 22 Feb. 1841 (No. 202 Sec. Dept.). 
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vali of Najd, and in September he wrote to Hennell expressing his desire to 
be on friendly terms with the British Government.^ 

Notwithstanding this assurance, Khalid was reported in November 1841 
to be contemplating the dispatch of an armed expedition by land to occupy 
Buraimi. The commander of the force, naturally, was to be Sa"ad ibn Mutlaq. 
Immediately on receipt of this news Hennell dispatched an officer of the 
Kharaq Field Force, Lieutenant Keith Jopp, to Hufuf in Hasa, to see Khalid 
and to warn him against making any move in the direction of the Pirate 
Coast by sea or land. Though Khalid, when Jopp saw him, was inclined to 
insist that he had every right to occupy Buraimi, he agreed to abandon the 
projected expedition. He repeated the assurance in a letter to Hennell which 
he gave to Jopp to deliver. It was hardly necessary for him to do so. Jopp 
reported to Hennell that, from what he had seen and heard of the Amir’s 
situation and resources, he was in no position to undertake an expedition 
anywhere outside Hasa. His tribal support amounted to no more than 3,000 
rifles, and the only other fighting men he had with him were some 800 
Egyptian irregulars, half of them cavalry, half infantry, and all poorly armed 
and mutinous over arrears of pay.^ 

* # * 

Throughout 1839 Palmerston had shown no eagerness to reach a settlement 
with Persia. Instead, he seems to have been content to let events there, and in 
Afghanistan, take their own course. The siege of Herat had been raised, a 
British army was entrenched at Kabul, and Palmerston had secured from 
Nesselrode a promise to recall Simonich from Tehran. Moreover, with a 
crisis looming in the Levant between Mehemet *Ali and the Sultan, he had 
little time to spare for the impasse with Persia. When he heard in the spring 
that an envoy from the Shah was on his way to England to see him, his first 
impulse was to refuse to meet him. However, when the envoy, Husain Khan, 
reached England in June 1839, Palmerston consented to receive him un¬ 
officially. Husain Khan brought with him a memorandum from the Shah, 
setting out the reason why he had attacked Herat (to rescue Persian subjects 
from slavery), and blaming McNeill for the crisis that had subsequently 
developed. Muhammad Shah nursed a number of grievances against the 
British Government, including the occupation of Kharaq. Unless these were 
satisfied, he said, he would be forced to ‘seek shelter under the shadow of a 

* Same series, vol. 35, enclos. to Sec. Letter 67 of 30 Aug. 1841, Hennell to Willoughby, 
30 June 1841 (No. 80 Sec. Dept.); and vol. 39, enclos. to Sec. Letter 107 of 31 Dec. 1841, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 5 Oct. 1841 (No. iiz Sec. Dept.). 

^ Same series, vol. 41, enclos. to Sec. Letter 17 of 28 Feb. 1842, Jopp to Hennell, n.d. 
(Dec. 1841). Jopp^s report may be compared with that of the Comte de Rohan-Chabot, 
Cochelet’s successor, from Cairo the previous May to the effect that all the Egyptian irregular 
troops had by then returned from Arabia. (Driault, v. 65, Rohan-Chabot to Guizot, 3 May 
1841.) 
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great mountain', a threat whose meaning he had already made clear by send¬ 
ing a copy of his memorandum to Nesselrode. Palmerston refused to be 
intimidated, and when he saw Husain Khan on 19 June he told him that 
McNeill's conduct had been wholly approved of by the British Government, 
that the attack on Herat was regarded as being inspired by the Russians and 
a direct threat to British India, and that Kharaq had been occupied in self- 
defence, ‘to counteract what Persia was doing against our interest in other 
quarters’.^ To this Husain Khan replied that the occupation of Kharaq was 
an act of treachery because it had not been preceded by a formal declaration 
of war. There was some point to the accusation, and Palmerston more or less 
admitted it by confining his reply to the observation that Auckland had acted 
as he had seen fit. However, if treachery was to be the subject of discussion, 
he went on, what had Husain Khan to say about the attacks on Maitland and 
Hennell at Bushire } Husain Khan had nothing to say, since this was the first 
that he had heard of the incidents. When he tentatively suggested that the 
populace of Bushire might have acted out of fear caused by the appearance of 
Maitland's squadron, Palmerston rejected the suggestion out of hand.^ 
Before friendly relations could be resumed between Britain and Persia, 
Palmerston went on to inform the envoy, redress would have to be afforded 
for the insults to the Resident and the admiral, and compensation paid for the 
attacks on the Residency sarraf the courier of the British mission. These, 
however, were not the prime conditions for a resumption of relations. The 
Shah would have to agree to the conclusion of a commercial treaty, to abandon 
his designs on Afghanistan, and to withdraw his garrison from the frontier 
fortress of Ghorian, which lay in Afghan territory near Herat.^ At a second 
meeting on 13 July Palmerston repeated these demands, dwelling in par¬ 
ticular upon the incidents at Bushire and asking for the removal of the 
governor of the town. When Husain Khan promised that the matter would 
be fully investigated, Palmerston said severely that this was the usual answer 
given by the Persian Government when complaints founded upon indisputable 
evidence were laid before them. However, as the envoy knew nothing of the 
affair beyond what he had heard in London, and as he had no power to promise 
redress, Palmerston was prepared to leave the question to be settled later.^ 
There was cold comfort for the Shah in Palmerston’s harsh exposition of 
the British case, and he gave vent to his feelings on Husain Khan's return by 
inflicting a severe bastinado upon the envoy.s His rage, if not his resentment, 
was not long lived. In September he ordered his prime minister, Hajji Mirza 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 65, ‘Memorandum of the Substance of a Conference be¬ 
tween Lord Palmerston and Hoosein Khan at Stanhope Street, 19 June 1839, by J. B. Fraser.’ 

2 Ibid. See also, Watson, History of Persia, pp. 324-30. For Palmerston’s words to Husain 
Khan on this occasion, see above, p. 310. ^ Ibid, 

^ Same series and volume, ‘Memorandum of a Second Conference held at Stanhope Street, 
13 July 1839, by J. B. Fraser.’ 

5 Watson, p. 331. Husain Khan had considerable resilience. A few years later he was 
appointed Governor-General of Fars. 
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Aghasi, to write to Palmerston signifying his acceptance of the British de¬ 
mands. An apology was offered for the attack on McNeilPs courier, 2i firman 
was issued granting protection to the mission’s servants, and another was 
dispatched to the Prince of Shiraz, ordering him to punish the persons res¬ 
ponsible for the attack on the Residency sarraf. The prime minister further 
promised to dismiss the Governor of Bushire, to evacuate Ghorian, and to con¬ 
clude a commercial treaty when the new British envoy arrived at Tehran.^ On 
the surface it seemed a straightforward acceptance of the British demands, but 
there was delay and evasion in the fulfilment of them. Ghorian was still in 
Persian hands several months later, and no redress had been afforded for the 
various insults and assaults. The situation at Bushire was particularly un¬ 
satisfactory. Mirza Asad Ullah, the governor who had insulted Maitland and 
Hennell, had been replaced in June 1839, Mirza Aghasi’s offer 

to dismiss him was worthless. Although he might argue, as he was to do later, 
that Mirza Asad Ullah’s removal, even though it had taken place three months 
beforehand, met the British Government’s demand, the fact remained that 
the circumstances of his removal were hardly consonant with the spirit of that 
demand. No public announcement of the reason for his recall was made, let alone 
that it had been caused by his conduct towards Maitland and Hennell, and before 
he left he was invested with a kheVat, or robe of honour, by the Prince of Shiraz.^ 
Moreover, the townsfolk of Bushire were by now hardened to the rapid com¬ 
ings and goings of their governors: no fewer than eight had been appointed and 
removed, some by violent means, between June 1838 and December 1839. 

The point was taken up by Palmerston when he came to reply to Hajji 
Mirza Aghasi’s letter. He told the Persian prime minister than unless a public 
announcement were made that Mirza Asad Ullah had been dismissed for his 
behaviour towards Maitland and Hennell, the demand on this head would 
not be considered satisfied. Nor was Palmerston satisfied with the wording 
of the firman granting protection to the servants of the mission or with the 
promise concerning the Residency sarraf. He would wait, therefore, to hear 
from Hennell that proper redress had been made before acknowledging that 
these demands had been met.^ The Shah issued a new firman granting more 
liberal protection to the mission’s servants in April 1840, but Hennell had to 
report in May that nothing.had been done to make amends at Bushire.^ The 
failure may well have been due to the disturbed state of Pars at this time. The 
Shah had suspended Farhad Mirza as Governor-General, replacing him with a 


^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 67, Hajji Mirza Aghasi to Palmerston, 5 Rajab 1255/15 
Sept. 1839, enclosed in Sheil to Palmerston, Erzerum, 19 Oct. 1839. 

2 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 14, enclos. to Sec. Letter 89 of 18 July 1839, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 9 July 1839; and vol. 19, enclos. to Sec. Letter 10 of 28 Feb. 1840, 
Edmunds to Willoughby, 22 Jan. 1840 (No. 2 Sec. Dept.). 

3 [I.O.] Board’s Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 12, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 21 Jan. 
1840 (No. 560), enclosing Palmerston to Hajji Mirza Aghasi, 18 Jan. 1840; and Draft to 
Resident in Gulf, 22 Jan. 1840 (No. 561). 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 69, Hennell to Sec. Committee, 16 May 1840. 
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more pliant creature who was not a member of the royal family, and he had 
reinstated the former hereditary governor of Bushire, Shaikh Nasir, in that 
office, with the title of Darya Baigi, or ‘Lord High Admiral’.^ It was difficult 
to say whether this move was intended to be provocative or not. Shaikh Nasir 
had been responsible for the threats uttered to the acting Resident in De¬ 
cember 1837,^ but he had welcomed the British expeditionary force on its 
arrival at Kharaq the following June, and placed himself at the commanding 
officer’s service .3 His motives for doing so were not entirely disinterested. He 
had been forcibly dispossessed of the governorship of Bushire in May 1838 
for failing to remit the proper amount of tribute to Shiraz, and he had then 
taken refuge on Kharaq, which had long been regarded as the personal pro¬ 
perty of the Nasiri family.^ In April 1839 Colonel Shirreff, the commander 
of the Kharaq Field Force, expelled him from the island on the grounds 
that his presence there constituted a moral danger to the British troops, and 
Nasir spent the rest of the year courting the favour of Manuchehr Khan, 
the Mu'tamid ud-Daulah, as a means of winning back his post at Bushire.^ 
The most vital question at issue, however, was not the pin-pricks at Bu¬ 
shire but the continued Persian occupation of Ghorian. Palmerston sent Hajji 
Mirza Aghasi a stiffly worded letter in November 1840, saying that what was 
wanted was not promises of the evacuation of the fortress but evacuation 
itself. On the remainder of the points at issue Palmerston was prepared to 
compromise. He would accept at face value Hajji Mirza Aghasi’s statement 
that a public announcement had been made that the offending Governor of 
Bushire had been removed at the insistence of the British Government, and 
he would trust to the good faith of the Persian Government to see to it that 
the persons responsible for attacking the Residency sarrafwonlA be punished.^ 
Hobhouse wanted to append to Palmerston’s letter a warning that ‘the restora¬ 
tion of the island of Karrak . . . must depend solely upon the decision of 
Persia in respect to Ghorian; and that, as due time for consideration has al¬ 
ready been given, some definite period will be shortly named, beyond which, 
unless full satisfaction is given to Great Britain, Karrak will be declared a 
permanent possession of Her Majesty’s Crown’.^ The idea had come from 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. i6, enclos. to Sec. Letter iii of 4 Oct. 1839, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 24 Aug. 1839 (No. 87 Sec. Dept.); and vol. 20, enclos. to Sec. Letter 
15 of 31 Mar. 1840, Hennell to Willoughby, 9 Feb. 1840 (No. 9 Pol. Dept.). 

^ See above, p. 296. 

^ [LO.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 10, enclos. to Sec. Letter 14 of 14 July 1838, 
Hennell to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 20 June 1838 (No. 39 Pol. Dept.). 

* [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 21, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 30 Sept. 1838. 

5 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 13, enclos. to Sec. Letter 67 of 18 May 1839, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 19 Apr. 1839 (No. 27 Sec. Dept.); and vol. 16, enclos. to Sec. Letter 
III of 4 Oct. 1839, Hennell to Willoughby, 24 Aug. 1839 (No. 87 Sec. Dept.). Sir Richard 
Burton has some interesting things to say about Shaikh Nasir’s proclivities in the terminal 
essay to the Arabian Nights. 

^ [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 13, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 30 Nov, 
1840 (No. 684), enclosing Palmerston to Hajji Mirza Aghasi, 24 Nov. 1840. 

’ [I.O.] Home Misc., vol. 839, Hobhouse to Palmerston, 23 Nov. 1840. 
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Auckland, whose views on the occupation of Kharaq, and on the advantages 
of having a permanent station in the Gulf, had undergone a change since the 
spring of 1838, when he had reluctantly ordered the expeditionary force to 
the Gulf. As early as February 1840 he had expressed the hope to Palmerston 
'that Karrack may not be immediately given up’,^ and in August he had written 
to Hobhouse: Tray ask him [Palmerston] to think of Karrak. There should 
be a term at which, in breach of the promises of Persia, the fee simple of 
Karrak should be declared to be in us. We want but this declaration, and 
this island could become the Singapore of the Persian Gulph.’^ Palmerston 
thought it better to refrain from threats at this stage, especially in view of 
Russia’s watchful attitude towards the Anglo-Persian exchanges, and the need 
for her co-operation in dealing with Mehemet 'Ali. His instinct was correct: 
in March 1841 the Shah capitulated, Ghorian was evacuated, and the town 
handed over to the ruler of Herat, the transfer being witnessed by a member 
of the British mission. 

Even after Auckland had been informed that the restoration of Kharaq was 
tied to the evacuation of Ghorian, he continued to press Hobhouse to find 
some way of holding on to the island.^ Hobhouse was already half-persuaded 
of the merits of the argument, especially as it bore upon the question of a 
permanent base in the Gulf. What he wanted to know first, however, was 
whether there was an alternative to Kharaq. Recalling that Hennell had re¬ 
ported unfavourably in 1839 on the island of Falaika, off Kuwait, Hobhouse 
wrote to him in February 1841 to ask whether Kuwait itself might not be 
suitable as a station.^ Hennell called at Kuwait in April, at the start of his 
annual tour, and came to the conclusion that it would not serve the purpose. 
Though the harbour was adequate, the town itself was unhealthy and the 
water bad. Shaikh Jabir, the ruler, he was sure, would oppose the establish¬ 
ment of a base, and Hennell himself had always been against a base on the 
Arabian mainland because it could not be defended by naval means alone.^ 

The Resident’s report further underlined the attractiveness of Kharaq, 
and in August 1841 Hobhouse recommended to Palmerston that the Shah 
should be asked whether he would sell the island. It was a risky matter to 
bring up at this stage. Sir John McNeill was on his way back to Persia with 
instructions to order the British garrison to leave Kharaq as soon as the 
commercial treaty, which he hoped to conclude with the Shah, had been 

^ [B.M.] Add. MS. 37698, Auckland to Palmerston, Calcutta, i6 Feb, 1840. 

^ [I.O.] Home Misc,y vol. 842, Auckland to Hobhouse, Calcutta, 15 Aug 1840. 

3 See, e.g., same series, vol. 843, Auckland to Hobhouse, 22 Jan. and 14 Feb. 1841; . The 

exchange may not be a bad one; though I shall be sorry to lose our prospect of an independent 
and settled position in the Persian Gulph.’ 

^ [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 14, Draft to Res. in Gulf, 22 Feb. 1841 
(No. 709). 

5 [I.O.] Persia and P, Gulf, vol. 72, Hennell to Sec. Conunittee, 24 Apr. 1841 (No. 9 Sec. 
Dept.). Hennell also inspected Hanjam Island and Dairistan, on Qishm Island, but found 
them both unsuitable as military stations. (See same series, vol. 73, Hennell to Sec. Committee, 
19 May 1841 (No. ii Sec. Dept.).) 
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ratified.^ If McNeill were to put forward a proposal at this stage to buy the 
island, it might be immediately interpreted as a pretext for evading the obliga¬ 
tion to withdraw. Worse still, Russia might use a continued British occupation 
of Kharaq as an excuse to make acquisitions of Persian territory in the north. 
Persia still owed Russia part of the indemnity imposed upon her in 1828, and 
the Russian Government would doubtless be glad to compound that debt in 
exchange for territory in Gilan. The most that could be hoped for, Palmerston 
told Hobhouse, was that the Gulf Residency might be allowed to remain on 
Kharaq, if that were considered desirable, and that the Persians might allow 
a coal depot to be established there for the use of the steamers on the Tigris 
and Euphrates. But the island would have to remain nominally Persian. Hob- 
house accepted the compromise, and McNeill was instructed in late August to 
do his best to secure the Shah's assent to these arrangements.^- 

Unaware of these developments, Auckland had, on his own initiative, sent 
orders to McNeill in mid-August to delay the evacuation of Kharaq until the 
Shah had given an unequivocal pledge to renounce his designs on Afghanistan. 
He would take full responsibility, Auckland told McNeill, for altering his 
original instructions from Palmerston. At the same time Auckland sent in¬ 
structions to Hennell not to allow the troops to be withdrawn from Kharaq 
until further instructions had been received from India.^ The reason for 
Auckland's action was the deteriorating situation at Kabul, where the British 
expeditionary force was assuming less the aspect of an army of occupation 
than that of a beleaguered garrison. Before the situation there grew any 
worse Auckland wanted a guarantee that the Shah would not interfere again 
in Afghanistan. Unfortunately, his orders reached McNeill too late. The 
envoy had arrived in Tehran on ii October to find the Shah almost eager to 
conclude the long-deferred commercial agreement, so he had lost no time 
in taking advantage of the royal good humour. The treaty was signed on 
28 October and the Shah ratified it the same day. It provided for reciprocal 
freedom of trade for British and Persian merchants in the territories of the 
two powers, and it granted permission for British consuls to reside at Tehran 
and Tabriz—a concession considerably smaller than that which Russia en¬ 
joyed under the Treaty of Turkmanchai. The Political Resident in the Gulf 
was also permitted to continue to reside at Bushire.^ 

McNeill had also been instructed by Palmerston to obtain a written assur¬ 
ance from the Persian Government that the inhabitants of Kharaq would not 


^ For McNeiirs instructions, see [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 15, Draft 
to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 5 July 1841 (No. 765), enclosing Palmerston to McNeill, 3 July 
1841. McNeill was appointed G.C.B. before his return. 

^ Same series and volume. Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 27 Aug. 1841 (No. 775), en¬ 
closing Palmerston to Hobhouse, 23 Aug. 1841, and Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 30 Aug. 
1841 (No. 780), enclosing Palmerston to McNeill, 25 Aug. 1841. 

3 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 36, enclos. to Sec. Letter 79 of 20 Sept. 1841, 
Maddock to McNeill and Hennell, 16 Aug. 1841 (Nos. 1090 and 1091 Sec. Dept.). 

^ See Aitchison, Treaties, x. 59-61. 
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be punished for associating with the British troops during the occupation 
of the island. The assurance was given to McNeill by the Persian foreign 
minister on the day that the treaty was signed. Nothing now remained but 
for McNeill to instruct the commanding officer of the Kharaq Field Force 
to evacuate the island and to hand it over to a representative of the Persian 
Government. McNeill sent the order on 28 October, telling the officer con¬ 
cerned to inform the Persian Government’s representative, at the time of 
making over the island to him, as McNeill himself had already informed the 
Persian foreign minister, that the coal depot would be retained for the use of 
the flotilla on the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, and that a British officer would 
continue to reside on Kharaq to look after it.^ 

Not only did Auckland’s hasty orders to McNeill arrive too late to be 
effective but they met with little approval in England. Melbourne’s govern¬ 
ment had fallen, and the new Foreign Secretary, Lord Aberdeen, had no 
desire either to cloud the brightness of the scene at Tehran or to tarnish the 
British Government’s good name by holding on to Kharaq.^ To guard against 
‘a continued hesitation’ on Auckland’s part in evacuating Kharaq, Aberdeen 
had orders sent direct to Bombay at the end of January 1842 to proceed with 
the withdrawal of the garrison immediately.^ Aberdeen’s anxiety was un¬ 
warranted: when Auckland learned that his orders to McNeill had not arrived 
in time, he admitted defeat and sent word to Bombay in the third week of 
December that the evacuation must be proceeded with .4 

The main body of troops left Kharaq for India in late February 1842, and 
the final evacuation of the island took place on 26 March.s The promptness 
with which the operation was carried out took the Persians by surprise: the 
official designated to receive charge of the island’s administration did not take 
up his duties until May.^ Aberdeen was greatly relieved by the alacrity with 
which the troops had been withdrawn. Like Palmerston, he was apprehen¬ 
sive lest a prolonged occupation should encourage the Russians to encroach 
upon Persian territory along the shores of the Caspian. The objections of the 
Shah to the retention of Kharaq had also to be taken into account. Whether 
his opposition was actuated more by his fear of having a British base so close 
to his shores than by his apprehension that a comparable concession might 


^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 39, enclos. to Sec. Letter 107 of 31 Dec. 1841, 
McNeill to Chief Secy., Bombay, 30 Oct. 1841; and Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 
15, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 30 Dec. 1841 (No. 804), enclosing McNeill to Palmerston, 
I Nov. 1841. 

2 [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 16, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 29 Jan. 
1842 (No. 816), enclosing Aberdeen to McNeill, 22 Jan. 1842. 

3 Same series and volume, Draft to Gov.-in-Council, Bombay 29 Jan. 1842 (No. 818). 

* [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 39, enclos. to Sec. Letter 107 of 31 Dec. 1841, 
Maddock to Willoughby, 18 Dec. 1841 (No. 1847 Sec. Dept.). 

^ Same series, vol. 44, enclos. to Sec. Letter 42 of 30 Apr. 1842, Col. H. D. Robertson 
(Officiating Res.) to Willoughby, 26 Mar. 1842 (No. 18 Sec. Dept.). 

^ Same series, vol. 48, enclos. to Sec. Letter 82 of 18 July 1842, Robertson to Reid, 18 May 
1842 (No. 81 Sec. Dept.). 
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have to be made to Russia in the north is not certain;^ but his antipathy to the 
presence of the British on Kharaq was as great as his grandfather’s had been 
twenty years earlier to the location of a British base on Qishm Island. 

The cordiality that Muhammad Shah had shown in October 1841 lasted 
about four months, i.e. until the massacre of the British mission at Kabul and 
the disastrous retreat of the British army to the Indian frontier in the winter 
of 1841-2. His relations with Britain thereafter became so unfriendly that, 
in an endeavour to prevent them from becoming worse, Aberdeen was im¬ 
pelled not only to veto suggestions that were put forward from India for the 
permanent location of the Gulf Residency on Kharaq but even to forbid the 
Resident to visit the island for a change of air during the summer months.^ 
No sooner had the Shah been mollified on this score than he began a new 
campaign for the removal of the coal depot, which only a few months pre¬ 
viously he had agreed to allow to remain on the island. So shrill did the 
protests of his ministers become on the subject—prompted, Colonel Justin 
Sheil, the charge d’affaires, believed, by a mounting fear that the Russians 
might seize upon the retention of the depot as a pretext for establishing a 
similar depot on one of the islands near Astarabad^—that Aberdeen was even¬ 
tually forced, in March 1844, to ask the India Board to see to it that the coal 
depot was removed from the island without delay. ^ 

The outcome of the various disputes at Bushire provided a dismal epilogue 
to the settlement with Persia. No reparation was ever afforded Maitland and 
Hennell for the insults they had suffered in March 1839. Maitland died at sea 
in November of that year, on his way to China, and Hennell was in India on 
furlough when the Residency was re-established at Bushire in May 1842. No 
attempt was ever made by the Persian Government to inform the inhabitants 
of Bushire that Mirza Asad Ullah had been dismissed because of his conduct 
towards the British Government’s representatives. On the contrary, every 
opportunity was taken by the authorities at Bushire and Shiraz, after the 
return of the Resident, to make his life unpleasant. He was forbidden to reside 
outside Bushire during the summer months, British officers were for a time 
forbidden to enter or leave the town after nightfall, a bastion was erected 
alongside and commanding the Residency, and a fresh attempt was even 


^ See [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 76, J. Sheil (charge d’affaires, Tehran) to Aberdeen, 
13 Aug. 1842 (No. 43). 

^ [I.O.] Board^s Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 16, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 
25 Feb. 1842 (No. 822), and vol. 17, Draft to Res. in Gulf, 2 Nov. 1842 (No. 896). Hennell 
was absent on leave when the time came for the Residency to be re-established at Bushire in 
May 1842. The officiating Resident, Colonel Robertson, found the Residency to be in an 
uninhabitable state, so he returned to Kharaq until it could be repaired. (See [I.O.] Persia 
and P. Gulf, vol. 76, Sheil to Aberdeen, 10 Aug. 1842 (No, 41).) 

3 [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 79, Sheil to Aberdeen, 12 Jan. 1844. For the correspondence 
concerning Persian complaints, see same series, vols. 77, 78, and 79, and Board's Drafts: Sec. 
Desp. to India, vols. 17 and 18. 

^ [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 18, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 19 Mar. 
1844 (No. 983), enclosing Aberdeen to Earl of Ripon (Pres, of Board), i6 Mar. 1844, 
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made to forbid the use of the Residency landing-place for communication 
between ship and shore. ^ 

The sequel to the attack on the Residency sarraf did not afford any better 
testimony to the good faith and integrity of the Persian Government. No 
compensation was ever given him for his injuries and his losses, nor was any 
effort made by the government of Pars to apprehend and punish his assailants. 
Perhaps even shabbier, in view of Palmerston's insistence on recompense in 
1839, was the treatment accorded the sarraf by the Government of India. 
Colonel H. D. Robertson, the officiating Resident, suggested in May 1842 
that the man be indemnified for his losses by the British authorities since 
he could obviously expect nothing from the Persians. The suggestion was 
sympathetically received at Bombay but was rejected at Calcutta. The sum 
involved was twenty pounds.^ Another instance of bad faith on the part of the 
Persian Government was provided by the fate of the inhabitants of Kharaq. 
Although the Shah had issued z firman to Farhad Mirza, the Prince.of Shiraz, 
in November 1841, stating that the people of Kharaq were not to be victimized 
on account of their association with the British garrison,^ a force of 200 troops 
was sent from Shiraz in September 1843 occupy the island. The size of the 
force in comparison with the total population of Kharaq which numbered, 
at the most, 300, indicated that the Prince had something in mind other than 
a token display of authority. At least, this was the view taken by the island's 
inhabitants, who, when they got wind of the Persian troops' approach, fled 
en masse to Kuwait. It required a pledge from Hennell, on his return from 
India, that the British Government would not allow them to be harmed, 
before they could be persuaded to return the following spring.^ 

# * * 

There was little cause for satisfaction for the British Government in the 
general settlement with Persia. True, the commercial treaty had been signed, 
z firman had been issued for the protection of the servants of the British mis¬ 
sion, and an apology had been tendered for the attack on the mission's courier 
in 1837. But the root cause of the rupture, the Shah's designs upon Herat, 
had not been removed. Auckland had sought to use Kharaq as a lever with 

* For the correspondence regarding these episodes, see [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 8o, 
especially Shed's dispatches of 8 and 15 Nov. and 18 Dec. 1844 (Nos. ii, 121, and 129). See 
also, same series, vol. 81, especially Shell to Aberdeen, 17 June 1845 (No. 65), and Board's 
Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India^ vol. 18, especially Drafts to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 13 and 16 Oct. 
1845 (Nos. 1123 and 1125). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 48, enclos. to Sec. Letter 82 of 18 July 1842, 
Robertson to Reid, ii May 1842 (No. 35 Sec. Dept.), and Willoughby to Robertson, 2 July 
1842 (No. 978 Sec. Dept.); and vol. 49, enclos. to Sec. Letter 92 of 26 Aug. 1842, Maddock 
to Willoughby, 18 July 1842 (No. 568 Sec. Dept.). 

3 See [ 1 . 0 .] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 74, McNeill to Palmerston, 10 Nov. 1841 (No. 35), 
enclosing copy of firman. 

Same series, vol. 78, Shell to Aberdeen, 27 Oct. 1843 (No. 85), and vol. 79, Shell to 
Aberdeen, 18 Apr. 1844 (^< 5 - 43 )- 
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which to force from the Shah a promise to forswear any further forays into 
Afghan territory, but Auckland had not been backed up by the Home Govern¬ 
ment. Why Palmerston failed to insist upon such a promise is not clear. His 
fear of Russia in Asia seems to have subsided appreciably as a result of the 
Tsar's tractability over Mehemet 'Ali, and especially over both the lapsing of 
the Treaty of Hunkiar Iskelessi and the restoration of the ancient regime 
of the Turkish Straits by the Convention of July 1841. The terms of Palmer¬ 
ston's instructions to McNeill in that same month may be read both as 
signifying a diminution of his suspicion of Russian intentions in Asia, and 
as reflecting his belief that a limited settlement with Persia was preferable 
to permitting Russia to profit from a prolonged suspension of Anglo-Persian 
relations to extend her influence in Persia. If the latter were the case, then, in 
view of the setback to British arms in Afghanistan, which followed so swiftly 
upon the settlement, his decision was doubtless the correct one. But it still 
left the problem of Herat untouched, and it was to require a war with Persia 
fifteen years later before the problem was resolved. 

On the other side of the Gulf the threat presented by the Egyptian expedi¬ 
tion to central and eastern Arabia between 1837 and 1840 had been looked 
upon as less serious than that posed by the Shah's attack on Herat, not only 
because of the absence of any Russian involvement but also because of the 
magnitude of the threat itself, although its implications were disturbing. 
Khurshid Pasha's army never exceeded 4,000 in number at any time, and it 
included within its ranks a fair proportion of irregular Bedouin troops. The 
fact that Khurshid chose to make his headquarters as far west as Sulaimiya, 
and later, further west still, at Tharmidah, pointed to a want of any serious 
intention on his part to push his conquests beyond the limits they had reached 
by the spring of 1839. initiative for Sa"ad ibn Mutlaq's expedition to the 
Pirate Coast, and for the threats against Buraimi, probably came from that 
individual himself and not from Khurshid, who does not appear to have 
harboured any real designs on 'Oman. What, then, constituted the impetus 
behind the campaign in Arabia? Certainly not the mere conquest of Najd, 
or the subjection of Bahrain, however attractive its wealth might make it. 
Rather does Mehemet 'Ali's intention seem to have been to probe the southern 
approaches to the pashaliq of Baghdad, while the attention of the Ottoman 
Sultan and of the European powers was directed primarily to his activities in 
Syria. It was a leisurely reconnaissance, inasmuch as it began in 1837 and was 
only completed by the early months of 1839. The part that Khalid ibn Sa'ud 
was to play was that of a client, amenable to Egyptian control, behind whose 
nominal rule in Najd Mehemet 'Ali might conceal his true purpose. Unhappily 
for him, the appearance of Egyptian troops on the western side of the Gulf 
coincided with the Anglo-Persian quarrel on the eastern, and thus was taken 
for something of much greater moment than it really was. 

When Khurshid Pasha's threat is seen in its true proportions, Auckland's 
reluctance to act swiftly and forcefully to meet it does not seem exceptionable; 
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but when it is remembered that the Government of Bombay, Palmerston, 
Hobhouse, and even, to some extent, Auckland himself, saw danger in it, his 
hesitancy is open to criticism. Even when due allowance is made for the wide¬ 
spread commitments and shortages of naval and military resources of the 
Government of India at this time, the fact remains that he could, and should, 
have done more than he did in the Gulf. As it was, the apparent inability of 
his government to confront the Egyptians with a show of armed strength 
induced in the maritime tribes a contempt for British power. That they were 
forced to revise this opinion, though belatedly, was due primarily to the 
efforts of the Government of Bombay, of the British political and naval officers 
in the Gulf, and, above all, of the Political Resident, Samuel HennelL 
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IX 


THE TRUCIAL SYSTEM 
1835-1853 

O N the night of 25 November 1834 Hamud ibn 'Azzan, the wali of 
Sauhar, taking advantage of the absence of Saiyid Sahd in East Africa, 
swooped on Suwaiq, a town on the Batinah Coast, sacked it, and retired 
to the interior. Sa'id's eldest son, Hilal, and his nephew, Muhammad ibn 
Salim, whom he had left as joint Regents at Muscat, responded by dispatching 
a frigate, a baghlah^ and four other vessels to Suwaiq, and by sending messages 
to Sultan ibn Saqr, the Qasimi chieftain, Khalifah ibn Shakhbut, the Bani Yas 
chief, and the Nahmi chief of 'Ajman, to take the field against Hamud ibn 
"Azzan. Sultan ibn Saqr leapt at the chance presented to him to profit from 
the A 1 Bu Sahd's predicament. Fifty baqaras sailed at once from Sharjah, Ras 
al-Khaima, and the other Qasimi ports for the Gulf of 'Oman, while a Qasimi 
force set out by land to seize Khaur Fakkan, a cove at the northern end of the 
Shamailiyah coast, which the Qasimi had used in the past as a lair from which 
to prey on shipping in the Straits of Hormuz. Meanwhile, the nakhuda of a 
Bani Yas batil lying at Muscat had sailed for Sauhar at the request of the 
Regents to cruise off that port and take any shipping coming out of it. Before 
long the Bani Yas had plundered a Sauhar baqara and a baghlah belonging to 
the Shaikh of Qishm. The Regents, it was all too clear, had opened the door 
to disorders beyond their power to suppress. There was little likelihood that 
the Piratical Shaikhs would bother to observe distinctions at sea between 
friend and foe, and the Regents would be compelled to overlook their depreda¬ 
tions out of a fear that any attempt to remonstrate with them would drive them 
into Hamud ibn 'Azzan's camp.^ 

This, at least, was the opinion of Captain Hennell, the assistant Resident, 
who had been left in charge of the Residency on the return of Blane to India 
in the summer, and he warned both Sultan ibn Saqr and Khalifah ibn 
Shakhbut early in January 1835 that their activities would be closely watched. 
The warning reached Abu Dhabi too late to be effective. Encouraged by the 
ease with which the Bani Yas batil off Sauhar had made its prizes, and seeing 
in the spread of the fighting in 'Oman from the land to the sea an opportunity 
to relieve by plunder the distressed condition of his people, Khalifah ibn 
Shakhbut ordered the Bani Yas war fleet to sea at the beginning of February 

* [I.O.] Board's Colins.y vol. 1596, Colin. 64625, Capt. S. Hennell to Chief Secy,, Bombay, 
15 Jan. 1835. 
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to cruise against the trade of the Gulf. Taking station off the Quoins, the pair 
of islets at the entrance to the Gulf, the Bani Yas struck at every vessel that 
came within their reach, looting the cargoes, and, in many cases, putting the 
crews to the sword. Seventeen vessels in all fell into their hands between the 
end of February and mid-April 1835, and were sent to Abu Dhabi as prizes. 
Most of them came from ports on the Persian coast, but two were vessels 
flying British colours. Several of the crew of one of them, the Bombay haghlah, 
Daria Daulut^ had their throats cut when she was taken, and her ensign was 
ripped down and torn to shreds by her attackers. 

There was only one cruiser of the Gulf squadron on station in the lower 
Gulf at this time, and she was ordered to sea as soon as word came through 
that the Bani Yas were out in force. Her commander swept the lower Gulf 
from Hanjam Sound to Abu Dhabi but failed to come up with them. The 
sloop Elphinstone, the other cruiser of the squadron, was then in the Shatt 
al-Arab. Captain Hennell ordered her down to Bushire in the last week of 
March, and he himself sailed in her for the naval base at Basidu on 6 April. 
When he arrived he found that the Bani Yas, grown reckless with their 
successes, had sent a messenger across to Basidu with a challenge to the 
commander of the Gulf squadron to come out and meet them on the high 
seas. Hennell told Commander John Sawyer of Elphinstone to take up the 
challenge, while he himself sailed in Amherst to attack Abu Dhabi. 

At daylight on 16 April, off the Great Tomb, Elphinstone fell in with the 
main Bani Yas squadron of two baghlahs, one batily and three baqaraSy with 
a captured Persian baghlah in tow. The action that followed is best related in 
Commander Sawyer^s own words: 

Turned the hands out, and made all possible sail to come up. At 6 a.m. got them 
broad off the lee bow, and found we gained upon them. Beat to action, and pre¬ 
pared to engage. At 7 o’clock fired the larboard bow gun and hoisted our colors. 
Discovered the headmost Buggalow to be completely crowded with men, and having 
in tow a large one. She fired a gun, hoisted a red flag, and dipped it three times, 
apparently in contempt and defiance. The whole then closed, and formed, and fired 
a shot, which fell rather short. The leading Buggalow immediately returned it, and 
the shot was seen to take the water about midway. The whole then struck their 
colors, and one of the Buggarahs lowered her sail, and pulled towards us, evidently 
with the intention of attracting our attention. On minutely observing her found she 
was full of men. There was now no doubt of this being the piratical fleet belonging 
to Aboothabee, and the Arab pilot confidently assured us they were. On closing, he 
recognised the vessels, and declared the leading one contained Shaikh Sultan bin 
Shakboot. On finding we were gaining he cast off the tow, and they lowered their 
sails and closed within pistol-shot, with the other boats formed on their beam for 
battle. We immediately stood between them, having just room to do so without 
touching, having the Shaikh’s Buggalow on the starboard, and the tow on the lar¬ 
board side. In passing between them we poured into each a broadside, round and 
grape, the guns nearly touching. The crew of the Shaikh’s vessel, cheered, crying 
‘Allah Akbar al Kaffer’. Some were seen in the act of attempting to throw grapnels 
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into us, but were immediately shot. About ninety or a hundred men rushed towards 
the head with their long spears, which touched our quarter, for the purpose of 
boarding us, in which they failed, having met with a most destructive fire from small 
arms. There must have been at least two hundred men in this vessel, and they pre¬ 
sented a most formidable phalanx, with their towering spears. Very serious damage 
must have been sustained by these vessels, as large splinters were seen flying in all 
directions. Immediately after passing, about ninety men jumped overboard from 
the tow, and were picked up by the Shaikh’s vessel, who hoisted her sail and stood 
to the northward, accompanied by one of the Buteels, which afterwards parted. 
Endeavoured to close with him but he outsailed us. Shifted the bow gun to the 
bridle port, in the hope of being enabled to cripple him, but without effect, the shot 
falling short. The remainder of the boats hauled up for the abandoned Buggalow 
and stripped her of her sail and some other small articles, and then stood to the S.W. 
At 9 o’clock observed the chase heaving overboard some articles that we could not 
make out. The wind decreasing, plied his sweeps, by which he gained. Lowered the 
two cutters, sent them ahead to tow, and got out the longest oars for sweeps, but 
without effect. We continued the chase until sunset, when he rounded the eastern 
point of Polior, about five miles ahead of us. Having lost sight of her, and night 
coming on, deemed it advisable to give over the pursuit in our present direction, and 
hauled up to the southward, in the expectation of meeting with her at daylight.* 

Although Sawyer failed to come up with the pirate fleet again the following 
day, the action off the Great Tomb broke the back of the Bani Yas uprising. 
It proved also to be the last engagement of any consequence fought by the 
Gulf squadron with the maritime tribes of the Arabian coast. Captain Hen- 
nell arrived off Abu Dhabi in Amherst on 19 April. A few hours later Shaikh 
Khalifah ibn Shakhbut agreed, though not until some sharp exchanges had 
taken place, to call in his ships, restore the captured vessels and their crews, 
and pay compensation for the plundered cargoes. Hennell then sailed for 
Basidu to await the execution of these promises. Throughout the greater part 
of May three cruisers lay off Abu Dhabi to ensure that they were kept, and 
before the month was out the Bani Yas had made restitution. All the vessels 
and prisoners had been restored, a sum of $M.T. 25,000 (about ;£5,ooo) had 
been paid as compensation for the cargoes and the murdered seamen, and 
the nakhudas of the two dhows which had plundered the Daria Daulut and 
the other vessel under British colours had been surrendered to the British 
authorities. Both were later tried at Bombay on charges of piracy. One, 
Muhammad ibn Saqr ibn Dhiyab, a member of the AI Bu Falah, the ruling 
family of Abu Dhabi, was the commander of the dhow Mombasa which had 
led the fight against the Elphinstone, He was found guilty and sentenced to 
transportation for life. The case against the other, Muhammad ibn Majid, 
a renegade Qasimi, failed for lack of witnesses, so he was sent back to the 
Gulf for punishment by his tribal chieftain.^ 

‘ [I.O.] Board's Colins., vol. 1596, Colin. 64625, Sawyer to Commodore Elwon, Basidu, 
18 Apr. 1835. 

^ Most of the correspondence concerning the Bani Yas outbreak and its suppression may 
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While Hennell waited at Basidu during May for Khalifah ibn Shakhbut to 
fulfil his promises, he gave a great deal of thought to the question of how 
future outbreaks at sea might be prevented. The Bani Yas outbreak had 
clearly been caused by the economic distress brought on by their long drawn- 
out war with the Qawasim. The loss of the pearl fishery for 1834 had been the 
last straw. The economy of the maritime tribes depended almost wholly upon 
the annual pearl fishery and their trading voyages to Basra, Bombay, Zanzibar, 
and the Red Sea. If these activities were halted or curtailed by maritime 
warfare, the results could be severe not only for themselves but for the trade 
of the Gulf in general. The Bani Yas outbreak was only the latest, albeit the 
most severe, manifestation of the unhappy and dangerous consequences of the 
maritime tribes’ licence to wage war as they pleased. It had also demonstrated 
the ease with which legitimate warfare—in this instance, the blockade of 
Sauhar by the Regents of Muscat—could degenerate into indiscriminate 
piracy. Yet there was not the faintest chance that the tribes would agree, on 
their own initiative, to restrict their right to make war among themselves, 
whatever the benefits that might result. Their very temperaments and habits 
prevented them from taking such a step. Past experience had shown that the 
only way in which they could be brought to agree to a restriction of hostilities 
at sea was for the British Government to assume responsibility for enforcing 
maritime peace and arbitrating in maritime disputes. But the Court of Direc¬ 
tors had, as recently as August 1834, forbidden the Government of Bombay 
to assume any such role.^ Whatever the Court might decree, however, it had 
been plain for years that circumstances would eventually compel the British 
authorities in India to depart from the policy of neutrality laid down by 
Mountstuart Elphinstone and adhered to up to this time. Of these circum¬ 
stances the outbreak of the Bani Yas proved the most compelling and decisive. 

Shaikh Shakhbut ibn Dhiyab, father of Shaikh Khalifah, arrived at Basidu 
in mid-May to pay the compensation due from the Bani Yas. At the time of his 
arrival Hennell was entertaining Shaikh Sultan ibn Saqr, paramount shaikh 
of the Qawasim, who had taken advantage of the Resident’s presence at Basidu 
to burden him with his latest list of grievances. In the fortuitous presence of 
the two chieftains Hennell saw a chance of eflFecting a temporary settlement 
of Qasimi-Bani Yas differences, which would enable both tribes to participate 
in the 1835 pearling season.^ He also thought that the other shaikhs of the 

be found in [I.O.] Board's Colins,^ vol. 1596, Colin. 64625. See also [I.O.] Bombay Pol. 
Letters Recd.^ vol. 18, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 7 Dec. 1835 (No. 57 Pol. Dept.). Muham¬ 
mad ibn Majid escaped punishment by leaping overboard from the ship on which he was 
travelling and swimming ashore a few miles from Sharjah. Some years later he was reported 
to be leading a peaceful and exemplary life. (See [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 
91, enclos. to Sec. Letter 23 of 15 Mar. 1848, Hennell to A. Malet (Chief Secy., Bombay), 
16 Feb. 1848 (No. 68 Pol. Dept.).) 

* See [I.O.] Pol. Desp. to Bombayy vol. 4, Court to Gov.-in-Council, 20 Aug. 1834 (No. 
10 Pol. Dept.), and above, pp. 238 and 248. 

^ The main pearling season in the Gulf, the Ghaus al-Kabir^ or ‘Gr?9t Diving’, began in 
April and lasted uritil early Octpher^ 
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coast might be persuaded to join in a temporary peace settlement, and he 
therefore dispatched a cruiser to Dubai and 'Ajman to fetch Shaikh Ubaid ibn 
Sahd of the A 1 Bu Falasah and Shaikh Rashid ibn Hamad of the Nahm to 
Basidu. Hennell was under no illusion that he would be able to effect a general 
and permanent settlement among the shaikhs: their interests were so opposed 
and their demands upon one another so extreme as to render any such settle¬ 
ment out of the question. What was more, as Hennell discovered in separate 
interviews with them, they all insisted upon any settlement being guaranteed 
by the British Government. As this was a condition which Hennell could not 
accept, he confined himself to proposing to the shaikhs that they observe a 
truce at sea for the duration of the 1835 pearling season. As the proposal 
did not require them to renounce any of their real or fancied claims upon one 
another, while at the same time it secured to them the advantage of an 
uninterrupted pearl fishery, the shaikhs accepted it unreservedly. On 21 May 
1835 they affixed their seals to the first maritime truce. It provided for a 
suspension of hostilities at sea from 22 Muharram 1251/21 May 1835 to 
29 Rajab 1251/21 November 1835, for the payment of compensation by the 
shaikhs for any maritime aggression committed by their subjects upon one 
another during that time, and for the notification of any breaches of the truce 
to the Resident or the commodore of the Gulf squadron, who would subse¬ 
quently take whatever measures were necessary to obtain redress, the shaikhs 
agreeing to forgo their right of retaliation. The shaikhs also undertook to 
attempt, four weeks before the expiry of the truce, to renew it on a permanent 
basis. If they failed in their efforts and decided to resume hostilities on the 
expiration of the truce, they were to inform the Resident of their intention 
to do so.^ 

Although the truce bore a resemblance to Malcolm’s proposal in 1828 that 
the pearl banks be regarded as neutral ground in warfare at sea among the 
tribes,^ it went much further in that it proscribed maritime warfare for a 
definite period and stipulated penalties for infringements. It was Hennell who 
invented the maritime truce, and the distinction of being the architect of the 
Trucial System is his. 

Reporting the conclusion of the truce to his government, Hennell warned 
them not to expect too much from it. The most that could be hoped for was 
that victims of aggressions at sea would not seek to retaliate in kind but would 
seek redress through the British authorities in the Gulf. If the truce proved 
satisfactory, the shaikhs might be persuaded to agree to its renewal the follow¬ 
ing year. The chief threat to the success of the system, Hennell thought, 
would lie in the temptation for a tribe strong in maritime resources, like the 
Qawasim, to seek revenge at sea for aggressions committed against it on land. 
The truce, furthermore, did not do away with maritime warfare among the 

* [I.O.] Board's Colins., vol. 1596, Colin. 64625, Hennell to W. H. Macnaghten (Chief 
Secy, to Govt, of India), Basidu, 26 May 1835. The truce is reprinted in full in Appendix II 
below, ^ See above, p. 2IQ, 
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tribes absolutely, and seaborne commerce in the Gulf was thus still liable to 
suffer from the repercussions of such warfare. Hennell had, therefore, at the 
time that the truce was signed, got each of the Piratical Shaikhs to agree to 
recognize the main channel of Gulf* shipping along the Persian coast as a 
neutral maritime highway, along which their war dhows would not be allowed 
to cruise at any time of the year. To make sure that the shaikhs fully under¬ 
stood this limitation, Hennell designated a line drawn between the islands of 
Abu Musa and Sirri as constituting the southern boundary of this highway, 
and he obtained from each of them a promise to confine their maritime con¬ 
flicts to the south of this line. The following January, while Hennell was on 
furlough, the new Resident, Major James Morison, moved the restrictive line 
further from the Persian coast, after it had been pointed out to him by officers 
of the Gulf squadron that Abu Musa and Sirri were notorious pirate lairs. 
The new line ran from Sha'am, on the western side of the Musandam penin¬ 
sula, to a point ten miles south of Abu Musa and onwards to the island of 
Sir Abu Nu'air.^ When the Qasimi chieftain, Sultan ibn Saqr, was informed 
of the change he protested that it prevented him from sending his dhows 
around Ras Musandam into the Gulf of 'Oman to defend his possessions 
around Khaur Fakkan. Morison rejected the protest with the curt reminder 
that he had only got possession of Khaur Fakkan by exploiting the troubles in 
'Oman at the close of 1834. His real reason for refusing to listen to Sultan’s 
protests, Morison told his superiors, was that the restriction would close off 
the most vulnerable section of the Gulf shipping track from cruising Qasimi 
dhows, as well as affording the Sultan of Muscat some relief from Qasimi 
depredations.^ 

The truce worked smoothly and not a single infraction of it was reported 
up to the time of its expiry on 21 November. On the other hand, the Piratical 
Shaikhs betrayed no outward sign of appreciating its benefits or of desiring 
to convert it into permanent form. The test came after 21 November, when 
they were free to resume warfare at sea. The months passed and they showed 
no disposition to do so. When spring came Morison asked them if they wanted 
to renew the truce for the coming pearl season. They said they did, and the 
new truce was signed on 13 April 1836. It resembled the first one, except 
in that it was to run for eight months and included among its signatories the 
Shaikh of Umm ul-Qaiwain. He had been omitted the previous year because 
Sultan ibn Saqr had claimed him as a dependant. His admission in 1836 
meant that all the principal signatories of the General Treaty of 1820 had 
subscribed to the maritime truce—with the exception of the Shaikh of Bah¬ 
rain. The immediate reasons for Bahrain’s exclusion from the truce, in 1835 


* See Map ii at end. The line shown on the map in Bombay Selections XXIV does not take 
into account Morison^s adjustment. 

2 [I.O.] Precis of Gulf Corresp,, 1801-1853, pp. 195-6, Morison to Chief Secy. Bombay, 
21 Jan, 1836; and Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 67, Lieut. A. B. Kemball, ‘Observations on 
the Past Policy of the British Government towards the Arab Tribes of the Persian Gulf.’ 
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as well as in 1836, were twofold. In the first place, it was not thought necessary 
to include states, like Bahrain and Kuwait, which were not addicted to piracy. 
Secondly, and more important, there was still a possibility that Saiyid Sahd 
of Muscat might make yet another attempt to conquer Bahrain, in which case 
the British Government might find themselves in the embarrassing position 
of having to coerce Sahd into affording redress for his attack.^ Strange to say, 
it was internal disaffection in the Bahrain dominions that was to pose the most 
serious threat to maritime peace in the Gulf in the years after 1835. 

# * * 

Shaikh 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad had wielded sole authority in Bahrain since 
the death of his nephew and co-ruler, Shaikh Khalifah ibn Salman, in May 
1834. So bad was his government, and so feeble his authority over his head¬ 
strong sons and kinsmen, that Bahrain rapidly fell into a state of disorder. 
Towns decayed, trade declined abruptly, and emigration reached alarming 
figures, as many of the island inhabitants fled from the extortions of the A 1 
Khalifah. In 1835 t)in 'Ali and A 1 Bu 'Ainain tribes at Huwailah, on 

the Qatar coast, rebelled against 'Abdullah’s rule. A peace was patched up 
between them through the mediation of Saiyid Sa'id’s eldest son, Hilal, but 
it was almost immediately broken by one of 'Abdullah’s family, who attacked 
Huwailah, sank a vessel there, and killed a relative of the A 1 bin 'Ali chief, 
'Isa ibn Tarif. When he demanded compensation from 'Abdullah all that he 
got in reply was an assurance that there would be no recurrence of the attack. 
Dissatisfied, 'Isa ibn Tarif and the A 1 bin 'Ali and A 1 Bu 'Ainain renounced 
their allegiance to Bahrain and migrated en masse to Abu Dhabi at the end of 
the year.^ The first maritime truce had now expired, and there was a danger 
that Khalifah ibn Shakhbut might seize upon the presence of the refugee 
tribes in his shaikhdom as an excuse to attack Bahrain and its shipping. He 
was still in a sullen mood over his chastisement the previous spring, and in 
any case he was not bound by the terms of the truce to refrain from attacking 
non-signatory states. The unhappy consequences that might ensue from an 
Abu Dhabi-Bahrain war persuaded Major Morison, shortly after he had 
altered the position of the restrictive line in January 1836, to continue the line 
north-westwards and thereby seal off the area of possible conflict around 
Bahrain from the main shipping lane. A notification was accordingly issued to 
the Piratical Shaikhs that the restrictive line would henceforth extend beyond 
Sir Abu Nu'air Island, through Halul Island, to a point ten miles off Ras 
Rakan, at the tip of the Qatar peninsula, and from there through Quraiyin 


* See [I.O.] Bombay SelectioTis XXIVy p. 69, Kemball, ‘Past Policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment towards the Arab Tribes.’ 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec, Letters, vol. 13, enclos. to Sec. Letter 67 of 18 May 1839, 
Summary by J. P. Willoughby (Pol, Secy, to Govt.) of the dispute between ‘Abdullah ibn 
Ahmad and *Isa ibn Tarif, Bombay, 25 Feb. 1839; and Lorimer, Gazetteer, i. 794-5. 
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Island to Ras al-Zaur on the Arabian coast below Kuwait.^ Shaikh 'Abdullah 
was also notified of the modification and asked to signify in writing his accep¬ 
tance in general of the restrictive line. He did so on 26 March 1836.2 

It was somewhat odd that a maritime ruler who had been deliberately 
excluded from the Trucial System should have been the first to make formal 
recognition of the restrictive line. The thought struck the Court of Directors 
when they came to review the setting-up of the Trucial System, and in 
September 1837 they wrote to the Governor of Bombay to ask why all the 
shaikhs who had subscribed to the maritime truces of 1835 and 1836 could not 
be made to give written undertakings to observe the restrictive line. Hennell, 
who had returned to the Gulf as officiating Resident at the start of 1837, 
replied that the Piratical Shaikhs could not be hurried into surrendering all 
their old rights of maritime warfare at once. It was enough that a start had 
been made with the Trucial System: no good purpose would be served by 
irritating them unnecessarily. He offered the counter-suggestion that it be 
made a practice, in the event of any shaikh giving notice, on the expiry of the 
current truce, of his intention to wage war at sea upon a rival, to require him 
to sign a written undertaking to respect the restrictive line. The suggestion 
was approved by the Bombay Government and the Court accepted it.^ 
Towards the middle of 1838 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad decided to force the 
rebel A 1 bin 'Ali and A 1 Bu 'Ainain tribes to abandon their refuge at Abu 
Dhabi and return to Huwailah and to his authority. Hennell tried to dissuade 
him from such a step by pointing out that while Tsa ibn Tarif and his 
protector, Khalifah ibn Shakhbut, could not raise a naval force of sufficient 
strength to attack Bahrain, they could cause a lot of damage to Bahrain’s trade 
and shipping. For two years now, the Resident went on, he and Major Morison 
had discouraged Tsa ibn Tarif and his followers from seeking to revenge 
themselves upon 'Abdullah by attacking Bahrain’s trade. 'Abdullah, on the 
other hand, had made no constructive effort to settle his dispute with his 
former subjects, but had steadfastly refused to compensate them for the 
suffering they had endured at his hands. He could not with justice, Hennell 
told 'Abdullah, go on restraining 'Isa ibn Tarif from seeking redress by force 
of arms, and he was therefore withdrawing from the dispute.^ Though some¬ 
what taken aback by the Resident’s stern attitude, 'Abdullah resolved to go 
ahead with his plan to attack 'Isa ibn Tarif. He shrewdly asked Hennell to 
allow him to ignore the restrictive line in his operations against the AI bin 
'Ali chief, reckoning thereby to force the Resident, out of concern for the 

^ See Map ii at end. 

^ [I.O.] Board's Colins.y vol. 1767, Colin. 72463, Hennell to Willoughby, Bushire, 15 May 
1838, and Bombay Selections XXIVy p. 67, Kemball, ‘Past Policy of the British Government 
towards the Arab Tribes.’ 

^ [1*0.] Pol. Desp. to Bombay y Court to Gov.-in-Council, 5 Sept. 1837; and Board's Colins. y 
vol. 1767, Colin. 72463, Hennell to Willoughby, Bushire, 15 May 1838, and L. R. Reid (Pol, 
Secy, to Govt., Bombay) to Hennell, ii July 1838. 

[I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 21, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 30 Sept. 1838. 
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safety of neutral shipping in the Gulf, to forbid the impending conflict and 
compel 'Isa ibn Tarif to return to his jurisdiction. He had badly misjudged 
his man. Hennell had been told earlier by Khalifah ibn Shakhbut that he 
would not support 'Isa ibn Tarif in a war with Bahrain, so that the dangers 
of a widespread conflict in the Gulf were considerably reduced. Hennell told 
Shaikh 'Abdullah, therefore, that, in consideration of his exemplary conduct 
since 1820, the restrictive line would not be held binding upon him. Acknow¬ 
ledging his defeat, 'Abdullah asked Hennell to arrange a settlement between 
him and 'Isa ibn Tarif. The Resident agreed, but the negotiations broke down 
over 'Abdullah’s demand that the British Government should guarantee any 
settlement reached. Hennell refused to do so, out of a conviction, as he 
explained to his superiors, of 'the impropriety of permitting every discon¬ 
tented or disaffected subject to withdraw himself from his own country, and 
seek the shelter of an ostensibly unfriendly port to commit aggressions upon 
his legitimate ruler’.^ 

War between 'Abdullah and 'Isa ibn Tarif followed, and it bore more 
heavily upon the shipowners and merchants of Bahrain than upon 'Isa ibn 
Tarif’s tribesmen. It was still going on early in 1839, when Khurshid Pasha 
appeared on the Arabian shore of the Gulf. Alarmed by the prospect of an 
Egyptian invasion, the merchants of Bahrain appealed to Hennell to try to end 
the fighting so that the shaikhdom might present a united front to the Egyp¬ 
tians. When Hennell’s assistant. Lieutenant Edmunds, visited Bahrain in 
March 1839,^ he had instructions to try to patch up the quarrel between 
'Abdullah and 'Isa ibn Tarif. His efforts to do so foundered on 'Abdullah’s 
demand, as a sine qua non^ for a British guarantee.^ So anxious were the British 
authorities in India to prevent the spread of Egyptian influence among the 
maritime tribes, and in particular to prevent the subversion of Bahrain, that 
they were prepared, despite Hennell’s advice to the contrary, to compel 'Isa 
ibn Tarif to return to his former allegiance. They found no support for their 
view in England, where Hobhouse, the President of the India Board, con¬ 
demned it as ‘improper’. He commended Hennell for withdrawing his media¬ 
tion when he did, and added, '. . . We do not wish the British Government 
to become responsible for the future conduct of any parties either at Bahrein 
or on the Arabian coast, whose proceedings they cannot control, and when 
they have not any means of immediate and effectual interference .’4 The 
defection of 'Abdullah to the Egyptians vindicated Hobhouse’s decision. An 
end was made to this tortuous affair, at least for the time being, by the 
conclusion of an agreement between 'Abdullah and Shaikh Khalifah of Abu 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol, Letters Reed., vol. 21, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 30 Sept. 1838. 

2 See above, p. 305. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec, Letters, vol. 13, enclos. to Sec. Letter 67 of 18 May 1839, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 10 Apr. 1839 (No. 22 Sec. Dept.), enclosing Edmunds to Hennell, n.d. 

^ [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. ii, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 3 Sept. 
1839 (No. 493). See also same series, vol. 10, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, ii July 1839 
(Most Secret). 
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Dhabi, whereby the latter undertook to compel 'Isa ibn Tarif to suspend 
hostilities and to seek a new refuge after the pearl fishery for 1839 had ended. 
At the close of the year 'Isa ibn Tarif informed Hennell that he intended to 
settle, with his followers, on the island of Qais, off the Persian Coast.^ 

* * # 

For the first two years of its operation the Trucial System conferred con¬ 
siderable economic benefits upon the inhabitants of the Pirate Coast which 
they were not slow to perceive. When Hennell arrived off the coast in April 
1837 to arrange for a renewal of the truce for the next eight months he found 
the Piratical Shaikhs—or Trucial Shaikhs as they might now be styled^— 
eager to renew the truce. Indeed, Shaikh Sultan ibn Saqr, the Qasimi chief¬ 
tain, whose tribesmen had once terrorized the Gulf, was now the staunchest 
supporter of the system, and soon after the renewal of the truce for 1837 he 
sent an agent to Hennell to propose that he and his fellow shaikhs should 
subscribe to an engagement to end warfare at sea for ever. Sultan’s prime 
concern, it appeared, was to safeguard those Qasimi vessels which voyaged to 
India during the north-east monsoon and which did not return until after the 
expiration of the truce each November. Hennell told the shaikh’s agent that 
he had no power to conclude such an engagement, nor did he think that the 
British Government would be willing to assume the role of arbiter in every 
maritime dispute that might arise, which an arrangement of this nature would 
inevitably require. His assumption was correct: in November 1837 the 
Governor-General, Auckland, stated emphatically that he would not commit 
his government to interfere in each and every dispute that occurred, but 
would reserve the right to intervene or not, as he saw fit.^ 

Undeterred, Sultan ibn Saqr returned to the theme in April 1838 when 
Hennell visited the coast to renew the truce. Again the Resident refused to 
commit his government to such an arrangement as the shaikh proposed, 
adding that the Trucial System only worked because it gave the shaikhs an 
assurance that when it expired at the close of each pearling season they would 
be free to engage again in quarrelling among themselves. To deprive them 
of this assurance would only embitter their relations. If Shaikh Sultan were 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Lettei^s, vol. 19, enclos. to Sec. Letter 5 of 31 Jan. 1840, 
Hennell to Reid, 27 Dec. 1839 (No. 140 Sec. Dept.). See also, Lorimer, Gasietteer., i. 861. 

^ The term did not come into use until later in the century, though at what date it is not 
easy to say. To the present writer’s knowledge it was first used by the Political Resident, 
Lieut.-Col. E. C. Ross, in the B. Gulf Residency Annual Administration Report for 1875-6 
(p. 2), though the Report itself was put together by the officiating Resident, Capt. W. F. 
Prideaux, in April 1876 while Ross was on leave. (Cf. Lorimer, Gazetteer of P. Gulf, ii. 1427, 
where Lorimer attributes authorship of the term ‘Trucial ‘Oman’ to Capt. F. B. Prideaux, 
Pol. Agent in Bahrain in i904TrRoss used the term again in the Report for 1877-8 (p. 3). It 
is quite Idtely, however, that the term was in use, at least unofficially, much earlier. 

3 [I.O.] Board's Colins., vol. 1767, Colin. 72463, Hennell to Willoughby, Bushire, 29 Apr. 
and 16 Sept. 1837. See also, in same collection, Macnaghten to W. H. Wathen (Pol, Secy, to 
Govt., Bombay), Fort William, 29 Nov. 1837. 
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concerned only for the safety of Qasimi vessels returning from India at the 
turn of each year, his fears might be stilled, Hennell suggested, by extending 
the duration of the truce from eight months to twelve. Sultan accepted this 
proposal, and, the consent of the other shaikhs being obtained, the first annual 
truce was drawn up and signed on 18 April 1838. Thereafter it was renewed 
in the spring of each year.^ 

From 1835 to 1843 hardly a single case of piracy requiring the intervention 
of the British authorities in the Gulf was committed by the inhabitants of the 
Trucial Coast. Fighting broke out on the pearl banks between Bani Yas from 
Abu Dhabi and A 1 Bu Falasah from Dubai in the summer of 1839, which led 
to the temporary abandonment of the fishery and the dispatch of a cruiser to 
the banks to investigate. But after warnings had been issued to the shaikhs 
concerned to restrain their subjects, the fishery was resumed.^ A cruiser had 
to be sent to Dubai in the spring of 1841 to compel the return of three Abu 
Dhabi baqaras pirated by the Qubaisat, a renegade branch of the Bani Yas 
which had found refuge at Dubai. A couple of shots fired over the town con¬ 
vinced the Shaikh, Maktum ibn Buti, that it would be politic to make restitu¬ 
tion. Both instances were products of the bitter enmity that existed between 
the Bani Yas of Abu Dhabi, and their rulers, the A 1 Bu Falah, and the A 1 
Bu Falasah of Dubai, an enmity which has persisted down to the present day. 
The most serious crimes committed at sea between 1835 and 1843 were the 
work of pirates who dwelt outside, or on the fringes of, the Trucial Coast. 
The Qubaisat section of the Bani Yas had seceded from Abu Dhabi in 
1835-6, to avoid paying their share of the indemnity imposed upon the tribe 
for the outbreak of 1835, and to be able to continue to practise piracy. They 
settled at Khaur al-'Udaid, at the eastern foot of Qatar, where they raised 
a settlement which rapidly became a piratical resort. To show the Qubaisat 
and others that the dangerous and reef-strewn waters off south-eastern Qatar 
did not render them immune from attack, Hennell sent two sloops and a 
schooner to cruise down the east coast of Qatar in 1836. The squadron called 
at Dauhah, Wakra, and 'Udaid, and took undertakings from the shaikhs at 
those places that they would seize any pirates and their boats that sought 
refuge with them, or pay an indemnity. In May 1837, after getting permission 
from the Resident, Khalifah ibn Shakhbut descended upon 'Udaid, killed 
fifty of its inhabitants, scattered the rest, and destroyed the settlement. A 
number of the Qubaisat fled to Dauhah, and later to Dubai. Eventually they 
were reconciled with Khalifah ibn Shakhbut and returned to Abu Dhabi.^ 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, pp. 69^0, Kemball, Fast Policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment towards the Arab Tribes’, citing Hennell to Chief Secy., Bombay, 19 Apr. 1838 (No. 
II Pol. Dept.). 

2 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 18, enclos. to Sec. Letter 127 of 28 Nov. 1839, 
Hennell to Chief Secy., Bombay, 2 Oct. 1839 (No. 89 Pol. Dept.); and enclos. to Sec. Letter 
133 of 24 Dec. 1839, Hennell to Chief Secy., Bombay, 24 Oct. 1839. 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, pp. 478-80, Lieut. A, B- Kemball, 'Historical Sketch pf 
the Beniyas, 1832-1843.’ 
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The most notorious pirate of these years was Jasim ibn Jabir Raqraqi, who 
operated from Dauhah and other villages on the east coast of Qatar. After 
a particularly brutal act of piracy by him, the whole Gulf squadron, led by 
the steamer Sesostris^ with Commodore Brucks on board, sailed for Dauhah 
in February 1841, with instructions from Hennell to exact compensation from 
Jasim ibn Jabir for his victims or their relatives. Jasim at first refused to 
comply with the demand, but he changed his mind after Brucks had warned 
the townspeople to evacuate the town and had lobbed a couple of shells into 
the fort.^ 

It had become customary since the late eighteen-twenties for the Resident 
to make an annual tour of the Arabian side of the Gulf, usually in the spring 
of each year. From 1836 onwards the Resident’s tour was made for the 
principal purpose of renewing the maritime truce. On occasions, when the 
truce was under strain from the animosities and rivalries of its members, the 
Resident would be accompanied by the Gulf squadron. He was often asked 
to intervene in disputes among the shaikhs, and sometimes he would do so 
on his own initiative if he thought that the peace of the Gulf was in jeopardy. 
His efforts at reconciliation never went beyond the stage of mediation, as the 
British Government had steadfastly refused to implicate themselves in any 
way in the execution of settlements reached. They were still haunted by the 
memory of the Bani Bu 'Ali expedition and the lesson it had taught of the 
consequences of involvement in the domestic politics of Arabia. The Resi¬ 
dent’s interviews with the maritime Arabian shaikhs were always held on 
board a cruiser, so as to avoid any occasion for resentment should he go ashore 
at one place and not at another. There was another reason for this precaution, 
and that was to lessen the chances of an incident occurring, involving him 
personally, which might have embarrassing consequences. 

On every tour the Resident took with him, in accordance with local custom, 
gifts for the shaikhs. The standard items were money, shawls, pistols, scarlet 
cloth, and gunpowder. Efforts were also made to meet the shaikhs’ requests 
for specific items, such as compasses, telescopes, ceremonial swords, or spec¬ 
tacles. Medical treatment was often given them or their relatives or tribesmen 
by the cruisers’ surgeons, or by the Residency surgeon, should he accompany 
the Resident, and sometimes heavy calls were made upon the Residency 
apothecary, usually for specifics to stimulate the shaikhs’ already remarkable 
sexual appetites. At the height of the pearling season one or two cruisers 
would make a tour of the banks. Ideally, a cruiser should have been stationed 
on the banks throughout the season, but none could ever be spared from the 
other duties for that length of time. The impracticability of maintaining order 
by occasional visits is made clear by the fact that anything from 30,000 to 

* [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Lettersy vol. 30, enclos. to Sec. Letter 18 of ^6 Mar. 1841, 
Hennell to Willoughby, iz and 13 Feb, 1841 (Nos. ii and 12 Pol. Dept.); and vol, 31, 
enclos. to Sec. Letter 29 of 26 Apr. 1841, Brucks to Capt. R. Oliver (Superintendent, I.N.), 
27 Feb. 1841 (No. 44). 
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40,000 men might be at work on the banks at the height of the season. Com¬ 
modore Brucks, on a tour of the banks in August 1841, estimated that there 
were from 2,400 to 2,500 boats employed in the waters between Bahrain and 
the island of Sir Bani Yas, manned by some 37,000-38,000 men.^ Although 
outbreaks of violence on the banks were now relatively infrequent they still 
occurred. Most were caused by attempts to recapture absconding debtors who 
had fled from the jurisdiction of one shaikh to that of another, or to recover 
the amount of the debt from the vessel or tribe to which they had attached 
themselves. A more serious danger to the truce was the temptation for a shaikh 
to take advantage of the absence of most of the men of a neighbouring shaikh- 
dom at the fishery to attack their home port. Such a case occurred in 1841, 
when Shaikh Khalifah of Abu Dhabi attacked and looted Dubai while it was 
half-deserted. Shaikh Maktum of Dubai called on the Qawasim of Sharjah 
and Ras al-Khaima for aid, and Shaikh Khalifah replied by raiding Qasimi 
territory as far as Sharjah. Half the Sharjah boats returned from the banks to 
defend their homes, while the Qasimi shaikh of Lingah, on the Persian coast, 
sent a hundred men across the Gulf to help his kinsmen.^ 

Shortly before this incident took place the Government of Bombay had 
suggested to Hennell that the satisfactory working of the Trucial System since 
1835 indicated that a truce of a more permanent nature, such as that proposed 
by Shaikh Sultan ibn Saqr in 1837, might be concluded by the Trucial 
Shaikhs. Hennell advised strongly against putting such a proposal to them 
for the very reason that had caused the Abu Dhabi-Dubai-Sharjah clash. The 
restraint imposed by the maritime truce, he explained, bore more heavily upon 
those tribes, like the Qawasim, whose strength lay primarily in their maritime 
resources, than upon those, like the Bani Yas, whose power was predominantly 
land-based. Shaikh Khalifah of Abu Dhabi was free at any time to make war 
upon the Qawasim, who were a less formidable military power, while the 
Qawasim, who were the superiors of the Bani Yas at sea, were precluded by 
the terms of the maritime truce from retaliating by naval means. Shaikh 
Sultan ibn Saqr had shown admirable restraint in refusing to employ his naval 
superiority against Abu Dhabi, and in electing to secure to his people the 
benefits of an uninterrupted pearling season. Over the previous two or three 
years he had been able to appease his subjects^ desire for revenge by reminding 
them of the opportunities for retaliation which would be open to them when 
the annual truce expired^ Usually, when the truce expired, the attraction of 
a secure pearl fishery outweighed the charms of tribal warfare in his subjects' 
eyes, enabling him to renew the truce for another year. Any prolongation of 
the truce beyond a year, Hennell believed, would deprive the tribes of the 


^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 36, enclos. to Sec. Letter 79 of 30 Sept. 1841, 
Brucks to Hennell, 25 Aug. 1841. A feature of this fishery, Brucks noted, was the increase in 
the number of boats from Abu Dhabi and a decrease in those from Bahrain, owing to internal 
troubles in the island. He recalled that Bahrain and Qatar had sent 1,540 boats to the fishery 
in 1826, whereas in 1841 the number was only 573. ^ Ibid, 
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comfort of knowing that they could, if they wished, go to war at sea every 
spring, and it would probably result in more violations of the truce than there 
had been hitherto.^ 

HennelFs advice was considered sound by the Bombay Government, and 
they decided not to press the matter any further. The India Board, however, 
took another view. It was, it informed the Government of Bombay in Sep¬ 
tember 1841, in favour of a longer truce, and it even looked forward to the 
day when the Trucial Shaikhs might 'extend the Truce to their disputes on 
shore, and submit to the mediation of the British Government, which, for so 
great a good, we should be unwilling to refuse, abstaining always from all 
armed intervention'.^ Such a radical departure from previous policy can only 
be attributed to the alarm felt at the equivocal behaviour of the shaikhs during 
the Egyptian occupation of eastern Arabia in 1839 and 1840. More directly, 
it can be traced to the increased notice now taken of Gulf affairs by Palmerston 
and Hobhouse. When the Board's orders reached India, the officiating Resi¬ 
dent in the Gulf, Lieutenant-Colonel H. D. Robertson—Hennell had gone on 
furlough—was instructed to sound the Trucial Shaikhs about their attitude 
towards a longer truce. Robertson's inquiries led him to conclude that the 
time was not yet ripe for such a measure. Khalifah ibn Shakhbut, who had 
campaigned by land against Sharjah and Ras al-Khaima in the winter of 
1841-2 without much success, was still smarting from his failure, and was in 
no mood to agree to any extension of the truce, either in time or in scope.^ 

Hennell took the matter up when he returned to the Gulf at the close of 
1842. The following March he deputed his assistant. Lieutenant A. B. Kem- 
ball of the Bombay Artillery, to the Trucial Coast to ascertain whether the 
shaikhs, and Khalifah ibn Shakhbut in particular, had had second thoughts. 
Kemball found that all of them, including Shaikh Khalifah, were willing to 
subscribe to a truce of the duration he proposed to them, viz. ten years. On 
I June 1843 the Ten Years' Truce was signed on the Trucial Coast in Hen- 
nell's presence. By its terms the Trucial Shaikhs bound themselves to observe 
an inviolable truce at sea for ten years, and at the end of that time to endeavour 
to conclude a lasting peace at sea or to arrange for an extension of the truce. 
Each shaikh undertook to afford full redress for any aggressions committed 
by his subjects at sea upon any other party to the truce, and to refrain from 
retaliating for aggressions committed upon his subjects. He would seek re¬ 
dress only at the hands of the British Government, the guarantor of the truce. 
Hennell's hand can be plainly seen in the fourth and final article of the agree¬ 
ment, which ended, '. . . In the event of our being unable to come to a satis¬ 
factory adjustment regarding our respective claims, we hereby bind ourselves 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 39, enclos. to Sec. Letter 107 of 31 Dec. 1841, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 19 Oct. 1841 (No. 58 Pol. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 15, Draft to Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, 
28 Sept. 1841 (No. 786). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec, Letters, vol. 46, enclos. to Sec. Letter 69 of 17 June 1842, 
Robertson to Reid, 28 Apr. 1842 (No. 70 Pol. Dept.). 
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to give notice ... to the British Resident of our intention to renew hostilities 
after the expiration of the term now fixed upon for this truce, viz. the end of 
the month of May 1853.** 

No mention was made in the agreement of warfare on land. Indeed, to make 
it quite clear to the shaikhs not only that the British Government considered 
themselves bound solely to guard the peace at sea, but also that they shunned 
any responsibility for interference in disputes on shore, the shaikhs had been 
informed before the agreement was signed that attacks made from the land 
upon vessels at anchor in creeks or lagoons, or drawn up on shore, would not 
be considered maritime aggressions. Two further points that required clari¬ 
fication were the transport of arms by sea, and the right of a shaikh to compel 
the return of a subject who had fled from his authority and found asylum in 
a neighbouring shaikhdom. The transport of arms by sea was prohibited 
because it afforded to a shaikh’s enemies justifiable grounds for attacking 
shipping used for such a purpose, thereby violating the truce. The second 
question was bound up with the problem of absconding debtors, in particular 
those who had borrowed money at the start of a pearling season with a promise 
to repay it at the close. To interfere with the traditional rights of asylum, and 
the limitations governing the exercise of those rights, either by compelling the 
return of the fugitive debtor or by restraining his lawful shaikh from appre¬ 
hending him on the pearl banks at a later season, as often happened, would 
have involved a degree of interference in the internal affairs of the shaikhdoms 
which Hennell did not think it wise to assume at this stage. It would, besides, 
have deprived the tribesmen of a valuable safeguard against oppression by 
their shaikhs.^ 

The success of the Trucial System since its inception in 1835 had been due, 
in large measure, to the patience, perseverance, and skill of Samuel Hennell, 
He had initially solved the vexed problem of containing maritime warfare 
within certain limits, so that its repercussions would not harm innocent ship¬ 
ping, and in the application of this solution he had been both tactful and firm. 
The essential difference between the Trucial System and the General Treaty 
of 1820 was that, whereas the General Treaty sought to suppress piracy by 
punishment, the purpose of the maritime truces was to prevent piracy by 
eradicating its ultimate cause^lmaritime warfare. The, General Treaty, how¬ 
ever, had been a necessary stage in the imposition of maritime peace in the 
Gulf: without it, the Piratical Shaikhs might never have been brought to 
subscribe to the Trucial System, or to observe it afterwards. Much of the 
success of the Trucial System was due to the effectiveness of the system of 
‘watch and cruise’ initiated after 1820, especially in impressing shaikhs with 

* Aitchison, Treaties^ x. 134-5. The signatories of the truce were Sultan ibn Saqr of Sharjah 
and Ras al-Khaima, Khalifah ibn Shakhbut of Abu Dhabi, Maktum ibn Buti of Dubai, *Abdul 
'Aziz ibn Rashid of 'Ajman, and 'Abdullah ibn Rashid of Umm al-Qaiwain. 

^ See [I.O.] Board's Colins., vol. 2050, Colin. 93534, Kemball to Willoughby, Basidu, 26 Mar. 
1843 (No'. 243 Pol. Dept.). A solution to the problem was not found until 1879. (See below, 
p- 834.) 
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the British Government’s determination to maintain the peace at sea. Whereas 
before 1835 it had often been necessary to coerce the shaikhs into affording 
redress for misdemeanours committed by their subjects at sea, after that date 
coercion was rarely needed. Indeed, so changed had the shaikhs’ outlook 
become by the time of the conclusion of the Ten Years’ Truce that they 
often acted on their own initiative to punish infractions of the truce by 
their subjects, even before these had been brought to the notice of the Resi¬ 
dent. Sometimes they even went further and acted to prevent the commission 
of piracy. The Shaikh of 'Ajman, for example, when a Qasimi vessel from 
Lingah ran aground in a storm off *Ajman in 1845, hastened to the scene with 
his brothers, sword in hand, and swore to cut down the first man who tried 
to plunder the vessel. Perhaps the greatest incentive to observe the truce came 
from the economic benefits it conferred. One indication of the comparative 
security that the Trucial System had brought to the Gulf was the decline in 
the number of European ships engaged in the Gulf trade by the early eighteen- 
forties. It was now safer than it had been for twenty years for Arab vessels to 
carry goods between the Gulf and India, and as their freight rates were much 
lower than those of European vessels, they gradually gained the lion’s share 
of the trade. It was at this period, for example, that Kuwait became one of the 
foremost carriers of the Gulf’s trade.^ 

The success of the Trucial System was also reflected in the decrease in the 
number of cruisers on the Gulf station. To some extent the reduction of the 
squadron’s strength was a case of pis oiler. No steamers could be allocated to 
either the Gulf or the Red Sea station because of the heavy demands made 
on them for the conveyance of troops and mails. There were only seven sailing 
vessels in the Indian Navy in 1844, three sloops, two brigs, and two schooners.^ 
The shortage of vessels meant that some of them were kept on continuous 
service in the Gulf or the Red Sea for periods of up to two, or even three, 
years, with a consequent deterioration in the condition of the ships and the 
fitness of their crews. At the close of 1843 the Superintendent of the Indian 
Navy warned the Governor-in-Council at Bombay that the practice was 

* See [LO.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 50, enclos. to Sec. Letter 104 of 28 Sept. 
1842, Robertson to Chief Secy., Bombay, 23 July 1842 (No. 118 Pol. Dept.). Kuwait was 
temporarily brought into the Trucial System in 1841, though more by accident than by 
design. When Hennell called there in April 1841, on orders from the Home authorities, to 
examine its potentialities as a base (see above, p. 347), he decided to conceal the true object 
of his visit by pretending that he had come to discuss the possibility of Kuwait’s joining the 
Trucial System. Shaikh Sabah, the eldest son of the ruler. Shaikh Jabir, in whose hands the 
government of the shaikhdom rested, owing to his father’s infirmity, said that while he had 
no objections to the maritime truce, he had no desire to form any relationship with the 
Trucial Shaikhs. However, he willingly gave a written undertaking to abstain from maritime 
hostilities for a year, and to refer cases of aggression upon his subjects’ vessels to the Resident 
before taking any retaliatory action himself. The undertaking lapsed the next year and was 
not renewed. (See [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 33, enclos. to Sec. Letter 58 of 
17 July 1841, Hennell to Willoughby, 27 Apr. 1841 (No. 42 Sec. Dept.).) 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 29, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 31 Jan. 1844 (No. 5 
Pol. Dept.). 
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‘destructive of the best interests of the service, ruinous to discipline and 
efficiency, prejudicial to the health of the crew, and a fertile source of dis¬ 
content’. He recommended that no vessel detached for service in the Persian 
or Arabian Gulf should remain there for more than twelve months, and that 
while on station the cruisers should not be detained for long spells in un¬ 
healthy ports like Bushire and Aden, as they had been in the past, but should 
be kept at sea as much as possible, thereby performing the task they had been 
sent there to do, viz. to prevent piracy and protect commerced 

The Governor-in-Council accepted the recommendation and instructed the 
Resident in the Gulf and the Political Agent at Aden to see that it was carried 
into effect. He also asked them to submit plans that would enable the surveil¬ 
lance of the Gulf and the Red Sea to be maintained with three and two vessels 
respectively. Hennell submitted his plan in April 1844, and it was adopted 
without change. While he would have preferred a squadron of four cruisers, 
so that three could always be on station, he thought that the police of the Gulf 
could be performed by three, provided that use was made of the Residency 
schooner. One of the cruisers would leave station for Bombay at the beginning 
of January, and arrive back towards the end of March. A second cruiser would 
then leave for the Presidency and return towards the end of June. All three 
cruisers would remain on station during the height of the pearling season, 
from early July to late September, after which the third cruiser would be 
detached to the Presidency at the beginning of October, and return at the end 
of December. The Residency schooner would make the voyage to Bombay 
twice during the year, in mid-February and early November, and be available 
to maintain communication during the summer months.^ Unfortunately, the 
schooner was wrecked off Qais Island in March 1845, and an application by 
Hennell for her replacement, though supported by the Superintendent of the 
Indian Navy, was rejected on the grounds that the expense (Rs 18,842) could 
not be sanctioned at a time when the government of the Presidency had 
decided upon a policy of the strictest economy.^ 

# * 

Two factors which had contributed to the successful establishment of the 
Trucial System were the absence of the Wahhabis from northern 'Oman 
between 1839 i^ 45 > the relatively stable condition of 'Oman itself 

during these years. The eviction of the Wahhabi garrison from the Buraimi 
Oasis in 1839 has been described elsewhere, as has Captain Hamerton’s 
journey to the oasis and on to Sauhar in 1840. Hamerton, however, was not 

* [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 28, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 30 Dec. 1843 (No. 
90 Pol. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 390, vol. 64, Consuln. 23 of 12 June 1844, Hennell to 
Willoughby, 10 Apr. 1844 (No. 183 Pol. Dept.). 

3 [ 1 , 0 .] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 32, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 30 Sept. 1845 (No. 
106 Pol. Dept.). 
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the first European to penetrate the interior of 'Oman. That distinction belongs 
to two young officers of the Indian Navy, Lieutenants J. R. Wellsted and 
F. Whitelock, who traversed the country at the end of 1835 and the beginning 
of 1836. Some account must be given here of their travels, both because of 
their remarkable nature, and because the narrative left by one of them, 
Wellsted, is the fullest eye-witness description extant today of what 'Oman 
was like over a century ago.^ 

Wellsted set out from Muscat in November 1835, after obtaining Saiyid 
Sa'id’s permission to explore the interior. He sailed to Sur, on the east coast, 
and from there made his way southwards through Ja'alan to the country of 
the Bani Bu 'Ali and Bani Bu Hasan, and further still, to the Wahibah Sands, 
Janabah country. Retracing his steps to Balad Bani Bu 'Ali, Wellsted then 
struck north-westwards up the Wadi Batha' to Badiya, where the Wahhabi, 
Mutlaq al-Mutairi, had met his death at the hands of the Hajariyin in 1813.^ 
From Badiya Wellsted continued up the Wadi Batha' to Samad, where he 
arrived in mid-December. Here he met Whitelock, who had come through the 
mountain passes from Muscat. Together they travelled westwards, through 
Mina and Firq, to Nizwa, in the heart of 'Oman proper. Along the way 
Wellsted had been greatly struck by the sombre appearance of the towns and 
villages and, at the same time, by their fertility. The sombre appearance was 
due in part to the squat, dark-grey houses, set amid dark-green palms against 
a back-drop of bare hills, but also to the way in which the towns were laid 
out. / 

They are erected in artificial hollows, which have been excavated to the depth of 
six or eight feet, and the soil thus removed is left in hillocks around their margins. 
... I found that these, and nearly all the towns in the interior of Oman, owe their 
fertility to the happy manner in which the inhabitants have availed themselves of 
a mode of conducting water to them, a mode, as far as I know, peculiar to this 
country, and at an expense of labour and skill more Chinese than Arabian.^ 

^ A French botanist, Pierre R^mi Aucher-filoy, spent a month in the interior in March 
1838, visiting Nakhl, Ibrah, Nizwa, Jabrin, Izki, Firq, Birkat al-Mauz, and Tanuf. He also, 
according to his own account, reached the summit of the Jabal Akhdhar. Aucher-Floy was 
born at Blois in 1793, studied pharmacy and botany, and in 1829 went to Russia in the hope 
of making his fortune. He was taken up at St. Petersburg by the Turkish Ambassador to 
Russia, and sent to Constantinople to start a Turkish-French newspaper. The venture failed 
and in 1830 Aucher-£loy began a series of journeys through Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, and 
Persia to examine and record the botany of these countries. He arrived at Bushire in January 
1838 from Ispahan and Shiraz, and was given, he relates, ‘the best welcome in the world’ by 
Dr. Mackenzie, the Residency surgeon, who was in charge of the Residency during HennelPs 
absence on leave. He left for Bandar ‘Abbas and Muscat at the end of the month with letters 
of recommendation from Mackenzie, and he was helped by Reuben Aslam, the Company’s 
broker at Muscat, to get away into the interior of 'Oman in the middle of March. He returned 
four weeks later and left for Persia, where he died, the following October, near Ispahan. His 
journals and letters were edited by the Comte Jaubert and published five years later under 
the title Relations de voyages en Orient de 1830 a 1838 ... (2 vols., Paris, 1843). They record 
an astonishing amount of work accomplished on very meagre funds. His travels in 'Oman 
are described in vol. ii, pp. 545-76. ^ See above, p. 127. 

3 Travels in Arabia, i. 92. 
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The method in question was to dig an underground channel, or falaj^ similar 
to the Persian qanaty from a spring in the nearby foothills. Shafts were let 
into the aflaj at intervals from the surface of the ground to allow them to be 
cleaned. The combination of a fertile soil and ample water allowed the cultiva¬ 
tion of fruit on a scale that astonished Wellsted. 'The almond, fig and walnut 
trees are of enormous size, and the fruit clusters so thickly on the orange and 
lime trees that I do not believe a tenth part can be gathered. Above all towers 
the date-palm, adding its shade to the sombre picture.'^ There was a draw¬ 
back, however, to this happy situation. 'The instant you step from the Desert 
within the Grove, a most sensible change of atmosphere is experienced. The 
air feels cold and damp; the ground in every direction is saturated with 
moisture; and, from the density of the shade, the whole appears dark and 
gloomy.’^ As a result, most of the inhabitants of the towns suffered from 
pulmonary or respiratory disorders, and were generally less healthy than the 
Bedouin of the desert. 

Wellsted and Whitelock reached Nizwa on 22 December. The town, the 
ancient capital of "Oman, was dominated by its huge fort, which was spoken 
of throughout the country as impregnable. Its diameter, Wellsted estimated, 
was nearly 300 feet, and its height, 150. 

... To the height of about 90 feet it has been filled up by a solid mass of earth and 
stones: seven or eight wells have been bored through this, from several of which 
they [the garrison] obtain a plentiful supply of water, and those which are dry serve 
as magazines for their shot and ammunition. ... A wall forty foot high surrounds 
the summit. . . . The natives have not overrated its strength; neither artillery nor 
shells could make much impression; it would be too high to scale, even if the upper 
wall was breached; and the only practicable way which I can conceive would be 
either starving out the garrison, or mining it.3 

A hardly less remarkable feature of Nizwa was that it was the only town in 
inner "Oman from which Saiyid Sa"id derived any revenue, 'and even here\ 
Wellsted noted, ‘it is scarcely more than nominal, for not more than one 
thousand dollars a year are remitted to him\4 

Behind Nizwa towered the massive heights of the Jabal Akhdhar, the 'Green 
Mountain*, so named from the fertile valleys that lie high up among its bare 
limestone peaks. Determined to penetrate the secret behind the mists that 

* Travels^ i. 94. ^ Wellsted, Travels^ i. 99. 

3 Travels in Arabia^ i. 121-2. Lieut. C. S. D. Cole, of the surveying brig Palinurus, vt^ho 
visited Nizwa in December 1845, estimated the height of the fort at about 80 feet, but he 
might only have been measuring from the level to which it had been filled up. Cole journeyed 
from A 1 Ashkharah, on the coast of Ja'alan, up the Wadi Batha* to Badiya, and on to Nizwa. 
He visited Tanuf and the foothills of the Jabal Akhdhar, and then made his way to Muscat. 
(See ‘An Account of an Overland Journey from Leshkairee to Meskat and the “Green Moun¬ 
tains” of Oman’, Trans, Bombay Geog. Soc., vii (1847-9), 106-19.) 

* Travels^ i. 125. Cf. Aucher-£loy, Relations de voyages, ii. 575-6: ‘Le Cheik de Mascate 
n’a du reste qu’une autorit6 fort pr6caire sur les Cheiks de I’int^rieur, qui ont pour lui une 
d6f6rence, mais ne lui donnent ni argent ni soldats, et si Tlmam voulait 6tre exigeant, ils 
seraient fort en 6tat de le braver dans leurs forteresses.’ 
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shrouded the Jabal Akhdhar, Wellsted and Whitelock set oflF from Nizwa 
on 26 December up the mountain track that led through Tanuf. No other 
European was to see what they saw for more than a hundred years afterwards. 
On 28 December they reached the valley and village of Sait—‘a wilder, more 
romantic, or more singular spot . . . can scarcely be imagined’.^ Along the 
precipitous walls of the valley, perched on crags and other outcrops, were 
several stone houses, one above the other, some with their walls built up so 
as to appear a continuation of the valley wall, and all giving the impression 
from below of hanging in space. The valley itself abounded in fruits and trees: 
‘pomegranates, citrous, almonds, nutmegs, and walnuts, with coffee bushes 
and vines’. Beyond Sait lay a second valley, Sharaijah, of similar appearance, 
with about 200 houses clustered together at the head of the valley.^ 

For three days Wellsted and Whitelock wandered through the valleys and 
along the ridges above them. Their overwhelming impression was of the 
prevalence of vines, extending along the valleys for miles, planted on terraces 
and entwined around poles. Both black and white grapes were grown, the 
former being dried into raisins, the latter made into wine. The masters of the 
Jabal Akhdhar, the Bani Riyam, were about 1,000 in number and had never 
been subdued. They rarely left their valleys, and then only to trade at the foot 
of the mountains. Other tribes considered them ‘an irascible, slothful and 
immoral race’. Their chief fault, Wellsted found, was that they were ‘niggard 
and sullen in the exercise of their hospitality’. Their greatest weakness was 
that they were inveterate drunkards. 

. .. Although more athletic and robust than their neighbours of the plains, they have 
not the usual healthy and hardy look of mountaineers, but, on the contrary, their 
faces are wrinkled and haggard, and appear as'if suffering from premature decay. 
I have little doubt but this is owing to an immoderate use of wine which they distil 
from their grapes in large quantities, and partake of openly and freely at their 
several meals. They defend the practice by asserting that the cold renders it neces¬ 
sary. ^ 

The Bani Riyam women, in contrast, Wellsted found most attractive. ‘Con¬ 
stant exercise in the open air gives an elasticity and freedom to their gait, as 
well as a ruddiness and clearness of complexion which we do not meet with 
in the females below: these, combined with a disposition equally lively, and 
a form, although somewhat taller, yet possessing outlines by no means inferior, 
render them a far more interesting subject for consideration than their worthy 
helpmates. 

Reluctantly making their way down again to Nizwa at the beginning of 
January 1836, Wellsted and Whitelock decided to make for the coast above 

^ Wellsted, Travehy i. 132. 

^ Aucher-filoy never reached Sharaijah (‘Ch^r^gh^’), which he says he saw 'high above’ 
him, an admission that throws doubt on his claim to have climbed the summit of the Jabal 
Akhdhar. He reckoned the height of the mountain to be 800-900 toisesy i.e. 5,120-5,760 feet. 
{Relatiom de voyages, ii. 56^3-4-) ^ Travels, i. 143-4. 

^ Travels, i. 146-7. 
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Muscat and travel up the Batinah to Suwaiq, before striking inland again. 
They reached Sib by way of the Wadi Samail on 30 January, and Suwaiq 
a week later. There they remained as guests of Saiyid Hilal, the Sultanas son 
and former Regent, until the first week of March, when they headed south 
into the Hajar Mountains, with the intention of reaching the Buraimi Oasis, 
and perhaps even of going on to Najd. On 7 March they emerged on the inner 
side of the Hajar, and five days later they reached 'Ibri, where the foothills 
of the Hajar meet the stony steppe of the Dhahirah. The shaikh of the town 
greeted them surlily, and did not alter his manner after Wellsted had shown 
him his laissez-passer from the Sultan. Tt will apply as a general remark that 
the Sheikhs of the towns in Oman are very personable men, with a dignified 
deportment and pleasing manners; but this\ Wellsted went on, in what was 
for him unusually harsh language, ‘was a sneaking, greasy-looking animal, 
who had more the appearance of a butcher than a Sheikh.’^ Tbri had, and has 
continued to have until the present day, a sinister reputation for violence and 
brutality. ‘The neighbouring Arabs observe that to enter Obri a man must 
either go armed to the teeth, or as a beggar with a cloth, and that not of decent 
quality, round his waist. 

That night the two officers camped outside the town. The shaikh secretly 
sent them a message, begging them to leave without delay, for the town was 
filled with, nearly 2,000 Wahhabis. Undaunted, Wellsted and Whitelock re¬ 
mained until morning, when they asked the shaikh to provide them with an 
escort to Buraimi. He refused to do so: the country was too unsafe. Word had 
meanwhile got about of the Englishmen’s presence, and soon hundreds of 
tribesmen were crowding around their tent. ‘The men were in general small, 
and had no other clothes than a cloth round their waist. Their complexion 
was very dark, and they wore their hair long.’^ It would clearly have been 
foolish to linger, so Wellsted and Whitelock discreetly folded their tent and 
rode away on their camels, followed by hisses and a few stones. The Wahhabis, 
they learned a fortnight later when they reached Muscat, were a raiding party 
under Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq, the naib at Buraimi.'^ 

Sa"ad ibn Mutlaq, the son of Mutlaq al-Mutairi, had been appointed to 
Buraimi late in 1835. When Wellsted and Whitelock encountered him at Tbri 
he was on his way with 3,000 tribal levies to attack the Hajariyin at Badiya and 
avenge the death of his father, which he had witnessed as a boy twenty-two 
years earlier. Wellsted learned the outcome of the raid some time later. 

.. . The tribe he had destined to destruction, receiving intelligence of this movement 
two hours before he made his appearance, they collected eight hundred men, all 
who were then present, to oppose him. These were well armed, and the Sheikh’s 
[Sa'ad’s] threats that he would afford no quarter urged them to their best efforts. 
Notwithstanding their unequal numbers, they attacked the Wahhabis so un¬ 
expectedly, and with such fury, that they drove them from the field, and after 

y Wellsted, Travels, i. 219. ^ Ibid. 223. 

3 Ibid. 221. ^ Ibid. 221-3. 
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slaying a great many, compelled the others to seek for safety in flight. The Sheikh, 
almost maddened at his defeat, was foremost in every danger, and, but for the 
devotion of a few who hurried him from the field, he too would, on the same spot, 
have probably shared the fate of his father.^ 

Three years later, during which time Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq had antagonized most 
of the tribes of the Dhahirah by his overbearing and rapacious behaviour, the 
Na'im of Buraimi took advantage of his absence in Najd to expel his garrison 
from the oasis and from 'Oman.^ 

* * * 

The test of the Trucial System came in the decade following the conclusion 
of the Ten Years’ Truce. During these years the whole of the Trucial Coast 
was locked in conflict as a consequence of Qasimi-Bani Yas enmity and of 
a fresh Wahhabi irruption into south-eastern Arabia. Curious to relate, these 
conflicts had few repercussions at sea. As in the period 1835-43, the peace of 
the Gulf was disturbed mainly by the activities of states and individuals not 
party to the truce, and, in particular, by the struggles that took place for 
mastery of Bahrain. Some account may conveniently be given of these 
activities before proceeding to a description of the fortunes of the Trucial 
Shaikhdoms and 'Oman after 1843, course of events that led up to 

the permanent establishment of the Trucial System. 

One of the difficulties of maintaining an adequate naval surveillance of the 
Gulf was the lack of authority possessed by the ships of the Indian Navy to 
police the Persian shore. For some years after the expedition of 1819-20 a 
watch had been kept by the Gulf squadron on the Persian ports, especially 
on those with a bad reputation, with the tacit acquiescence of the Persian 
authorities. After the death of Fath 'Ali Shah in 1834 such policing had been 
abandoned, owing mainly to the deterioration of British relations with Persia 
after the accession of Muhammad Shah.^ Experience had shown that the local 
Persian authorities in the province of Fars were quite incapable of controlling 
the Persian maritime tribes. After a series of outrages had been committed by 
vessels from Persian ports in 1839, Hennell suggested to his government in 
September of that year that they assume de facto responsibility for the police 
of the Persian shore: when diplomatic relations, then in abeyance over the 
Herat crisis, were resumed, formal recognition of this assumption of responsi¬ 
bility might be obtained from the Persian Government.'^ 

A particular danger that arose from the absence of control on the Persian 
coast was the adverse effect which it had upon the operation of the truce on 

^ Wellsted, Travels, i. 96-97. ^ See above, p. 313. 

^ See [ 1 . 0 .] Persia and P, Gulf, vol. 85, Justin Shell (H.B.M. Minister, Tehran) to Palmer¬ 
ston, 21 Sept. 1846 (No. 96). 

^ [T.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 18, enclos. to Sec. Letter 118 of 26 Oct. 1839, 
Hennell to Reid, 12 Sept. 1839 (No. 84 Pol. Dept.). 
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the Arabian shore. States not party to the truce were under no obligation to 
refrain from attacking the Trucial Shaikhdoms. Nor, for that matter, were the 
Trucial Shaikhdoms prohibited by the truce from warring at sea with other 
states. They were, however, prevented by the restrictive line from carrying 
the war to the Persian shore. The incident of the Bani Yas-Qasimi clash in the 
summer of 1841, when Qawasim from Lingah had come across the Gulf to 
help their kinsmen, illustrated these dangers clearly. As a consequence, in 
November 1841 the Government of Bombay took up Hennelhs proposal of 
October 1839 recommended to the Home authorities that an arrangement 
should be come to with the Persian Government to prevent the recurrence of 
such incidents.^ Hennell’s proposal had, in fact, been referred to the Foreign 
Office already, in January 1840, and it had been disallowed by Palmerston 
on the grounds not only that it was bound to be rejected by the Shah, but also 
that it might afford the Russians a pretext for making demands of a similar 
nature upon Persia with respect to the Caspian Sea. Palmerston’s opinion was 
that the Government of Bombay should content themselves ^with taking such 
measures as the Law of Nations may allow for the suppression of piracy in 
those parts of the Persian Gulf which are out of Persian terjitory’.^ A similar 
reply was returned to the Government of Bombay’s proposal of November 
1841, and the matter was not discussed again until 1846, when the Governor- 
General of Pars himself approached the Resident with a request for British 
aid in curbing the pirates of the Persian shore. 

A British schooner, the Emily^ had been wrecked off Qais Island in March 
1845 cargo plundered by the inhabitants of the island. A demand for 

redress was preferred upon the Persian Government by the British Minister 
at Tehran, though with little hope of success, since similar demands in the 
past had yielded no response, if only because Persia lacked the naval means to 
control the coastal tribes. On this occasion, however, the Governor-General 
of Pars, Husain Khan, took it upon himself to act, and in April 1846 he asked 
Hennell to send a cruiser to Qais to demand, in the name of the Persian 
Government, that the shaikh restore the plundered cargo or pay compensa¬ 
tion. Hennell complied with the request and compensation for Emily's cargo 
was obtained the following month. Husain Khan now made a more serious 
approach to Hennell. For some time past it had been the practice for any 
complaints that Hennell might have to make about maritime irregularities by 
Persian subjects to be referred by him to the British Minister at Tehran, who 
then took them up with the Persian Government. The result had been a steady 
flow of firmans from Tehran to Shiraz, which Husain Khan not only resented 
but feared, for his inability to comply with them exposed the severe limitations 


^ [LO.] Bombay Sec. Letters Recd.^ vol. 14 (i), Gov.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 30 Nov. 
1841 (No. 98 Sec. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Board’s Drafts: Sec. Desp. to Irtdia, vol. 12, Draft to Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, 
4 Jan. 1840 (No. 559), enclosing J. Backhouse (Under-Secy., F.O.) to Wm. Cabell (Senior 
Clerk, India Board), 2 Jan. 1840. 
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of his authority in Pars. To avoid this embarrassment he proposed to Hennell 
in July 1846 that he communicate with him directly about any acts of piracy 
against British ships or subjects by the Persian maritime tribes. Further¬ 
more, he was willing to empower the Resident to employ the cruisers of the 
Gulf squadron to coerce the tribes, if necessary, and generally to help curb 
piracy along the Persian coast. The only stipulation which Husain Khan made 
was that one of his officers should accompany the cruisers on any punitive 
mission.^ 

Reporting what had taken place to Bombay, Hennell observed: ‘We have 
gained a point of considerable importance, . . . placing the surveillance of the 
Persian coast in our hands. By acting with judgement and firmness upon the 
authority afforded us, I entertain a sanguine hope that the predatory and 
lawless spirit lately manifested in that quarter may be so effectually checked 
as to give us but little trouble for the future.His prediction proved correct. 
The first instance in which the arrangement made with the Governor of Pars 
was put into effect was in November 1846, when two cruisers visited Asilu, 
Chiru, and Nakhilu to force the shaikhs of those ports to surrender property 
plundered from British subjects.^ Thereafter, the incidence of piracy in Per¬ 
sian waters decreased year by year, and the need to use the cruisers for coercive 
purposes declined correspondingly. The arrangement was never given official 
sanction by the Shah^s government, nor, on the British side, was it thought 
wise to seek it: the grant of overt authority to British cruisers to police Persian 
waters would be such a confession of weakness that the Shah would have had 
to refuse it. 

Encouraged by the progress made on the Persian shore, Hennell asked the 
British Resident and Consul at Baghdad, Henry Rawlinson, towards the close 
of 1846 whether something might be done about the problem of piracy in 
Turkish waters. Arab and Persian pirates often eluded capture by seeking 
refuge in Turkish waters, and others again committed piracies in Turkish 
waters, notably in the Shatt al-Arab, which the Turkish authorities were 
powerless to punish. A considerable advance might be made, Hennell sug¬ 
gested to Rawlinson, if the vali of Baghdad, Najib Pasha, could be persuaded 
to grant permission for British cruisers to seize Arab and Persian pirates in 


^ The relevant section of Husain Khan’s letter ran: ‘You should despatch such government 
ships as may be necessary for the purpose of punishment and attainment of redress to all 
the ports of Asseloo, Cheroo, etc., which have committed irregularities, that they may inflict 
the necessary chastisement and recover the property.’ ([I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ 
vol. 84, enclos. to Sec. Letter 122 of 15 Oct. 1846, Hennell to A. Malet (Chief Secy., Bombay), 
3 Aug. 1846, enclosing Husain Khan to Hennell, n.d. (July 1846).) Husain Khan made a 
similar request to Colonel Justin Sheil, the British Minister at Tehran, to communicate 
directly with him on any question concerning piracy against British vessels or subjects, before 
reporting it to the Shah’s ministers, and Sheil agreed to comply with the request. ([I.O.] 
Persia andP. Gulf, vol. 85, Sheil to Palmerston, 31 Aug. 1846 (No. 90).) 

^ Hennell to Malet, 3 Aug. 1846, above. 

^ See [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Letters Reed., vol. 23 (i), Gov.-in-Council to Court, 30 Jan. 1847 
(No. n Sec. Dept.), 
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Turkish waters for piracies committed elsewhere, and to apprehend such 
pirates on the open sea for crimes perpetrated in Turkish waters. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this simple request became, in Rawlinson's hands, an issue of great 
moment. Affecting to regard Hennell’s suggestion as almost improper, Rawlin- 
son addressed a long dispatch to the Foreign Office in which he referred to the 
Very extensive powers of summary maritime jurisdiction’ which the Resident 
in the Gulf had assumed in punishing the perpetrators of piracies committed 
in the restricted area, that is, to the east of the maritime restrictive line. 
Hennell, according to Rawlinson, seemed to believe that the Shatt al-Arab 
came within the restricted area and that he was justified, therefore, in appre¬ 
hending on the high seas any Arab or Persian pirate who had committed 
crimes in Turkish waters. This was an assumption that the Turkish authori¬ 
ties resented, because it appeared to nullify their claims to sovereignty over 
the Shatt al-Arab. In private conversations with Najib Pasha, Rawlinson had 
found him strongly opposed not only to the notion of British cruisers being 
permitted to seize pirates in Turkish waters but even to the punishment of 
foreign subjects for piracies perpetrated in Turkish waters. Rawlinson fully 
agreed with this view, both because it accorded with established international 
law and because any concession by the Porte on this score would create an 
unfortunate precedent, which other European powers would seize upon as an 
excuse for violating the neutrality of Ottoman shipping and harbours.^ 

These arguments were accepted by Palmerston, who told the Indian 
Government, through the India Board, in March 1847 that British cruisers 
had no right to seize pirates in Turkish waters or to detain them in the open 
sea for crimes committed in Turkish waters. His decision was surprising, to 
say the least, for only a few weeks earlier the Porte had agreed to forbid the 
importation of slaves by sea into Turkish 'Iraq and had empowered British 
cruisers to search and seize any Turkish vessel that defied this ban.^ Hennell 
remarked ruefully, on being informed of the Foreign Secretary’s decision: 

I confess that, misled by the invariable course of our policy in the Gulf of Persia for 
the last twenty years, I have been under the erroneous impression that, in taking 
cognizance of a breach of treaty on the part of an Arab chief,—even did such 
breach occur within the limits of a foreign jurisdiction—we did not infringe upon 
international law in calling him to account for so doing. At the same time, in ac¬ 
knowledging the misconception under which I have hitherto been labouring, I ven¬ 
ture most respectfully to remark that the strict application of the principles of this 
law, as in force among European nations, to our relations with the uncivilized and 
warlike tribes of the Maritime Arabs inhabiting the shores of the Persian Gulf, is 
likely to be productive of serious results.^ 

What steps should he take, Hennell asked, if a breach of the maritime truce 

^ [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India^ vol. 19, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 11 Mar. 
1847 (No. 1260), enclosing Rawlinson to Palmerston, Baghdad, 28 Dec. 1846. 

^ See below, pp. 587-8. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 88, enclos, to Sec. Letter 56 of r6 June 1847, 
Hennell to Malet, 22 May 1847 (No. 194 Sec. Dept,). 
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occurred between two of its members in Turkish waters? If, on application 
to the Resident for redress, the aggrieved party were to be told that he should 
apply instead to the Turkish authorities, 'such an answer would certainly be 
received with incredulity’. 'No explanation we could give’, Hennell concluded, 
‘for the withdrawal of our surveillance over their proceedings in foreign waters 
would remove the impression that we had been compelled to make this 
change by a diminution of our power and influence.’^ 

His arguments fell on deaf ears. Shell, at Tehran, who was apprehensive 
that the Russians might get wind of the concession made by the Governor- 
General of Pars in 1846 and use it to obtain similar rights on the Caspian, 
complained to Palmerston that Hennell should never have approached Rawlin- 
son with his proposal without first consulting him. Rawlinson, in Sheil’s eyes, 
had only made matters worse by discussing it with the vali of Baghdad, and, 
worse still, by referring the question to the British Ambassador at Constanti¬ 
nople, where it had soon become public knowledge.^ The Government of 
Bombay, in contrast, fully supported Hennell, and expressed their regret that 
Rawlinson had handled the matter so maladroitly.^ An end was made to the 
affair by Palmerston in August 1847 when he upheld Rawlinson and reproved 
Hennell for predicting a dire end to the whole policy of suppressing piracy in 
the Gulf simply because British cruisers could not pursue pirates into Turkish 
waters. ‘Major Hennell appears to have wandered into wide and vague assump¬ 
tions on very narrow grounds’, he remarked. It would be prudent to leave 
matters as they stood until circumstances rendered it imperative to obtain the 
permission Hennell had sought. ‘It might be dangerous’, Palmerston con¬ 
cluded, ‘to moot the question . . . except in case of real necessity, since an 
application to them [the Turkish Government] for such permission might 
suggest to them that they possess the power of refusing; which power they 
may have no present intention to assert and exercise.’^ 

# # ^ 

Bahrain had not been invited to subscribe to the Ten Year Truce for the 
reasons for which she had been excluded from the annual truces, viz^ that 
unrest within Bahrain and its dependencies, and threats to its independence 
from outside powers, made it virtually certain that the waters around the 
island would be the scene of almost ceaseless warfare. To have required the 
A 1 Khalifah to refrain from maritime warfare would have been to ask them to 
abandon their principal means of defence, and, in addition, to entangle the 

^ Ibid. 

2 [I.O.] Perna and P. Gulf, vol.'86, Sheil to Palmerston, Tehran, 25 May 1847 (No. 55). 

3 [I.O.] Enclos, to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 88, enclos. to Sec. Letter 70 of 6 Aug. 1847, 
Minute by Gov., 19 July 1847. 

* [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 19, Draft to Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, 
21 Aug. 1847 (No. 1285), enclosing H. V. Addington (Under-Secy., F.O.) to G. S. Byng 
(India Board), 13 Aug. 1847. 
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British Government needlessly in a whole range of petty quarrels and disputes. 
But there was an underlying consideration even more serious than this. 
Implicit in the Trucial System was an obligation upon the British Government 
to defend the parties to the truce from aggression by outside states. So far as 
the Trucial Shaikhdoms were concerned, such an obligation was but a logical 
development of the policy pursued in the eighteen-thirties of preventing the 
subversion of their independence, and that of "Oman, by the Wahhabis or any 
other power, the effect of which would be to endanger maritime peace by 
impeding, on the one hand, the effectual discharge by the shaikhs of their 
obligations under the terms of the General Treaty of 1820, and, on the other, 
by making Muscat, its harbour, and its shipping available to the Wahhabis for 
piratical purposes. Thus, the British Government had intervened in "Oman 
in the early eighteen-thirties to prevent both the total submission of the Sultan 
of Muscat to the Wahhabi Amir and his overthrow by dissident elements in 
his own dominions, and again, a few years later, to prevent the spread of 
Egyptian influence along the Arabian littoral which might have resulted in 
an outbreak of maritime disorders. By the time of the signing of the Ten 
Years’ Truce it had become the accepted, if not the publicly proclaimed, 
policy of the British Government to uphold the independence of the Trucial 
Shaikhdoms and the Sultanate of Muscat against their foes in Arabia for the 
sake of maritime tranquillity in the Gulf; but always on condition that this 
object could be achieved by the use of naval force or political pressure, or 
a combination of both, and did not involve military operations on the Arabian 
mainland. What had not yet been accepted in 1843, but what was to become 
an inescapable fact in the late eighteen-forties and the eighteen-fifties, was 
that the Trucial System made the defence* of the Trucial Shaikhdoms a matter 
of obligation and not merely one of expediency. 

To have admitted Bahrain to the Trucial System, then, would have been 
tantamount to assuming the responsibility for her defence against her enemies, 
and these were numerous. Although Saiyid Sa'id no longer had much interest 
in conquering Bahrain, or, if he did, did not possess the means to do so, the 
shaikdom was still threatened by the rebellious A 1 bin "Ali and A 1 Bu "Ainain 
tribes under "IsaibnTarif, by Persia’s pretensions to sovereignty over Bahrain, 
by the expansionist tendencies of the revived Wahhabi Amirate of Najd, and, 
not least, by the disaffected members of the A 1 Khalifah family. Yet the fact 
remained that the British Government had taken the first step towards 
assuming responsibility for the defence of Bahrain in 1839, when they at¬ 
tempted to prevent the assertion of Egyptian control over the shaikhdom.^ 
They were forced to take further steps in this direction by a succession of new 
crises in the island’s affairs from 1843 onwards. 

"Abdullah ibn Ahmad’s rule in Bahrain had grown so oppressive by 1842 
that a league was formed in that year by those he had offended or outlawed. 


See above, pp. 311-12. 
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with the declared purpose of ousting him from power. It was led by a trium¬ 
virate consisting of Muhammad ibn Khalifah, his great-nephew and the son 
of his former co-ruler, Khalifah ibn Salman, ‘Isa ibn Tarif, and Bashir ibn 
Rahmah, son of the Gulf^s greatest pirate, the late Rahmah ibn Jabir. They 
were supported by the Wahhabi Amir, ‘Abdullah ibn Thunaiyan, whose 
hostility ‘Abdullah had incurred by blockading Qatif and Saihat.^ Late in 1842 
‘Isa ibn Tarif and Bashir ibn Rahmah applied to Hennell for permission to 
cross from Qais Island, where ‘Isa and the A 1 bin 'Ali and A 1 Bu ‘Ainain tribes 
were living, to the western side of the Gulf to make war on ‘Abdullah. The 
permission was granted on condition that they confined their hostile opera¬ 
tions to the west of the restrictive line. ‘Abdullah protested to Hennell against 
his action, saying that if the Resident would not restrain his enemies he would 
have to seek protection from the Wahhabi Amir. Hennell was unmoved by 
his protest. Ever since his underhand dealings with the Egyptians in 1839 he 
had been regarded coldly by the British Indian Government, and no remorse 
was felt at the prospect of his overthrow. In March 1843 the confederates 
launched their attack on Bahrain Island. Within a month they had forced 
‘Abdullah to capitulate. Stripped of all his possessions but two of his ships, 
he was expelled from the island.^ 

For the next half-dozen years ‘Abdullah wandered about the Gulf, a sick, 
disconsolate old man. He refused the asylum offered him at Kuwait by his 
kinsman. Shaikh Jabir, preferring instead the company of dubious allies who 
used him as a pawn in their own schemes. He was constantly plagued by the 
echoes of his past misdeeds. Faisal ibn Turki, who was restored as Wahhabi 
Amir in 1843,^ declared himself his implacable foe, not only because he had 
been implicated in the assassination of Faisal’s father, Turki ibn 'Abdullah, 
in 1834, but also because he had openly rejoiced at Faisal’s overthrow by the 
Egyptians in 1838.^^ In the spring of 1844 Faisal drove him from Dammam, 
'Abdullah’s sole remaining possession on the Arabian coast, which he had 
seized in the upheaval following the Egyptian withdrawal from Arabia. Faisal 
also gave open support to Muhammad ibn Khalifah, ‘Abdullah’s successor as 
ruler of Bahrain, who was reported to have agreed to pay him zakat in return. 
None of the Trucial Shaikhs would assist ‘Abdullah, partly out of fear of 
offending Faisal but mainly because they were warned by Hennell not to get 
mixed up in the vendetta lest it plunge the Gulf into bloodshed. In despair, 
‘Abdullah crossed to the Persian coast in 1844 to solicit help from the Persians.^ 

Aside from an abortive attempt in 1839 to win an acknowledgement of 
Persian suzerainty from ‘Abdullah, the Persian Government had not seriously 

^ For "Abdullah ibn Thunaiyan, see below, pp. 385-6. 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV^ pp. 392-9, Kemball, ‘Historical Sketch of the Uttoobee, 
1832-1844.’ 3 See below, p. 386. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 442, Kemball, ‘Historical Sketch of the Uttoobee, 
1832-1844.’ 

5 [I.O.] Bombay PoL Letters Reed., vol. 30, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 26 Aug. 1844 (No. 
68 Pol. Dept.); and Bombay Selections XXIV, pp. 400-7. 
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tried to advance their pretensions to Bahrain since the conclusion of the so- 
called 'Treaty of Shiraz' in 1822.^ Rumours had circulated in the Gulf in 1842 
that an invasion of Bahrain was in contemplation, which had led the Govern¬ 
ment of India, in August of that year, to issue instructions to the Resident 
that, ‘in the event ... of the Persian Government sending out any force of 
armed vessels, or vessels carrying armed men, such vessels should be watched, 
and any actual attempt to possess themselves of territory belonging to Arab 
Chiefs in friendly alliance with the British Government should first be remon¬ 
strated against, and then, if persevered in, resisted'.^ The instruction was 
issued not for 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad's sake but in the interests of maritime 
peace in the Gulf. It was, nevertheless, a further step towards official recogni¬ 
tion of Bahrain's independence and the assumption of responsibility for its 
defence. 

Another step was taken by the Home authorities in the spring of 1844, 
reports had been received from the Gulf that 'Abdullah was conspiring with 
the Governor-General of Pars to attack Bahrain. Lord Aberdeen, the Foreign 
Secretary, instructed Colonel Shell at Tehran in May to warn the Persian 
Government that any interference by them in 'Abdullah's quarrel ‘will be 
viewed with much jealousy by the British Government in India, and that 
unless the right of Persia to interfere in this matter is beyond dispute, any 
interference on her part may lead to unpleasant discussions with England'. 
If the Shah's ministers claimed such a right of interference, Aberdeen went 
on. Shell was to tell them: ‘. . , unless Persia can show that she has a clear and 
indisputable right to the sovereignty of Bahrein, that she has exercised it 
without interruption under the dynasty of the Kajar family, and that conse¬ 
quently her present policy is directed to the maintenance of her lawful claims, 
and not to the assertion of a pretension not founded in law, Persia must be 
prepared to encounter in any scheme of this kind the active opposition of the 
British Government in India'.^ 

Sheil delivered the warning the following month. It provoked the expected 
protest, but nothing further came of the matter for the time being. 'Abdullah 
meanwhile had carried out a series of raids upon Bahrain shipping from his 
refuge at Nabund on the Persian coast. These brought forth a demand from 
Muhammad ibn Khalifah to the Resident that he either restrain 'Abdullah or 
suspend the restrictive line so as to allow him, Muhammad, to strike back at 
the ex-shaikh. As the second alternative would almost certainly have resulted 
in fighting along the main track of Gulf shipping, Hennell agreed to restrain 
'Abdullah. Put out by what he considered—with some justice—to be discrimi¬ 
natory treatment by the British Government, 'Abdullah left Nabund and 

For the 1839 episode see above, p. 305, and J. B. Kelly, ‘The Persian Claim to 
Bahrain', International Affairs, xxxiii (Jan. 1957), 59. 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 192, Consuln. 38 of 7 Sept. 1842, letter 2740, T. H. Mad- 
dock (Secy, with Gov.-Gen.) to Reid, 13 Aug. 1842 (No. 679 Sec. Dept.). 

3 [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec, Desp. to India, vol. 18, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 2 May 
1844 (No. 1001), enclosing Aberdeen to Sheil, i May 1844 (No. 23). 
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crossed to Kuwait in the autumn of 1845.^ The following summer he resumed 
the struggle against Muhammad ibn Khalifah, harassing Bahrain shipping 
in the narrow seas between the island and the Arabian mainland. Then he 
dropped out of sight for a year, reappearing in the autumn of 1847 to make 
what was to be his last attempt to overthrow his successor. On this occasion 
he joined forces with his old adversary, Tsa ibn Tarif, who had fallen out with 
Muhammad ibn Khalifah shortly after helping him to power in 1843, and who 
had, since then, been shuttling back and forth between Qais Island and 
Dauhah. In November 1847, at 'Abdullah’s instigation, Tsa launched an 
attack upon Muhammad ibn Khalifah’s possessions in northern Qatar. The 
attack failed and Tsa ibn Tarif lost his life in the fighting near Fuwairat. 
Hennell, when he heard the news, could not help lamenting the death of a 
man 'of such superior energy and character’, even though his disappearance 
from Gulf politics would undoubtedly benefit the general peace.^ 

The bulk of Tsa’s followers, the A 1 bin 'Ali and A 1 Bu 'Ainain tribes, were 
still living on Qais Island. If they stayed there and continued the fight against 
Muhammad ibn Kdialifah, they would present the British authorities in the 
Gulf with much the same problem that 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad had done in 
1845, when he had his headquarters on the Persian coast and made raids into 
Bahrain waters. In common justice, the Resident could not allow Muhammad 
ibn Khalifah’s enemies to attack him and, at the same time, forbid him to 
cross the restrictive line and retaliate. Muhammad ibn Khalifah was well 
aware of this, and in May 1847, when he kne\y that 'Isa ibn Tarif intended 
to cross to Qatar and attack him, he had asked Hennell whether he would 
suspend the restrictive line so as to allow him to attack 'Isa ibn Tarif on Qais 
first, and compel the fugitive tribes to return to their former home where they 
would be under his authority. Failing this, he asked, would the British Govern¬ 
ment undertake to restrain the fugitives on Qais in the same way as they had 
restrained 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad Muhammad ibn Khalifah was counting 
upon the Resident’s reluctance to see fighting break out along the main track 
of Gulf shipping to lead him to reject the first request and accede to the 
second. The matter, as he soon found out, was not as simple as this. Hennell 
said he would have to refer it to his superiors for their opinion. The Governor- 
in-Council at Bombay decided it was a question rather for the Governor- 
General’s decision, and referred it to Calcutta. The Governor-General decided, 
as it involved British relations with Persia, Qais being a Persian island, that 
it was a matter for the Foreign Office, and referred it to London.^ 

* [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., voL 33, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 31 Jan. 1846 (No. 

20 Pol. Dept.). 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 37, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 31 Jan. 1848 (No. 

21 Pol. Dept.). 

3 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay See. Letters, vol. 88, enclos. to Sec. Letter 76 of 31 Aug. 1847, 
Hennell to Malet, 10 May 1847 (No. 171B Sec. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay See. Letters, vol. 89, enclos. to Sec. Letter 86 of 13 Oct. 1847, 
H. M. Elliott (Secy, to Govt, of India) to Malet, Simla, 24 Sept. 1847 (No. 2297 For. Dept,). 
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At the Foreign Office Palmerston had no doubts about the course to take. 
He instructed the British charge d'affaires at Tehran at the close of the year 
to ask the Persian Government not to allow the fugitives on Qais to make any 
attack on Bahrain, and at the same time he asked the India Board to see that 
Hennell was authorized to employ naval means to defend Bahrain if the need 
arose.^ The Persian Prime Minister, Hajji Mirza Aghasi, having got wind of 
what was afoot, had meanwhile protested to the British charge d'affaires at 
Tehran, Lieutenant-Colonel Farrant, against any interference by the British 
Government in the affairs of Bahrain, which, he said, was ‘a Persian depen¬ 
dency'. Farrant, when he delivered Palmerston's message in February 1848, 
told the Prime Minister that the British Government did not recognize the 
validity of the Persian claim to Bahrain, and set out at length the reasons why 
they did not.^ There the matter rested for the time being. The fugitive tribes¬ 
men on Qais made no attack on Bahrain throughout 1848, nor did Muhammad 
ibn Khalifah make any move against them. Hennell saw no need to discuss the 
subject with him so long as he did not raise it, and the Persian Government 
were too much occupied with the death of Muhammad Shah and the accession 
of the new Shah to spare a thought for Bahrain. 

At the outset of 1849 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad, now infirm and destitute, left 
Bushire, where he had been living for the past year, for Muscat, en route to 
Zanzibar to try to persuade his old enemy, Saiyid Sa'id, to take up his cause. 
His departure threw Muhammad ibn Khalifah into alarm, for he was em¬ 
broiled with domestic troubles in Bahrain and with the Amir Faisal ibn Turki 
over his possessions on the mainland, and the prospect of having to contend 
with further trouble from his great-uncle was more than he could stand. At 
the beginning of February 1849 he and the principal members of the A 1 
Khalifah family decided unanimously to approach the British Government 
with an offer of the sovereignty of Bahrain. On 9 February (15 Rabi' i, 1265) 
Muhammad ibn Khalifah wrote to Hennell to convey the offer. 

1 beg to inform I perceived that all the countries in this quarter are dependent upon 
one or other of the Sultans, as, for example, the coast of Fars is dependent upon the 
Persians, and likewise the people of Koweit and the Wahabee territories, etc. are 
dependent on Turkey. And I, as I have at heart, am dependent upon the Exalted 
British Government, and subject to it, and I am certain that you will not consent to 
injury accruing to the dependencies of the Sirkar. Accordingly, my request of you is, 

^ [I.O.] Board^s Drafts: Sec, Desp, to Indian vol. 19. Draft to Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, 

6 Dec. 1847 (No. 1303), enclosing E. J. Stanley (Under-Secy., F.O.) to H. Wise (India Board), 

2 Dec. 1847. 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulfy vol. 89, Farrant to Palmerston, Tehran, 17 Feb. 1848 (No. 15). 
For the rejection of the Persian claim see [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 18, 
Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 15 Aug. 1845, enclosing Aberdeen to Sheil, 7 Aug. 1845 (No. 
38). Aberdeen had sent this letter, which contained a lengthy refutation of the Persian case, 
with express instructions that it was not to be communicated to the Persian Government until 
such time as they should again put forward a claim to the sovereignty of Bahrain. The occasion 
did not arise until Farrant delivered Palmerston's message of Dec. 1847, when he made use 
of Aberdeen's letter to refute Hajji Mirza Aghasi's arguments. 
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if you now approve of what I have at heart and I am bent upon, that you will cause 
the return to me of those who have seceded from my territories to the advantage of 
the country and its inhabitants. Otherwise, if you account me dependent upon 
others, be pleased to acquaint me with whatever is conformable to the policy of the 
British Government.^ 

Hennell forwarded the letter to Bombay with the observation that Muham¬ 
mad ibn Khalifah affected to believe that the prosperity of Kuwait, on the one 
hand, and Bushire and the other Persian ports, on the other, was due to their 
being subject to the Ottoman Sultan and the Shah, respectively, and that 
Bahrain's fortunes would recover if the island were to become a British 
dependency. The real reason for the decline in Bahrain's fortunes in recent 
years, however, Hennell pointed out, was the oppressive rule to which the 
shaikhdom had been subjected by 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad and Muhammad ibn 
Khalifah. As for the shaikh's offer, Hennell went on, he himself had con¬ 
sistently argued against the formation of any closer connexion with Bahrain 
than existed by virtue of the General Treaty of 1820 and 'Abdullah ibn 
Ahmad's promise in 1836 not to violate the restrictive line. These sufficed to 
keep Bahrain from disturbing the peace of the seas, and the island, if not its 
mainland dependencies, was easily coercible by naval means. The establish¬ 
ment of a British protectorate, on the other hand, would lead to an unhappy 
entanglement in the politics of the Arabian shore.^ The Government of India 
agreed with Hennell, and declined Muhammad ibn Khalifah's offer in May 
1849.3 By this time his concern for his own safety had diminished. He had 
patched up his quarrel with the Amir Faisal, and in February 'Abdullah ibn 
Ahmad had died at Muscat. Rid of his most tenacious enemy, Muhammad ibn 
Khalifah could breathe more easily. As for the question of the British pro¬ 
tectorate, or of Bahrain's membership of the Trucial System, it was not raised 
again for another decade. 


* # # 


The duration of the Ten Years' Truce coincided with the re-establishment 
of Wahhabi power in central and eastern Arabia after the Egyptian with¬ 
drawal in 1840. Khalid ibn Sa'ud, whom Khurshid Pasha had left behind as 
puppet ruler in Najd, was driven out of Riyadh by his cousin, 'Abdullah ibn 
Thunaiyan, in December 1841 and took refuge in Hasa. Basing himself upon 
Dammam, he tried for a time to recover power in Najd, but in the summer of 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Lettersy vol. 99, enclos. to Sec. Letter 57 of 21 May 1849, 
Muhammad ibn Khalifah to Hennell, 15 Rabi' i, 1265/9 Feb. 1849, enclosed in Hennell to 
Malet, 28 Feb. 1849 (No. 66 Sec. Dept.). 

^ Ibid., and Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Lettersy vol. 91, enclos. to Sec. Letter 23 of 15 Mar. 
1848, Hennell to Malet, 21 Jan. 1848 (No. 31 Sec. Dept.). 

3 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. LetterSj vol. 99, enclos. to Sec. Letter 61 of i June 1849, 
Elliott to Acting Chief Secy., Bombay, Simla, 16 May 1849 (No. 209 For. Dept.). 
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1842 he had to confess defeat. In June he called at Kharaq Island, where he 
told the officiating Resident that he was on his way to Kuwait.^ Faisal ibn 
Turki, the former Amir, was released from captivity in Cairo in May 1843, 
and soon afterwards he was back in Najd, where 'Abdullah ibn Thunaiyan 
quickly surrendered power to him. Faisal seems to have returned both as a 
protege of Mehemet 'Ali and as an Ottoman vassal, for he thereafter paid 
tribute for Najd to Muhammad ibn 'Aun, the Sharif of Mecca, to whom 
Mehemet 'Ali had entrusted the government of the Hijaz on the evacuation 
of the Egyptian forces.^ Amir Khalid, two years earlier, had made a similar 
acknowledgement of Ottoman supremacy,^ although the Porte seemed to have 
no legitimate grounds for claiming sovereignty over Najd .4 

Faisal ibn Turkics return to power was accorded a cautious welcome by the 
British authorities in India. Hennell considered that he would exert a more 
stable influence upon Arabian politics than Khalid had, and in February 1841 
he had recommended that pressure be brought to bear upon Mehemet 'Ali to 
release Faisal, believing that such an intervention, in company with the im¬ 
pression Faisal must have received while in Egypt of the extent of British 
power, would lead him to support British efforts to promote peace and 
stability along the Arabian shore of the Gulf.-^ Faisal's actions after his return 
hardly justified HenneU's confidence in him. Within a month he was taking 
advantage of the recent expulsion of 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad from the chieftain¬ 
ship of Bahrain to interfere in the island's affairs in the guise of mediation, and 
before the summer was out he had opened a correspondence with the Trucial 
Shaikhs.^ The Government of Bombay, after consulting the Government of 
India, decided towards the close of the year to continue to exhibit a friendly 
attitude towards Faisal so long as he confined himself to regaining control over 
his former dominions; but should his relations with Bahrain and the Trucial 
Shaikhdoms become such as to threaten a resurgence of piracy, the extension 
of his influence would be opposed. There was no disposition, in other words, 
to set limits to the mere extension of his influence. Thus, when the Na'imi 
shaikhs of Buraimi wrote to the Resident in November 1843, to express their 
fear of an imminent attack on the oasis by the Wahhabis and to solicit British 
aid in repelling it, they were told that the policy of maintaining Buraimi's 

* [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 49, Enclos. to Sec. Letter 92 of 26 Aug. 1842, 
Lieut.-Col. H. D. Robertson to Willoughby, 18 June 1842 (No. 47 Sec. Dept.). 

^ See above, p. 340, and below, p. 395. ^ See above, p. 342. 

+ Stratford Canning, the British Ambassador at Constantinople, when asked by Aberdeen 
at the end of 1841 to ascertain the extent of Ottoman sovereignty in Arabia, replied: . . In¬ 
formation . . . respecting the extent of the Sultan’s legitimate Sovereignty in Arabia is not 
easy of access. The Turks, even those in office, know little or nothing of the remote parts of 
the Empire, and the conjecture of the most learned among them would not fail to support 
their Sovereign’s claim to the utmost possible latitude.’ ([I.O.] Secret Letters Various, vol. 
II, Canning to Aberdeen, 26 Feb. 1842 (No. 41).) 

5 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 31, enclos. to Sec. Letter 29 of 26 Apr. 1841, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 25 Feb. 1841 (No. 20 Sec. Dept.). 

^ [LO.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 28, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 30 Sept, and 29 Nov. 
1843 (Nos. 58 and 74 Pol. Dept.). 
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independence in the face of threats from Najd applied only to the period of 
the Egyptian occupation and the reign of the Egyptian nominee, the Amir 
Khalid. Now that the Egyptians and Khalid had disappeared from the scene, 
the British Government were withdrawing from all interference in the politics 
of Axabia. A letter arrived at the Residency from Faisal in December, an¬ 
nouncing his resumption of the government of Najd and Hasa, and express¬ 
ing the hope that the amicable relations which had previously subsisted 
between him and the British Government would continue. A friendly reply 
was sent to him from India, reminding him of the British Government’s 
concern for the maritime security of the Gulf, and pointedly expressing the 
hope that any extension of his influence would not impede the Trucial 
Shaikhs in the discharge of the obligations they had contracted to keep the 
peace at sea.^ 

Faisal made no further sign of moving upon northern or Trucial 'Oman 
until the beginning of 1845. On 13 January of that year a force of 700 men, 
led by the formidable Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq, set out from Hasa for 'Oman. On 
7 February they reached Buraimi, where the Na'im quickly surrendered the 
forts to them.^ The return of Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq was greeted with enthusiasm 
by the more predatory of the Ghafiri tribes and with alarm by the Hinawi. 
Saiyid Sa'id had left Muscat in December 1844 for Zanzibar, with a contingent 
of 1,000 flghting men from the Trucial Coast to campaign on the East African 
mainland. In his absence his son, Thuwaini, was acting as Regent of 'Oman. 
Hardly a strong and steady character at the best of times, Thuwaini took 
fright at the reappearance of the Wahhabis and wrote in haste to Hennell to 
ask what he should do. Hennell advised him not to provoke the Amir Faisal 
needlessly, but to accede to any demands he might make which did not com¬ 
promise 'Oman’s independence. To hearten him the Resident reminded him 
of the close and friendly relations which existed between the A 1 Bu Sa'id and 
the British Government. ^ 

Thuwaini’s fears were not unjustified. The Trucial Shaikhs, with the 
exception of Khalifah ibn Shakhbut of Abu Dhabi, long an enemy of the 
Wahhabis, and Maktum ibn Buti of Dubai, who was absent in East Africa 
with Saiyid Sa'id, hurried to pay court to Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq. In April the naib 
sent demands to Saiyid Thuwaini and to his cousin, Saiyid Hamud ibn 'Aizzan 
of Sauhar, to resume payment of the zakat formerly paid to Riyadh. Twenty 
thousand Maria Theresa dollars were demanded of Thuwaini, five thousand 
of Hamud. Saiyid Hamud wanted to fight, but Thuwaini counselled caution. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Recd.^ vol. 28, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 29 Nov. and 30 Dec. 
1843 (Nos. 74 and 90 Pol. Dept.); vol. 29, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 31 Jan. 1844 (No. 

5 Pol. Dept.); and Bombay Selections XXIVj pp. 453-5, Kemball, ‘Sketch of the Wahabee, 
1832-44.* 

^ [I.O.] Board*s Colins.^ vol. 2107, Colin. 98713, Hennell to Chief Secy., Bombay, 14 Feb. 
and II Mar. 1845 (Nos. 83 and 116 Pol. Dept.). 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Hennell to Chief Secy., Bombay, 12 Mar. 1845 (No. 

117 Pol. Dept.). 
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He sent a message to Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq, explaining that he would have to refer 
the demand to his father at Zanzibar, and asking for time in which to receive 
an answer. Sa"ad ibn Mutlaq agreed to wait, and Thuwaini thereupon sent an 
urgent appeal for aid to Bombay.^ 

There the Government were disposed to do what they could to help him. 
The situation in 'Oman appeared to them fraught with danger, both to the 
continued independence of the Sultanate and to the success of the Trucial 
System. There was a good chance that Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq might try to exacer¬ 
bate the perennial Bani Yas-Qasimi rivalry and goad the two confederacies 
into war, which would doubtless spread to the open sea. Yet the Bombay 
Government’s hands were tied by the Court of Director’s pronouncement of 
August 1834 that the Sultan of Muscat had no claim upon the British Govern¬ 
ment for protection against the Wahhabis, or any of his enemies in Arabia, and 
that no aid was to be afforded him while the Wahhabis remained on friendly 
terms with the British Government.^ The Government of India, for their part, 
still adhered to the view expressed by Bentinck in 1834 that arms and money 
were not to be employed for the defence of 'Oman.^ If the mere establishment 
of Wahhabi supremacy in northern 'Oman was the sole result of Sa'ad ibn 
Mutlaq’s activities, they told the Bombay Government in May, then British 
interference was not called for. ‘.. . But if it appear to be the purpose of Fysul 
bin Toorkee to extend the Wahabee supremacy beyond former limits, and to 
encroach upon the possessions of our ally, the Imaum of Muscat, or if the 
result of these proceedings are found detrimental to our relations with the 
maritime Arabs and our measures for the suppression of piracy, a case for our 
interference will, in the opinion of the Governor-General in Council, arise; 
and it may be perhaps desirable in such case for you to instruct the local 
authorities to declare to Fysul bin Toorkee that our forbearance, from which 
he may have hitherto taken some encouragement, will be extended no further, 
and that we cannot countenance or allow wanton aggression on the territories 
of our ancient ally.... The Governor-General in Council, however, wishes it 
to be understood that he would not, on the one hand, commit the Government 
at the present moment to a line of policy which would be likely to involve the 
necessity of detaching troops to the Gulf; nor would he, on the other, make 
to the Wahabee Chief or his Agent, Saad bin Mootluk, a threat which he 
would not be prepared fully to carry out.’^ 

The situation in 1845, however, was by no means so straightforward as it 
had been a decade earlier. For one thing, Saiyid Sa'id had put the British 
Government in his debt in the intervening years by making several concessions 
over the slave trade, and he was even then being asked by the British Political 

* [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 76, enclos. to Sec. Letter 41 of 3 June 1845, 

Hennell to Willoughby, 28 Mar. and 21 Apr. 1845 (Nos. 140 and 184 Pol. Dept.); and Bombay 
Selections XXIV, pp. 216, Lieut. H. F. Disbrowe, 'Historical Sketch of . . . Muscat, 1844- 
1853.’ ^ See above, p. 238, ^ See above, p. 235. 

* [1.0.] Board's Colins,, vol. 2107, Colin. 98713, F. Currie (For. Secy, to Govt, of India) 
to Chief Secy. Bombay, 6 May 1845 (No. 1205 For. Dept.). 
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Agent in Zanzibar to agree to the imposition of a complete ban upon the 
export of slaves from his East African possessions.^ His earlier concessions 
had made him unpopular among the Arab states of the Gulf: the latest would 
probably expose him to retaliation. There was, therefore, an obligation upon 
the British Government in 1845 to support him which had not been present 
in 1834. On the other hand, Sa'id himself had clearly demonstrated during the 
same interval of time that the welfare of 'Oman interested him very slightly; 
Zanzibar was now the heart of his dominions. The question was not an easy 
one for the British Indian authorities to answer, and they were sillt debating 
it when Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq forced the issue. 

Sa'ad, despite his promise to Thuwaini, had not waited for Saiyid Sa'id's 
answer to his demands, but had started raiding the Batinah. When Thuwaini 
protested, 'the only reply he received’, according to a contemporary account, 
'was one couched in terms most overbearing and tyrannical; indeed the 
Wahabee Lieutenant seemed bent on something more than the mere venting 
of empty words and threats .. .'3 Hamud ibn 'Azzan capitulated to Sa'ad’s 
threats and paid the zakat demanded. In June Sa'ad summoned the tribes 
of the Dhahirah to join him in a march on Muscat. Some responded with 
alacrity (the Bani Qitab alone were said to have sent 1,300 men) and the fate 
of the capital seemed sealed. The government there displayed, in Hennell’s 
words, nothing but 'weakness and imbecility’, and Thuwaini could not even 
raise enough men to garrison the town .3 At this moment Hennell intervened, 
sending two cruisers to patrol the Batinah Coast and stiffen Thuwaini’s 
resistance, and writing to Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq to tell him to suspend his opera¬ 
tions, and to Faisal to protest against his naib's behaviour and to ask him to 
restrain him. Faisal returned an evasive answer, asserting his right to authority 
over 'Oman, but he hesitated to say that he would impose it by force.^ 

Thuwaini meanwhile had heard from his father, who told him to strengthen 
the defences of Barqa, Samail, and Nakhl, and, if open war broke out with 
the Wahhabis, to retire on Muscat. If forced to pay zakat, he was to offer 
$M.T. 6,000 per annum. Thuwaini reached an accommodation with Sa'ad 
ibn Mutlaq at the end of June or the beginning of July. He agreed to pay 
Faisal zakat of SM.T. 5,000 annually, and to give Sa'ad personally presents 
to the value of $M.T. 2,000. Hennell believed that the comparative modera¬ 
tion of the settlement was due to dwindling tribal support for Sa'ad and to the 
appearance of the cruisers off the Batinah Coast.s 

With some reservations the Court of Directors approved Hennell’s actions 

* See below, pp. 580-2. 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 217, Disbrowe, ‘Historical Sketch of . . . Muskat, 
1844-1853.^ 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol, Letters Reed,, vol. 31, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 26 Aug. 1845 (No. 
90 Pol. Dept.). See also Bombay Selections XXIV, loc. cit. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 32, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 30 Sept. 1845 (No. 
106 Pol. Dept.). 

5 Ibid, and Bombay Selections XXIV, pp. 217-19, Disbrowe, ‘Historical Sketch of . , . 
Muskat, 1844-1853.’ 
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during the summer of 1845. They recognized that the British connexion with 
Muscat had become more intimate since 1834, mainly as a result of the slave 
trade agreements, but they saw no reason to alter the general lines of the 
policy they had laid down in that year. The objections that they had foreseen 
then to interference in the internal affairs of 'Oman still remained. Naval 
assistance, such as Hennell had lately given, might be afforded the Sultan 
again, should he find himself in serious difficulties with the Wahhabis, and 
such assistance should suffice to extricate him from these difficulties, since the 
Wahhabis were amenable to naval pressure along the Hasa coast. Tt is super¬ 
fluous to point out the inexpediency of undertaking land operations in Arabia.’ 
The Directors were insistent that any support given the Sultan should not be 
gratuitous but should be used to extract further concessions from him over the 
slave trade, as well as a promise to put his house in order. ‘We think it indis¬ 
pensable to require . . . that the Imaum should devote a greater degree of his 
personal care and attention to the protection of his Arabian dominions. The 
present local Government of Muscat does not appear adequate to contend 
with any serious difficulties, internal or external; and without at least an 
occasional residence at Muscat, the Imaum can hardly take that reasonable 
care of his own interests without which he cannot expect that protection 
would be extended to him by others.’^ It was an accurate diagnosis of 
‘Oman’s ills, but the Directors failed to appreciate how completely Saiyid 
Sa'id had turned his back on 'Oman to devote himself to his designs in East 
Africa .2 

An uneasy calm lay over northern 'Oman during the remainder of 1845. 
It was threatened once at the end of the sunruner when Khalifah ibn Shakhbut 
of Abu Dhabi, and his brother, Sultan, were murdered by another member 
of the A 1 Bu Falah. The murderer, in turn, was killed by adherents of Sa'id 
ibn Tahnun, son of the former chieftain, Tahnun ibn Shakhbut, who had 
fallen to Khalifah’s dagger in April 1833. Fearing that these upheavals in Abu 
Dhabi, and the disputes among the A 1 Bu Falah over the succession, might 
extend to the sea, Hennell decided to take the unprecedented step of recog¬ 
nizing the contender who, he thought, had the strongest title, viz. Sa'id ibn 
Tahnun. He dispatched the cruiser Tigris to Abu Dhabi in October, to de¬ 
liver the letter of recognition and lend Shaikh Sa'id support and encourage¬ 
ment. His action was generally welcomed by the Bani Yas, and Sa'id pledged 
himself to the observance of the shaikhdom’s engagements with the British 
Government. At Bombay the Governor-in-Council asked Commodore Sir 
Henry Blackwood, who was then visiting the Presidency with ships from the 
East Indies station, to sail for the Gulf and show the flag. Blackwood, with 

^ [I.O.] Pol. Desp. to Bombay, vol. 9, Court to Gov.-in-Council, i Oct. 1845 (No. 26 Pol. 
Dept.). 

^ See, for instance, [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 81, enclos. to Sec. Letter 73 
of 18 June 1846, Atkins Hamerton (Pol. Agent, Zanzibar) to Willoughby, 21 Mar. 1846 
(No. 11 Pol. Dept.): ‘The Imam has always appeared to me to care but little for his Arabian 
possessions, further than the sea-ports. . . 
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H.M.S. Fox, Valiant, and Pilot, and the cruisers of the Gulf squadron, toured 
the Gulf and the Batinah Coast during November and December, and also 
called at Muscat.^ 

Two hundred miles to the east of Abu Dhabi, at Sauhar, a much more 
significant development was taking place: Hamud ibn "Azzan had decided to 
make a bid for the leadership of "Oman which Saiyid Sa'id had forsaken and 
which Thuwaini was incapable of assuming. His move had considerable back¬ 
ing from the mutawwd class, the more fanatical element among the Ibadiya,^ 
who were becoming impatient with Saiyid Sa'id^s neglect of "Oman affairs, 
his intimacy with foreigners and Christians, and, in particular, his concessions 
to the British over the slave trade, the most sweeping of which had been made 
in October 1845.^ Hennell learned in February 1846 that Hamud had made 
over the fort at Sauhar and all his inland strongholds to the miitawVah of the 
Yal Sa"ad tribe, which occupied the eastern slopes of the Hajar to the west of 
Sauhar. Hamud also wrote to the tamimahs of other tribes, deploring the lax 
government of the Sultan and urging them to repudiate it. Alarmed by these 
goings-on, Thuwaini wrote to Hennell, asking him to intervene. His anxiety 
seemed to arise, Hennell reported, from a fear ‘lest by the support and 
countenance of this tribe [the Yal Sa'ad], Syed Hamood should aspire to the 
rank of the Imaum-Ship, to the injury of His Highness Syed Saeed . . 
Whether or not Hamud nursed such an ambition Hennell was not sure, but 
he felt that Hamud had good cause for acting as he had done. ‘His ostensible 
reason is . . . his inability to cope with the Wahabees single-handed, particu¬ 
larly after having been so completely thrown over by his relatives in Muscat, 
who certainly did not afford him the aid they promised, and which, if given 
with promptitude and energy, might have enabled him to repel the aggressions 
of Saad bin Mootluk, the Wahabee Lieutenant in Brymee, with success. The 
Beni Saad, on the other hand, not only treated all the demands of Bin Mootluk 
for the payment of Tribute with contempt, but even waylaid and severely 
maltreated his messengers on their route to Muscat. There can be conse¬ 
quently little question that they will afford effectual protection to the terri¬ 
tories of the Sohar Chief against the incursions of the Wahabees, altho’ he 
may perhaps eventually find he has purchased this protection at the price of 
his own independence.’^ Hennell wrote to Hamud, asking him to explain his 
actions, and reminding him of the agreement he had concluded with Saiyid 
Sa"id in December 1839 not to commit, or connive at, aggression, open or 


* [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., voL 32, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 31 Oct. and 15 Nov. 

1845 (Nos. 119 and 126 Pol. Dept.); same series, vol. 33, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 31 Jan. 

1846 (No. 20 Pol. Dept.); and Bombay Sec. Letters Reed., vol. 22 (i), Gov.-in-Council to 
Sec. Committee, 15 Apr. 1846 (No. 41 Sec. Dept.). 

^ Mutawwa* {mutawtah in the plural) literally means ‘one who submits or obeys’. 

3 See below, p. 582. For the growth of anti-British feeling in ‘Oman, see [I.O.] Bombay Pol. 
Letters Reed., vol. 30, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 30 Nov. 1844 (No. 92 Pol. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 83, enclos. to Sec. Letter 41 of 15 Apr. 1846, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 20 Feb. 1846 (No. 69 Pol. Dept). 
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secret, upon Sa'id^s territories. Hamud replied, denying that he had ever done 
anything to harm Sahd, and asserting that Thuwaini was prey to unwarranted 
fears. ^ 

Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq’s rapacity and cruelty at Buraimi quickly disgusted the 
tribes. ‘Chief and chief\ says a contemporary account, ‘conceived a hatred 
against him, and ranged themselves in opposition to his cause. Of the mari¬ 
time chiefs, one alone, (the Chief of Amulgavine [Umm al-Qaiwain]) remained 
staunch to his side.*^ Sultan ibn Saqr, the Qasimi ruler, wrote to Faisal, 
accusing Sa‘ad ‘of having been guilty of every species of tyranny, oppression 
and extortion’. Faisal was sufficiently impressed by the complaints to re¬ 
call Sa'ad, but when the naib arrived in Najd and presented him with 250 
camels and a large amount of booty the Amir readily forgave him. At Sa'ad’s 
suggestion, he sent Sa'ad’s son, Mishari, to Trucial 'Oman with orders to 
return Sultan ibn Saqr’s letters to him publicly. The letters were returned in 
June, ‘to the extreme mortification and embarrassment’, it was reported, of 
the Qasimi chieftain.^ 

Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq himself returned to Buraimi some time later in the year. 
His sojourn in Najd had wrought no improvement in his demeanour. A fresh 
stream of complaints against him began to flow northwards to Faisal, includ¬ 
ing accusations that his naib was appropriating to himself much of the zakat 
he was collecting from the tribes. Sa'ad was sufficiently apprehensive of the 
effect the complaints might have to consider journeying again to Najd, and 
he was on the verge of setting out when word arrived from Faisal at the close 
of the year, telling him to remain where he was and to send whatever zakat 
he had in hand to Riyadh. Sa'ad sent a considerable sum but it bought him 
only a brief respite. Early in 1847 he was summoned to Riyadh to face Faisal 
again. He departed by way of Sharjah, leaving the Buraimi forts in the charge 
of his lieutenant, Muhammad ibn Saif al-Ajaji.^ By the autumn al-Ajaji was 
finding it difficult to wield any authority at all around Buraimi. The previous 
year Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq had tried to seize the nearby town of Dhank from the 
At Bu Khuraiban branch of the Na'im. Alarmed by this action, they had 
formed a defensive alliance with their long-standing rivals, the A 1 Bu Shamis, 
and sought help from Hamud ibn 'Azzan. Al-Ajaji was now hemmed in on the 
south and the east, while to the west the Bani Yas watched his situation with 
interest. Faisal tried to relieve him in the spring of 1848 by sending reinforce¬ 
ments from Najd under a new naib, 'Abdur Rahman ibn Ibrahim. 'Abdur 
Rahman got no further than Hasa; the Bani Yas and their allies were blocking 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 227, Disbrowe, ^Historical Sketch of . . . Muskat, 
1844-1853.’ 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 457, Disbrowe, ‘Historical Sketch of the Wahabee 
Tribe of Arabs, 1845-1853.’ 

3 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 84, enclos. to Sec. Letter 122 of 15 Oct. 1846, 
Hennell to Malet, 17 Aug. 1846 (No. 82 Pol. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, pp. 457-8, Disbrowe, ‘Historical Sketch of the Wahabee 

... 1845-1853.’ 
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the desert route, from the base of Qatar across the Dhafrah, and he was unable 
to persuade the Shaikh of Bahrain to transport him and his men by sea.^ 

His stocks of food and ammunition running low, Muhammad ibn Saif al- 
Ajaji tried in May 1848 to force Hamud ibn 'Azzan to supply him with more 
by sending a raiding party through the Wadi al-Jizzi to attack Sauhar. The 
raiders were ambushed in the pass by Hamud's son, Saif, with the aid of 
Na'im of the A 1 Bu Khuraiban division, and put to flight. Sa'id ibn Tahnun 
of Abu Dhabi, who had been asked by the A 1 Bu Khuraiban for help in 
attacking al-Ajaji, now prepared to move into the interior.^ With a.force of 
Mazari', 'Awamir, and other Bedouin tribes, the Bani Yas chief advanced on 
the Buraimi Oasis early in June and occupied the territory of the Dhawahir, 
the second main tribe in the oasis. From the east Saif ibn Hamud closed in 
with the Na'im. Al-Ajaji shut himself up in the two main forts, the Qasr 
al-Khandaq and the Qasr al-Subarah, and sent frantic messages for help to 
Najd through the only route open to him, the ports of Sharjah and Dubai. 
The Qasimi Shaikh Sultan ibn Saqr, and the A 1 Bu Falasah Shaikh, Maktum 
ibn Buti, were prepared to help him, less out of affection for the Wahhabis 
than out of jealousy of Sa'id ibn Tahnun, but they were so intimidated by 
reports of the strength of the confederacy led by the Bani Yas chief that they 
decided against intervention.^ On 17 June al-Ajaji abandoned the Qasr al- 
Subarah. By this time the besieging forces had been joined by contingents 
from the Bani Ka'ab, Bani Qitab, and Ghafalah tribes. On 20 June al-Ajaji 
capitulated. He and the other Wahhabis were allowed to leave for Sharjah 
with their personal arms, and from there make their way back to Najd by sea. 
Sa'id ibn Tahnun wanted to raze the Qasr al-Khandaq and Qasr al-Subarah 
to the ground, but Saif ibn Hamud said he would garrison them with his own 
men. Shaikh Sa'id agreed, but he decided to remain near by, in Dhahiri terri¬ 
tory, for the summer.^ 

There had been rumours from Najd during June that Faisal was assembling 
an expedition to relieve the garrison at Buraimi or to reinstall it if it were 
expelled. The expedition was supposed to start at the end of Ramadan, i.e. 
at the end of August. Hennell, who had been closely watching the events in 
'Oman, doubted that Faisal would try to send an expedition by land during 
the height of the summer, when the Dhafrah was a fiery waste. It was more 
likely, he thought, that the Amir would try to transport it by sea, using dhows 
supplied by the Shaikhs of Sharjah and Dubai. If the two shaikhs showed 
signs of co-operating with Faisal, Hennell intended to tell them that the 

^ Ibid, and Kelly, Eastern Arabian Frontiers^ pp. 70-71, citing reports from Hennell, 
9 Sept. 1847 and 28 Apr. 1848. See also Ibn Bishr, Tarikk Najd, ii. 117. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay PoL Proc., Range 392, vol. 58, Consuln. 25 of 20 Sept. 1848, Mullah 
Husain (Residency Agent, Sharjah) to Resident, 25 Jumada ii, 1264/29 May 1848. 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 392, vol. 59, Consuln. 25 of 20 Sept. 1848, Mullah 
Husain to Hennell, 12 and 18 Rajab 1264/14 and 20 June 1848. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 392, vol. 63, Consuln. 32 of 22 Nov. 1848, Mullah 
Husain to Hennell, 23 Rajab and 10 Sha'ban 1264/23 June and I2 July 1848. 
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conveyance of armed men from Hasa in their vessels would be a breach of 
the maritime truce. ^ 

The need for the warning did not arise. Sultan ibn Saqr and Maktum ibn 
Buti, however deep their rancour towards Sahd ibn Tahnun might be, and 
however ready they were to co-operate with Faisal in destroying him, were not 
willing to fall foul of the British authorities in the Gulf. The expected Wahhabi 
counter-attack came in the autumn. Sahd ibn Tahnun was ready to meet it. 
He had replaced the Sauhar garrison in the Buraimi forts with his own men 
under the command of the A 1 Bu Shamis chief, Hamud ibn Surur, and called 
out the "Awamir, Mazari*, Bani Qitab, and Ghafalah to defend the oasis on 
the west. The Manasir and Mazari' he had stationed in the Dhafrah, between 
the Liwa Oasis and the coast, to intercept any force coming from Hasa. On 
8 October a Wahhabi force under the command of Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq set out 
overland from Hasa for Trucial 'Oman.^ Sa'id ibn Tahnun’s tribesmen trapped 
it in the Dhafrah and cut it to pieces. Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq himself escaped and 
made his way to Sharjah, where Sultan ibn Saqr and Maktum ibn Buti im¬ 
mediately placed the services of their fighting men at his disposal. With these, 
and the remnants of his own force, al-Ajaji's garrison, which was still at 
Sharjah, and some levies grudgingly provided by the Shaikhs of 'Ajman and 
Umm al-Qaiwain, Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq set out from Sharjah in the first week of 
December, accompanied by the Qasimi and A 1 Bu Falasah chieftains, to lay 
siege to Buraimi.^ 

Before he left, Sa'ad had written to Faisal, at Sultan ibn Saqr’s suggestion, 
proposing that he should ask Hennell whether he would allow the transport 
of arms and reinforcements from Hasa to the Trucial Coast by sea. A letter 
from the Amir along these lines reached Hennell in January 1849. Claiming 
that he had a right to authority over 'Oman, Faisal asked Hennell, out of con¬ 
sideration for the friendship that existed between the A 1 Sa'ud and the British 
Government, to support Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq and to prevent anyone from inter¬ 
fering in the transport of supplies to him by sea. It was a bold request and 
Hennell treated it as it deserved. He saw no reason why the Trucial System 
should be endangered for the sake of Faisafs ambitions, and he therefore 
returned the answer that he could not suspend the truce or run the risk of 
Sa'id ibn Tahnun’s breaking it by attacking, as he would be justified in doing, 
any vessels carrying arms or reinforcements from Hasa to 'Oman. The Resi¬ 
dent’s stand was fully approved by the Government of India, which instructed 
him to use force, if necessary, to prevent the movement of armed expeditions 
to the Trucial Coast by sea.^ 

* [I.O.] Bombay PoL Proc., Range 392, vol. 65, Consuln. 34 of 6 Dec. 1848, Hennell to 
Malet, 5 Oct. 1848 (No. 334 Pol. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 393, vol. i, Consuln. 37 of 31 Dec. 1848, Mullah Husain 
to Resident, 25 Shawv^al and 23 Dhu^l-Qa'dah 1264/24 Sept, and 21 Oct. 1848. 

3 Same series and range, vol. 6, Consuln. 7 of i Mar. 1849, Hennell to Malet, 10 Jan. 1849 (No. 

6 Pol. Dept.), and Mullah Husain to Hennell, 15 and 25 Muharram 1265/12 and 22 Dec. 1848. 

^ Same series, range, volume, and consultation, Hennell to Malet, 23 Jan. 1849 (No. 22 
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Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq and his confederates besieged Sa'id ibn Tahnun at 
Burainoi for nearly two months without making any headway. At the outset 
Sa'id's situation had looked unpromising. Saif ibn Hamud of Sauhar had 
fallen out with him, presumably over the garrisoning of the Buraimi forts, and 
was flirting with the confederate chiefs. The Na'im AI Bu Khuraiban had 
similarly forsaken him, and it was idle for him to expect any help from Saiyid 
Thuwaini at Muscat. But as the weeks passed the besiegers began to fall out 
among themselves and the siege would undoubtedly have ended in ignominy 
had not a new element been introduced into the struggle. The Amir Faisal had 
made the disturbances in northern 'Oman the excuse for not remitting the full 
tribute for Najd to the Porte for 1848 (a.h. 1264), and before he dispatched 
Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq from Hasa in October he had appealed to his tutelary over- 
lord, the Sharif of Mecca, Muhammad ibn 'Aun, to intercede with Sa'id ibn 
Tahnun and persuade him to give up Buraimi. An emissary from Muhammad 
ibn 'Aun, a certain Sharif 'Ali, arrived on the Trucial Coast in February 1849 
and proceeded to Buraimi, where at the close of the month he brought about 
a restoration of the statm quo ante helium, Sa'id ibn Tahnun, bereft of any 
hope of support from Muscat, agreed to evacuate the forts and hand them 
over to Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq, on the understanding that the confederate forces 
would retire and he would be allowed to keep whatever plunder he had 
acquired as a result of the recent fighting.^ 

Sharif 'Ali arrived at Bushire in the second week of March with a letter for 
Hennell from Muhammad ibn 'Aun. It read: T beg to acquaint you, with 
reference to Bin Saood Fysul, that he is a subject of the [Ottoman] Sultan; 
and it is not concealed from you that there were Forts belonging to him in 
Oman; and the Al Boo Saeed [Al Bu Sa'id] and [Sa'id ibn] Tahnoon ejected 
him from them; and he pays into the Treasury of the Sultan 17,000 Rials; and 
he referred the matter to me, and reported to me the hostilities of Bin Tah¬ 
noon, and the Al Boo Saeed, and represented that Bin Tahnoon is on an Island 
at sea, and there is no means of access to him. I beg to inform you that Bin 
Saood is a subject of the Sultan; and my hope from you is that you will not 
sanction opposition to him. I have not chosen to protract my communication 
as you are not perfectly conversant in the Arabic Tongue. Shereef Ali comes 
to you on my part, from whose mouth you will receive accounts.'^ Sharif 'Ali 
asked Hennell, on behalf of his master, to prevent the Bani Yas from giving 
Faisal any more trouble. Hennell explained that he could not do this as it was 
not British policy to interfere in tribal feuds on land.^ Faisal wrote to Hennell 

Pol. Dept.), enclosing Faisal to Hennell, 30 Muharram 1265/27 Dec. 1848, and Hennell to 
Faisal, 22 Jan. 1849. See also same series and range, vol. 8, Consuln. 12 of 4 Apr. 1849, Pol. 
Secy, to Gov.-Gen. to Malet, 20 Mar. 1849 (No. 328 Pol. Dept). 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 393, vol. 10, Consuln. 14 of 2 May 1849, Hennell 
to Malet, 15 Feb. and 12 Mar. 1849, enclosing Mullah Husain to Hennell, 12 Safar and 
26 Rabi' i, 1265/8 Jan. and 20 Feb. 1849. 

^ Same series, range, volume, and consultation, Muhammad ibn *Aun to Resident, 
II Dhu’l-Qa'dah 1264/9 Oct. 1848. ^ Hennell to Malet, 12 Mar. 1849, above. 
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the following month to make a similar request, proposing that the Bani Yas 
should be forced to choose between a maritime and a territorial status. If they 
chose to be a seafaring people the British Government could be made respon¬ 
sible for them; if they opted for the land, then they would be allowed no 
connexion with the sea.^ Either way, of course, the Shaikhdom of Abu Dhabi 
would be at Faisal’s mercy. 

Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq remained at Buraimi barely a year after his return there. 
Life could never be the same again for him in northern 'Oman after the 
successful defiance of his authority by the tribes, after his defeat by Sa'id ibn 
Tahnun, and after he had been allowed back into the oasis only on the suffer¬ 
ance of that chief. He left Buraimi, never to return, in March 1850, and made 
his way home to Najd by way of Sharjah and Bahrain.^ Sa'id ibn Tahnun 
promptly made preparations to send the garrison left behind by Sa'ad packing 
down the same road. He seized one of the lesser forts and garrisoned it with 
500 men. The attack had been concerted with Saiyid Thuwaini of Muscat, 
who had at last roused himself to take some interest in the frontier districts 
of 'Oman, and had sent forty horsemen to help in the operations at Buraimi. 
This was the limit, however, of his interest in the country’s welfare. Leaving 
Sa'id ibn Tahnun and the Na'im A 1 Bu Shamis to blockade the Wahhabi 
garrison, Thuwaini occupied himself with reopening his old feud with Hamud 
ibn 'Azzan, with the object of destroying the Sauhar chief once and for all. 
Hamud had been supplanted in the chieftainship of Sauhar early in 1849 by 
his son, Saif, who had grown disgusted with his father’s truckling to the 
mutawVah, With the aid of the wali of Shinas, further up the coast, Saif drove 
these contentious ecclesiastics from Sauhar and ejected his father along with 
them. Hennell, who met Saif in May, when he obtained from him an agree¬ 
ment to prohibit the importation of slaves into Sauhar and its dependencies, 
found him to be ‘about 22 years of age, cold and reserved in his manner, but 
not without a portion of that dignified bearing which nearly all the members 
of the family of H.H. the Imam appear to possess’.^ Hamud, who had with¬ 
drawn to Rastaq, revenged himself on his son by having him murdered in 
March 1850. Soon after he had resumed power he was summoned by Thuwaini 
to a meeting at Shinas, ostensibly to discuss his participation in the attack on 
the Wahhabis at Buraimi. When Hamud showed little enthusiasm for the 
project Thuwaini had him seized and taken to Muscat, where he was con¬ 
fined in irons in Fort Jalali. Thuwaini then launched an attack on Sauhar, 
which was defended by Hamud’s brother, Qais ibn 'Azzan, wali of Rastaq. 
Qais, in turn, summoned Sultan ibn Saqr and Maktum ibn Buti to his aid, and 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 393, vol. 24, Consuln. 25 of 31 Oct. 1849, Faisal to 
Hennell, 15 Jumada i, 1265/9 Apr. 1849. 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 393, vol. 49, Consuln. 16 of 30 Oct. 1850, Hennell to 
Malet, 6 May 1850 (No. 183 Pol. Dept.). 

3 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 100, enclos. to Sec. Letter 84 of 31 Oct. 1849, 
Hennell to Malet, Elphinstone, Khaburah, 22 May 1849 (No. 153A Sec. Dept.). For the slave 
trade agreement, see below, pp. 600-1. 
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the forces of the Sharjah and Dubai chiefs crossed the neck of the Musandam 
promontory and captured Shinas. On 27 April Hamud ibn 'Azzan died at 
Muscat, still in irons. ^ 

Thuwaini’s reckless and treacherous behaviour was harshly condemned at 
Bombay, where it was felt that it would only undermine further the already 
unstable rule of the Sultan, especially if the tribal forces from the Trucial 
Coast decided to advance from Shinas into the Batinah. The murder of Hamud 
and the attack on Sauhar directly affected the Government of Bombay, for 
these acts violated the 1839 agreement between Saiyid Sahd and Hamud which 
had been negotiated through Hennell’s mediation. Moreover, Henneirs taking 
of an agreement from Saif ibn Hamud to forbid Sauhar subjects to engage in 
the slave trade was a further recognition of the principality's autonomy. The 
Governor of Bombay, Viscount Falkland, was determined to bring home to 
Thuwaini, and to his father, the disgracefulness of his actions, but he was not 
sure how best to do so. After all, it was established policy to support and 
strengthen Saiyid Sahd's rule in 'Oman; yet, Falkland felt, Thuwaini should 
not be protected from the consequences of his misconduct. The Governor 
compromised by instructing Hennell to see what he could do to effect a settle¬ 
ment between Muscat and Sauhar, and to procure redress and compensation 
for Hamud's family. The armed steamer Auckland was ordered to the Gulf to 
back Hennell up, but the Resident was cautioned not to use coercion or to 
commit his government to any settlement which might be reached. Falkland 
also instructed the Political Agent at Zanzibar, Captain Atkins Hamerton, to 
advise Saiyid Sa'id to return to Muscat as soon as possible, and, if he thought 
it prudent, to suggest that he disavow his son's conduct and compensate 
Hamud's family.^ 

Before these orders reached Hennell a truce had been patched up between 
Thuwaini and Qais ibn 'Azzan of Sauhar. It operated greatly to Qais's benefit, 
because his principal ally, Sultan ibn Saqr, had decided, at the beginning of 
the summer, to dismiss his men to the pearl fishery and to evacuate Shinas. 
Whether Shaikh Sultan would continue to show such moderation in the 
autumn, when the truce expired, was an open question. ^ As it happened, 
when autumn came Sultan was fully occupied with Sa'id ibn Tahnun, not 
in enmity this time, however, but in amity. Resentful of the cavalier manner 
in which he had been treated by Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq, and by Sa'ad's successor 
as Wahhabi naib at Buraimi, Ibn Battal, after the help he had given them 
the previous year, Shaikh Sultan joined Sa'id ibn Tahnun and the Na'im in 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to BoTnbay Sec, Letters^ vol. no, enclos. to Sec. Letter 45 of 31 Aug. 1850, 
Hennell to Malet, 16 Apr. 1850 (No. 146 Pol. Dept.); and enclos. to Sec. Letter 49 of 17 Sept. 
1850, Hennell to Malet, 14 and 21 May 1850 (Nos. 190A and 198 Pol. Dept.), enclosing reports 
from Mullah Husain, 25 Mar. and 23 Apr. 1850. 

2 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. no, enclos. to Sec. Letter 51 of 3 Oct. 1850, 
Minute by Falkland, 23 Sept. 1850, H. E. Goldsmid (Pol. Secy, to Govt.) to Hennell, 3 Oct. 
1850 (No. 184 Sec. Dept.), and to Hamerton, same date (No. 186 Sec. Dept.). 

^ [ 1 . 0 .] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 104, enclos. to Sec. Letter 58 of 30 Oct. 1850, 
Hennell to Malet, n June and 23 July 1850 (Nos. 223A and 287 Pol. Dept.) 
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October 1850 in the siege of the Wahhabi garrison in the oasis. In the second 
week of November they forced Ibn Battal to capitulate. He and his garrison 
were allowed to leave for Najd, and the two main forts were handed over to 
the Na*^im.^ The following spring a general peace, embracing all the tribes of 
Trucial 'Oman and Qais ibn 'Azzan of Sauhar, was arranged between the Bani 
Yas and Qasimi chieftains and signed at Sharjah on 5 April 1851. Its main 
purpose was to unite the tribes in resisting any attempt by the Amir Faisal to 
reassert his authority in 'Oman.^ 

Hennell was laid low by a severe illness in the autumn of 1850, and he was 
not able to leave Bushire to carry out Falkland’s orders until the end of 
December. At Muscat Thuwaini listened politely to his representations but 
refused to allow Hennell to do anything towards arranging a settlement with 
Qais ibn 'Azzan. He explained that the truce had been extended in the 
autumn on the basis of both parties agreeing to respect the status quo until the 
return of Saiyid Sa'id, which was expected any day. Hennell felt, in the cir¬ 
cumstances, that there was nothing he could do. 3 Saiyid Sa'id left Zanzibar 
on 12 April, accompanied by Hamerton, and reached Muscat on n May. His 
mood, it was soon apparent, was uncompromising. He gave not the slightest 
sign of disapproval of Thuwaini’s conduct, and Hamerton was more and more 
convinced that the original attack on Sauhar and the seizure of Hamud ibn 
'Azzan had been carried out on his orders. He was determined, it seemed, to 
crush Qais ibn 'Azzan and to reassert his authority over Sauhar, regardless of 
the 1839 agreement .4 In the autumn he advanced into the principality, after 
buying off Sultan ibn Saqr, Qais’s principal ally. He occupied Khaburah and 
Saham on the coast, and then struck a bargain with Qais, offering to let him 
retain Sauhar and Shinas, and giving him two months in which to accept it. 
Qais used the time in casting about desperately for allies, but without success. 
In the new year Sa'id sent Thuwaini, with a large force raised by Shaikh 
Maktum ibn Buti of Dubai, against him. Sauhar and Shinas were taken and 
Qais made prisoner. It was the end of Sauhar’s autonomy. The principality, 
which had been virtually self-governing since the compact of Barqa in 1793, 
was absorbed into the Muscat dominions, and Qais ibn 'Azzan was allowed 
to return to his family domain at Rastaq.s 

^ ^ * 

* [I.O.] Enclos. to BoTnbay Sec. Letters^ vol. io6, enclos. to Sec. Letter 16 of 17 Feb. 1851, 
Hennell to Malet, 21 Dec. 1850 (No. 490 Pol. Dept.). Lorimer states incorrectly that the 
attack of November 1850 was ‘apparently fruitless’, {Gazetteer of P. Gulf, i. 708). 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 393, vol. 64, Consuln. 13 of 2 July 1851, Hennell to 
Malet, 26 May 1851 (No. 157 Pol. Dept.). See below, p. 399. 

3 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 105, enclos. to Sec. Letter 13 of 3 Feb. 1851, 
Hennell to Malet, Jan. 1851 (No. E Sec. Dept.). 

4 [1.0.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. loi, enclos. to Sec. Letter 72 of i Oct. 1851, 
Hamerton to Malet, 15 May and 16 Aug. 1851 (Nos. 5 Pol. Dept, and 112 Sec. Dept.), and 
Hamerton to Hennell, 14 Aug. 1851 (No. 10 Sec. Dept.). The volumes of this series are not 
numbered consecutively for 1850-1. 

5 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 103, enclos. to Sec. Letter 14 of 3 Feb. ,1852, 
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For the two years after the expulsion of the Wahhabi garrison from Buraimi 
in November 1850 the Amir Faisal was much too occupied with problems in 
Najd to give much thought to recovering his position in 'Oman. He was having 
difficulty in holding on to the Qasim, the district intermediate to the Hijaz, 
where there was a lingering loyalty to the deposed Khalid ibn Sa'ud, and 
where Faisal had been forced to campaign in the spring of 1850 to suppress it.^ 
To the northward, in Jabal Shammar, the steady growth of a rival power, the 
Ibn Rashid, made him uneasy. His greatest trial was his subordination to the 
Sharif of Mecca, Muhammad ibn 'Aun. At the close of 1850 the Sharif was 
reported to have farmed Najd from the Porte for $M.T. 60,000 per annum.^ 
Faisal clearly needed money if he was to pay the increased tribute that the 
Sharif was bound to demand from him and he decided to try to wring it from 
Bahrain. Early in 1851 he began to advance southwards from Qatif towards 
Qatar, with the intention of threatening Bahrain’s possessions in the peninsula 
and thereby forcing the A 1 Khalifah to pay him zakat. His arrival at the foot 
of Qatar in March caused some apprehension along the Trucial Coast, which 
increased after he had given a cold reception to a messenger sent to his camp 
by Shaikh Sultan ibn Saqr. Evidently he harboured a great deal of animosity 
for the Qasimi chief for having helped expel the Wahhabi garrison from 
Buraimi, and this knowledge led Saqr ibn Sultan hurriedly to form a defen¬ 
sive compact with Sa'id ibn Tahnun in April to oppose the Amir’s advance.^ 
Faisal’s avowed intention to crush the Bani Yas for the same reason led Sa'id 
ibn Tahnun, in turn, to offer to help the A 1 Khalifah ruler of Bahrain, 
Muhammad ibn Khalifah, to resist the Amir .4 

Frightened by rumours of Faisal’s intentions. Muhammad ibn Khalifah 
had opened negotiations with the Sharif of Mecca the previous autumn, 
offering to place Bahrain under Ottoman suzerainty, to fly the Turkish flag, 
and to pay an annual tribute.^ His action caused some concern in India 
and in England. Stratford Canning, the Ambassador at Constantinople, had 
reported in the summer of 1849 Porte had announced that the town 

and district of Basra had been separated from the pashaliq of Baghdad, and, 
together with Hasa and ‘the south-western shore of the Gulf of Persia’, had 
been erected into a separate province.^ Together with a report that the Turks 

Hamerton to Malet, 23 Dec. 1851 (No. 28 Pol. Dept.); and vol. iii, enclos. to Sec. Letter 
28 of 31 Mar. 1852, Hennell to Malet, 22 Oct. and 3 Nov. 1851 (Nos. 335 and 351 Pol. Dept.), 
and Hamerton to Malet, 9 and 28 Feb. 1852 (Nos. 4 and 5 Pol. Dept.). 

* [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc.^ Range 393, vol. 49, Consuln. 16 of 30 Oct. 1850, Hennell to 
Malet, 6 May 1850 (No. 183 Pol. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 106, enclos. to Sec. Letter 16 of 17 Feb. 1851, 
Hennell to Malet, 21 Dec. 1850 (No. 490 Pol. Dept.). 

3 See above, p. 398. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. loi, enclos. to Sec. Letter 71 of 17 Sept. 1851, 
Hennell to Malet, 24 June 1851 (No. 205 Sec. Dept.), 

5 [ 1 , 0 .] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 104, enclos. to Sec. Letter 69 of 2 Dec. 1850, 
Hennell to Malet, 18 Oct. 1850 (No. 389 Sec. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp, to India, vol. 20, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 
28 July 1849 (No. 1381), enclosing Palmerston to Hobhouse, 26 July 1849. 
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intended to place two steamers in service on the Euphrates, and one in the 
Gulf, it seemed to indicate a disposition on the part of the Porte to pursue 
a policy of expansion in this quarter. Muhammad ibn Khalifah, furthermore, 
would seem to have been motivated in his approach to the Sharif partly by 
a desire to evade the maritime surveillance exercised by the British in the Gulf, 
which he found irksome.^ He was at odds with Hennell over some incidents 
which had taken place on the pearl banks during the 1850 fishery season, and 
he had denounced the Resident and the British Government in open majlis, 
saying that they showed partiality to the Persians and that he would have 
nothing more to do with them.^ 

From Qatar in April 1851 Faisal sent a summons to Muhammad ibn 
Khalifah to pay him zakat of $M.T. 4,000 and 10 horses per annum or face 
the consequences.3 Shortly afterwards the inhabitants of Dauhah threw off 
their allegiance to Bahrain and declared themselves subjects of the Amir. 
Muhammad ibn Khalifah forgot his anger at Hennell and sent a messenger 
across to Bushire in June to see whether the Resident intended to intervene 
on his behalf. Hennell gave him cold comfort. British policy, he told the 
messenger, had always been to refrain from interfering with Faisal or any of 
the mainland chieftains, so long as the peace of the sea was not disturbed. No 
doubt the British Government would regard the fall of Bahrain to the Wah¬ 
habis with regret, but until he had instructions from India to intervene he 
could do nothing.^ 

Suspecting that the Bahrain chief might make such an appeal, and aware, 
also, that the Resident’s attitude would be crucial in determining the outcome 
of the contest, Faisal sent a confidential emissary of his own to Bushire in the 
same month. The emissary, Shaikh "Abdul "Aziz, reached Bushire by way of 
Kuwait, as Qatif was under blockade by the Bahrain war fleet. On arrival he 
told Hennell that Faisal was puzzled by the adverse turn which British policy 
towards him seemed to have taken of late. Whereas in the past the British had 
honoured the understanding that existed between them that they would not 
interfere with his relations with the inhabitants on the coast of Arabia, 
recently they had forbidden his ‘dependants’ at Ras al-Kdiaima and Dubai to 
lend him naval aid with which to coerce his rebellious ‘subjects’ on Bahrain. 
At the same time they allowed Sa"id ibn Tahnun of Abu Dhabi to assist 
Muhammad ibn Khalifah with men and ships. Hennell, in reply, said that the 
British Government did not admit Faisal’s right to authority over Bahrain or 
the Trucial Shaikhdoms. Many states in the past had laid claim to Bahrain but 


^ Hennell to Malet, i8 Oct. 1850 (No. 389 Sec. Dept.), above. 

^ ‘They have punished the Joasmees [Qawasim] who are dirt. There is no good in those 
who apply henna to the hand.’ ([I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 104, enclos. to Sec. 
Letter 62 of 2 Nov. 1850, Hajji Jasim (Res. Agent, Bahrain) to Hennell, 24 Shawwal 1266/2 
Sept. 1850.) 

3 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. loi, enclos. to Sec. Letter 71 of 17 Sept. 1851, 
Hajji Jasim to Hennell, 24 Jumada ii, 1267/25 Apr. 1851. 

4 Same series, volume, and collection, Hennell to Malet, 18 June 1851 (No. 203 Sec. Dept.) 
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none of their claims had been recognized by the British Government, which 
had been in treaty relationship with the island for thirty years. They would 
not view with indifference its transfer from the possession of the A 1 Khalifah 
shaikhs. The interdiction on the Trucial Shaikhs from helping Faisal arose 
from concern for the peace at sea, not from hostility to him. The Bani Yas 
were helping the A 1 Khalifah, not at the bidding of the British Government 
but because Faisal had sworn to destroy them. Hennell was willing to advise 
Muhammad ibn Khalifah to remember the past favours he had enjoyed from 
Faisal, and to cultivate good relations with him, but further than that he was 
not prepared to go, for to do so, as he told his superiors at Bombay, would not 
only run counter to established policy but would be tantamount to facilitating 
the extension of Ottoman sovereignty over Bahrain. ‘Of the connexion sub¬ 
sisting between Ameer Fysul and the Ottoman Porte there can, I think, exist 
no doubt. Sheikh Abdool Azeez, while at Koweit, passed himself off to the 
Sheik of that place as an envoy of Abbas Pasha of Egypt, and he also informed 
me that messengers from the Viceroy were now present with the Ameer.’^ 

Orders had meanwhile been sent from the Foreign Office by Palmerston to 
Stratford Canning in the second week of February, after receipt of the news 
of Muhammad ibn Khalifah’s offer to the Sharif of Mecca, to inform the 
Porte that Britain could not acquiesce in any arrangement to place Bahrain 
under Turkish authority. A copy of these orders was sent to Colonel Shell at 
Tehran, who forwarded it, on receipt, to Hennell.^ Hennell now decided not 
to wait for instructions from India, and in the first week of July he asked the 
commodore of the Gulf squadron to order the three cruisers on the station to 
rendezvous off Bahrain. He also wrote to Faisal, warning him that if he 
attempted to invade Bahrain the cruisers would intervene to stop him.^ 

The Gulf squadron blockaded Qatif, in company with the Bahrain fleet, 
throughout July. At the beginning of August word arrived that Faisal had 
come to terms with Muhammad ibn Khalifah, through the unexpected media¬ 
tion of Sahd ibn Tahnun. Dauhah was given back to the A 1 Khalifah, and 
Muhammad ibn Khalifah engaged to pay zakat to Faisal of |M.T. 4,000 per 
annum. It was as well that the affair ended when it did. Cholera had broken 
out at Bahrain and had spread to the blockading squadron, where it had 
already claimed several lives on the Euphrates cruiser.^ On 6 August another 
envoy from Faisal, Shaikh 'Abdur Rahman ibn Ibrahim, the man who had 
tried to relieve the Wahhabi garrison at Buraimi early in 1848, arrived at 
Bushire to see Hennell. He told him that Faisal had abandoned the invasion 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Hennell to Malet, 24 June 1851 (No. 205 Sec. Dept.), 
enclosing Faisal to Hennell, i Sha'ban 1267/31 May 1851, and Hennell to Faisal, 24 June 
1851. 

2 [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulfj vol. 97, Sheil to Palmerston, ii June 1851 (No. loi). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos, to Bombay Sec. Lettersy vol. loi, enclos. to Sec. Letter 71 of 17 Sept. 1851, 
Hennell to Commodore J. Porter, n.d. (No. 219 Sec. Dept.), and to Faisal, i July 1851. 

^ Same series, vol. 102, enclos. to Sec. Letter 73 of 2 Oct. 1851, Hennell to Malet, 2, 4, and 
5 Aug. 1851 (Nos, 252A, 255 A and 257 Sec. Dept.), with enclosures. 
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of Bahrain out of consideration for the wishes of the British Government, 
although he still maintained his claim to authority over the maritime tribes, 
including those of 'Oman and the Batinah Coast. 

Shaikh 'Abdur Rahman then went on to ask Hennell whether he would help 
arrange a permanent settlement between Faisal and Bahrain on the basis of 
the newly concluded agreement, or, failing that, whether the British Govern¬ 
ment would object if the Amir had to enforce the payment of zakat from 
Bahrain in the future, should it at any time be suspended. Hennell told him 
that the British Government would never permit Bahrain to fall into the hands 
of another power on any pretext whatever, and that they did not recognize 
Faisal's claim to authority over the tribes of the Arabian littoral, whom they 
had always regarded, and treated, as independent. As for negotiating a perma¬ 
nent agreement between Bahrain and the Amirate of Najd, he could do nothing 
without the previous sanction of his government, and this, he said, was not 
likely to be forthcoming. To his superiors, however, Hennell wrote after¬ 
wards: T am by no means satisfied that it would be a bad policy on the part 
of the Government, to exert its influence with the Bahrein Sheik, to induce 
him to pay the “zukat” or tithe to the Wahabee Ruler with regularity; taking 
care however that it was understood this payment was strictly considered in 
a religious light, as made to the Imam or Chief Priest of the Wahabee Sect, 
and not as Tribute, and that it implied no acknowledgement of subjection. 
4,000 Crowns a year is no great amount, considering the resources of Bahrein, 
and as this has been paid by the rulers of that island to the head of the 
Wahabee Tribe for a long period, the claims of Amer Fysul for its continued 
disbursement, would not seem without a foundation. I am fully aware that 
this suggestion is not free from objections, but still I deem it not altogether 
unworthy of consideration as being likely to maintain the peace of the Gulf.'^ 

# * * 

In February 1852 Lieutenant-Colonel Hennell made his last tour of the 
Gulf. With him he took his assistant. Captain Arnold Burrowes Kemball, to 
present him to the Trucial Shaikhs as his successor. The Resident's leave- 
taking was undemonstrative, and the Trucial Shaikhs, for their part, showed 
little overt sign of regret at his departure. But as they came on board the 
cruiser Clive at Sharjah, at Umm al-Qaiwain, at 'Ajman, and at Dubai, to pay 
their respects to the ‘Bayazun' for the last time, they all knew that an era was 
drawing to a close. A touch of nostalgia must have graced their farewells, as 
memories crowded in, unbidden and unspoken, of the old, lawless and reck¬ 
less days. For none can the moment have been so full of recollections of bold 
exploits on sea and land as for the paramount chieftain of the Qawasim, Sultan 
ibn Saqr. Old now, and gnarled by the years, he could still set the coast ablaze 
from Rams to Abu Dhabi, even though he could no longer inspire at sea the 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 102, enclos. to Sec. Letter 73 of 2 Oct. 
1851, Hennell to Malet, 9 Aug. 1851 (No. 258 Sec. Dept.). 
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dread in which the name 'Qasimi^ had once been held throughout the Gulf. 
Sahd ibn Tahnun, the paramount shaikh of the Bani Yas, whom Hennell saw 
at Muscat towards the close of the month, had cause, too, to mark the Resi¬ 
dent’s departure, less for the memory it awakened of Hennell’s crushing of the 
Bani Yas’s desperate outbreak in 1835 than for the backing which Hennell had 
given him in the critical days following his accession in 1845, and the tacit 
support he had lent him in his struggle to drive the Wahhabis from *Oman. 

But Sa'id ibn Tahnun’s sentiments, like those of the other Trucial Shaikhs, 
inclined little towards gratitude. With all, or nearly all, of them, hot anger and 
cold avarice prevailed over foresight and reflection, tomorrow’s security was 
too often enfeoffed to today’s paltry gain, and deviousness was less a means 
to an end than an end in itself. Within the space of two years, Sahd ibn 
Tahnun passed from enmity towards the Wahhabis to collaboration with them 
and back to enmity again. When Hennell saw him at Muscat he was engaged 
in buying a 350-ton ship, with money, it was said, given him by Faisal. He 
asked Hennell whether he would be free to take sides if a rupture occurred 
between Faisal and Muhammad ibn Khalifah of Bahrain. Suspecting that the 
ship Sa'id was purchasing was to be used to ferry Wahhabi troops from the 
Hasa coast to Bahrain, Hennell told him that he could not lend naval support 
to either side. Annoyed by this, Sahd asked how much longer the maritime 
truce had to run. The Resident told him that it was good for another year, and 
he added pointedly that arrangements would then be made for its renewal. 
Reporting this conversation to Bombay, Hennell observed that there was a 
general air of tension among the maritime tribes. The unnatural alliance of 
Qawasim and Bani Yas continued, mainly, it would seem, for the purpose of 
crushing Dubai. Shaikh Maktum of Dubai was also at Muscat when Hennell 
called there, trying to interest Saiyid Sahd in his plight, but Sahd ibn Tahnun 
and Sultan ibn Saqr already had the Sultan’s ear. Though the Gulf throughout 
its length was tranquil, Hennell feared for the future, and especially for the 
moment when the Ten Years’ Truce expired.^ 

On receipt of Hennell’s report the Government of Bombay instructed his 
successor, Captain Kemball, to sound the Trucial Shaikhs on their willingness 
to renew the truce on its expiry on 31 May 1853, either on a permanent basis 
or for a limited period.^ The inquiry was passed on to the shaikhs in the late 
summer of 1852. Their reactions to it were mixed. The rulers of Dubai, 
"Ajman, and Umm al-Qaiwain said they were willing to be guided by the 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc.y Range 394, vol. 14, Consuln. 8 of 31 Mar. 1852, Hennell to 
Malet, 24 Feb. 1852. 

^ On assuming office Kemball had discovered that the original agreement, while it specified 
31 May 1853 as the date of expiry, did not state that it was to run for ten Christian years from 
the date of inauguration, viz. 2 Jumada i, 1259/1 June 1843. To remove the possibility that 
some of the Trucial Shaikhs might consider it ended after ten Muslim years, i.e. on i Jumada 
i, 1269/10 Feb. 1853, Kemball had each of them sign an undertaking to observe it up to 
I June 1853. ([I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. LetterSy vol. 113, enclos. to Sec. Letter loi of 
3 Dec. 1852, Kemball to Malet, 16 Sept. 1852 (Nos. 7 and 8 Sec. Dept.), and enclos. to Sec. 
Letter 105 of 15 Dec. 1852, Kemball to Male!;, 20 Oct. 1852 (No. 9 Sec. Dept.).) 
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Resident's wishes. The Qasimi and Bani Yas shaikhs replied that they would 
prefer to defer their decision until he paid his annual visit to the Trucial Coast 
the following spring. Kemball favoured a permanent truce over one of limited 
duration, and so, too, did the Indian authorities.^ 

The shaikhs' divergent responses were due largely to the tense and uneasy 
state, reported by Hennell earlier in the year, of the Arabian seaboard of the 
Gulf during 1852. A brother of Sahd ibn Tahnun and two sons of Sultan ibn 
Saqr visited Faisal at Riyadh in April, though for what purpose was not clear. 
Later in the month, Faisal's eldest son, ^Abdullah, arrived in Hasa from Najd. 
His immediate object was to demand payment from the ruler of Bahrain of the 
tribute which had been agreed to the previous year but which had not yet been 
paid in full. But a more ambitious object seemed also to be in contempla¬ 
tion, viz. the invasion of 'Oman.^ 'Abdullah ibn Faisal stayed on in Hasa 
throughout the summer, while rumours flew about of an imminent invasion 
of Bahrain and a march on 'Oman. A son of the late Hamud ibn 'Azzan of 
Sauhar journeyed to Riyadh, and Faisal was said to have promised to recover 
his patrimony for him. Muhammad ibn Khalifah of Bahrain sent messengers 
to Muscat, offering to conclude an offensive and defensive alliance against 
Faisal. Saiyid Sa'id was in touch with 'Abbas Pasha of Egypt, asking him to 
restrain the Amir.^ Maktum ibn Buti of Dubai died in August, and a contest 
for the succession to the shaikhdom set in between his sons and his brother, 
Sa'id. The sons appealed to Sultan ibn Saqr for support, Sa'id ibn Buti to 
Saiyid Sa'id. But Saiyid Sa'id, though he sent him a few men, cared little now 
for the troubles of 'Oman, the Gulf, or Arabia. Debilitated, and prematurely 
aged by dissipation, he found the dulcet call of Zanzibar too strong, and 
towards the close of the year, on the first breezes of the north-east monsoon, 
he sailed once more for his East African retreat.^ 

His departure did not go unmarked in Riyadh. In the last week of January 
1853 'Abdullah ibn Faisal set out from Hasa for'Oman. With him went Ahmad 
al-Sudairi, the Governor of Hasa, and behind them rode from 3,000 to 5,000 
camel-riders and 300-500 horsemen.^ A month later they arrived at the 


^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 113, enclos. to Sec. Letter 113 of 31 Dec. 
1852, C. Allen (Officiating For. Secy., Govt, of India) to Chief Secy., Bombay, 18 Dec. 1852 
(No. 4752 For. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 112, enclos. to Sec. Letter 61 of 24 July 1852, 
Kemball to Malet, 27 Apr. and 29 May 1852 (Nos. 124 and 182 Pol. Dept.). 

3 Same series and volume, enclos. to Sec. Letter 79 of 30 Sept. 1852, Kemball to Hamerton, 
10 Aug. 1852 (No. 258 Pol. Dept.), and Hamerton to Kemball, 20 Aug. 1852 (No. 22 Pol. 
Dept.). 

^ [ 1 - 0 -] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 394, vol. 27, Consuln. 34 of 10 Nov. 1852, Kemball to 
Malet, 20 Sept. 1852 (No. 311 Pol. Dept.), and vol. 30, Consuln. 38 of 22 Dec. 1852, Kemball 
to Malet, 27 Oct. 1852 (No. 369 Pol. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 115, enclos. to Sec. Letter 29 of 28 Apr. 1853, 
Kemball to Malet, i Feb. 1853; and enclos. to Sec. Letter 33 of 10 Apr. 1853, Hajji Yaqub 
(Res. Agent, Sharjah) to Kemball, 26 Jumada i, 1269/7 Mar. 1853. ^Abdullah was originally 
to have been accompanied by Sa*ad ibn Mutlaq, but the naib died before the expedition 
started. , . 
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Buraimi Oasis and camped in the date groves. The Nahm occupying the main 
forts hurriedly surrendered them. 'Abdullah announced that he had come hn 
the character of arbiter and redresser of wrongs suffered by his children (the 
Shaikhs) in Omanh^ His real intentions, however, were of a less elevated 
order. To Thuwaini ibn Sa'id, the Regent of 'Oman, he sent a demand for his 
immediate attendance at Buraimi, the transfer of Sauhar to Qais ibn 'Azzan, 
and the payment to him, 'Abdullah, of arrears of zakat and the cost of his 
expedition. The sum named was so exorbitant that 'Abdullah could have had 
only one purpose in mind in demanding it, viz. to use Thuwaini's refusal as 
an excuse for laying waste the Batinah Coast. To ensure that the Regent would 
have no one to call upon for help, 'Abdullah summoned all the Trucial Shaikhs 
to wait upon him at Buraimi.^ 

It was at this juncture that Captain Kemball arrived off Sharjah in the 
cruiser Clive on 21 March to negotiate the permanent maritime truce. On 
being informed that the Trucial Shaikhs were all in attendance on 'Abdullah 
at Buraimi, he wrote to them, asking them to meet him on the coast without 
delay to conclude the truce. He then withdrew to Basidu to await their arrival. 
Only Sultan ibn Saqr and Hamad ibn Rashid of 'Ajman replied, and they said 
that they could not get away. 'Abdullah himself wrote to Kemball, saying that 
he required the shaikhs to remain with him (‘for they are connected with us 
and are our dependants’), and that they would not be able to see Kemball for 
some time.3 On 29 March the Residency Agent at Sharjah arrived at Basidu 
with the news that Sultan ibn Saqr had thrown in his lot with the Wahhabi 
leader, for the double purpose of effecting the return of Qais ibn 'Azzan to 
Sauhar, which would facilitate the extension of his own power to the Batinah, 
and of asserting his supremacy over 'Ajman and Umm al-Qaiwain. The Bani 
Yas chief, Sa'id ibn Tahnun, on the other hand, although his relations with 
Muscat had been less cordial than usual of late, mainly owing to Thuwaini’s 
ineptitude, refused to take part in an invasion of Muscat territory and had 
dismissed the greater part of the tribesmen with him to Abu Dhabi. Un¬ 
impressed by this gesture, 'Abdullah sent a second peremptory demand to 
Thuwaini for the surrender of Sauhar. The time had come, Kemball de¬ 
cided, for him to intervene. He sent off letters to 'Abdullah and Saqr ibn 
Sultan, in which he expressed to the Amir’s son his regret that he had seen 
fit to prevent the Trucial Shaikhs from meeting him, and took the Qasimi 
chieftain severely to task for having helped ‘to instigate aggressions upon the 
territories of one of the oldest allies of the British Government’At the same 

* [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV, p. 23a, Disbrowe, 'Historical Sketch of Muskat, 1844- 
1853.’ ^ Ibid., and Hajji Yaqub to Kemball, 26 Jumada i, 1269/7 Mar. 1853, above. 

3 [LO.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 115, enclos. to Sec. Letter 33 of 10 May 1853, 
Kemball to Malet, 23 Mar. 1853 (No. 115 Pol. Dept.); and enclos. to Sec. Letter 49 of 30 Aug. 
1853, Kemball to Malet, i Apr. 1853 (No. 117 Pol. Dept.), enclosing 'Abdullah ibn Faisal 
to Kemball, 14 Jumada ii, 1269/24 Mar. 1853. 

^ Kemball to Malet, i Apr. 1853 (No. 117 Pol. Dept.), above, enclosing Kemball to Saqr 
ibn Sultan, 30 Mar. 1853. 
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time Kemball set the cruisers Clive and Tigris to patroh the Trucial and 
Batinah Coasts, to stiffen Thuwaini's resistance. 

Thuwaini himself had, at Sa'id ibn Tahnun’s urging, thrown every avail¬ 
able man he could into Sauhar and refused to yield to "Abdullah’s threats.* 
The combination of Thuwaini’s momentary resolution, Sa"id ibn Tahnun’s 
arguments, and Kemball’s intervention made "Abdullah falter, and in the 
second week of April he sent his lieutenant, Ahmad al-Sudairi, to Sauhar, 
with Sa'id ibn Tahnun as intermediary, to treat with Thuwaini.^ There fol¬ 
lowed a tense two weeks for Kemball, waiting at Basidu, where eighteen years 
earlier Hennell had inaugurated the Trucial System. The future of that system, 
as well as the fate of "Oman, now hung in the balance. If the negotiations 
failed, if "Abdullah resumed the offensive and loosed his forces upon "Oman, 
the maritime tribes would be caught up in the wake of the onslaught, the 
Sultanate would be destroyed, and the whole edifice of maritime peace would 
be shattered. What was taking place at Sauhar was, in reality, a contest between 
Kemball and "Abdullah, between the British Government and the Wahhabi 
Amirate of Najd, for paramountcy over the maritime states of the Gulf. On 
2 May Kemball learned that he had won: a messenger arrived at Basidu with 
word that a settlement had been reached at Sauhar.^ 

Its terms were harsh, but, as Sa"id ibn Tahnun later remarked to Kemball, 
the alternative was the dismemberment of the Sultanate. Thuwaini was to pay 
a lump sum of $M.T. 60,000 to "Abdullah as arrears of zakat^ and thereafter 
$M.T. 12,000 per annum to Riyadh for Muscat and $M.T. 8,000 for Sauhar. 
He was also to provide 500 bags of rice, 5 kegs of powder, and an appropriate 
quantity of lead, for the use of the garrison at Buraimi.4 On his side "Abdullah 
entered into ‘a perfect and intimate alliance’ with Thuwaini, declaring that 
‘the friends and the enemies of the one shall be the friends and the enemies 
of the other, and they shall mutually support each other in all matters con¬ 
cerning either with every needful and effective assistance’.s The Amir Faisal’s 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 115, enclos. to Sec. Letter 48 of 30 Aug. 1853, 
Kemball to Malet, ii May 1853 (No. 126 Pol, Dept.). 

2 Same series and volume, enclos. to Sec, Letter 49 of 30 Aug. 1853, Kemball to Malet, 
19 Apr. 1853 (No. 119 Pol. Dept.). 

3 Same series, volume, and collection, Kemball to Malet, 2 May 1853 (No. 123 Pol. Dept.). 

^ Same series and volume, enclos. to Sec. Letter 48 of 30 Aug. 1853, Kemball to Malet, 

II May 1853 (No. 126 Pol. Dept.). Although Kemball stated in his first report of the settle¬ 
ment, and again in a later one enclosing a copy of the agreement (see next footnote), that 
Thuwaini had engaged to pay zakat of $M.T. 12,000 to Riyadh, he afterwards discovered 
that the sum was 8M.T. 20,000, Thuwaini having been made to pay an additional SM.T. 
8,000 for Sauhar. (See [I.O.] Bombay Selections XXIV^ p. 288, Kemball, ‘Statistical and 
Miscellaneous Information connected with the Possessions, Revenues, Families, etc. of 
H.H. the Imaum of Muskat . . .’, i July 1854.) 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 117, enclos. to Sec. Letter 69 of 28 Nov. 1853, 
Kemball to Malet, 13 Sept. 1853 (No. 258 Pol. Dept.), enclosing ‘Translation of Treaty of 
Alliance, Offensive and Defensive, between H.H. Syed Soweynee, Governor of Muscat, and 
Abdullah ben Fysul, Son of the Wahabee Chief, and Commander of the Wahabee Expedition 
into Oman.’ The date of the treaty is ‘the termination of the month of Rajab, 1269’, i.e. 9 May 

1853. 
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overlordship over inner 'Oman, from the Wadi al-Jizzi southward along the 
line of the Hajar to Bahlah and on to Ras al-Hadd, was acknowledged, and 
the Batinah made tributary to him. Thuwaini’s authority over 'Oman proper, 
Muscat, the Sharqiyah and Ja'alan was recognized in return.^ 

'Abdullah ibn Faisal did not linger at Buraimi but left for Najd before the 
heats of summer set in, taking with him his cavalry and camel corps, and 
leaving Ahmad al-Sudairi and a small garrison behind at the oasis to collect 
the annual zakat from Muscat and the northern tribes. Kemball had sailed for 
the Trucial Coast as soon as he learned of the compact of Sauhar to see to the 
renewal of the maritime truce. He found the Trucial Shaikhs, without ex^ 
ception, willing, even eager, to conclude a new truce on a permanent basis. 
Between 4 and 9 May the five shaikhs—Sultan ibn Saqr of Sharjah and Ras 
al-Khaima, 'Abdullah ibn Rashid of Umm al-Qaiwain, Hamad ibn Rashid of 
^Ajman, Sa'id ibn Buti of Dubai, and Sa'id ibn Tahnun of Abu Dhabi— 
affixed their seals to a Treaty of Maritime Peace in Perpetuity, binding them^ 
selves, their heirs and their successors, to observe 'a lasting and inviolable 
peace from this time forth in perpetuity’. By the first article of the treaty they 
agreed that ‘from this date, viz., 25th Rujjub 1269, 4th May 1853, here¬ 
after, there shall be a complete cessation of hostilities at sea between our 
respective subjects and dependants, and a perfect maritime truce shall endure 
between ourselves and between our successors, respectively, for evermore’. 
Each shaikh undertook, in the second article, to punish any one of his subjects 
or dependants who was guilty of committing aggression at sea upon the lives 
or property of the subjects or dependants of the other parties to the treaty, 
and to afford redress to the injured party. Each agreed also, in the third 
article, that if any of his subjects were attacked at sea by those of another 
party to the truce, he would not proceed to retaliate but would report the 
offence to the Resident in the Gulf, or the Commodore of the Gulf squadron, 
who would obtain the necessary reparation.^ 

# * * 

Thirty-three years had passed since the conclusion of the General Treaty 
of Peace by Sir William Keir, and at last a solution had been found to the 
problem of restraining the maritime Arabian tribes from piracy. Even now 
there were flaws in the Trucial System. The Treaty of Maritime Peace in 
Perpetuity did not bind the shaikhs to observe the peace at sea towards non¬ 
subscribers to the truce. Shaikh Sultan ibn Saqr had asked Kemball, on the 
occasion of his signing the treaty, whether he could retaliate by sea if Saiyid 
Sa'id attacked his possessions on the Shamailiyah tract. Kemball told him 

^ Ibid. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 115, enclos. to Sec. Letter 48 of 30 Aug. 1853, 
Kemball to Malet, ii May 1853 (No. 126 Pol. Dept.), enclosing the treaty. See also, Aitchison, 
Treaties, x. 135-6. The treaty was ratified by the Gov.-Gen.-in-Council on 24 Aug. 1853. 
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that he could, provided that he gave sufficient warning.^ To offset this weak¬ 
ness, the continued operation of the restrictive line largely ensured that a 
naval conflict between one of the Trucial Shaikhdoms and an outside state 
would not spread to the Gulf's main shipping lane. Another feature of the 
treaty was that it made no provision for the defence of the Trucial Shaikh¬ 
doms against aggression from an outside power by sea. On the other hand, it 
had by now become an accepted fact that responsibility to defend the Trucial 
Shaikhdoms from such aggression devolved upon the British Government 
from the Trucial System. Shaikh Sa'id ibn Buti of Dubai had remarked to 
Kemball at the time of the treaty's conclusion that the presence of the 
Wahhabis in 'Oman was against the interests of the maritime tribes and would, 
in time, prove a source of embarrassment to the British Government. ‘Nothing 
was easier', the shaikh said, ‘than for the British Government to defeat them 
by declaring the whole line of coast from Aboothabee [Abu Dhabi] to Mussen- 
dom [Musandam] under its protection.' If the Wahhabis attacked Dubai, he 
asked, would the British Government defend the shaikhdom ? Kemball's reply 
was that it was his government's policy to remain neutral in inland affairs, 
although they were much concerned with the independence of the maritime 
states, and would protect them from attack by sea.^ The question of defending 
them against Wahhabi attacks by land was left, as it always had been, un¬ 
answered. The old reluctance to accept a defensive commitment which might 
involve military operations in the interior of Arabia still persisted, and so long 
as the independence of the Trucial Shaikhdoms could be preserved against the 
Wahhabis by the application of political pressure and naval force where neces¬ 
sary, and the shaikhs held to their engagements to respect the peace at sea, 
such a commitment would not be assumed. 

It was this consideration which was again the reason for the exclusion of 
Bahrain from the Trucial System in 1853, as it had been in the past. The 
shaikhdom comprised not only the Bahrain Archipelago but parts of Qatar 
as well. While the archipelago could be defended by naval means alone, the 
mainland possessions could not. Furthermore, the threat by sea to Bahrain, 
now that Saiyid Sa'id was a spent force, came mainly from Persia, and Persia 
had no navy. The threat by land came from the Wahhabi Amirate of Najd, 
which posed a much more formidable problem; for not only was the amirate 
the principal military power in eastern Arabia but it could strike at the main¬ 
land possessions of the A1 Khalifah at will. Thus, while the British Govern¬ 
ment were prepared to assume responsibility for preventing Persia from 
subjugating the shaikhdom, and had done so in the past, they were not ready 
to assume a similar responsibility with respect to the Wahhabis, 

The Trucial System has endured to the present day, and it stands as a 
monument to the labours of Samuel Hennell and Arnold Kemball, his assis¬ 
tant for ten years before his retirement. No one man did more to establish the 

^ Kemball to Malet, ii May 1853 (No. 126 Pol. Dept,), above. 

2 Ibid. 
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influence of Britain and to promote peace in the Persian Gulf than Hennell. 
Born the son of a silversmith at Rose Hill, Birmingham, in 1800, he entered 
the Company’s military service in 1819 as an ensign in the 12th Regiment, 
Bombay Native Infantry. In 1826, at the age of 26, he was posted to the Gulf 
as assistant Resident, at a time when the piratical tribes were still smarting 
from their defeat by Keir, and half a dozen cruisers were required on the 
station to protect merchant shipping. When he departed twenty-six years 
later one cruiser sufficed to watch over the peace of the Gulf. During those 
years Hennell had, by perseverance and patience, won the confidence of the 
turbulent shaikhs of the Arabian shore. He had on several occasions, by swift 
and telling strokes, saved the Sultanate of Muscat from the scourge of civil 
war or the ravages of Wahhabi invasion. Throughout the years of crisis from 
1838 to 1841, when the British stood at bay on both shores of the Gulf, he 
kept his head, used what few resources he possessed to the utmost effect, and 
brought the reputation of his government through the period of trial not only 
undiminished but even enhanced. Not the least of his achievements was the 
way in which he induced the Sultan of Muscat and the Trucial Shaikhs to 
forswear the slave trade, an accomplishment all the more remarkable because 
it involved invading the preserves of Muslim intolerance and required the 
greatest measure of tact and diplomatic skill for its success.^ He was, without 
doubt, the greatest Political Resident Britain has ever had in the Persian Gulf. 
Yet, when he retired from the Company’s service on 3 October 1854, he de¬ 
parted unhonoured by his government, his twenty-six courageous years in 
the Gulf unmarked and unrewarded. He retired to Cheltenham, where he 
lived to the age of eighty, dying on 13 September 1880. 

' See below, Chs. X and XIII. 
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THE ARAB SLAVE TRADE 
1800-1842 


T he institution of slavery in the Islamic world has been long sanctioned 
by time and Koranic prescription. Originally, the privilege conferred 
by the teachings of Muhammad was that of a religious right to claim 
as a slave the defeated infidel, and the doctrine as such contributed greatly 
to the spread of slavery since the Muslim expansion took the form of a series 
of jihads in which all infidels taken prisoner automatically became slaves. 
As time passed and the Muslim world consolidated itself behind its new- 
won frontiers, the letter of the Prophet’s teaching began to be taken for the 
spirit, to justify the buying and selling of slaves no longer acquired hy jihad. 
Slavery became entrenched in the social structure of Islam, giving rise in 
turn to a slave trade which drew for its supplies upon regions as far apart as 
the Coast of Guinea and Caucasian Georgia. Africa was the great reservoir 
of manpower: the west supplied the needs of the Muslim states of the 
Mediterranean littoral, the Sudan met the demands of Egypt and Asia Minor, 
while Abyssinia and East Africa fed the markets of Arabia. The brutalities 
attendant upon the acquisition and sale of slaves are so well known as to render 
a description again here superfluous; but some mention of the nature of 
Muslim slavery is relevant, in view of the attitude adopted by the British 
Government towards the Arab slave trade in the early nineteenth century. 

The Shariah law distinguishes between an absolute and a qualified state 
of bondage, and a slave in the latter category may eventually, under certain 
conditions, obtain his freedom. Manumission is specifically recommended in 
the Koran as a praiseworthy act. The Koran also enjoins the owners of slaves 
to treat them well, and in general this injunction is observed in Muslim 
countries, as several Europeans intimately acquainted with Muslim life have 
at various times attested. Arnold Kemball, in a report on the Gulf slave trade 
drawn up in 1842, when he was assistant Resident at Bushire, described the 
treatment of African slaves as being ‘at no time either severe or cruel’, and he 
went on to state that ‘from the moment of purchase at their eventual destina¬ 
tion, their condition is materially changed for the better, the purchasers in 
general feeding and treating them almost as kindly as themselves or their 
own families; they in return work hard, willingly, and well, and appear to 
be happy and contented. . Atkins Hamerton, the first British consul at 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 50, enclos. to Sec. Letter 106 of 30 Sept. 1842, 
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Zanzibar, described the slaves there in 1844 as being ‘generally well-fed, 
rarely ill-treated, seldom, if ever, flogged^ and some years later one of his 
successors went so far as to assert that ‘no class of the community is so happy, 
so free from care, and so well-treated as the Mahommedan slave’.^ In more 
recent times. Sir Arnold Wilson has observed with regard to Arabian slavery: 

Horrible as often were the conditions in which slaves were transported, nefarious as 
were the means adopted to obtain them, the conditions in which the slaves thus 
obtained lived, when once they had reached their final destination, were generally 
better than those prevalent in the country of their birth. . . . The life of a slave in 
Arabia, if hard, was certainly no harder than that of the average Arab, and probably 
less arduous than that of an African tribesman. It was emphatically not a degraded 
life: slaves habitually rose to high positions of trust, and having embraced Islam 
were eligible, under well-understood conditions, to obtain their freedom. . . .3 

The same point has been made by Bertram Thomas, from his close 
acquaintance with ‘Oman and the Hadhramaut: ‘The attitude of the Arabs 
to their slaves removed the stigma elsewhere attaching to slave status, for a 
feature of present-day Arabian slavery is the general absence of a grovelling 
and abject mentality.While slaves in the main were employed in menial 
tasks, usually of a domestic or agricultural nature,—or, as in the Gulf, as 
fishermen and pearl divers—some rose to positions of great authority or to 
command great fortunes, or even, as in the cases of Egypt and ‘Iraq, to found 
ruling dynasties. The fortunes of a slave, however, depended as much upon 
his origin as upon his own ability; and while in Arabia the Abyssinian slave 
might attain a position of great responsibility, and in Traq the Georgian 
might hold the reins of government, most of the slaves shipped from Africa 
to the Arab lands were destined for a less exalted fate. 

The Gulf was the channel through which the markets of eastern Arabia, 
‘Iraq, and Persia were supplied with slaves from East Africa and Abyssinia, 
Although East Africa had long served as the great source of the Arab slave 
trade, it was not until after the ‘Omani conquest of Zanzibar and Pemba at 
the close of the seventeenth century that exploitation on a large scale began. 
Under the protection of the Ya‘ariba, and later the A1 Bu Sa‘id, rulers of 
‘Oman, Zanzibar developed swiftly as a slave mart, until by the reign of 
Saiyid Sa‘id ibn Sultan it was the greatest centre of the trade in the East, 
and was being supplied from places in the interior of East Africa as far west 
as the fringes of Lake Nyasa and Lake Tanganyika, The main slave route 
into the interior in the early nineteenth century ran from Kilwa, on the coast 

Kemball to Lieut.-Col. H. D. Robertson (Officiating Res.), Kharaq, 8 July 1842, enclosed 
in Robertson to Willoughby (Chief Secy, to Govt., Bombay), 9 July 1842 (No. 116 Sec. 
Dept.). 

^ Coupland, East Africa audits Invaders, p. 514, paraphrasing Hamerton to Lord Aberdeen, 
2 Jan. 1844, in [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/540. 

2 C. E. B. Russell, General Rigby, Zanzibar, and the Slave Trade, London, 1936, p. 203, 
citing letter from Lieut.-Col. R. L. Playfair, 30 May 1865. 

3 The Persian Gulf, p. 214. ^ The Arabs, London, 1937, p. 149. 
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south of Zanzibar, by way of the Rovuma River to Mataka’s Kraal, and on 
to Lake Nyasa. Further north, another route ran from Bagamoyo to Tsisaki 
and Tabora, and thence westwards towards Usenga and Ujiji, while a third 
ran from the coast at Tanga to Kilimanjaro, and on towards the Masai 
country.^ The slaves obtained up-country and brought to the coast were 
shipped across to Zanzibar, there to be sold either as agricultural labourers 
to Arabs resident on the island, or to slave dealers from the Arab lands to 
the northward. Every year, with the onset of the north-east monsoon in 
November, the vessels of the northern Arabs began to arrive in Zanzibar 
harbour to take on their cargoes, returning northwards before the full force 
of the south-west monsoon broke upon the western Indian Ocean the fol¬ 
lowing April or May. 

The slave trade from Zanzibar was virtually a monopoly of the Muscat 
Arabs and their rulers, who derived their revenue from the customs duties 
which they levied upon the trade.^ Muscat, in the early nineteenth century, 
was the great clearing-house of the traffic to the Gulf, Persia, Traq, and 
India, but as the century wore on its dominance was to be challenged by the 
port of Sur, to the southward. Occasionally a Qasimi vessel would make the 
long voyage to East Africa to bring back a cargo of slaves direct to the Pirate 
Coast, but until the late eighteen-twenties the inhabitants of the maritime 
states of the Gulf were generally content with a share of the carrying-trade 
from Muscat. Not all the slaves shipped north from Zanzibar were taken to 
Muscat or Sur: Hadhrami vessels from Mukalla and other ports on the 
Hadhramaut coast visited Zanzibar every year and carried away slave cargoes 
for sale in their own country or at ports in the Red Sea such as Mocha and 
Hodeida. The evidence for this branch of the slave trade is scanty, but a 
demand for negro slaves {sidis) undoubtedly existed in the Hijaz and Yemen, 
as Abyssinian slaves {habshis) were normally expensive as well as being 
unsuited to arduous work. The Red Sea slavers sailed for Zanzibar in the 
autumn, returning on the north-east monsoon—when traders from the 
Persian Gulf normally made the passage to Zanzibar—at which time the 
prevailing wind in the lower part of the Red Sea blew from the south-east. 
A passage to the Red Sea from Zanzibar during the south-west monsoon 
was almost out of the question, for the prevailing wind in the Red Sea at 
this time blew from the north, making it virtually impossible for an Arab 
sailing craft to beat up the Gulf of Aden, and through the Straits of Bab al- 
Mandab, ‘the Gate of Lamentations’.^ 

Most of the slaves carried to Muscat were sold within 'Oman itself. The 
remainder were bought by dealers from the Pirate Coast, particularly the 

* Coupland, East Africa and its Invaders, p. 305. 

^ The customs revenues were farmed out to banians (Indian merchants) resident at these 
ports. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, voL 34, enclos. to Sec. Letter 59 of 17 July 1841, 
Capt. S. Haines (Pol. Agent, Aden) to Willoughby, 5 July 1841 (No. 54 Sec. Dept.); and 
Capt. P. Colomb, Slave Catching in the Indian Ocean, London, 1873, pp. 53"“54- 
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Qawasim, for resale on the coast, or in the markets of Persia, 'Iraq, Bahrain, 
Kuwait, Hasa, and Najd. The Qawasim were the principal carriers of the 
Gulf slave trade, although vessels from Bahrain and Kuwait occasionally em¬ 
barked slaves at the ports of 'Oman for sale in the upper Gulf. Slaves were 
also carried from Muscat and Sur to the ports of Sind, Kutch, Kathiawar, 
and the Bombay Presidency, by vessels from 'Oman, the Pirate Coast, 
Bahrain, Kuwait, and India itself. The slave trading season in the Gulf 
coincided, not surprisingly, with the peak of the normal trading season, 
which in turn largely depended upon the annual date harvest at Basra. 
From July onwards vessels from the lower Gulf and Muscat would begin 
making their way northwards to the Shatt al-Arab for the date harvest, 
calling on their way at intermediate ports to land cargoes of slaves. Those 
for the Persian market were generally landed at Bushire, though a certain 
number were brought across the Gulf to Lingah from Sharjah and Ras al- 
Khaima. Bahrain and Kuwait each absorbed a share of the traffic, while 
slaves for the markets of eastern Arabia were generally consigned through 
the port of Qatif. Seldom, if ever, in the early nineteenth century were slaves 
brought all the way across Arabia from the Red Sea for sale on the Gulf coast. 
By far the greatest number of slaves carried up the Gulf were sold at Basra, 
the proceeds of the sale generally being used for the purchase of dates, for 
consumption on the Pirate Coast or for resale at Muscat.^ 

Any attempt to arrive at an accurate assessment of the size and extent of 
the East African slave trade in the early nineteenth century is doomed from 
the start, for few figures are available for the period and these vary greatly. 
What follows here is an attempt to correlate these figures, many of which 
have not been used by previous writers in assessing the size of the trade. One 
of the earliest estimates is that of Captain T. Smee of the Bombay Marine, 
who sailed for East Africa in 1811 in H.C.C. Ternate, in company with 

H. C.C. Sylph, on a voyage of discovery conunissioned by the Government 
of Bombay. Smee estimated the population of Zanzibar at 200,000, of whom 
he reckoned 150,000 were slaves. The number exported annually to Muscat 
and elsewhere he put at between 6,000 and 10,000.^ A gap of twenty years 
exists between Smee’s estimate and the next one made by a British officer in 
close contact with the trade, in this case. Major David Wilson, the Resident 
in the Gulf in 1831. In January of that year Wilson reported that between 

I, 400 and 1,700 slaves passed through the customs house at Muscat every 
year, three-quarters of them from East Africa. Their ages generally ranged 
from seven to fourteen years, and the number of females was almost double 
that of males. A duty of $M.T. 2 was levied upon each slave imported. A 

^ [I.O.] Board's Colins,y vol. 1398, Colin. 55440, Major D. Wilson (Res. in Gulf) to Chas. 
Norris (Chief Secy., Bombay), Bushire, 28 Jan. 1831. 

^ ‘Observations during a Voyage of Research on the East Coast of Africa from Cape 
Guardafui south to the Island of Zanzibar’, Trans. Bombay Geog. Soc.y vi (1844), 44-46. Smee 
states, however, in a note (p. 46) that the figure of 150,000 for the slave population of Zanzibar 
is merely a guess. 
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considerable number were smuggled in: 250-300 out of a total importation 
of 1,200 at Muscat in 1830. Figures for the trade at Sur, Wilson found, were 
unobtainable.^ Wilson’s successor as Resident, D. A. Blane, estimated in 
1834 that the number of slaves shipped from Zanzibar during the 1832-3 
season was 12,000, but he could not discover how many eventually reached 
the Gulf.^ A French traveller, V. Fontanier, who visited the Gulf several 
times between 1835 and 1838, reckoned the annual importation of slaves at 
Muscat at about 4,000, and at Basra and Bushire at about 300-400 apiece.^ 
Captain R. Cogan, LN., while on a visit to Zanzibar in 1839, estimated that 
as many as 20,000 slaves were shipped northwards from the island every 
year to the Red Sea, Arabia, Persia, and the Gulf.^ A similar figure for the 
export trade of Zanzibar was arrived at the following year by the acting 
Resident in the Gulf, Dr. T. Mackenzie, on the basis of information he 
collected while the Residency was temporarily located on Kharaq Island. 
Mackenzie also learned from the crews of Arab vessels which called at the 
island for water and pilots on their way up to Basra that as many as 4,000 
slaves out of those brought to Muscat and Sur from Zanzibar every year 
were sold inside the Gulf.^ 

An even higher estimate of the export trade of Zanzibar was made by the 
officiating Resident in the Gulf in 1842, Lieutenant-Colonel H. D. Robertson, 
who put the figure at 30,000, but his method of arriving at this figure is open 
to question.^ A more careful inquiry made later in the year, and incorporating 

^ [I.O.] Board's Collm., vol. 1398, Colin. 55440, Wilson to Norris, 28 Jan. 1831. Maurizi 
says {History of Seyd Saidj p. 29) that Saiyid Sa’id derived an annual revenue of SM.T. 
75,000 from the slave trade; but as he does not say whether this revenue was derived from 
both Muscat and Zanzibar, or from Muscat alone, at this time (the second decade of the 
century), or what the duties on the trade were, or whether the figure included Sa*id*s 
own dealings in the traffic, it cannot serve as a guide to the numbers of slaves involved in the 
trade. 

^ [I.O.] Precis of Commerce and Communication in the Gulf, JS0J-J905, Appendix A, 
Report on the Trade of Bushire by D. A. Blane, 1834. 

^ Voyage dans I'Inde, i. 277; and [I.O.] Board's Colins.^ vol. 1797, Colin. 73816, Fontanier 
to Capt. C. Guillain, Bombay, 19 Oct. 1838. For Fontanier and Guillain, see below, p. 
434 - 

Coupland, East Africa and its Invaders^ p. 500, citing memorandum by Cogan, 5 Dec. 
1838. For Cogan, see below, pp. 435-7. 

5 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/387, Mackenzie to J. R. Reid (Secy, to Govt., Bombay), Kharaq I., 
16 Oct. 1840 (No. 93 Pol. Dept.), passed to Foreign Office, 23 Apr. 1841. From 1840 on¬ 
wards all reports on the Arab slave trade received at the India Board were passed to the Slave 
Trade Department of the Foreign Office. Sometimes the Board failed to retain copies of the 
correspondence for itself. 

‘ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Lettersy vol. 45, enclos. to Sec. Letter 58 of 23 May 1842, 
Robertson to Willoughby, Kharaq, 4 Mar. 1842 (No. 35 Sec. Dept.). Mackenzie had reported 
that as many as 100 vessels were employed in conveying slaves from Zanzibar to Muscat 
every season, and that each vessel carried from 50 to 200 slaves (Mackenzie, loc. cit.). Robert¬ 
son states that 100 vessels from Sur alone were employed in this trade, bringing up 10,000 
slaves, wLich was an obvious exaggeration. He put the annual importation at Muscat and Sur 
at 20,000 and at the Gulf ports at another 10,000. But as most of the slaves sold at the Gulf 
ports had previously been imported into Muscat or Sur, they could not be included in any 
grand total. 
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the results of a check kept upon slave vessels calling at Kharaq Island the 
previous season, revealed that a total of 2,887 slaves had been imported 
into Basra, Bushire, Sharjah, and Bahrain that season. It was impossible 
to ascertain, however, how many of these had been previously bought at 
Muscat or Sur, and how many had been brought direct from Africa for sale.^ 
Captain Hamerton at Zanzibar reported in May 1842 that from 11,000 to 
15,000 slaves were sold every year from Saiyid Sa'id's African possessions.^ 
Much the same figure (10,000-15,000) was arrived at by Commodore G. B. 
Brucks of the Gulf squadron, in October of that year. He believed that 5,000 
of these went to Red Sea ports, and to Jeddah, in particular, 4,000-5,000 
to Muscat, and 500 to ports in southern Arabia, from Aden to Mukalla. A 
thousand more were probably shipped to Sind, Kutch, and Kathiawar and 
other Indian states. The remainder were either absorbed in 'Oman and the 
Pirate Coast, or carried to the upper Gulf for sale. At Bushire alone, Brucks 
had been told, 2,500 had been sold in 1841. He believed that Bahrain and 
Kuwait vessels visiting Zanzibar brought back 300 to 400 slaves among them 
every year, while vessels from Lingah, Bandar 'Abbas, Qishm, and the other 
Persian ports brought back 480, and the five to seven vessels from the Pirate 
Coast that regularly made the voyage brought 35-45 apiece.^ 

When these estimates are set beside the altered circumstances of the trade 
at Zanzibar in the years that elapsed between the dates when they were made, 
circumstances such as the gradual disappearance of European buyers and 
the more frequent appearance in the late eighteen-thirties of Qasimi vessels, 
the crews of which did not hesitate to steal slaves in preference to buying 
them, the difficulty of arriving at an accurate figure for the Arab slave trade 
in the early nineteenth century becomes even more apparent. The most that 
can reasonably be said is that there was probably an increase in the num¬ 
ber exported annually from Zanzibar between 1811, when Smee made his 
estimate, and 1842, when Robertson, Hamerton, and Brucks made theirs, 
but whether the increase was as great as Robertson believed, viz. from 6,000- 
10,000 in 1811 to 30,000 in 1842, is doubtful. Brucks's and Hamerton's figures 
for the export trade from Zanzibar, viz. from 10,000 or 11,000 to 15,000, is 
probably nearer the mark, the majority of the slaves, between 8,000 and 
13,000, going to Muscat and Sur, the remainder to the Hadhramaut and the 
Red Sea. Probably 5,000-8,000 were absorbed within 'Oman, in the Piratical 
Shaikhdoms, and in the interior of Arabia. 

Some 3,000-5,000 slaves were regularly re-exported to the upper Gulf 
every year, but this figure does not take into account slaves imported directly 
by vessels from Kuwait, Bahrain, and the Persian ports, and by pilgrims 
returning from Mecca or Karbala. Another 1,500-2,000 slaves, perhaps, 

^ [I.O.] Enclos, to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 50, enclos. to Sec. Letter 106 of 30 Sept. 1842, 
Robertson to Willoughby, Kharaq, 9 July 1842 (No. 116 Sec. Dept.). 

2 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/425, Hamerton to Aberdeen (For. Secy.), 21 May 1842 (No. i S.T. 
Dept.). 3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/501, Brucks to Aberdeen, 5 Oct. 1842. 
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were carried annually to Sind, Kutch, and Kathiawar, to the Portuguese 
ports of Demaun, Diu, and Goa, and to the ports of the Bombay Presidency.^ 
A fairly sure indication that the volume of the trade increased slightly after 
1830 may be gained from a comparison of the prices obtaining for slaves at 
Muscat in 1830 and 1840. A male sidi^ who in the former year was fetching 
between $M.T. 25 and $M.T. 35 in the open market,^ was selling in 1840 
for only $M.T. 20-24 or even less. The margin of profit on a slave bought at 
Zanzibar remained the same—twenty per cent, at Muscat and fifty per cent, 
at Basra and Bushire.^ 

Similar difficulties beset any attempt to determine the extent of the traffic 
from Abyssinia in this period. Abyssinian or hahshi slaves were highly prized 
in Arabia for their intelligence as well as for their appearance, in both of 
which attributes they were considered more prepossessing than sidis. As 
young slaves were preferred to adult ones, the trade from Abyssinia was 
principally in children of from 8 to 16 years of age, generally captives taken 
in the wars waged by the southern Abyssinian kingdom of Shoa upon the 
Galla peoples along its borders. The two great slave routes from the Galla 
country ran through Shoa to meet the Red Sea coast at Roheita, in the north, 
and Tajura and Zeila in the south, while further south still another slave 
route passed through Harar in Somaliland to meet the coast at Berbera. 
The northern Abyssinian Kingdom of Tigre drew for its supply upon Shoa 
and Gondar, to the westward, and carried on its export trade mainly through 
the port of Massowa. From the north-eastern borders of Shoa, and from the 
Somali town of Harar, the slaves were brought to the coast in caravans, 
often exceeding 1,000 souls in number, by Arab traders, financed, like their 
colleagues in East Africa, by banians resident in the coastal towns. The great 
part of the slaves shipped from the Abyssinian coast were ferried across the 
Red Sea to ports such as Jeddah, Mocha, and Hodeida, where they were sold 
to buyers from other towns in the Hijaz and Yemen and to sea-going traders 
from the Hadhramaut, Zanzibar, 'Oman, India, and the Persian Gulf.^ 

^ The slave trade to Karachi alone was reckoned by Capt. James Outram in 1840 to be 
not less than 700-800 slaves per annum. ([I.O.] Board's Colins.y vol. 1880, Colin. 79880, 
Memo, by Willoughby, Bombay Castle, 10 Apr. 1840.) The trade to Sind, however, may well 
have increased by 1840 as a result of the coasts of Kutch and Kathiawar having been closed 
by then to the slave trade (see below, pp. 430-2). The Political Agent at Surat reported in 
Dec. 1840 that the annual importation of slaves into the three Portuguese possessions was 
between 250 and 300. ([I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Recd.y vol. 24, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 
26 Apr. 1841 (No. 19 Pol. Dept.).) Captain Hennell, the Resident in the Gulf in 1841, learned 
that 400-500 slaves were regularly smuggled into the ports of the Bombay Presidency each 
year. ([I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. LetterSy vol. 38, enclos. to Sec. Letter 97 of 30 Nov. 1841, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 31 Aug. 1841 (No. loi Sec. Dept.).) 

2 [I.O.] Board's Colins.y vol. 1398, Colin. 55440, Wilson to Norris, 28 Jan. 1831. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos, to Bombay Sec. LetterSy vol. 50, enclos. to Sec. Letter 106 of 30 Sept. 1842, 
Lieut. Kemball (Asst. Res.) to Lieut.-Col. Robertson (Officiating Res.), Kharaq, 8 July 1842, 
enclosed in Robertson to Willoughby, 9 July 1842 (No. 116 Sec. Dept.); and [P.R.O.] F.O. 
84/387, Mackenzie to Reid, Kharaq, 6 Oct. 1840 (No. 193 Pol. Dept.), passed to Foreign 
Office, 23 Apr. 1841. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. LetterSy vol. 51, enclos. to Sec. Letter 115 of 15 Oct. 1842, 
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Abyssinians purchased by dealers from the Gulf were usually bought at 
Berbera, on the Somali coast, where a great trade fair was held every year 
from October to April. 

How large the Abyssinian traffic was it is impossible to say. J. L. Krapf, 
a C.M.S. missionary working in Shoa, stated in 1840 that 2,000 were shipped 
from the port of Tajura alone every year.^ Captain S. Haines, I.N., the 
Political Agent in Aden in 1841, reported that he had seen as many as 200- 
300 slaves arriving at Mocha every month during the season,2- while Lieu¬ 
tenant W. Christopher, I.N,, learned on a visit to Massowa the following year 
that 800-1,000 children, most of them girls, were shipped from that port 
annually.^ Later that year Christopher reported that he had seen 400 children 
exposed for sale in the Massowa slave market.^ In the next year Commodore 
Brucks estimated that 700-1,000 Abyssinians were imported into Muscat 
annually, most of them being sold afterwards in Persia.s 

The traffic in habshis was profitable in the extreme. A girl bought for $M.T. 
12-20 in the Shoan markets could be sold for $M.T, 85-100 at Mocha,^ while 
a girl bought for $M.T. 40 at Berbera^ could fetch as much as $M.T. 90 
at Muscat, $M.T. 50-150 at Bushire or Bahrain, and $M.T. 100-150 on 
the Pirate Coast. Exceptionally attractive girls were sold for up to $M.T. 
150 and $M.T. 200 at Muscat and Bushire respectively. The profits on 
sidis were not as high. The importer at Muscat in the early eighteen-thirties 
could reckon on a margin of 20-35 cent, over the selling price at Zanzibar. 
Slaves bought at Muscat and resold on the Pirate Coast realized a slightly 
higher margin of profit. Thus a slave purchased at Zanzibar for |M.T. 20-35 
would fetch |M.T. 25-40 at Muscat and $M.T. 40-50 at Sharjah or 
Bahrain. At Bahrain, where 300 sidis were imported in 1830, the selling price 
was much the same as it was at Muscat. The same was true at Bushire, where 
245 slaves were imported in 1830. Bushire was the only port at which Abys- 


Report on the Slave Trade of Abyssinia by Capt. W. C. Harris, enclosed in Harris to 
Willoughby, 20 July 1842 (No. 37 Sec. Dept.). Enclosed with the report is a map of the 
slave routes through Shoa. See also, same series, vol. 34, enclos. to Sec. Letter 59 of 17 July 

1841, Haines to Willoughby, Aden, 5 July 1841 (No. 54 Sec. Dept.). For Harris’s mission 
to Abyssinia, see below, p. 440. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 24, enclos. to Sec. Letter 65 of 28 July 1840, 
Memo, by Willoughby, Bombay Castle, 6 Aug. 1840, citing extracts from letters from Krapf, 
dated Ankobar, 5 Jan. and 23 Feb. 1840. 

2 Haines to Willoughby, 5 July 1841 (No. 54 Sec. Dept.), above. 

3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/444, Christopher to Senior Naval Officer, Aden, Mocha Roads, 7 Mar. 

1842, passed to Foreign Office, 17 May 1842. Christopher added that a rumour that a British 
force had occupied Tajura, the principal outlet for the slave trade of southern Abyssinia, had 
caused the numbers at Massowa to rise that season to 1,400-1,600. The rumour probably arose 
from the use made of Tajura as a base by the British mission to Shoa imder Capt. Harris in 
that year. 

+ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/444, Christopher to S.N.O,, Aden, 2 Oct. 1842, passed to Foreign 
Office, 12 Dec. 1842. ^ [P.R.Q.] F.O. 84/501, Brucks to Aberdeen, 5 Oct. 1842. 

* Report on the Slave Trade of Abyssinia by Capt. Harris, 20 July 1842, above. 

’ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/387, Mackenzie to Reid, Kharaq, 6 Oct. 1840 (No. 93 Pol. Dept.), 
passed to Foreign Office, 23 Apr. 1841. 
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sinian and Nubian eunuchs were regularly imported. From five to ten were 
brought in every year and sold for anything from ?M.T. 100 to $M.T. 300 
each. They were eventually resold in the interior.^ 

* * * 

For the two first decades of the nineteenth century the British authorities 
in India took little interest in the operation of the Arab slave trade outside 
the confines of India. Within the East India Company's territories the position 
regarding slave-trading had been regulated to some extent by the Act of 1811 
(51 Geo. Ill, cap, 23) which made the transport of slaves by sea by British 
subjects or by persons resident in the Company's territories a felony; and 
this statute had been supplemented in Bengal in the same year by the pro¬ 
mulgation by the Supreme Government of a regulation (No. X of 1811), 
prohibiting the importation of slaves into Bengal by land or sea under threat 
of imprisonment. A proclamation prohibiting the import and export of slaves 
at the ports of the Bombay Presidency had been issued by the Governor in 
Council as early as 1805, and it had been followed two years later by another 
proclamation requiring the deposition of signed declarations by the masters 
of European ships, and by the owners of Asiatic, that they were not engaged 
in slave trading. Following the promulgation of Bengal Regulation X, similar 
regulations were drawn up in the Presidencies of Bombay and Fort St. 
George on the orders of the Governor-General in Council. The regulation 
promulgated in Bombay in 1813 made the importation of slaves into the 
Presidency a criminal offence, punishable by fines and imprisonment.^ 

The subject of the Arab slave trade was first broached by the Government 
of Bombay with an Arab ruler in March 1812, when Saiyid Sahd of Muscat 
was informed of the enactment of the statute 51 Geo. Ill, cap, 23, and of the 
promulgation of Bengal Regulation X of 1811, and requested to inform his 
subjects trading to Calcutta of the penalties to which they would be liable 
if they infringed that regulation.^ The great extent of the slave trade from 
Africa, and the virtual certainty that slaves would find their way into India 
on Arab vessels, had been brought home to the Bombay authorities by 
Captain Smee's report of his visit to Zanzibar in 1811. The Governor of the 
day, Jonathan Duncan, does not appear to have been disturbed by the know¬ 
ledge, nor did his successor. Sir Evan Nepean, pay the subject much attention. 
However, in July 1815, at the prompting of some of the East India Directors, 


^ [I.O.] Board's Colins.y vol. 1398, Colin. 55440, Wilson to Norris, 28 Jan. 1831; and [I.O.] 
Enclos. to Bombay Sec. LetterSy vol. 50, enclos. to Sec. Letter 106 of 30 Sept. 1842, Kemball 
to Robertson, 8 July 1842, enclosed in Robertson to Willoughby, Kharaq, 9 July 1842 (No. 
116 Sec. Dept.). ^ D. R. Banaji, Slavery in British Indiay Bombay, 1933, pp. 297-304. 

^ Secy, to Govt., Bombay, to Sa'id, 4 Mar. 1812, cited by Coupland, East Africa and its 
InvaderSy p. 208. The Pasha of Baghdad was asked the same year to help check the traffic in 
Indian women carried on between India and the pashaliqy and he responded by issuing a 
decree forbidding the sale of Indians throughout Turkish Traq. (See [I.O.] Bombay Pol. 
Letters Recd.y vol. 4, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 16 Jan. 1813.) 
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he wrote to Saiyid Sa'id, suggesting that the Sultan might take his place 
among the enlightened rulers of the world, and earn the approval of the 
British Government, by abolishing the slave trade within his dominions.^ 
Had the suggestion come three years earlier, when Sahd was being hard- 
pressed by the Wahhabis, he might have made some gesture along these 
lines. As it was, he never even replied to Nepean’s letter, and the subject 
was not raised again in correspondence between Bombay and Muscat for 
several years thereafter. 

Not only had the British authorities in India no desire to interfere with the 
Arab slave trade, but they took pains to avoid giving the impression of wishing 
to do so. In the summer of 1816 the country ship Sulaimani, sailing under 
British pass and colours, was detained in the Persian Gulf by H.M.S. Fav¬ 
ourite for having slaves on board for sale at Basra. Acting under the authority 
conferred on him by the Act of 18ii. Favourite's captain sent the vessel and 
her crew to Bombay for adjudication in the Vice-Admiralty Court. A strong 
protest against the seizure of the Sulaimani was lodged with the Government 
of Bombay by the Pasha of Baghdad, who declared that the ship was carrying 
goods belonging to merchants resident at Basra. He was told in reply that the 
seizure of the Sulaimani had not taken place on the instructions of the 
Government of Bombay, but had been effected by the captain of one of 
H.M.’s ships, acting under another authority. As the Vice-Admiralty Court 
lay outside the control of the Bombay Government, an appeal from its 
decisions, the pasha was told, could be made only to His Majesty-in-Council. 
In the event, however, the case never came before the Vice-Admiralty Court. 
The pasha was informed that the charge would not be preceded with, and it 
was made clear to him that the Sulaimani would not have been interfered 
with had she not been navigating under British pass and colours and under the 
command of a British subject.^ 

A rather short-lived interest in the slave trade was displayed by the 
Government of Bombay during the campaign against the Qasimi pirates in 
1819-20, when, on the initiative of the expedition’s Arabic interpreter, 
Captain Thompson, an article was inserted into the General Treaty with the 
Piratical Shaikhs declaring ‘the carrying-off of slaves, men, women, or 
children from the coasts of Africa or elsewhere and the transporting them in 
vessels’ to be piracy.^ Although the insertion of this clause was commended 
on humanitarian grounds by the Governor of Bombay, Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, it was felt that, in common with the other provisions of the treaty 
respecting piracy, insufficient safeguards had been provided to ensure its 
observance;'^ and when, in August 1821, general orders were issued to the 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 383, vol. 62, Consuln. 23 of 26 July 1815, Nepean to 
Sa'id, Bombay Castle, 15 July 1815. 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Recd.y vol. 6, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 2 Apr. 1817 (No. i 
Pol. Dept.). ^ See above, p. 156, and Aitchison, Treaties, x. 128. 

[I.O.] Bombay Sec. Proc., vol. 45, Consuln. 6 of 16 Feb. 1820, Warden to Keir, 16 Feb. 
1820. 
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cruisers of the Bombay Marine on service in the Gulf to enforce the main 
provisions of the treaty, the attention of commanders was particularly drawn 
to the article concerning the slave trade, with a warning that they should 
ascertain carefully, before detaining any Arab vessel with slaves on board, 
that the vessel in question belonged to one of the tribes signatory to the treatyd 
The natural result of this instruction was that cruiser commanders tended to 
ignore Arab slavers altogether. Nor would any appreciable diminution of the 
volume of the slave trade from Africa to the Gulf have been effected had the 
officers of the Marine been any more zealous in their duties; for the carrying 
trade from East Africa was almost exclusively in the hands of the Muscat 
Arabs, and Muscat was not a party to the General Treaty. 

What might be described as the first positive British move against the 
Arab slave trade was made in 1821, not by the Indian authorities, but by the 
Governor of Mauritius, Sir Robert Farquhar. Before the fall of Mauritius 
to British forces in 1811, the French residents on the island and on the 
neighbouring island of Bourbon had been accustomed to obtain most of 
the slaves they needed for their plantations from Madagascar. With the 
substitution of British for French sovereignty over Mauritius at the close 
of the Napoleonic Wars the importation of slaves into the island became 
illegal. A similar prohibition came into force on Bourbon in 1817 as the result 
of an act of the French legislature forbidding the importation of slaves into 
French colonies. In April of the following year a further act forbade French 
subjects to engage in the slave trade. The act, however, did not brand slave 
trading a felony, and the French Government refused to concede to British 
cruisers the right to search French vessels suspected of transporting slaves. 
A determined attack on the slave trade from Madagascar was launched in 
concert by Sir Robert Farquhar and the French governor of Bourbon from 
1817 onwards, and proved successful in bringing this branch of the slave trade 
to a virtual standstill. Cut off from their principal source of supply, French 
slavers began resorting in increasing numbers to Zanzibar and Kilwa, and 
by the early months of 1821 no fewer than eight vessels were said to be 
clandestinely engaged in running slaves from the African coast to Bourbon 
and Mauritius.^ 

The most obvious way in which to stop this illicit traffic was to request 
the Sultan of Muscat to interdict the sale of slaves at his ports to Europeans. 
Early in 1821 Farquhar wrote to the Governor-General, the Marquis of 
Hastings, suggesting that an approach should be made to Saiyid Sa'id to 
this end. Hastings passed the request to Mountstuart Elphinstone at Bombay 
with orders to forward it to Sa'id, along with a further request that Sahd 
should direct his local governors in East Africa to hand over to the British 

* See above, p. 196, and [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 386, vol. 32, Consuln. 49 of 
12 Dec. 1827, Warden to H. Meriton (Superintendent of Marine), i Aug. 1821, enclosed in 
T. Buchanan (Super, of Marine) to Wm. Newnham (Chief Secy., Bombay), 24 Nov, 1827, 

2 Coupland, East Africa and its Invaders^ pp. 192-202, 
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authorities any British subject found slave trading within their jurisdiction.^ 
Orders of a somewhat similar nature had been sent to Elphinstone earlier 
in the year by the Court of Directors, after the Court had been presented 
by the African Institution with a memoir on the slave trade at Zanzibar, 
together with a request that something be done by the Indian authorities to 
check it. The Court’s instructions to Elphinstone were to exert ‘every means 
of persuasion. . . with the Imam of Muscat to induce him to abolish this 
inhuman traffic within his possessions, and consent to such of his subjects 
as may afterwards engage in it being considered and treated as pirates’.^ 
This was much to ask and Sahd was hardly in a mood to grant it. He had 
been considerably put out by the detention of two of his vessels in the Gulf 
that spring by the cruiser Psyche for carrying slaves, and he had protested 
strongly to Elphinstone against such interference.^ Elphinstone consequently 
entertained little hope that the Court’s wishes would be gratified. ‘As Zanzibar 
is the great seat of the Slave Trade of the East,’ he explained, ‘it is probable 
that a large portion of the Imam’s revenues are derived from it; in which case 
it seems beyond all hope that His Highness will be persuaded to put a stop to 
it without an equivalent, especially as the trade is quite consistent with his ideas 
of humanity, and is expressly authorized by the religion which he professes .’4 
There was a chance, however, Elphinstone believed, that Sa'id might agree 
to Farquhar’s request, since it did not involve any great loss of revenue on 
his part. He put the question to Sahd in August 1821, at the same time 
apologizing for the detention of Sa‘id’s vessels in the spring and explaining 
that Psyche'^ commander had not been acting upon specific orders. With 
respect to the slave trade in general, Elphinstone wrote, it would be extremely 
gratifying to the East India Company and to the British nation as a whole if 
Safid were to abolish the slave trade altogether in his dominions; but if he 
was not willing to do so he could rest assured that the British Government 
had no intention of taking the law into their own hands and searching his 
ships on the high seas, or, indeed, of interfering with his independence in 
any way. On the other hand, they would regard it as a generous gesture if he 
was to forbid the sale of slaves to Europeans at his African ports, and order 
the walls of those ports to hand over any British subjects found engaged in 
slave trading to the first British cruiser that came along.s 

Unknown to Elphinstone, Farquhar had approached Sahd direct the pre¬ 
vious May, asking him to co-operate in suppressing the slave trade between 


* [I.O.] Bombay PoL Proc., Range 385, vol. 12, Consuln. 40 of 10 Oct. 1821, Geo. Swinton 
(Secy, to Gov.-Gen.) to Warden, Fort William, 18 Aug. 1821. 

^ [I.O.] Pol. Desp. to Bombay, vol. 2, Court to Gov.-in-Council, ii Apr. 1821. 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 385, vol. 12, Consuln. 40 of 10 Oct. 1821, Warden to 
Swinton, 4 Oct. 1821. 

4 [I.O.] Bombay PoL Letters Reed., vol. 8, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 29 Aug. 1821 (No. 
5 Pol. Dept.). 

5 [I.O.] Bombay PoL Proc., Range 385, vol. 12, Consuln. 42 of 24 Oct. 1821, Elphinstone 
to Sa*id, n.d. (Aug. 1821). 
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East Africa and the Mascarenes, and offering, in return, to grant Muscat 
vessels trading to Mauritius the same privileges respecting customs duties 
and port charges that British vessels enjoyed. As a token of his goodwill, 
Farquhar exempted one of Sard’s ships, then at Port Louis, from the extra 
duty normally exacted from foreign vessels.^ The offer, which Farquhar 
repeated the following October, may or may not have swayed Sahd, but at 
the close of the year he wrote to Elphinstone to say that he was sending 
orders to his wali at Zanzibar to prevent the sale of slaves to Europeans. At 
the same time he expressed his regret that he could not completely meet the 
wishes of the Court of Directors for reasons which were ‘as clear to your 
Excellency as the Sun and the Moonk^ Towards the end of February 1822 
Sahd informed Captain Bruce, the Resident at Bushire, that he had sent 
express orders to his walls in East Africa ‘not to allow slaves to be sold to 
French, Portuguese and American vessels or to any Christian people what¬ 
ever’. He took care to impress upon Bruce that, by acceding to Elphinstone’s 
and Farquhar’s request, he would suffer an annual loss of revenue of between 
$M.T. 40,000 and $M.T. 50,000 (about 10,000-^(^12,500), and that the 
British Government should look for no more concessions from him, anxious 
though he was to meet their wishes at all times. The implication, as Bruce 
remarked, was obvious; ‘slavery being allowed according to the Mohammedan 
creed, therefore any infringement by [Sahd] in this case would seriously 
militate against his personal safety and authority. 

Elphinstone was satisfied with the concession, but Farquhar was not. He 
had lately discovered that Arab vessels as well as European were in the habit 
of running slaves to the Mascarenes, and he wrote to Elphinstone, therefore, 
in January 1822, suggesting that Sahd should be asked to put his signature 
to a written agreement which would forbid both Arab and European vessels 
to carry slaves from Africa to the Mascarenes, or to any other European 
possession in the East.^ Elphinstone was not in favour of the idea: to restrict 
the movements of Arab shipping in the Eastern Seas could have widespread 
repercussions, and if Sa'id agreed to such a restriction he would almost 
certainly incur the hostility of other Muslims, besides suffering an additional 
loss of revenue.^ What Elphinstone could see, and Farquhar apparently could 
not, was that Sahd would naturally expect some pecuniary compensation 

^ Same series and range, vol. 17, Consuln. 2 of 9 Jan. 1822, Farquhar to Sa'id, 10 May 1821. 
On the day following the dispatch of this letter Farquhar wrote to the wali of Zanzibar draw¬ 
ing his attention to the fact that the importation of slaves into the Mascarenes was illegal under 
both British and French law. (Farquhar to wali^ ii May 1821, at same consultation.) 

^ Same consultation, Sahd to Elphinstone, 17 Rabi* i, 1237/13 Dec. 1821. For Farquhar’s 
offer of I Oct. 1821 see same consultation. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc.y Range 385, vol. 19, Consuln. ii of 13 Mar, 1822, Bruce to 
Chief Secy., Bombay, H.C.C, Aurora, Muscat Cove, 25 Feb. 1822. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 385, vol. 21, Consuln. 15 of 10 Apr. 1822, Farquhar to 
Elphinstone, 9 Jan. 1822. 

^ Same consultation, Warden to Major A. Barry (Secy, to Gov. of Mauritius), Bombay 
Castle, 8 Apr. 1822. 
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for the loss of revenue which would follow the restriction of the slave trade 
at Zanzibar. An even more daunting possibility was that he might demand 
protection from his fellow rulers in Arabia, should they object to the imposi¬ 
tion of such a restriction. Farquhar evidently thought that his offer of 
preferential treatment for Muscat shipping at Port Louis was sufficient 
compensation to Sa"id for his financial losses, for he did not alter his attitude 
when, in June 1822, the Indian authorities reluctantly agreed that Sa^id 
should be invited to accede to a formal agreement prohibiting the export 
of slaves from his dominions to any British or European possession. Indeed, 
Farquhar went so far, in furnishing the officer selected to make the approach 
with his instructions, as to lay a positive injunction upon him not to commit 
the government of Mauritius to any expenditure not previously sanctioned 
by the Colonial Office, adding that it was open to the East India Company 
to remunerate Sahd if it wished to do so.^ 

The officer chosen to conduct the negotiations was Captain Fairfax Moresby, 
R.N., of H.M.S. Menai, then stationed at Port Louis. He sailed for Muscat 
in August 1822, arriving there towards the close of the month. Sa'id raised 
no serious objections to the proposed engagement: he had already made the 
really important concession in forbidding the sale of slaves to Europeans at 
Zanzibar, which had cost him a good deal less in revenue than he liked to 
make out. Now he had to weigh the inconvenience which refusal might entail, 
such as the exclusion of Muscat shipping from Mauritius, against the advan¬ 
tages which acceptance might bring, such as support for the achievement of 
his ambitions in Arabia and the Gulf. It was not a difficult choice to make. 
On 4 September he affixed his seal to an agreement prohibiting both the sale 
of slaves in his dominions to Christians and the transporting of slaves in 
Arab vessels to European possessions. No Arab vessel was to carry slaves to 
the south or east of a restrictive line running from Cape Delgado on the 
African coast to a point two degrees east of the island of Socotra, and thence 
to Diu Head on the coast of Kathiawar. All vessels found with slaves on 
board to the south or east of this line, unless driven there by stress of weather, 
would be seized and subjected to the same penalties as those to which British 
ships found engaging in the slave trade were liable.^ 


^ [P.R.O.] Adm. 1/2188, Farquhar to Capt. F. Moresby, 3 and 10 June 1822. Farquhar 
seems to have been guilty of some duplicity oVer the offer of preferential treatment for Muscat 
shipping. Writing to Lord Bathurst, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, in Feb. 1822, he 
reported that a Muscat vessel had recently arrived at Port Louis, bearing a letter from Sa*id 
asking for the same privileges to be extended to the vessel as his ships were accustomed to 
receive at British Indian ports. *1 deemed it politic’, Farquhar informed Bathurst, *to accede 
to his request.’ ([P.R.O.] C.O. 167/62, Farquhar to Bathurst, 29 [s/c] Feb. 1822, cited by 
Coupland, East Africa and its Invaders^ p. 216, note i.) Farquhar’s version of the affair seems 
to have been accepted by Coupland, who comments (loc. cit.), ‘. . . At the very beginning 
of the negotiations he [Sa*id] had adroitly obtained the . . . concession from Farquhar at 
Mauritius.’ It seems more likely that Farquhar adroitly phrased his report to Bathurst to 
make it appear that the initiative for the grant of preferential treatment had come from Sa*id. 

^ Aitchison, Treaties^ xi. 56-58. For the restrictive line, see Map I. The treaty also pro- 
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Seizure naturally entailed the right of search, and it was on this point that 
Moresby ran into difScuIty. He put forward the request for the right of search 
and seizure as an additional requisition to the treaty proper. Sa"id raised no 
objection to it, but the form in which he stated his agreement was a little 
disconcerting. ‘I permit to the captains of His Majesty the King of England’s 
cruisers [the right] to seize vessels to the eastward of the line drawn by 
Captain Moresby, but confine the permission to the King of England’s 
cruisers, and not the Company’s.’^ Try as he would, Moresby could not get 
Sa"id to extend the right to the Company’s cruisers. Unwilling to let the 
negotiations founder on this point, he let it lie. It was not difficult for Moresby 
to discern Safid’s reason for making this reservation. He was still annoyed 
over the detention of his vessels by H.C.C. Psyche the previous year, despite 
the release of the ships and the tendering of an apology by Elphinstone, and 
he was determined to reduce the risk of similar incidents occurring in the 
future by restricting the grant of the right of search to the Royal Navy, 
whose ships were seldom in Arabian waters in contrast to the ships of the 
Bombay Marine which were constantly passing between India and the Gulf.^ 
Elphinstone was not unduly concerned by the reservation: in fact, he almost 
welcomed it as removing a possible source of irritation in the future. For 
the same reason he was disposed to regard lightly a serious flaw in the treaty 
which was discovered after copies of it had reached Bombay. Article 4 of the 
English version required Sa'id to assist in the apprehension of British subjects 
in his dominions found engaging in the slave trade, but the Arabic version 
made no mention of this obligation. Beyond informing the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment of the discrepancy Elphinstone did nothing to remedy it.^ 

* # * 

The Moresby Treaty did not, nor was it designed to, interfere with the 
normal slave trade between East Africa and the Gulf. The course usually 
taken by vessels from the Gulf to and from Zanzibar lay well to the west of 
the restrictive line. From the Government of Bombay’s viewpoint, any 
interference in the working of the trade at this time would have been most 
unwelcome, for it would have placed in jeopardy the whole campaign to 
suppress piracy in the Gulf. This point was made with some force early in 
1823 by the new Resident in the Gulf, Lieutenant John Macleod, after his 


vided for the stationing of a British agent at Zanzibar to watch for any infringement of the 
treaty, but eighteen years were to elapse before a British representative arrived on the island. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc.^ Range 385, vol. 26, Consuln. 38 of 18 Sept. 1822, Moresby to 
Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, i6 Sept. 1822, enclosing the requisition and Sahd’s reply. Cf. 
Aitchison, Treaties, xi. 59, where the version given differs markedly from Moresby’s. 

2 Same series, range, and volume, Consuln. 39 of 25 Sept. 1822, Moresby to Gov.-in- 
Council, Bombay, 22 Sept. 1822. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 30, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 31 Dec. 1844 (No, 
100 Pol. Dept.). See also, below, p. 581. 
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initial tour of the Arabian shore. ^ He had observed that the Qawasim were 
still trading in slaves, despite the apparent prohibition placed upon the trade 
in the ninth article of the General Treaty of 1820. A close examination of the 
copies of the treaty in the Residency, however, led Macleod to conclude that 
the interpretation hitherto placed upon the ninth article could not be upheld. 
The Arabic version of the treaty forbade the kidnapping of Africans by the 
maritime Arabs and their transportation by sea, but it could not properly 
be construed as forbidding the purchase of slaves through the normal 
channels, or their transport after purchase. ‘More harm than good*, Macleod 
reported to Elphinstone, ‘might. . . be done to the cause of humanity by 
stopping boats and searching them for slaves, because it would in all cases 
occasion such disgust and offence as would involve a great risk of a renewal of 
hostilities.*^ With some reluctance, therefore, he advised the Governor to 
forget about Article 9 of the treaty, or, at least, to construe it in the sense of 
the Arabic version. Any qualms of a humanitarian nature which might be 
felt at adopting such a course were, in Macleod*s view, unwarranted. 

, Slaves are not only extremely well treated and protected by their Arab 
masters, but . . . they even enjoy a very considerable degree of power and 
influence. I remarked that they were everywhere the stoutest and best-fed 
men, and that they seemed happy and comfortable. *3 Elphinstone accepted 
the advice. ‘Plunder and piracy*, he observed, ‘[are] terms which it would 
have been an abuse of language to apply to any trade, however detestable, 
as long as it was peacefully conducted.* In future, the ninth article of the 
treaty would be interpreted as forbidding only ‘descents made on the coast 
of Africa for the purpose of making slaves*, and action would be taken only 
against kidnappers, and not against Arabs engaged in the normal slave trade 
from Africa to the Gulf.'^ 

This decision might well have marked the lapsing of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment’s interest in the Arab slave trade for some years to come had the whole 
issue not been revived the following year by the bizarre proceedings of an 
officer of the Royal Navy on the East African coast. A survey of the coasts 
of East Africa and South Arabia had been begun in 1823 by H.M. frigate 
Leven under the command of Captain Willian Owen. On the voyage from 
the Cape to Zanzibar Owen had found substantial evidence of the continua¬ 
tion of the slave trade between Saiyid Sa'id’s East African possessions and 
the Portuguese colony of Mozambique, which had been expressly forbidden 
by the Moresby Treaty. When Owen arrived at Bombay in November 
1823 to revictual his ship he placed the evidence he had gathered before 

' For Macleod's tour, see above, pp. 200-2. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 385, vol. 33, Consuln. 13 of 26 Mar. 1823, Macleod to 
Gov.-in-Council, Bushire, 27 Feb. 1823. 

^ Ibid. ‘The cruel treatment of slaves', Macleod added pointedly, ‘has been the reproach 
rather of European than of Eastern nations.' 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 385, vol, 33, Consuln. 13 of 26 Mar. 1823, Newnham 
to Macleod, 26 Mar. 1823. 
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Elphinstone, together with a list of recommendations on how the traffic 
might be halted. The Moresby Treaty, he suggested, might be amended to 
provide for the seizure of any European vessel found with slaves on board 
within five leagues of the coast of Sard’s African dominions, and for the seizure 
of any non-European vessel carrying slaves if found to the south of Cape 
Delgado. Sa'id might also be asked to empower the ships of all nations to 
seize such vessels and take them to a port under his authority.^ 

Elphinstone rejected the proposals out of hand. Sa'id, he said, had no 
authority to invest the ships of other sovereign states with power to search 
and seize one another’s shipping. The Moresby Treaty was quite sufficient 
for the purposes for which it had been designed.^ The rebuflF did not deter 
Owen in the least. On his way back to Africa in December 1823 he called 
at Muscat and read Sa'id a lecture on the evils of the slave trade, saying that 
he should abolish it completely, if not at once then at least within the next 
three years. Satisfied that his words had made a salutary impression upon 
Sahd, Owen continued on his way and arrived in Mombasa Roads in Feb¬ 
ruary 1824. There he found the Mazari', the principal inhabitants, in revolt 
against Sa'id, and the port under blockade by Sa'id’s war fleet. The Mazari', 
seeing in Owen’s arrival an opportunity both to break the blockade and to 
forestall future attempts by Sahd to reassert his authority over them, gave 
him an extravagant welcome, and a short time afterwards they offered him 
the sovereignty of Mombasa. Owen, for his part, saw in the offer a chance 
to strike a severe blow at the slave trade, and so he accepted it.^ 

Sahd, naturally, was incensed when he heard the news, and he protested 
vigorously to Elphinstone against Owen’s behaviour. Elphinstone, although 
annoyed with Owen, did not disavow his proceedings immediately. The 
validity of Sahd’s title to Mombasa, it seemed to him, was open to question, 
and Owen’s argument that the acquistion of the port might cripple the slave 
trade could not be ignored. The Mazari' had already offered the sovereignty of 
Mombasa to Elphinstone twice during the previous year, asking, in return, for 
help against Sa'id.^ Although he had on both occasions rejected the offer as im¬ 
practicable, it was now possible, he thought, that the Home Government might 
take a different view of the question. They might even decide to uphold Owen’s 
action, and, in the event of Sa'id’s title to Mombasa being found defective, to 
annex the port. Sir Lowry Cole, who had lately succeeded Farquhar as Governor 
of Mauritius, felt much the same way about the question, and as a consequence 
Elphinstone decided to pass it to the Court of Directors for their decision.^ 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc., Range 385, vol. 41, Consuln. 50 of 3 Dec. 1823, Owen to Chief 
Secy., Bombay, 23 Nov. 1823. 

2 Same series, range, and volume, Consuln. 51 of 10 Dec. 1823, Newnham to Secy, to 
Govt., Mauritius, Bombay Castle, 8 Dec. 1823. 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Recd.^ vol. 9, Gov.-in-Council to Court, i Dec. 1824 (No. 5 
Pol. Dept.). A full account of Owen's annexation of Mombasa is given in Coupland, East 
Africa and its Invaders, pp. 235-8. ^ See Coupland, pp. 222-3. 

5 Gov.-in-Council to Court, i Dec. 1824 (No. 5 Pol. Dept.), above. 
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Owen had not remained content with the annexation of Mombasa but had 
extended his attack on Sa'id’s authority to the adjacent coastline. Further 
annexations of territory around Mombasa were followed by a threat to the 
wall of Zanzibar that if his master did not shortly abolish the slave trade at 
his African ports he would in all probability lose all his possessions in Africa. 
If, on the other hand, Owen told the startled official, Sa'id agreed to end 
the slave trade in his dominions, he might receive Portuguese Mozambique 
as compensation. This latest indiscretion of Owen’s convinced Elphinstone 
that the Mombasa affair should be brought to a head as soon as possible, and 
he sent a second letter to the Court of Directors, recommending that the 
British Government should either abstain altogether from interfering in 
Sahd’s dominions or purchase, by adequate compensation, his voluntary 
renunciation of the slave trade. ^ Having made this recommendation, Elphin¬ 
stone asked Sa'id’s agent at Bombay what kind of compensation Sahd might 
consider adequate. The agent passed the inquiry to Sahd, who replied at 
the beginning of 1826 that he had already suffered greatly as a result of the 
concessions he had made in the Moresby Treaty, and that he was loath to 
endanger his position further by imposing fresh limitations on the slave 
trade. However, he added, he would give serious consideration to the pos¬ 
sibility of abolishing the trade if the British Government would agree either 
to defend him by land and sea against his enemies in Arabia and the Gulf, 
or to obtain Portuguese Mozambique for him as compensation. Another 
alternative would be for them to grant him sufficient money to enable him 
to withdraw from 'Oman altogether and settle at Zanzibar.=^ Elphinstone 
rejected all three proposals as unacceptable: to undertake the defence of 
'Oman against Sa'id’s enemies would violate the principles upon which 
British policy in the Gulf had been based up to this time; to obtain the 
cession of Mozambique was impossible; and to help Sa'id to remove from 
'Oman to Zanzibar would be to upset the balance of power in the Gulf and 
to open the door to a new wave of lawlessness. In any case, Elphinstone was 
inclined to question the ultimate value of a renunciation of the slave trade 
by Sa'id. He understood that the trade from Zanzibar had fallen off con¬ 
siderably since the conclusion of the Moresby Treaty, and from what was 
known of the workings of the traffic it seemed that it was concentrated further 
north, in the Red Sea ports, rather than south of Cape Guardafui.^ 

Whether Elphinstone was right in these assumptions—they were based 
mainly upon a memorandum drawn up by the Persian Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment in February 18264—his argument against the purchase of doubtful 
successes against the slave trade at the price of almost certain unrest and 


^ [I.O.] Bombay PoL Letters Recd.^ vol. 9, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 24 June 1825 (No. 5 
Pol. Dept.). 

2 [ 1 . 0 .] Bombay PoL Proc., Range 386, vol. 4, Consuln. 7 of 15 Feb. 1826, Sa'id to Agha 
Muhammad Shustri, n.d. ^ Same consultation, Minute by Elphinstone, 14 Jan. 1826. 

^ See same consultation. Memo, by W. H, Wathen, n.d. (Feb. 1826). 
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maritime disorder in the Gulf was grounded upon the realities of the time. 
It was more relevant than Owen’s contention, valid though it was, that the 
slave trade could only be stopped by the assertion of effective British control 
over the East African coastline. Even if Sahd’s terms could have been met, 
there was no guarantee that he would keep his side of the bargain, or that he 
had the ability to do so. As Francis Warden, the former Chief Secretary 
and now a Member of Council, remarked at the time, ‘great difficulty would 
exist in controlling the fulfilment of the engagement: like some of our Euro¬ 
pean allies, he would pocket our money, and still carry on the traffic’.^ 

The Court of Directors, though it did not share Warden’s cynicism about 
Sahd’s trustworthiness, agreed that the value of a new engagement would 
be largely illusory. Sa'id, the Court thought, had already made ‘as great a con¬ 
cession as could possibly have been expected from a prince in his circum¬ 
stances’. Even if the slave trade were to cease entirely within his dominions, 
its continuance at African and Arabian ports not under his jurisdiction 
would render nugatory its abolition at Zanzibar and Muscat. The terms he 
had named as the price of abolition were, in the Court’s view, unacceptable: 
a defensive alliance would be impolitic; the cession of Mozambique was a 
matter for decision by the Foreign Office and would probably be rejected as 
both undesirable and unattainable; and to facilitate Sa'id’s retirement to 
Zanzibar at British expense would be to propagate ‘a serious evil’. There 
were, in addition, the Directors felt, considerations other than purely humani¬ 
tarian ones which had to be borne in mind in treating with Sa'id on the 
subject of the slave trade. 

It is essential... that nothing should be done to diminish his authority and influence 
as a Mahometan Prince, especially as it is contrary to our policy, and altogether 
foreign from our purpose, to interfere for his defence against the people of Arabia, 
which nevertheless we should be bound in common justice to do if his safety were to 
be actually endangered by measures which we should have forced on him after the 
strong assurances he has made, and the reasons he has given to show that it would 
be so endangered. . . . For these reasons [the Directors told Elpinstone in October 
1827] we must recommend to you to press the Imam no further on this point. . . 

The Directors’ decision rang down the curtain on the Mombasa affair and 
closed discussion on the slave trade for almost another decade. The token 
garrison which Owen had left at Mombasa had been withdrawn in July 1826, 
at the request of the Mazari' themselves, and the ending of the episode was 
greeted with relief by all the parties concerned, with, of course, the exception 
of Owen, who never stopped dreaming of founding a British East African 
empire. 3 

^ 

^ Same consultation, Minute by Warden, 17 Jan. 1826. 

^ [I.O.] Pol, Desp. to Bombay, voL 3, Court to Gov.-in-Council, 17 Oct. 1827. 

3 Owen’s own account of his activities in East Africa is given in his Narrative of Voyages 
to explore the Shores of Africa, Arabia, and Madagascar, London, 1833. 
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Towards the close of 1835 the newly appointed Chief Secretary at Bombay, 
J. P. Willoughby, laid before the Governor in Council a memorandum on 
the slave trade in the neighbouring states of Kutch and Kathiawar, which 
he had drawn up largely on the basis of information gathered during his 
recent service as Political Agent in Kathiawar. Slavery, he said, was wide¬ 
spread in that state, and an extensive traffic in slaves was carried on at its 
ports and those of Kutch by Arab vessels from the Red Sea, the Hadhramaut, 
'Oman, and the Gulf. As recently as November 1835, Willoughby said, a 
large consignment of slaves had been seized at Porbandar, by the officer 
commanding the British garrison there, from three vessels believed to hail 
from Mukalla in the Hadhramaut. The vessels themselves had afterwards 
managed to elude the British authorities and put to sea, bound, it was 
rumoured, for Bombay. His intention in bringing the matter to the notice 
of the Governor in Council, Willoughby explained, was not so much to 
recommend that action should be taken against the dhows in question by 
the port authorities at Bombay—they had committed no actual offence, 
since slave trading was legal in Kathiawar—as to suggest that the commodore 
of the Indian Navy might be ordered to place the coasts of Kutch and 
Kathiawar under surveillance, and that the Rao of Kutch and the Katti chiefs 
should be asked to prohibit the slave trade at their ports. Should the Katti 
chiefs refuse to do so, Willoughby went on, then advantage might be taken 
of the extension of British protection to Kathiawar to issue a proclamation 
outlawing the slave trade throughout the state, and to circulate copies of it 
at all the ports of Arabia.^ 

Willoughby's proposals were passed to the Bombay Advocate-General for 
his opinion. He replied that he could not see how they could be carried into 
effect. Certainly, as the Chief Secretary had himself admitted, the Hadhrami 
vessels could not be proceeded against, either for violating laws to which 
they were not amenable or for slave trading at a port where the trade was not 
illegal. As for a proclamation, the laws and regulations of the Presidency of 
Bombay had no application in Kathiawar.^ The law officer's opinion seemed to 
close the way to the adoption of any effective measures along the lines which 
Willoughby had indicated, but the Governor, Sir Robert Grant, was un¬ 
willing to allow the case to go by default, and slavers to carry on their trade 
with impunity, almost under his nose. It seemed to Grant that the best 
method of closing the ports of Kutch and Kathiawar might be by obtaining 
a modification of the line laid down in the Moresby Treaty as constituting 
the eastern limits of the area in which the Arab slave trade was free to operate 
undisturbed. The Moresby Line as it stood, terminated at Diu Head, leaving 
the coasts of Kutch, Kathiawar, and Sind open to the trade. If it were moved 
westwards, so as to terminate somewhere on the Makran coast, then the 

* [I.O.] Boards Colins,, vol. 1699, Colin. 68463, Memo, by Willoughby, i Dec. 1835. 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, A. Le Mesurier to Pol, Secy, to Govt,, Bombay, 
4 Jan. 1836. 
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whole of western India would lie within the prohibited area. The Rao of 
Kutch and the Katti chiefs could then be persuaded to outlaw the trade, 
since it would have been rendered extremely hazardous, if not stifled alto¬ 
gether, by coming under British naval control. Satisfied that he had found 
the answer, Grant recommended this course of action to the Government of 
India in August 1836.^ 

What Grant had overlooked was that the Moresby Treaty applied only to 
the subjects of the Sultan of Muscat and their vessels. The subjects and 
ships of other states engaged in the slave trade were under no obligation to 
respect the Moresby Line. An incident which occurred in the summer of 
1836 underlined this fact. One of the dhows whose cargo of slaves had been 
seized at Porbandar belonged to the ruler of Wadi, a port on the Red Sea. 
In retaliation for the loss of the slaves, he seized a Porbandar vessel in the 
Red Sea in the middle of 1836. Grant considered the seizure an act of piracy, 
and he recommended to the Governor-General in August that the ruler of 
Wadi be compelled, by force if necessary, to restore the Porbandar vessel. 
The Governor-General, Auckland, took a different view of the affair. The 
seizure of the slaves at Porbandar, he told Grant, had been 'precipitate and 
unauthorized’, and the ruler of Wadi could not be blamed for retaliating as 
he did. Instead of using force to obtain the return of the captured vessel, the 
Bombay Government would be well advised, Auckland said, to try to con¬ 
ciliate the ruler. So far as Grant’s general proposals for limiting the slave 
trade to Kutch and Kathiawar were concerned, Auckland had no fault to 
find with them, but before Grant put them into effect, he said, he should 
make sure that no trade of a similar nature was being carried on at the ports 
of the Bombay Presidency. It might be a good idea, Auckland suggested, if 
regulations similar to those in force at Calcutta were put into operation at 
Bombay to prevent the smuggling of slaves into the Presidency. These 
involved the exaction of an oath from the masters of all vessels calling at the 
port that they were not engaged in slave trading, a rigid search of all Arab 
vessels in port, and the issuing of a warning to residents of the port that any 
implication in the slave trade would render them liable to prosecution under 
the provisions of the Act, 51 Geo. Ill, cap. 23.^ 

Grant did not believe that there was any need to introduce the Calcutta 
regulations at Bombay. Regulations governing the conduct and inspection 
of Arab vessels calling at the Presidency had been in existence since 1820, 
although, as Grant admitted, they had seldom been enforced. All that was 
needed now, he thought, was for them to be properly enforced and supple¬ 
mented, if need be, by further measures to prevent the surreptitious landing 

* [I.O,] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. 19, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 39 Mar. 1837 (No. 
7 Pol. Dept.). 

2 [I.O.] Board*s Colins., vol. 1699, Colin. 68463, W. H. Macnaghten (Secy, to Gov.-Gen.) 
to Willoughby, Fort William, 31 Oct. 1836. The Court of Directors afterwards also con¬ 
demned the seizure at Porbandar as unwarranted. (See [I.O.] Pol. Desp. to Bombay, vol. 5, 
29 Aug. 1838 (No. 15 Pol. Dept.).) 
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of slaves from Arab craft. He was less sanguine about the matter after he had 
read a report drawn up by the Attorney-General about the ability of the 
Bombay Government, under law, to punish the subjects of foreign states 
who violated the existing regulations forbidding the importation and exporta¬ 
tion of slaves at British Indian ports. It seemed that the Bombay code was 
deficient in that it made no provision for the seizure of vessels at ports beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of Bombay, and, in any case, officers 
of the Indian Navy had no authority, as officers of the Royal Navy had, to 
seize foreign vessels engaged in slave trading at British ports. The upshot 
was that Grant put forward a new set of recommendations to Auckland in 
the autumn of 1837; the deficiencies in the Bombay code should be made 
good, and he should be given authority to tighten up the Presidency's 
port regulations and to issue a proclamation, for circulation at all the ports 
of Arabia which traded with India, that anyone found importing slaves into 
British territory would be punished.^ 

Some progress had by this time been made along the lines suggested by 
Willoughby in December 1835. At the close of 1836 the rulers of Kutch and 
Kathiawar had acceded to a request to prohibit the slave trade in their terri¬ 
tories. Grant had also come to realize that the amendment of the Moresby 
Line would have only a limited effect in reducing the slave trade to western 
India unless states other than Muscat could be persuaded to observe it. In 
October 1837 he instructed the Resident in the Gulf, Captain Hennell, to 
approach the Sultan of Muscat with a request that the line be altered so as 
to exclude the coasts of Sind, Kutch, and Kathiawar from the sphere of opera¬ 
tion of the trade, and to endeavour to induce the Trucial Shaikhs to agree to 
respect the line also. A month later Auckland wrote to say that Grant's 
proposals for the suppression of the traffic at the Indian end would have to 
be shelved: the whole question of slavery in India, including the importation 
of slaves from the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, had been referred to the 
Indian Law Commission, and until its work was completed and its report 
issued no decisions could be taken on the subject.^ A further disappointment 
was the receipt of a dispatch from Hennell early in 1838 to say that, although 
he would take the first suitable opportunity which presented itself to raise the 
question of the Moresby Line with Saiyid Sa'id and the Trucial Shaikhs, he 
could not help regretting that such a delicate issue should have been intro¬ 
duced at a time when the Gulf tribes were showing signs of restlessness as a 
result of the Egyptian campaign in central Arabia and the Shah of Persia's 
attack on Herat. It was extremely doubtful, Hennell thought, whether Saiyid 
Safid would consent to a further restriction of the slave trade or that the 
Trucial Shaikhs would consent to any restriction at all.^ Coming on top of 

^ [I.O.] Board's Colins., vol. 1797, Colin. 73816, Memo, by Willoughby, 31 Dec. 1838. 
See also, Banaji, Slavery in British India, pp. 162-79. 

^ Memo, by Willoughby, 31 Dec. 1838, above. 

3 [i.O.IBoard's Colins.,wo\. 1880, Colin. 79880, Hennell to Willoughby, Bushire, 10 Jan. 1838. 
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Auckland’s shelving of Grant’s proposals, Hennell’s report persuaded the 
Bombay authorities to let the slave trade question lie for the time being. 
Grant had retired at the end of 1837, and in February 1838 the acting Gover¬ 
nor, James Parish, instructed Hennell not to approach Saiyid Sahd or the 
Trucial Shaikhs but to confine himself to investigating and reporting any 
*cases of enormity’ which might come to his attention.^ 

Hennell’s attention had, in fact, been drawn to a particularly brutal case 
of slave trading before this instruction reached him. In September 1837 
he had been approached by a Shaikh 'Abdullah ibn Iwaz, a chief from 
the Somali coast, who told him that, the previous April, 233 Somali girls 
had been abducted from Berbera at the close of the annual trade fair by the 
crews of some Qasimi vessels, and later sold into slavery in the Gulf. Shaikh 
'Abdullah had been commissioned by the families of the girls to travel to the 
Gulf and to try to obtain their release, and he had come to Hennell for help. 
Hennell investigated the matter and came to the conclusion that the girls 
had not been abducted by the Qawasim at all but had originally been made 
captive in one of the wars which were a commonplace of life in the Horn of 
Africa, and afterwards sold to the Qawasim. A disturbing aspect of the case 
was that the Somalis were, in the main, Muslim, and therefore hurr, or free, in 
contrast to negroes or Abyssinians, who might justly be made 'abd, or slave, 
according to Islamic law. Hennell raised the matter with the paramount chief 
of the Qawasim, Sultan ibn Saqr, in April 1838, when he visited the Trucial 
Coast to renew the annual maritime truce. Shaikh Sultan denied that any of 
his tribesmen were implicated in the affair, although he admitted that Somalis 
were often abducted and sold in the Gulf, but mostly, he asserted, by Muscatis 
or Kuwaitis.2 For his part, he was so anxious to avoid charges of misconduct 
against Qasimi vessels that he had recently proposed to Saiyid Sa'id that 
an understanding should be reached between them to regulate the visits 
of Qasimi vessels to Zanzibar and other African ports for slaving purposes. 
To this Hennell replied that the conduct of Qasimi vessels might better be 
regulated by Shaikh Sultan’s empowering the cruisers of the Indian Navy to 
search and detain on the high seas any Qasimi dhow suspected of transporting 
kidnapped slaves. With surprising readiness Sultan accepted the suggestion, 
and on 17 April he set his seal to an agreement along these lines. The agree¬ 
ment further provided for the confiscation of any vessel found with stolen slaves 
on board. Hennell obtained similar undertakings from the rulers of 'Ajman, 
Dubai, and Abu Dhabi when he called at their ports later in the month.^ 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Minute by Parish, 17 Feb. 1838. 

^ There was some truth in the charge, for a few months earlier the Company’s broker at 
Muscat had reported that eight Somali girls had been abducted from Berbera the previous 
season by the crew of a Kuwait vessel. Four of the girls were afterwards sold at Sur, Aduscat, 
and Sauhar, and the remaining four were taken up to Kuwait. (See [I.O.] Board's Colins.^ 
vol. 1880, Colin. 79880, T. Mackenzie (Acting Resident) to Willoughby, Bushire, 26 Feb. 1838.) 

3 [I.O.] Board's Colins., vol. 1880, Colin. 79880, Hennell to Willoughby, 24 Sept. 1837 
and 28 Apr. 1838. The engagements are printed in Aitchison, Treaties, x. 131-2. 
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The Resident’s achievement persuaded Parish at Bombay that his pessi¬ 
mism of February had been premature, and in the summer of 1838 he 
instructed Hennell to draw up and submit a plan to put an end to the slave 
trade to western India. A further stimulus to action against the trade was 
provided the following October, when the French vice-consul at Basra, 
V, Fontanier,^ accused Parish’s goverrunent of complacency towards the 
slave trade, and even of turning a blind eye to the smuggling of slaves into 
the Bombay Presidency. Fontanier made the charge when he visited Bombay 
to see the commander of the French sloop Prevoyante, Captain C. Guillain, 
who had called there to revictual his ship in the course of his survey of the 
East African and South Arabian coasts. According to Fontanier, slaves were 
disembarked at Bombay in women’s apparel and carried away in palanquins. 
‘The Custom-house guards shew themselves very complaisant, and the slaves 
once lodged in the native town, the Mohammitans trafBc amongst themselves 
without any other occasion for inquietude. Should any dispute arise among 
the contractors, the parties appear before the police. In this case, . . . the 
slaves are represented as servants, but. . . the Police take little pains to verify 
their position. . . 

Although he could not admit it officially, Parish knew that Fontanier’s 
accusations, which he had also levelled three years earlier, when he said that 
slaves were being freely transported between India and the Gulf in vessels 
of British register,3 were largely true. There had been laxity on the part of 
port officials at Bombay, and the government had not seriously tried to reduce 
the volume of the slave trade between Africa, Arabia, and India. Parish now 
decided that something must be done to put this situation to rights. Hennell 
had recommended, in response to his inquiry of the summer, that Grant’s 
plan to ask the Sultan of Muscat to modify the Moresby Line be revived. 
The Trucial Shaikhs should be required to observe the line, and both they 
and the Sultan should be asked to grant the cruisers of the Indian Navy 
rights of search and seizure of any of their vessels found beyond the line. 
Hennell also suggested that the enslavement of Somalis, or any people 
designated hurr by the ShaPiah law, should be classified as piracy.^ parish 

* Fontanier’s actual position was in some doubt. He is referred to in the correspondence of 
the Bombay Government as ‘the self-styled French vice-consul at Basra’, and Sir John Hob- 
house, the President of the India Board, noted at the time that ‘a M. Fontanier was a long 
time in Persia employed as a botanist on the part of the French Government, and afterwards 
vice-consul at Trebizond. He is very clever, very amusing, very sarcastic, very injudicious, 
and forms opinions on very limited premises.’ ([I.O.] Board's Colins., vol. 1797, Colin. 73816, 
Minute by Parish, 10 Nov. 1838, and note by Hobhouse.) Fontanier’s own account of his 
activities in the Near East, in which he gives the impression that he was appointed vice-consul 
at Basra, is in Voyage dans VInde et dans le Golfe Persique (above, p. 251, note). 

^ [I.O.] Board's Colins., vol. 1797, Colin. 73816, Fontanier to Guillain, 19 Oct, 1838. 
(Original in French.) Cf. Voyage dans VInde, i. 137: ‘On les d^barque dans les palanquins en 
disant que ce sont des femmes, et la douane les laisse pass^ comme tels, moyennent un I6ger 
cadeau; s’ils sont d’un certain Sge, on dit que ce sont des matelots ou des domestiques. , . 

3 See Voyage dans VInde, i. 135-8. 

^ [I.O.] Board's Colins., vol. 1880, Colin. 79880, Hennell to Willoughby, 3 Sept. 1838. 
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accepted the recommendations, and at the close of the year he instructed 
Hennell to open negotiations with the rulers concerned. The Resident was 
also to try to get the whole of the Makran coast included within the area to 
be closed to the slave trade, and to have Abyssinians, many of whom were 
Christian, placed in the category of hurrJ 

Before Hennell could place these proposals before Saiyid Sahd an approach 
had been made to him direct from London to modify the Moresby Treaty. 
Sahd had sent an envoy to England in the summer of 1838 to convey his 
congratulations to Queen Victoria on her accession, and to endeavour to pro¬ 
mote closer relations between the British Government and the Sultanate by 
means of a treaty of amity and commerce. The envoy was accompanied by 
Captain Robert Cogan, LN., who had gained Sahd’s confidence and whom 
he had asked to be the medium of communication between his envoy and 
the British Government. Cogan found both Palmerston and Hobhouse recep¬ 
tive to the idea of a commercial treaty, not only because of the importance 
Muscat was assuming, as the activities and ambitions of Mehemet 'Ali in 
the Arabian peninsula became clearer, but also because, as Cogan himself 
pointed out, the conclusion of a treaty might persuade the Sultan to re¬ 
duce, or even abolish, the slave trade between his African and his Arabian 
dominions.^ 

In late August 1838 Palmerston had a draft commercial treaty drawn up 
which was submitted to the India Board and the East India Company for 
their comments. It consisted of 14 articles, the most important of which 
provided for most favoured nation treatment for Muscat vessels in British 
ports, the imposition of duties of not more than 5 per cent, ad valorem on 
British goods entering the Sultan’s dominions, and the appointment of 
British consuls to watch over British interests and the welfare of British 
subjects in the Sultanate. Three of the articles concerned the slave trade: 
the first renewed and confirmed the Moresby Treaty, the second and third 
extended its scope far beyond anything that the Indian authorities had 
contemplated. One of them (Article XVI) ran: 'His Plighness further engages 
to prohibit and to prevent the transport of Slaves between his Dominions 
and other Countries, whatever be the dominant religion of those countries; 
and in particular to the countries of India, those lying upon the Red Sea, 
and those lying upon the Persian Gulph.’ The other article (XVII) laid Sahd 
under an obligation to punish anyone found buying slaves in his dominions 
for export, and rendered all vessels sailing under the Muscat flag liable to 
seizure if found exporting slaves abroad. It also authorized British cruisers 
to seize, and British courts of justice to condemn, 'all vessels belonging to 
His Highness’s Dominions, or bearing his Flag, which shall be found engaged 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Willoughby to Hennell, iz Dec. 1838 (No. 2378 
Pol. Dept.). 

^ See [I.O.] Board's Sec. and Pol. Gen. Corresp.^ vol, 9 (i), Cogan to R. Gordon (Clerk to 
India Board), 18 July 1838. 
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in the transport of Slaves; wheresoever these vessels may be met with at Sea, 
and whithersoever they may be carrying the Slaves/^ 

Cogan was appalled by the sweeping nature of these proposals, which if 
put into execution might well, he thought, topple Sa'id from his throne and 
thereby imperil the very object they were designed to attain. Sa'id, Cogan 
told the India Board, 

is too much alive to the consequences likely to result from these articles to agree to 
their stipulation; particularly when I keep in view the number of Mahomedan 
chieftains and petty states deeply interested in the continuance of slavery, and some 
of them powerful as regards the Sultanas government, and who from time im¬ 
memorial have been supplied with slaves from His Highness’s African possessions. 
I think it might cause a combined attack upon His Highness’s power, and if joined 
by the Wahabee Chiefs from the interior, might lead to the destruction of the Sul¬ 
tan’s authority in Arabia; for the measure that could call forth such proceedings 
against the Sultan would exclude him from all sympathy or fortification from the 
people of Arabia, and would be equally obnoxious to the Governments of Persia, 
Egypt and Sinde; and how far our Government would feel called upon to aid His 
Highness under such circumstances and how far it might involve itself by rendering 
such aid are subjects that appear to me worthy of serious consideration.^ 

If a slave trade treaty was to be negotiated, Cogan advised, it would be better 
left to the Government of India to conclude. Better still, any restrictions that 
it was desired to impose upon the trade should be made the subject of a 
private understanding with Saiyid Sahd and not set down in a treaty. Cogan 
himself would prefer a policy of festina lente, beginning with the adoption 
of the Bombay Government’s proposals to alter the Moresby Line and 
acquire for the Indian Navy the rights of search and seizure reserved to the 
Royal Navy in the Moresby Treaty. Sahd was bound to suffer some loss of 
revenue by making these concessions, and he might be compensated, Cogan 
suggested, by granting him the free use of the Bombay Dockyard for the 
repair of his ships and by abolishing port dues and pilotage charges for 
Muscat vessels at British Indian ports.^ 

The Court of Directors and the India Board both supported Cogan’s 
arguments. The most that could reasonably be expected of Sa'id, the Court 
thought, was that he should use his influence to discourage the transport of 
slaves from his African possessions to other countries. To concede more 
than this would endanger his authority in the Muslim world.^ Palmerston 
took the point. With a crisis already under way with Persia over Herat, and 
another impending with Mehemet 'Ali, it was no time to inflame the feelings 
of the Muslim world by tampering with one of its oldest institutions. The 

* [I.O.] Board^s Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India^ vol. ii, Draft to Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, 
28 Sept. 1838 (No. 408), enclosing Draft of Commercial Convention, n.d. (Aug. 1838). 

^ [I.O.] Board's Sec. and Pol. Gen. Corresp.^ vol. 9 (i), Cogan to Wm. Cabell (India Board), 
5 Sept. 1838. ^ Ibid. 

Same series and volume, T. L. Peacock (Examiner at E.I. House) to Cabell, 13 Sept. 
1838. 
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draft commercial treaty was revised, and Cogan, who had been invested with 
power to conclude it on behalf of the British Government, was instructed 
to limit his negotiations with Sa'id on the subject of the slave trade to 
obtaining for the Indian Navy the rights of search and seizure of any 
Muscat slaver which ventured to the eastward of the Moresby Line, 
and endeavouring to persuade Sa'id ‘to discountenance, with a view to its 
general suppression, the transport of slaves from his dominions to all other 
countries’.^ 

Cogan travelled to Zanzibar by way of Bombay, where it was impressed 
upon him that the Government of India’s immediate object was not to 
suppress the Arab slave trade in its entirety but simply to confine its operation 
to African and Arabian waters and to exclude it from Indian. The treaty 
which Cogan concluded with Sa'id at Zanzibar on 31 May 1839 contained 
only one article on the slave trade. Article XV, which renewed and confirmed 
the Moresby Treaty and extended the rights of search and seizure granted by 
that treaty to the Indian Navy. Nothing was said of Sahd ‘discountenancing’ 
the slave trade in his dominions.^ 

Hennell put the proposals to limit the slave trade to the Trucial Shaikhs 
in July 1839. It was hardly the best time to do so: the crisis caused by the 
presence of Egyptian troops on the Arabian shore and the Persian siege of 
Herat was at its height, and British prestige in the Gulf was at its lowest 
point since the days when the Qawasim were attacking British Indian shipping 
with insolent ease. Against such a background Hennell had to move warily. 
He confined himself, therefore, to three demands: one, that the Trucial 
Shaikhs should confine their subjects’ slaving activities to the west of a line 
drawn from Cape Guadel on the Makran coast to a point two degrees eastward 
of Socotra and thence to Cape Delgado; two, that they should grant to the 
cruisers of the Indian Navy the right to search and seize any of their subjects’ 
vessels found to the east of that line with slaves on board, unless driven 
there by stress of weather; and, three, that the enslavement of Somalis should 
be regarded as piracy and punished accordingly. It was not the moment, 
Hennell judged, to propose that Abyssinians be classed with Somalis in 
the category of hurr. None of the shaikhs raised any strong objections to the 
proposed restrictions, so between i and 3 July Hennell obtained from the 
rulers of Abu Dhabi, Dubai, Umm al-Qaiwain, and Sharjah written agree¬ 
ments to abide by them.^ Five months later, in December 1839, Hennell 
obtained an engagement on similar lines from Saiyid Sahd, again under 
somewhat inauspicious circumstances.^ He explained to Sahd that, although 

^ [I.O.] Boards Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. ii, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Coundl, 
28 Sept. 1838 (No. 408), enclosing Palmerston to Cogan, 26 Sept. 1838. 

2 See Aitchison, Treaties, xi. 60-65. 

3 [I.O.] Board's Colins., vol. 1880, Colin. 79880, Hennell to Willoughby, 19 July 1839, 
enclosing texts of agreements. These are printed in Aitchison, Treaties, x. 132-3. The Shaikhs 
of Umm al-Qaiwain and Sharjah signed also for *Ajman and Ras al-Khaima respectively. 

^ See above, p. 329. 
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he had already granted the right of search and seizure of Muscati vessels to 
the Indian Navy in the treaty he had recently concluded with Cogan, that 
treaty was one with the British Government and not with the Government 
of India and the East India Company. The right of search and seizure would 
have to be granted direct to the Indian Navy in a separate instrument. 
Sa*id accepted the explanation and agreed to confirm the grant. He also 
agreed to outlaw the enslavement of Somalis by his subjects, and to modify 
the Moresby Line. The only reservation which he had on this latter point was 
that if the line’s northern terminal point was to be fixed, as Hennell had fixed 
it in the agreements with the Trucial Shaikhs, at Cape Guadel, it would 
place his possessions on the Makran coast, Gwadur and Chahbar, within 
the prohibited zone. Hennell agreed to alter the terminus and place it at 
Pasni, so as to leave Gwadur and Chahbar open to the trade. On 17 December 
1839 Sahd set his seal to an engagement embodying these three conditions.^ 

* # * 

The undertakings secured by Hennell in 1839 had been designed to seal 
off the slave trade from western India: they had not been intended to interfere 
with the normal workings of the trade elsewhere. Yet the Government of 
Bombay nursed a hope that the reduction in the scope of the traffic might 
also effect a reduction in its volume. There were no early signs, however, 
that this was to be so. Reports from the Gulf in the latter half of 1840 all 
indicated that the trade flourished as strongly as before. The reports in 
question were based upon the first accurate observations ever made of the 
working of the Gulf slave trade, those made by Captain Nott of H.C.C. Tigris 
in August and September 1840, when Tigris was acting as guard-ship to the 
Residency on Kharaq Island.^ Nott asked the nakhuda of every vessel carry¬ 
ing slaves which called at Kharaq to take on a pilot for Basra to tell him the 

^ [I.O.] Board's Colins.^ vol. 1880, Colin. 79880, Hennell to L. R. Reid (Pol. Secy, to Govt., 
Bombay), Muscat, 17 Dec. 1839 (No. 123 Pol. Dept.). The text of the agreement is printed 
in Aitchison, Treaties, xi. 67-68. Sir Arnold Wilson states {The Persian Gulf, p. 217, note 2) 
that the nevi^ restrictive line terminated at Ras Puzim, and that ‘by this change, the Sultan’s 
ports of Gw-adar and Chahbar were closed to the slave trade’. HennelPs report on the con¬ 
clusion of the agreement, on the other hand, explicitly refers to ‘Pussein, the eastern extremity 
of the territories of His Highness on the coast of Mekranb Wilson’s error is probably due to 
his identification of Pussein with Puzim, at the western tip of Chahbar Bay, instead of with 
Pasni, to the east of Gwadur. Sir Reginald Coupland was evidently under the impression 
{East Africa and its Invaders, p. 502) that the Muscat agreement was concluded before those 
with the Trucial Shaikhs, for he says that the Somali clause in the Muscat agreement was 
directed against Qasimi slavers. Sabd certainly had cause to complain about the Qawasim for 
slave stealing at Zanzibar (he told Hennell at their meeting in Dec. 1839 that the Qawasim 
stole three or four slaves for every one they bought, and that the very vessel which had brought 
an envoy from Sultan ibn Saqr to discuss the projected understanding which the Qasimi chief¬ 
tain had told Hennell he wished to reach with Sahd, had been found before she sailed to 
have twenty stolen slaves on board); but when it came to enslaving Somalis, the Muscatis 
were as guilty as the Qawasim of the practice. 

2 Nott’s reports have been referred to earlier (above, p. 416). 
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vessel’s port of origin, the number of slaves on board, their place of purchase, 
their destination, and the prices they fetched at various ports. From their 
answers Nott concluded that as many as 100 vessels sailed from Muscat and 
Sur for Zanzibar every year, returning with from 50 to 200 slaves per vessel, 
while another 20 or more vessels voyaged annually to Berbera and the Red 
Sea, bringing back 200 to 300 Abyssinians. Of the slaves brought to Muscat 
and Sur, 4,000-5,000 were sold in the Gulf: even as Nott was m.aking his 
inquiries at least 40 vessels were on their way up the Gulf with slaves for 
sale at Bushire, Bahrain, Basra, and Kuwait. Both Nott and the acting Resi¬ 
dent, Dr. T. Mackenzie, were struck by the degree to which the slave trade 
was bound up with normal commerce. The slaves on their way to Basra had 
been bought with the proceeds of the annual pearl fishery and the profits on 
trading voyages to India and Africa. The money realized on their sale at 
Basra would be used to purchase part of the Basra date crop, which was 
harvested in late August and September, and the dates, in turn, would be 
sold on the Trucial Coast or in India. There was a very good chance, as 
Mackenzie pointed out in forwarding Nott’s reports to Bombay, that slaves 
would be smuggled into India along with the dates and other items of 
commerce.^ 

There was a new Governor at Bombay, Sir James Carnac, and he did not 
feel inclined to acquiesce in such practices. Tt can hardly be tolerated’, he 
remarked after reading Nott’s reports, ‘that v/hile the British Government 
has been eminently successful in suppressing the slave trade in various 
quarters of the world, we should silently be compelled to witness its prosecu¬ 
tion under our own eyes and through our own ports.’2- The agreements just 
concluded, Carnac decided, would have to be altered, since they were 
obviously not going to stop the slave trade to western India as they had 
been intended to. Before making such alterations, however, Carnac wanted 
more information on the operation of the traffic, especially to western India, 
and he had orders sent to Hennell, to Captain Atkins Hamerton, the newly 
appointed Political Agent at Muscat, and to Captain Stafford Haines, the 
Political Agent at Aden, to make extensive inquiries into the slave trade and 
to submit their opinions on the best means of halting it.3 

At the Foreign Office Palmerston was coming to the same conclusions, 
after reading reports privately sent from India that Muscat vessels were 
continuing to smuggle slaves into Bombay and were taking away Indian 
women for sale abroad.^ He had orders sent to Carnac at the end of December 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/387, Mackenzie to Willoughby, Kharaq, 6 Oct. 1840 (No. 93 Pol. 
Dept), enclosing correspondence with Nott and ‘Guard Reports^ for Sept. 1840; passed to 
Foreign Office, 23 Apr. 1841. 

2 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/387, Minute by Carnac, 7 Dec. 1840, passed to Foreign Office, 23 Apr. 
1841. See also Memo, by Willoughby, 20 Nov. 1840, in same volume. 

3 Minute by Carnac, 7 Dec. 1840, above. 

♦ See [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/342, Memo, by Palmerston, 12 Dec. 1840, and Palmerston to 
Hobhouse, 18 Dec, 1840. 
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to inquire into these allegations and, if they proved correct, to take steps to 
put an end to both practices.^ The orders were promptly complied with. The 
Senior Magistrate of Police and the Collector of Customs at Bombay were 
directed to make investigations, and fresh instructions were given to the 
Superintendent of the Indian Navy, to Hennell, and to Hamerton to intensify 
their inquiries into the slave trade to western India.^ Captain W. C. Harris 
of the Bombay Engineers, who had been selected to conduct a mission to 
Shoa, in southern Abyssinia, was similarly ordered in April 1841 to inquire 
into the workings of the Abyssinian slave trade, and to ascertain whether 
the King of Shoa, Sahela Selassie, would be willing to assist in its sup¬ 
pression.^ 

Auckland viewed all this activity with some misgiving. Doubtless it was 
proper, he observed to Carnac in March 1841, that where authority had been 
given the British Government by treaty to act against the slave trade, it 
should be used to its full extent for that purpose. It was also proper that 
where no such authority existed and its acquisition was thought desirable 
an attempt should be made to obtain it. But Auckland was not convinced 
that any abuses of the recently concluded slave trade agreements which had 
taken place^—and he suspected that their number, as well as the estimated 
size of the trade to western India, had been exaggerated—warranted extensive 
measures being taken against the Arab slave trade as a whole. In the case 
of the Trucial Shaikhs, in particular, he said, any abrupt declaration that 
slaving was to be outlawed would be highly imprudent and even unjust.^ 
The Governor-General’s scepticism about the extent of the traffic to western 
India was vindicated by the results of the inquiries which Carnac had ordered 
at the close of 1840. Captain Robert Oliver, R.N., the Superintendent of the 
Indian Navy, reported that he had learned that the nakhudas and crews of 
Arab vessels visiting Bombay often had African boys with them as personal 
servants and had been known to sell them occasionally; but the Collector of 
Customs could point to no instance of this particular practice being dis¬ 
covered. He believed, however, that Indian girls were sometimes kidnapped 
at the ports of the Presidency and sold as slaves in Arab countries. Testimony 

^ [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 13, Draft to Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, 
28 Dec. 1840 (No. 688). 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Letters Reed., vol. 9 (ii), Gov.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 28 Feb. 
1841 (No. 16 Sec. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 31, enclos. to Sec. Letter 30 of 27 Apr. 1841, 
Willoughby to Harris, 24 Apr. 1841. The initiative for the mission to Shoa had come from 
Palmerston, who had been impressed by the arguments advanced by J. L. Krapf, the C.M.S. 
missionary, in 1840 that the intrigues of French adventurers in Shoa might eventually prove 
a danger to the British position in the Red Sea, and that great opportunities existed in Shoa 
for British commerce and for mitigating the cruelties of the Abyssinian slave trade. (See [I.O.] 
Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 13, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 3 Dec. 1840 
(No. 685), enclosing Krapf to Campbell (Consul-General, Cairo), Ankobar, 3 July 1840, and 
Palmerston to Hobhouse, 2 Dec. 1840.) 

[I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 30, enclos. to Sec. Letter 25 of 31 Mar. 1841, 
Maddock to Willoughby, Fort William, 22 Mar. 1841 (No. 346 Sec. Dept.). 
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of a similar nature was afforded by the Senior Magistrate of Police, who 
said that, as far as he knew, no more than three to six girls were so abducted 
every season. Hennell in the Gulf could find little evidence of any substantial 
traffic in slaves to the Presidency, while Captain Hamerton at Zanzibar 
reported that Muscat vessels calling at Bombay often carried two or three 
African slaves for sale to wealthy Muslims, and occasionally brought back 
two or three Indian girls for sale at Zanzibar.^ 

So far as long term measures against the slave trade were concerned, the 
political officers were at one in expressing doubt of their wisdom or efficacy. 
Hennell saw little chance of persuading the Arabian maritime tribes to resign 
voluntarily ‘a practice consonant to their social and religious habits, and at 
the same time uniting profit with convenience’. He agreed with the Governor- 
General that a unilateral declaration outlawing the slave trade and threatening 
the maritime Arabs with punishment if they refused to heed it would be 
foolish and even dangerous. A better approach, he thought, would be to 
prevail upon Saiyid Sahd to interdict the visits of Qasimi vessels to his 
African possessions—as he had indicated to Hennell in December 1839 he 
would be willing to do—and to grant to British cruisers the right to seize 
any such vessel within the limits of his territories. ‘So far as I can ascertain’, 
Hennell continued, ‘the only places where slaves can be obtained are within 
such limits and on the coast of Berberah. As the inhabitants of the latter 
countries are Soomalees, all vessels belonging to most of the Arabian shaikhs 
of the Gulf are liable to seizure if found with one individual of the latter 
description on board.’ Vessels from the Gulf only visited Berbera during 
the period of the north-east monsoon, so that it should be possible to place 
the port under naval surveillance during the slaving season. Even if the 
measures he had recommended were adopted, however, Hennell said, he 
did not hold out much hope that they would bring about any great reduction 
in the slave trade. The traffic was carried on mainly in vessels from Muscat, 
Sur, and other 'Omani ports, and these, together with vessels from ports 
under Persian or Turkish authority, would be excluded from the scope of the 
proposed restrictions. If the Persian and Turkish Governments could be 
persuaded to close their ports in the Gulf to the slave trade, and if an efficient 
naval squadron were detached to cruise against the trade, then there would be 
a good chance, Hennell thought, of slowing it down and even of halting it 
completely.^ 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/387, Oliver to Willoughby, 4 Mar. 1841 (No. 145 Pol. Dept.), Collector 
of Customs to Willoughby, 5 June 1841 (No. 52 Pol. Dept.), Senior Magistrate of Police to 
Willoughby, 7 July 1841 (No. 173 Pol. Dept.), Hennell to Willoughby, 26 June 1841, and 
Hamerton to Willoughby, i July 1841—all passed to Foreign Office, 18 Oct. 1841. Hamerton 
added that he had found it difficult to learn much concerning the slave trade to India from 
the inhabitants of Zanzibar. ‘They, one and all, have been prohibited holding any converse 
with me, under pain of utter ruin, by the Custom Master. He has the power to prevent their 
trading and has much more influence than His Highness.^ 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/387, Hennell to Willoughby, 21 June 1841 (No. 75 Sec. Dept.), passed 
to Foreign Office, ii Dec. 1841. 
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The note of pessimism struck by Hennell was echoed by Captain Haines, 
the Political Agent at Aden. He believed that any negotiations to reduce 
the slave trade from the Red Sea were bound to be both complicated and 
fruitless. There were five principal outlets on the African coast for the slave 
trade: Suakin, Massowa, Tajura, Berbera, and Zeila. The first two were 
under the authority of the Viceroy of Egypt. Tajura, which, Haines reckoned, 
handled the greatest number of slaves for export, and Berbera were ruled 
over by Muslim chieftains who derived the greater part of their revenues 
from the traffic. Zeila was subject to the Sharif of Mocha, who farmed the 
slave trade revenue to a local chief. Like Hennell, Haines recommended that 
a cruiser should be stationed off Berbera during the trade fair from November 
to May, although he did not think that the cruiser's presence would have any 
effect upon the trade in Abyssinians, which could only be reduced by action 
in the interior. He also warned that there was a danger that any interference 
with the trade in the Red Sea might provoke a religious war with the tribes 
of the Yemen and the Hijaz: great caution should be exercised in making any 
move against the traffic, and any direct attempt to overthrow it should be 
avoided.^ The same caution was urged upon the Indian authorities by Hamer- 
ton. Any sudden move against the slave trade, he said, would undermine 
Saiyid Sa'id’s authority in 'Oman and at Zanzibar, and he was already in 
difficulties with his subjects, especially in 'Oman. Unless British requests 
for the reduction of the traffic were backed by naval force, there was little 
chance, Hamerton thought, that Sa'id would run the risk of defying the 
prejudices of his people simply to satisfy British humanitarian urges.^ 

Palmerston had not waited to receive these various reports before deciding 
upon his course of action. Even if he had waited, it is doubtful whether he 
would have allowed the political officers’ opinions to influence his judgement. 
He had already made up his mind to launch a full-scale assault upon the Arab 
slave trade, and he was not going to be deflected from that course by mis¬ 
givings about its political consequences. Auckland’s obvious distaste for the 
enterprise irked him: the time was past, he believed, for allowing arguments 
on the score of political expediency to impede the accomplishment of a great 
humanitarian task. Mehemet 'Ali had been defeated, the Shah had been 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 34, enclos. to Sec. Letter 59 of 17 July 1841, 
Haines to Willoughby, 5 July 1841 (No. 54 Sec. Dept.); and [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/444, Haines 
to Willoughby, 22 Dec. 1841 (No. 39 Pol. Dept.), passed to Foreign Office, 18 Feb. 1842. 
Haines gave this warning after he had talked with the commander of H.M.S. Endymion, 
which, in company with H.C.C. Constance, had visited Berbera in Dec. 1841. Endymion's 
commander, Captain Grey, after observing how deeply the local Somali chiefs were involved 
in the slave trade, strongly advised Haines against making any attempt, for the present at 
least, to suppress the traffic. He tendered the same advice to the Governor of Bombay. ‘I feel 
satisfied that any such attempt at the present moment would involve us in quarrels with all 
these tribes, which would make it necessary to keep up a large force of small vessels for the 
protection of our trade.’ ([P.R.O.] F.O. 84/444, Grey to Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, 2 Feb. 
1842, passed to Foreign Office, 12 Apr. 1842.) 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Letters Recd.j vol. 14 (i), Gov.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 30 Aug. 
1841 (No. 69 Sec. Dept.), 
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chastened, and Britain had emerged from the Eastern Crisis of 1839-41 in a 
stronger position in the Near East than ever before. It was unnecessary to 
be over-solicitous of the feelings of the petty rulers of Arabia, let alone to 
allow such consideration to hamper or frustrate the launching of a crusade 
against the slave trade. 

On 8 June 1841 the deputy under-secretary at the Foreign Office, Lord 
Leveson, sent a strongly worded letter to the India Board asking for orders 
to be sent to the Government of India to inform the Sultan of Muscat and 
the Trucial Shaikhs that the slave trade henceforth would not be allowed to 
continue, h . . So strong a feeling against the Slave Trade and so deep a 
sense of its criminality have grown up in the minds of the English nation’, 
Leveson wrote, 'that the British Government cannot avoid using its utmost 
means to prevent the continuance of such proceedings wherever it may be 
able to do so,’ Should the Sultan and the Trucial Shaikhs express any doubts 
about the correctness of this decision, they were to be told that 

. . . many circumstances have contrived to place in the hands of the British nation 
great naval power and authority in the Indian Seas, in the Persian Gulph, and in the 
Red Sea; and that the British Government would be unable to justify itself towards 
the British nation if it did not employ that naval ascendancy for the purpose of pre¬ 
venting the Slave Trade from being any longer carried on in those seas. 

The Sultan and the Trucial Shaikhs were to be invited to subscribe to a 
treaty which would 'forbid all Slave Trade by sea and . . . permit British 
ships of war to search, seize and confiscate all native vessels found with 
slaves on board wherever navigating’. To reimburse the Sultan for his loss 
of revenue Palmerston was prepared to offer him an annual subsidy of ^z^ooo 
for three years, after which time his finances could be expected to recover 
as a result of the expansion of legitimate commerce to fill the gap left by 
the abolition of the slave trade. For the Trucial Shaikhs there was to be 
no comparable compensation. They were merely to be told that 'the fair 
construction of the treaties already subsisting with them tends to the entire 
abolition of the slave trade in their ships and by their subjects. And that 
consequently the new treaty would only place in clearer language what has 
already been agreed to. But that, if they prefer it, the British authorities 
could act upon the existing treaties without requiring the signature of any 
new ones.’^ 

This last assertion was patently untrue.' The only legitimate interpretation 
which could be placed upon the existing treaties, as Captain Hennell, who 
had negotiated them, had several times pointed out, was that they forbade 
the slave trade in Somalis, the abduction of Africans into slavery, and the 
transport of slaves across the Moresby Line. Within these limits the Arab 
slave trade was perfectly legal, however obnoxious it might appear to British 

* [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/387, Leveson to Cabell, 8 June 1841. In Palmerston’s memorandum of 
26 May 1841 (also in this volume), upon which Leveson’s. letter is based, the phrase ‘such 
criminal proceedings’ was used instead of ‘such proceedings’- 
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eyes. Furthermore, it was absolutely certain that the Arab rulers who signed 
the agreements did not regard them as in any way affecting the slave trade of 
Arabia and the Gulf, let alone as tending towards its entire abolition. Were they 
now to be told that the British Government interpreted the agreements in 
this light, they would in all probability have reacted violently, and to the 
detriment of all that had been accomplished in the Gulf in the way of taming 
and civilizing it since the beginning of the century. If Palmerston was aware 
of this possibility he seems to have chosen to ignore it. He had made up his 
mind that, from now on, the formation and direction of British policy towards 
the Arab slave trade would lie with the Foreign Office, and not with the 
Government of India, which, in his eyes, had been insufficiently zealous, 
not to say lax, in their efforts against the trade. 

With the assumption by the Foreign Office of control of the campaign 
against the slave trade, the nature of the campaign underwent a fundamental 
change. Whereas the Indian authorities had confined themselves to securing 
the exclusion of the trade from western India, the goal of the Foreign Office was 
nothing less than the extinction of the trade wherever it might operate in the 
Eastern Seas. The tactics to be employed were outlined in Leveson’s letter 
of 8 June. Pressure was to be exerted upon Muslim rulers to obtain their 
consent to treaties of abolition which would then be enforced by British 
naval power. Where a ruler proved obdurate, existing treaties would be 
interpreted in sufficiently liberal fashion to justify operations by British 
cruisers against his subjects and their shipping. In short, Palmerston intended 
to ignore the letter of the agreements in order to fulfil what he considered to 
be their spirit, and this, in turn, would be defined in accordance with the 
desires or needs of the times. 

It was not a procedure in which the Government of India were prepared to 
concur. In September 1841 Auckland expressed his opinion to Carnac that 
the reports of Hennell, Haines, and Hamerton clearly showed that the slave 
trade, at least to western India, was ‘trifling^ in extent and could be expected 
‘gradually to diminish and finally to become extinct without further measures 
of prohibition than are now in force'.^ A month later he declared that the 
policy proposed in Leveson's letter, of simply issuing a proclamation to the 
rulers of the maritime states of Arabia that the slave trade had been outlawed, 
was unrealistic and unworkable. It would alienate not only them but also 
such rulers as the King of Shoa, with whom efforts were being made to form 
commercial connexions. ‘These most direct means of prevention’, Auckland 
said, ‘. . . present so many political difficulties that the accomplishment of 
the object in view would appear to be quite impracticable without the certain 
consequence of incurring the enmity of many of the African princes and 
tribes with whom we are now attempting to form alliances, and upon whom 
a more intimate connection with us and legitimate commercial relations might 

* [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/387, Maddock to D. A. Blane (acting Pol. Secy, to Govt., Bombay), 
Fort William, 27 Sept. 1841 (No. 1375 Sec, Dept.), passed to Foreign Office, 11 Nov. 1841. 
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ultimately have a better effect towards the suppression of the slave trade than 
proceedings of direct and forcible interference/ In any case, Auckland added, 
forcible measures would be ineffective without the use of much stronger naval 
forces than were at hand in Arabian and African waters. Nor would they 
serve to diminish the slave trade to any great extent unless the co-operation 
of the Persian and Turkish Governments could be secured, which was an 
object, he suggested, to which the Foreign Office might more profitably turn 
its attention.^ 

The Governor-GeneraFs views met with a mixed reception at Bombay, 
where the authorities had recently made the discomfiting discovery that 
the agreements of 1839 had failed to stop not only the slave trade to Kutch, 
Kathiawar, and Sind but that to the Presidency as well. Moreover, informa¬ 
tion was only now coming to light of the extent of the participation of the 
Persian ports of the Gulf in the slave trade, and the inhabitants of these ports 
were not bound in any way to respect the Moresby Line or to refrain from 
kidnapping Africans or enslaving Somalis. Why Carnac and his colleagues 
should have been surprised to learn that the 1839 agreements were being 
flouted is difficult to understand, particularly as the agreements depended 
for their enforcement upon the vigilance of the British naval commanders in 
Arabian waters. The shortage of cruisers between 1839 and 1841 was such 
that not enough of them could be spared to defend vital British political 
interests in the Gulf,^ let alone to detach one on purely anti-slave trade 
patrol. This circumstance alone should have prepared Carnac for the realization 
that the agreements were being flouted. As it was, he remained unaware of the 
fact until it was brought to his attention by Hennell in the autumn of 1841. 

On a visit to the Trucial Coast in August 1841 Commodore G. B. Brucks, 
the senior officer on the Gulf station, learned that Qasimi vessels trading to 
Africa had that season brought back from Berbera at least fifteen Somali girls 
as slaves, some of whom had afterwards been landed at Ras al-Khaima while 
others had been sent across the Gulf to Lingah. Further inquiries by Brucks 
revealed that the inhabitants of the Persian ports, who had hitherto been in 
the habit of procuring their slaves at Muscat, had taken to voyaging to Africa 
themselves to buy slaves. Three hundred slaves a year, at least, were now 
being obtained by vessels under Persian colours at African ports, while a 
further 300 were sold every year at Persian ports by Qawasim from the 
Trucial Coast. One of the sons of the Qasimi chief of Sharjah, as well as 
a brother of the chief of Umm al-Qaiwain, were said to be trafficking in 
Somalis, and to be using the port of Lingah as a cover for their illegal 
activities. When Hennell received Brucks's report he preferred a demand 
upon Shaikh Sultan ibn Saqr for the release of the Somali girls, and suggested 
to the Bombay authorities that if Sultan failed to comply with the demand an 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/444, Maddock to Officiating Secy, to Govt., Bombay, 25 Oct. 1841 
(No. 1603 Sec. Dept.), passed to Foreign Office, 13 Jan. 1842. 

" See above, Ch. VIII. 
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embargo should be placed upon all Qasimi vessels calling at Kharaq Island, 
which was still in British hands, on their way to Basra. He would not recom¬ 
mend, as was usual in cases of piracy, the seizure of the vessels of the offenders, 
since the slave trade was so much part of the lives of the tribes of the Trucial 
Coast that he doubted whether Sultan ibn Saqr had the power, even if he had 
the will, to deliver over the offenders or their vessels.^ 

Carnac forwarded HenneH’s recommendation to Calcutta, with a strong 
plea for its adoption and for the opening of negotiations with the Persian 
Government to secure the closing of the Persian ports of the Gulf to the 
slave trade. Auckland rejected both suggestions. He was surprised, he said, 
to learn that the Persian ports’ participation in the slave trade, which he had 
hitherto been given to understand was insignificant, should have grown so 
greatly in such a brief period of time as to call for the adoption of such a 
serious step as was now being proposed, at a time when diplomatic relations 
had just been resumed with Persia, when the feeling of the Persian Court 
towards the British Government was, to say the least, wanting in cordiality, 
and when several questions of a highly serious nature remained to be settled 
between the two governments. In any case, he said, as he had pointed out 
earlier, the initiation of such negotiations as Carnac was proposing was a 
matter for the Foreign Office, not the Government of India.^ 

Four of the Somali girls landed at Ras al-Khaima in the early summer 
were taken back to Berbera at the close of the year by H.M.S. Endymion. 
Shaikh Sultan had yielded to the Resident’s representations, but only with 
great reluctance, which made it clear that neither he nor the other Trucial 
Shaikhs could be relied upon to fulfil their obligations under the 1839 agree¬ 
ments voluntarily. Hennell therefore proposed in October that a system of 
fines should be introduced as a punishment for infractions of the agreements 
in the future. The only other method of punishment which might prove 
effective, he said, was the seizure of the vessels of any tribesmen who smuggled 
Somalis into the Gulf, which he had earlier rejected as too Draconian a 
measure. If the Governor-in-Council, however, thought that it should be 
adopted, the seizures could be made in the Shatt al-Arab in the late summer, 
when the Qasimi fleet would be on its way up to Basra for the date harvest. 
Another alternative, which Hennell thought would be more difficult to 
enforce, would be to interdict Qasimi vessels from voyaging to Africa and 

* [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Lettersy voL 37, enclos. to Sec. Letter 87 of 31 Oct. 1841, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 14 Sept. 1841 (No^ 107 Sec. Dept.), enclosing Brucks to Hennell, 
CootCy off Ras al-Khaima, 23 Aug. 1841; and vol. 38, enclos. to Sec. Letter 97 of 30 Nov. 

1841, Hennell to Willoughby, 15 July 1841 (No. 98 Sec. Dept.). 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/444, Maddock to Willoughby, Fort William, i Nov. 1841 (No. 1628 
Sec. Dept.), passed to Foreign Office, n.d. Hennell later commented that the apparent in¬ 
crease in the Persian ports’ participation in the slave trade was not due to any real increase 
but to the obtaining by the British authorities in the Gulf of better information on the sub¬ 
ject. (See [ 1 . 0 .] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Lettersy vol. 43, enclos. to Sec. Letter 29 of 30 Apr. 

1842, Lieut.-Col. Robertson (Officiating Res.) to Willoughby, 31 Mar. 1842, citing comment 
by Hennell on margin of Maddock’s letter of i Nov. 1841.) 
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especially to Zanzibar. Saiyid Sa"id would probably be glad to ban the 
Qawasim from his African territories, and would probably grant authority 
to British cruisers to seize any of their vessels found violating the prohibition.^ 

These were all drastic, not to say dangerous, proposals, and it is surprising 
to find them coming from Hennell, whose judgement had almost invariably 
been cool and balanced, and whose understanding of the passions and 
prejudices of the Gulf Arabs had always been most sensitive. The answer 
to the puzzle may well lie in the fact that by the autumn of 1841 he was 
suffering greatly from overwork, from the strain imposed by the Egyptian 
and Persian crises, and from a serious breakdown in health brought on by 
recurrent attacks of malaria and dysentery. He may well have become 
infuriated, also, by the pious exhortations from his superiors in India 
to be unrelenting in his vigilance and efforts against the slave trade, while 
they remained confused about their ultimate aims regarding it. Constantly 
asked to suggest new ways of enforcing existing treaties, yet deprived of 
the naval means essential to enforcement, he was driven to propose more and 
more desperate remedies. His latest were the last he was to propose for some 
time, for at the close of 1841 he went on furlough, taking a long sea voyage 
to try to repair the ravages done to his constitution by the vile climate of 
the Gulf. 

Rash though HennelFs latest recommendations had been, they were taken 
with all seriousness by Carnac. He had been badly shaken by reports from 
the Resident and from the Company's broker at Muscat in the late summer 
that a well-established traffic in African and Abyssinian slaves still went on be¬ 
tween Muscat and Bombay, and that a similar traffic in Indian girls existed 
between the Presidency and the ports of Arabia. The manner in which the 
slaves were smuggled into Bombay, according to Plennell, was 

by the males being classed on board the Arab vessels on which they are embarked 
as part of the crew, while the females are passed off as their wives. ... As a large 
portion of the crews of native boats is frequently composed of negroes, it must of 
course be extremely difficult, if not impossible, for any examining officer to deter¬ 
mine whether the Africans on board are bona fide seamen or brought for sale. I am 
told, moreover, that so little repugnance is in general entertained by the negroes 
themselves to be sold out of the vessels bringing them, that both males and females 
readily join in the deception, and if interrogated, seldom if ever fail to corroborate 
the statement of the Nakhoda, or commander, as to their composing part of the 
equipage of the vessel or boat.^ 

Reuben Aslam, the broker at Muscat, learned that at least 400-500 slaves 
were introduced into Indian ports in this fashion every year. Even the Sultan's 
second son, Saiyid Khalid, was involved in the trade. Aslam also learned that 

* [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/444, Hennell to Willoughby, i, 5, and 16 Oct. 1841 (Nos. no, ui, and 
120 Sec. Dept.), passed to Foreign Office, 18 Feb. 1842. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 38, enclos. to Sec. Letter 97 of 30 Nov. 1841, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 31 Aug, 1841 (No. loi Sec. Dept.). 
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several Indian girls were abducted every year, particularly from the Malabar 
coast, and sold at Muscat or Zanzibar, or in the ports of the Persian Gulf and 
the Red Sea.^ 

Distressed and angered by these revelations, Carnac instructed the officia¬ 
ting Resident in the Gulf and Captain Hamerton at Zanzibar to communicate 
the contents of Leveson's letter of 8 June to the Trucial Shaikhs and the 
Sultan of Muscat without delay, and at the close of the year he wrote to 
Auckland, urging that the measures recommended by Hennell in the autumn 
be put into operation.2 Auckland's reply was not sent until the end of February 
1842, and it was written under the shadow of the disaster in Afghanistan and 
in the last days of his governor-generalship. Whatever the Home Government 
might think—and Palmerston was no longer at the Foreign Office—it was 
not the moment, in Auckland’s opinion, to provoke Muslim rulers gratui¬ 
tously by adopting high-handed measures against the slave trade. Hennell’s 
proposals were objectionable from every point of view. The levying of fines 
upon the Trucial Shaikhs for misdemeanours committed by their subjects 
in connexion with the slave trade presupposed the connivance of the chiefs 
at such misdemeanours. The seizure of Qasimi dhows in the Shatt al-Arab 
by British cruisers would infringe Persian and Turkish sovereignty and 
could not be upheld in international law. A unilateral declaration outlaw¬ 
ing the slave trade such as Palmerston had advocated and which Hennell 
apparently supported would be highly impolitic. 

Looking at this subject generally, in a political point of view, His Lordship in 
Council feels convinced that the British Government, if with a view only to the 
eventual suppression of all trade in slaves between the coast of Africa and India 
and the countries bordering on the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, must shape its 
measures in such a manner as not to enlist against its cause the whole of the mari¬ 
time tribes in those quarters, and thereby destroy its own influence for the gradual 
promotion of this and other objects of enlightened policy; and must trust to time 
and favourable circumstances for the accomplishment of its humane views, rather 
than to a course of violent and arbitrary proceedings which would unite against us 
the interests, habits and feelings of all the states and communities along the shores 
of the Gulf. Other Powers are ready to take advantage of the prejudice against us 
which the belief of our resolution everywhere to suppress slavery is calculated to 
excite among the tribes of eastern Africa and Arabia; and . . . the existence of our 
influence among them is liable to be endangered by such a belief; and His Lordship 
in Council cannot but think that the delay of a few years in the final extinction of 
this traffic is a far less evil than the annihilation of that political influence by which 
the British Government may fairly hope to effect so much for the cause of humanity 
in the vast uncivilized regions of eastern Africa. There is some reason to apprehend 

^ [LO.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Lettersy vol. 38, enclos. to Sec. Letter 97 of 30 Nov. 1841, 
Hennell to Willoughby, 20 and 31 Aug. and 7 Sept. 1841 (Nos. 99, loi, and 104 Sec. Dept.), 
enclosing extracts from correspondence with Aslam. 

2 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/444, Willoughby to Resident, and to Hamerton, 16 Nov. 1841, and to 
Secy, to Govt, of India, Bombay Castle, 30 Dec. 1841 (No. 1845 Sec. Dept.), passed to 
Foreign Office, 13 and 18 Jan. 1842. 
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that even our old and faithful ally, the Imam of Muscat, is likely to be estranged from 
us by an irritating mode of enforcing the stipulations of his treaty with us on this 
score. ^ 

There was no denying the force of Auckland’s argument, and additional 
support for it was provided shortly afterwards by a report from the officiating 
Resident in the Gulf, Lieutenant-Colonel H. D. Robertson. After studying 
the results of a check made during the summer of 1841, similar to that made 
the previous year, on all vessels calling at Kharaq on their way to the Shatt 
al-Arab, Robertson came to the conclusion that no good purpose would be 
served by communicating the contents of Lord Leveson’s letter of 8 June 
1841 to the Trucial Shaikhs. For one thing, he explained, they and their 
subjects were not the principal participants in the slave trade; it was doubtful 
even whether their vessels carried more than one-seventh of the slaves 
brought up annually from the African coast and Zanzibar. 'As their share of 
the Slave trade is much less than that of the others’, Robertson argued, T 
should deem it inexpedient to furnish them with so good a cause of discontent 
as requiring them to be the first to abandon it. On all accounts it will be 
wiser to let these Arab sheikhs follow rather than be put in the van in any 
great and general measure of slave reform; and without a very general 
measure, I am clearly of opinion they ought not to be challenged at all.’^ 
Robertson had also discovered that most of the vessels implicated in the 
smuggling of slaves into India came not from Muscat or the Trucial Coast 
but from Kuwait, Basra, Bahrain, and Bushire, i.e. from ports whose in¬ 
habitants were not bound in any way to respect the Moresby Line. Agree¬ 
ments might be secured from the governments of these places to interdict 
the slave trade to India to their subjects, but even if they were Robertson 
was not sure that they would serve any good purpose. 

Isolated efforts and agreements with regard to the trade appear, to my judgement, 
like damming a stream in one channel so as merely to force its waters into another. 
It would be far better to abstain from entering into treaties respecting the Slave 
Trade, the provisions of which we are not prepared fully to enforce. The mere 
existence of such treaties and the possession by us of a latent power to act up to 
them are not enough to check the enterprise of cupidity. We ought at once to en¬ 
force them with vigour. For the British Government not to do so indeed is a promul¬ 
gation of impotence. 3 

There was only one sure way, in Robertson’s opinion, of stopping the slave 
trade, and that was to stop it on the African coast. If the right of search were 

^ [I.O.] Enclos, to Bombay Sec. Lettersy vol. 43, enclos. to Sec. Letter 29 of 30 Mar. 1842, 
Maddock to Willoughby, Fort William, 28 Feb. 1842 (No. no Sec. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. LetterSy vol. 45, enclos. to Sec. Letter 58 of 23 May 1842, 
Robertson to Willoughby, 4 Mar. 1842 (No. 35 Sec. Dept.), enclosing ‘Analysis of number 
of slaves carried up the Persian Gulf by vessels calling at Karrack, July-December, 1841’, 
by Lieut.-Col. C. Davies (O.C., Kharaq), n.d. 

2 Same series, volume, and collection, Robertson to Willoughby, 10 Mar. 1842 (No. 38 
Pol. Dept.). 
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obtained and exercised adequately there, the whole system would soon break 
down. Whether such a right could be acquired, however, was a question that 
Robertson could not answer. ‘The Imam of Muscat and the Arab chiefs of 
the Persian Gulf will never concede such a right to us with goodwill. Their 
most profitable trade would be ruined, many of their ships and men thrown 
out of employ for a considerable time at least, and great discontent would be 
spread among many of the members of the maritime tribes. . . .* The Sultan 
of Muscat, Robertson was convinced, would not give up the slave trade for 
the ^^2,000 per annum for three years suggested by Palmerston. Nor was 
Robertson confident that the consequences of suppressing the slave trade as 
a whole would be entirely beneficial. The tribes of the Trucial Coast, for¬ 
bidden to engage in piracy, had turned increasingly to the slave trade in 
recent years as a pursuit ‘the most profitable as well as the best suited to 
their ferocious dispositions’. If the slave trade were to be forbidden to them, 
they might respond by returning to piracy, ‘as at once the most suitable 
employment for their sailors thrown out of employ for indulging feelings of 
resentment and revenge, and for giving a free scope to their suppressed 
habits of plunder and robbery’. However, Robertson concluded, if the British 
Government, regardless of such considerations, were determined to suppress 
the slave trade, they would be well advised to concentrate their efforts at the 
African end, even to the extent, perhaps, of acquiring possession of the 
seaports and line of coast from which the slaves were shipped. ‘Such a position 
would be but little expensive, I think, in comparison with the system of 
search at sea and in harbours—even of African harbours—and would enable 
us without a single treaty with any of the rulers of the Arabian coast and 
Persian Gulf to put down the whole traffic throughout its present channel.’^ 

Though Robertson was unaware of it at the time of writing, the first step 
along this road had already been taken. In January 1842 Captain Hamerton 
read Leveson’s letter to Saiyid Sahd at Zanzibar. Sahd was so shocked by its 
tone and contents that at first he refused to believe that it was genuine. When 
Hamerton at length convinced him that the letter had indeed come from the 
Foreign Office, Sa'id threw up his hands in despair. ‘Now all is over!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘This letter and the orders of Azrael—the angel of death—are to 
the Arabs one and the same thing.’^ He would send an envoy to England 
immediately, he said, to petition the Queen to reconsider her government’s 
decision to abolish the slave trade entirely. Though Hamerton felt bound to 
warn Sahd that there was little chance that the British Government would 
change their minds, privately he advised his superiors in India not to press 
Sa'id too hard on the subject. ‘... Nothing can ever be effected by negotiation. 
The Imam has not the power to interfere in this matter, even were he willing 
to do so, but he is not. Slavery is, in the opinion of the Arabs, a right guaranteed 

^ Robertson to Willoughby, 4 Mar. 1842 (No. 35 Sec. Dept.), above. 

* [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/444, Hamerton to Willoughby, 5 Jan. 1842 (No. 5 Sec. Dept.), passed 
to Foreign Office, 14 June 1842. 
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to them by their religion, and the Imam would not dare to appear to coincide 
with the wishes of Government on this subject, unless backed by a force; 
and even then he would be obliged to make it appear to his people that the 
English Government compelled him to the measure.’^ 

On political grounds the weight of argument was plainly against any further 
interference in the Arab slave trade at this time, and had the Indian authori¬ 
ties remained in charge of policy towards it after 1842 there is little doubt that 
it would not have been interfered with for some years to come. But the 
initiative had now passed to the Foreign Office, and the Court of Directors 
formally acknowledged the transfer of responsibility in September 1842, in a 
letter to the Government of Bombay. ‘This great question', they wrote, ‘being 
one rather of national than of Indian policy and its decision resting of neces¬ 
sity with Her Majesty's Government exclusively, we have no instructions to 
address to you on the subject.'^ 

* [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 44, enclos. to Sec. Letter 43 of 30 Apr. 1842, 
Hamerton to Willoughby, 2 Jan. 1842 (No. 2 Pol. Dept.). Emphasis in the original. 

2 [I.O.] Pol. Desp. to Bombay, vol. 6, Court to Gov.-in-Council, 21 Sept. 1842 (No. 15 
Pol. Dept.). 
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THE PERSIAN WAR 
1856-1857 


B ritish relations with Persia after the crisis of 1837-41 never resumed 
an even course. The Persians nursed a resentment of the coercion 
employed against them in those years, while the British were mostly 
indifferent to the vicissitudes of fortune experienced by Persia. Curzon has 
accurately described British policy towards Persia throughout the nineteenth 
century as being afflicted by ‘spasms of solicitude and torpor’, and the period 
after 1841 was marked, to employ another of his phrases, by ‘an exaggerated 
languor’.^ Even the return to power of Palmerston and Hobhouse in 1846, 
in Lord John Russell’s ministry, brought no radical change of outlook. Palmer¬ 
ston’s views on Persia were essentially the same as those he had held ten 
years earlier. As a barrier power to British India, Persia could not be suffered 
either to fall under the sway of Russia or to be used by her as a base from 
which to conduct intrigues in the countries intermediate to India. There could 
be no expansion of Persia’s eastern frontier at the expense of the Afghan 
states because this would bring Russia closer to the gates of India. Russia 
possessed the right, conceded in the Treaty of Gulistan in 1813 and confirmed 
in the Treaty of Turkmanchai in 1828, to station consuls wherever she wished 
in the Persian dominions. Although she had not so far taken much advantage 
of this right, the fact remained that she alone of the European powers pos¬ 
sessed it. Palmerston had attempted to obtain a similar concession in 1841, 
when the new commercial convention was being negotiated, but he had failed 
to do so, just as he had failed to win from Muhammad Shah a promise to 
respect the independence of Herat. 

Palmerston was in two minds about the importance of Herat. To some ex¬ 
tent he still believed that it possessed considerable strategic significance, and 
when a rumour was reported to him early in 1847 that Muhammad Shah was 
again contemplating an attack upon the principality, he was inclined to issue 
a stern warning to him that no move against Herat would be tolerated, since 
it would lead eventually to the establishment of a Russian consular post there.^ 
On the other hand, circumstances had changed a great deal since 1838. For 
one thing, British relations with Russia were now fairly amicable, and the 
likelihood of a resumption of that power’s suspected designs on India was 

^ Persia and the Persian Qtiestiony ii. 606. 

^ [I.O.] Home Misc.y vol. 845, Palmerston to Hobhouse, 3 Apr. 1847. 
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remote. For another, the Government of India's attitude towards any form 
of involvement in Persia or Afghanistan had greatly altered. Now their only 
interest in Afghanistan was in keeping the states of Kabul, Kandahar, and 
Herat separate and independent. No intercourse had been kept up with Dost 
Muhammad after he had won his way back into power at Kabul after 1842, 
nor was any desired. No serious thought was given to the idea of undertaking 
another campaign in Afghanistan on the scale of that mounted by Auckland 
in 1839 and Ellenborough in 1842, and, in any case, the large reductions in the 
Indian Army made by Ellenborough’s successor, Lord Hardinge, had made 
such a campaign impracticable. For these reasons Hobhouse advised Palmer¬ 
ston in April 1847 that it would be best to shape both his policy and his 
actions towards Persia without reference to the Government of India. If a 
resort to arms were necessary, then it should be made by the British Govern¬ 
ment alone. 'I would say nothing about India,' Hobhouse wrote, ‘nor would I 
employ the Governor-General or the Secret Committee, as on the former 
occasion. The war should be a war between the two Crowns. Indeed, with 
the present head of the Indian Government, and such a Secret Committee as 
I have now to deal with, all cordial co-operation from those quarters would be 
quite out of the question. . . .'^ 

Hobhouse held equally decided views on how and where British arms 
should be employed in the event of war with Persia. 

I presume you would not contemplate, under any circumstances, to undertake mili¬ 
tary operations in Central Asia [he wrote to Palmerston]. I say ‘under any circum¬ 
stances,' meaning to include even the occupation of Herat, and an advance upon 
Candahar and Cabul by Persia. If I am right in this conclusion, I should advise an 
abstinence from all menace in regard to opposition from our Indian Empire. . . . 
Any such aggression on the part of the Shah [should] be immediately followed by 
an attack upon the Shah’s possessions in the Persian Gulph, and the seizure of 
Karrack as a permanent British station. In other words, that if Persia takes Herat, 
we will go to war with Persia in the way that best suits our interests.^ 

As it happened, the occasion for war, or even for a warning to the Shah, did 
not arise in 1847, as the rumours of his warlike intentions proved unfounded. 
Thereafter the Herat question lay dormant for another four years. 

Muhammad Shah died in 1848 and was succeeded by his son, Nasir 
ud-din. Three years later the ruler of Herat, Yar Muhammad Khan, who has 
been not unkindly described as ‘one of the vilest wretches in Asia',^ also died, 
and he was succeeded by his son, Saiyid Muhammad Khan. He was scarcely 
an improvement upon his father: Henry Rawlinson called him, from personal 
knowledge, ‘a dissolute and imbecile youth’.^ Muhammad Khan's greatest 
fear on his accession was that he might be ousted from Herat within a short 
space of time by Dost Muhammad of Kabul or by Dost Muhammad's 

[I.O.] Home Misc., vol. 845, Hobhouse to Palmerston, 3 Apr. 1847. ^ Ibid. 

3 W. A. J. Archbold in the Cambridge History of India, iv. 493, 

^ England and Russia in the East, p. 84. 
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half-brothers at Kandahar. Shortly after assunaing the government, therefore, 
he sought the protection of Nasir ud-din Shah. Nasir ud-din seemed dis¬ 
posed to accord it: at least, a show was made in the summer of 1851 of military 
preparations for a march to Herat. The manoeuvre, if it was such, was taken 
less seriously in England than it might have been. Herat's importance in the 
plan of Indian defence had declined even further since the annexation of the 
Punjab in 1849, which had pushed the frontiers of British India beyond 
the Sutlej, almost to their natural limits in the north-western mountain 
chain. Palmerston was almost prepared in 1851 to let the Shah have Herat if 
he wanted it. Tf you still think that it is of importance for the safety of India 
that Herat should not fall into the hands of the Persians,' he wrote to Hob- 
house, ‘that little Banc de sabky . . . the Island of Karrack, would probably 
still serve, either as a defence for Herat, or as a compensation for it.'^ Hob- 
house was not worried about the Persians: by themselves they were incapable 
of doing any harm. ‘It is only as tools of the Russians', he told Palmerston in 
reply, ‘that they can be formidable to British India.'^ Nor did Hobhouse 
apprehend any danger from the conquest of Herat by Dost Muhammad of 
Kabul. ‘There is a rumour that the Dost has a hankering after Herat,' he 
wrote to the Governor-General, the Earl of Dalhousie, in October 1851. ‘Let 
him go there by all means. Lord Palmerston's last advices from Sheil [H.B.M. 
Minister at Tehran] announce an expedition by the foolish Persians in that 
direction. Sheil has been told not to interfere in any way.' Of one thing Hob- 
house was absolutely certain: he did not want any arrangements entered into 
with Dost Muhammad for the protection of Herat from the Persians which 
would involve the Government of India with Afghanistan. . I hope your 
connexion with this gentleman and his family’, he cautioned Dalhousie, ‘will 
be confined to putting a rope around the neck of any Affghan marauder that 
comes to rob or murder within your territory.'^ 

The upshot of Palmerston's and Hobhouse’s discussions was that the 
British Minister at Tehran, Colonel Justin Sheil, was instructed not to press 
the Shah over Herat, but to obtain from him, if and when the opportunity 
arose, an undertaking not to send troops to Herat to bolster Saiyid Muham¬ 
mad Khan's rule, unless a definite attack were made on the principality from 
the east. Nasir ud-din gave the undertaking on 25 January 1853. He also 
undertook to abstain from all interference in the internal affairs of Herat, and 
to relinquish all claim to the allegiance of its inhabitants. On his side, the Shah 
insisted that the British Government should also promise to refrain from 
interference in Herat’s affairs.^ 


* * * 

* [I.O.] Home Misc.y vol. 846, Palmerston to Broughton, 8 Sept. 1851. Hobhouse had by 
this time been raised to the peerage as Baron Broughton de Gyfford. 

^ Same series, vol. 847, Broughton to Palmerston, 13 Sept. 1851. 

3 Same series, vol. 860, Broughton to Dalhousie, 6 Oct. 1851, 

+ See Aitchison, Treaties^ x. 71-74. 
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On 2 July 1853 Russian troops entered the Danubian Principalities of the 
Ottoman Empire. Three months later, on 4 October, the Sultan declared war 
on Russia. The repercussions were felt immediately at Tehran. Nasir ud-din 
Shah assumed a truculent tone, publicly proclaimed his faith in a Russian 
victory, and intimated that he intended to take advantage of the upheaval in 
Asia Minor to extend his own frontiers. The upshot was a suspension of 
diplomatic relations by the British charge d’affaires at Tehran early in 
November. At Baghdad, the British Resident and Consul-General, Henry 
Rawlinson, expected an imminent Persian attack upon Turkish Traq. ‘The 
Shah has openly adopted the side of Russia in her quarrel with the Porte and 
Baghdad is threatened with invasion,’ he wrote to the Foreign Secretary of the 
Government of India in late November. ‘Under such circumstances, unless 
assistance be rendered from India, the Turks will almost certainly be driven 
out of these countries, and the shock occasioned thereby will place in jeopardy 
the whole fabric of [the] Ottoman Empire in Asia.’^ Rawlinson wanted a 
brigade of troops, together with naval support, sent to the Gulf without delay, 
to take possession of Kharaq Island and stand ready, either to exert pressure 
upon the Shah or to ascend the Tigris and defend Baghdad. The Governor- 
General, Dalhousie, did not share Rawlinson’s alarm. ‘Not only is it not neces¬ 
sary for the Government of India to engage in hostile operations in the Persian 
Gulf, or in the Turkish dominions,’ he said, ‘but . . . such an act might be 
most unwelcome to Her Majesty’s Government and might tend to embarrass 
its proceedings.’^ 

Dalhousie was mistaken about the temper of the Cabinet in London. The 
shifts and expedients which had been resorted to since October to compose 
Russo-Turkish differences were now at an end. The disaster of Sinope had 
come and gone, and the Tsar had been warned that a British and French fleet 
would enter the Black Sea and compel every Russian ship it encountered to 
return to port. On receipt of the news from Tehran the Cabinet dispatched 
orders to Dalhousie to prepare a military and naval expedition for service in 
the Gulf. If diplomatic relations with Persia were not shortly resumed he was 
to occupy Kharaq Island and await further orders,^ Relations had, in fact, been 
restored by the time that these orders were issued, but this circumstance did 
not lead automatically to their cancellation. On the contrary, a sustained naval 
demonstration was carried out in the Gulf between February and May 1854, 
and the charge d’affaires at Tehran, William Taylour Thomson, was instructed 
by the Foreign Secretary, the Earl of Clarendon, to watch for any sign that the 
Shah was abetting Russia in the war with Turkey or resuming his old designs 

' [I.O.] Enclos, to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 117, enclos. to Sec. Letter 74 of 28 Dec. 1853, 
Rawlinson to W. Seton Karr, 25 Nov. 1853 (No. 29). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 118, enclos. to Sec. Letter 9 of 28 Jan. 1854, 
J. P. Grant (Officiating For. Secy, to Govt, of India) to A. Malet (Pol. Secy, to Govt., Bom¬ 
bay), 18 Jan. 1854 (No. 7 For. Dept., Sec.). 

^ [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 21, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 9 Jan. 
1854 (No. 1562). 
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upon Herat. If Thomson saw any such sign, he was to communicate the fact 
immediately to Bombay, where the expedition would be waiting to sail.^ 

Three months after his return to Tehran Taylour Thomson discovered the 
reason behind the Shah’s truculence the previous November. According to 
the Sadr-i A'zam, Mirza Agha Khan, a formal offer had been made to the 
Shah by the Russian Government, shortly after the occupation of the Danu- 
bian Principalities, to join in the war which was bound to break out with 
Turkey. Attractive inducements had been held out; the remission of that 
portion of the indemnity still due to Russia under the terms of the Treaty of 
Turkmanchai, viz. 10,000,000 tumans (about ^£5,000,000); the payment to 
Persia of a further 20,000,000 tumans if the war continued; military stores for 
the Persian army; and the accession to Persia of any Ottoman territory that 
she might win by force of arms, or its equivalent in money on the conclusion 
of peace. All these glittering temptations, the Sadr-i A'zam told Thomson, 
had been rejected by the Shah out of respect and friendship for the British 
Government, and the Shah had persisted in this attitude despite all manner 
of threats and blandishments from Russia. However, the Sadr-i A*zam con¬ 
tinued, should the war develop into a general conflict the Shah could hardly 
be expected to content himself with remaining neutral. He would, on the 
contrary, feel it incumbent upon him to throw in his lot with Britain and her 
allies. He was even now prepared, the Sadr-i A'zam confided, to enter into a 
secret treaty with the British Government on the basis of the proposals made 
to him by Russia, the only difference being that he would seek to acquire, 
not Turkish territory but the Persian provinces that had been lost to Russia 
in the war of 1826-8, or their equivalent in cash.^ 

By the time that these proposals were relayed to Clarendon the Russo- 
Turkish War had developed into a general conflict, and the Foreign Secretary 
was much too busy to spare more than a passing thought for the Shah’s 
ambitions. He instructed Thomson in May to bring to the Shah’s notice the 
expedition standing by at Bombay, and to inform the Sadr-i A'zam that Persia 
could best help Britain and protect her own well-being by remaining neutral.^ 
The warning was evidently taken to heart, for during the remainder of 1854 
and well into 1855 the Sadr-i A'zam did not refer again to the possibility of 
Persia’s entering the war. A new envoy was appointed to Tehran in November 
1854, the Hon. Charles Murray, formerly Consul-General in Egypt, and 
Clarendon took the opportunity, in framing Murray’s instructions, to remind 
the Shah of what was expected of him .4 Neutrality was still the best policy for 

* [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India^ vol. 21, Draft to Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, 
7 Feb. 1854 (No. 1568), enclosing Clarendon to Thomson, 17 Jan. 1854 (No. 6 Sec. and 
Confid.). 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/191, Thomson to Clarendon, Tehran, 18 Mar. 1854 (No. 57 Sec. and 
Confid.). 

^ [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. tolndia^ vol. 21, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 22 May 
1854 (No. 1579), enclosing Clarendon to Thomson, 18 May 1854 (No. 59 Confid.). 

^ It is indicative of the legacy of neglect left from the decade after 1841 that the mission 
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Persia. To abandon it in Russia’s favour would be to expose Persia to British 
retaliation in the south, where a movement among the tribes against the Qajar 
dynasty might easily be stirred up. For the Shah to begin hostilities with 
Russia, on the other hand, in the hope of inducing Britain to help him recover 
his lost northern possessions, would be tantamount to suicide. Britain had no 
wish to see Persia crushed by Russia and would not forsake her in a war, but 
Clarendon could give no positive guarantee of support in the event of the 
Shah being foolhardy enough to attack Russia. Again, as Britain was the only 
power capable of upholding Persia’s integrity against Russia, the Shah would be 
unwise to incur the hostility of the British Government by attempting to expand 
his eastern frontiers at the expense of the neighbouring states of Afghanistan. 
‘On this point’, Clarendon told Murray, ‘it is essential that the Persian Govern¬ 
ment should be clearly informed of the determination of the British Govern¬ 
ment not to tolerate any attempt by Persia to extend her influence over the 
Affghan races in such a way as to interfere with their independence.’^ 

Murray did not have occasion to present these views to the Persian Govern¬ 
ment until April 1855, when the Sadr-i A'zam again came forward with a 
proposal designed to win Persia some advantage from the war. His approach 
on this occasion was more oblique. Would the British Government, he asked, 
engage themselves to protect Persia from the future resentment of Russia, if, 
despite constant pressure from St. Petersburg, the Shah refused to forsake his 
neutral stance? Murray was hard put to discover the motive behind the 
request, for he had cause to suspect that the Shah had only lately come to 
some kind of clandestine agreement wdth the Russians, the terms of which he 
could not ascertain. Clarendon had no more patience with the proposal than 
he had had with the earlier one, and he replied with another homily on the 
virtues of neutrality.^ Disgusted, the Shah turned to courting the representa¬ 
tives of the other powers at Tehran, in the hope, presumably, of bringing 
pressure to bear upon Britain. Relations between the Persian Foreign Min¬ 
istry and the Russian Legation became very cordial in the latter half of 1855, 
the principal medium of communication being a versatile Armenian, Malkum 
Khan, who was both an employee of the Persian Crown and Persian Secretary 
of the Russian Legation. The Sadr-i A'zam conducted a whirlwind courtship 
of the newly arrived French charge d’affaires, P. Bourree, offering as a be¬ 
trothal gift a commercial convention more generous in its terms than that 
concluded with Britain in 1841.2 

at Tehran should have been left in the hands of a charge d’affaires for eighteen months 
before Murray’s appointment. 

^ [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 21, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 23 Nov. 
1854 (No. 1598), enclosing Clarendon to Murray, 20 Nov. 1854 (No. 2). 

^ See [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/200, Clarendon to Murray, 18 June 1855 (No. 22). 

^ Such a convention was normally a subject for bitter and long drawn-out wrangling in 
Persia. The French convention was signed and sealed only forty-eight hours after Bourr6e 
had first broached the subject. (See [ 1 . 0 .] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. no, Murray to Clarendon, 
17 Aug. 1855 (No..44).) The text of the convention, dated 12 July 1855, is in Aitchison, 
Treaties, x, Appendix 31. 
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An attempt was even made to involve the United States in the quarrel. In 
the autumn of 1855 the United States Minister to the Porte was approached 
by the Persian charge d'affaires at Constantinople, Da'ud Khan, with an offer 
of a commercial treaty. The draft treaty—a copy of which was later obtained 
by the British Consul at Tehran—consisted of seventeen articles, most of 
them of a kind normally found in a commercial convention. Three of them, 
however, were markedly different. Article XI stipulated that a subject of either 
of the contracting powers who entered into the service of the other should re¬ 
main under the jurisdiction of his own government. The stipulation reflected 
the Persian Government's irritation at the practice of British and Russian 
missions of protecting Persians in their employ, an irritation which originated, 
in part, in the capitulatory concessions of the Treaty of Turkmanchai. To a 
large extent, however, the Persians were themselves to blame for the growth 
of the protege system, for the arbitrary nature of government in Persia 
induced a sense of insecurity in the Shah's subjects. Article XV of the draft 
treaty provided for the protection of Persian merchant shipping by United 
States warships. Article XVI was the longest in the treaty and plainly its 
raison d'etre. It required the United States to defend the Persian coasts and 
islands in the Gulf ‘against the attacks of strong and weak enemies, whether 
they be Christians or otherwise', and to provide naval assistance ‘to enable 
the Persian Government to take possession of and to subjugate such of its 
islands and ports (for instance Kishm, Ormuz, and Bahrein) as show in¬ 
subordination and refuse to pay the revenue , . 

When Palmerston learned of the proposed treaty he was furious. . If 
the United States adopted this engagement,' he told Clarendon, 

they would be going to the other end of the globe for the express purpose of seeking 
occasion to go to war with us upon matters in regard to which we have great political 
and commercial interests while they have none. ... If therefore, the Government of 
the United States wish for secure relations of peace with England they will refuse 
the engagement proposed to them by Persia. If, on the other hand, they wish for 
war with England it can hardly be necessary for them to go so far eastward to lay the 
ground for a quarrel.^ 

The United States, however, had no desire to enter into political relations 
with Persia, although they were prepared to conclude a commercial con¬ 
vention, and one was signed at Constantinople on 13 December 1856.3 

From moves such as these on the part of the Persian Government it was 
but a short step to an actual breach with Britain. On 19 October 1855 the 
Shah summoned Murray to his presence and told him that Persia could not 
continue to remain neutral in the war unless some substantial inducement 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Lettersy vol. 124, enclos. to Sec. Letter 24 of 2 Apr.' 1856, 
R. W. Stevens to Murray, Tehran, 37 Feb. 1856 (No. 29 Confid.), enclosing ‘Translation of 
Articles of Agreement sent to M. Jean Daud Khan, 24 Dhil Haj A.H. 1271 (7 Sept. 1855)’. 

^ [Bodleian Library], Clarendon Papers, vol. 49, Palmerston to Clarendon, 27 May 1856. 

^ See Aitchison, Treaties, x, Appendix 32, 
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were held out to her to do so. Murray could only repeat what Clarendon had 
already said; that Persia should remain neutral, and that if she were to aban¬ 
don her neutrality in Russia’s favour the consequences for her might be very 
unpleasant.^ When Clarendon learned of the Shah’s demand he instructed 
Murray to inform him that an alliance of Persia with Russia at this stage would 
be taken as tantamount to a declaration of war.^ The warning arrived too late 
to be delivered, and in any case, the Shah had no serious intention of siding 
with Russia against Turkey. He had, by this time, given up hope of gaining 
anything from the Crimean War and had cast his lot in favour of eastern con¬ 
quest. The rumours from Afghanistan in the summer and autunan of 1855 
were that Dost Muhammad was preparing to march against his troublesome 
half-brothers at Kandahar, with the object of welding Kabul, Kandahar, and 
Herat into a unified state under his authority. Nasir ud-din Shah was equally 
resolved to stop him and to acquire Herat for Persia. The knowledge that 
Dost Muhammad had concluded a treaty of peace and friendship with the 
Indian Government the previous March only confirmed his resolution. It 
seemed to him rather as if, while he was prevented by the undertaking of Janu¬ 
ary 1853 interfering in Herat’s affairs. Dost Muhammad was not only 
free to do so but was being positively encouraged by the British to unite 
Afghanistan. An opportunity for Nasir ud-din Shah to forestall Dost Muham¬ 
mad came in October, when a coup <Tdtat took place at Herat, possibly with 
Persian connivance. Saiyid Muhammad Khan was ousted and his place as 
ruler was taken by Shahzadeh Muhammad Yusuf, a member of the old 
Saduzai ruling family and a former pensioner of Persia. To exploit the oppor¬ 
tunity before him, he must first, Nasir ud-din decided, rid himself of the 
watchful presence of the British mission at Tehran. 

A chance to do so soon presented itself. On 4 November Murray informed 
the Sadr-i A'zam that he intended appointing an employee of the mission, 
a certain Mirza Hashim Khan, to be British news-writer at Shiraz. The Sadr-i 
A"zam immediately protested against the appointment, declaring that Hashim 
Khan was a servant of the Persian Government, and that, in any case, the 
British Government, by the Treaty of 1841, were allowed to appoint agents 
only to Tehran, Tabriz, and Bushire. Murray rejected the protest on the 
grounds that news-writers had been appointed to Shiraz for more years than he 
could remember. No reply was returned to this argument, but on 16 November 
Hashim Khan’s wife was seized and carried off to the royal palace. Murray 
was informed that she would be forcibly divorced from her husband if he 
did not leave British service. A demand from Murray for the immediate 
release of the woman brought the pious reply from the Sadr-i A"zam that, 
although Murray had been so indelicate as to touch upon a matter concerning 
the royal harim (the mirzd!^ wife was a sister of one of the Shah’s wives), he 
would be prepared to overlook the demand and consider it as having never 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/205, Murray to Clarendon, 19 Oct. 1855 (No. 72). 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/200, Clarendon to Murray, 22 Oct. 1855 (No. 59). 
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been made. Incensed by such humbug, and determined to uphold the 
mission’s right to protect its employees, Murray told the Sadr-i A'zam on 
17 November that if by noon on the 19th Hashim Khan’s wife had not been 
released he would strike his flag. 

At midnight on the 19th Murray carried out his threat, having extended the 
time limit of the ultimatum by twelve hours in response to appeals from the 
Shah’s uncle and the French and Turkish charges d’aflFaires, who had asked 
to be allowed to try to compose the quarrel. It was a cynical request for 
Bourree, the French charge d’affaires, to have made, for he had willingly lent 
himself to the Sadr-i A'zam’s intrigues. The Prime Minister himself went out 
of his way to block a possible reconciliation by insinuating that Murray had 
a personal interest in the welfare of the mirza's, wife, that she was, in fact, his 
mistress. It was not a new accusation: on two occasions previously the Sadr-i 
A"zam had told members of other European missions at Tehran that the 
reason why Hashim Khan was protected by the British mission was because 
Taylour Thomson, the Secretary of Legation, and, after him, Murray, had 
enjoyed his wife’s favours.^ 

It took Murray the better part of a fortnight to attend to the closing of the 
legation and the removal of the archives from Tehran. Throughout this period 
a constant stream of letters flowed from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to the 
European missions, condemning Murray for the stand he had taken. Nor did 
the fact that relations had been suspended spare Murray from further re¬ 
proach and abuse from the Persian Government. The Shah himself entered 
the lists, sending his Minister for Foreign Affairs a letter on 22 November, 
for transmission to Murray, in which he accused the British mission of con¬ 
sistently pursuing a policy of lowering the dignity of his government. ‘It is 
always the protector of the perverse and obstinate, and of the simpletons of our 
household, who, without being injured in the least, are invited to the mission 
with the temptation of increase of pay and position. They are even desirous 
to humiliate this government, and they interfere in the internal affairs of this 
country in such a way that the rights of the guest now exceed those of the 
master and host.’^ Murray’s departure from Tehran on 5 December was fol¬ 
lowed by an intemperate letter from the Shah to the Sadr-i A'zam, which he 
ordered to be circulated among the foreign missions at Tehran. In it the Shah 
raged at Murray for the ‘rude, unmeaning, disgusting and insolent tone and 
purport’ of his letters regarding Hashim Khan and his wife. ‘We are con¬ 
vinced’, the Shah wrote, ‘that this man, Mr. Murray, is stupid, ignorant and 
insane, who has the audacity and impudence to insult even Kings! . . . Until 
the Queen of England herself makes us a suitable apology for the insolence of 

* The correspondence concerning the rupture may be found in [ 1 . 0 .] Persia and P. Gulf, 
vol. no, and [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/206, and especially in Murray’s despatches of 17, 20, 21, and 
28 Nov. and 6 Dec. (Nos. 84, 86, 87, 88, and 95). 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. no, Murray to Clarendon, 28 Nov. 1855 (No. 880), en¬ 
closing Shah to Minister of Foreign Affairs, n Rabi* i, 1272/22 Nov. 1855. See also his letter 
of 15 Rabi" i, 1272 in same volume. 
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her envoy, We will never receive back this, her foolish Minister, who is a 
simpleton, nor accept from her Government any other Minister/^ 

* « « 

A complete break with Persia of this kind had not been foreseen in London, 
although the government were aware of the strained situation at Tehran. The 
news of the rupture arrived, moreover, at a time when Palmerston and his 
Cabinet were preoccupied with the closing stages of the Crimean War. A 
hasty note was sent to Murray by Clarendon in January, approving his action 
in striking his flag,^ after which the Foreign Secretary did not give the ques¬ 
tion any further thought for two months. In India reaction to the news of the 
rupture was mixed. At Bombay it was taken to mean that the expedition still 
standing by should sail for the Gulf. At Calcutta, on the other hand, more 
caution was displayed, the opinion of the Governor-General being that the 
orders sent from England the previous year had reference only to Persia’s 
aligning herself with Russia.^ While the question was still being debated 
developments in Afghanistan gave it an entirely new complexion. Dost Mu¬ 
hammad had captured Kandahar in December 1855 and the word was out that 
he intended to march on Herat next. Fearful for his safety, the new ruler of 
the principality, Muhammad Yusuf, hastily appealed to the Shah for aid. 
Nasir ud-din was quick to respond. Early in February he dispatched an army 
into Khurassan under the command of a prince of the royal house, Sultan 
Murad Mirza, and a month later Sultan Murad Mirza laid siege to and quickly 
captured Ghorian, which guarded the approaches to Herat from the west. 
To the Heratis the Persian commander’s action looked uncomfortably like 
that of an aggressor rather than that of a rescuer. When Sultan Murad Mirza 
next demanded that they admit a Persian garrison into Herat and consent to 
the striking of coin and the reading of the khutbah (the Friday public prayer) 
in the Shah’s name, their suspicions quickly became convictions. Infuriated 
with Muhammad Yusuf for calling in the Persians, the Heratis rose against 
him, under the leadership of a certain Tsa Khan, drove the Saduzai prince 
from the town, and forced him to seek refuge in the Persian camp. Tsa Khan 
then hoisted the British flag over a building formerly used by the East India 
Company’s agent, and sent calls for help to Murray—by now across the 
Turkish frontier—and to the Government of India.^ 


' [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/208, Murray to Clarendon, Tabriz, 22 Feb. 1856 (No. 26), enclosing 
Shah to Sadr-i A'zam, n.d. (Dec. 1855). The letter is also printed in Aitchison, Treaties, x. 
79-80. 

^ See [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/207, Clarendon to Murray, 4 Jan. 1856 (No. i). 

3 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 124, enclos. to Sec. Letter 14 of 16 Feb. 1856, 
G. F. Edmonstone (For. Secy, to Govt, of India) to Pol. Secy. Bombay, 4 Feb. 1856 (No. 
10 For. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. iii, R. W. Stevens (Consul at Tehran) to Clarendon, 
20 June 1856 (No. 37). 
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'Isa Khan's appeal reached the British Commissioner at Peshawar on 2 May 
and was telegraphed immediately to Calcutta. On the same day letters arrived 
at Peshawar from Dost Muhammad, announcing that he intended to march 
to Herat's rescue and asking for the Governor-General's approval of his 
decision.^ The two requests placed the new Governor-General, Viscount 
Canning, in a dilemma. His latest orders on the subject of Persia and Afghani¬ 
stan were dated 22 March 1856, and had been issued after a meeting of the 
Cabinet on that day, when the march of the Persian army through Khurassan 
had been discussed. So far as the Cabinet could see, there was nothing in the 
Shah's undertaking of January 1853 ^^at prevented him from going to the 
aid of the Heratis against their enemies, if he so wished. Unless the Shah's 
intentions proved more sinister than they so far appeared to be, it did not 
seem that a change in British policy regarding Herat was called for. The 
Cabinet's decision, therefore, was that Herat was still to be regarded as 
independent and Dost Muhammad was not to be encouraged to annex it.^ 

Auckland's folly evidently cast a long shadow. There was a distinct aver¬ 
sion in London to any entanglement in Afghan politics, however much the 
eventual necessity of it might be admitted. Dalhousie had been far more 
clear-sighted on this score. ‘My own opinion', he wrote at the close of his 
governor-generalship, ‘is fixed in the conviction that the true interest of the 
British Government in the East would lead it to strengthen its intimacy with 
Afghanistan, and to create, as far as might be, a feeling of community of 
interest between itself and the rulers and people of that country.'^ Clarendon 
was strongly inclined to agree with him,^ but Clarendon was in Paris, at the 
peace conference, when the Cabinet met on 22 March. Canning, Dalhousie's 
successor, was a more cautious man than Dalhousie. Had the latter still been 
at Calcutta in May when the appeal arrived from Herat he would almost cer¬ 
tainly have felt that the changed circumstances since 22 March justified him 
in going beyond his orders of that date. As it was. Canning left the appeal 
unanswered and offered no encouragement to Dost Muhammad to go to 
Herat's aid. 

# # # 

Before the nature of Persian activities at Herat was known in England or in 
India an overture for an Anglo-Persian reconcilation was made by the Persian 
Government. It was not made to Murray, who had taken up residence with 

* [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Letters Recd.y vol. 3a (i), Gov.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 12 May 
1856 (No. 38 Sec. Dept.). At first the message from Herat was assumed to have come from 
Muhammad Yusuf. 

^ [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. at, Draft to Gov,-Gen.-in-Council, 22 Mar, 
1856 (No. 1639). For the Cabinet meeting see [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers, vol. 48, Vernon 
Smith (President of India Board) to Clarendon, 22 Mar. 1856; ‘I write ... to say that the 
decision was come to by the Cabinet, as it differs somewhat from your opinion as well as that 
of Ld. Dalhousie.’ ^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/214, Minute by Dalhousie, 14 Jan. 1856. 

^ See same series and volume, E. Hammond (Under-Secy. F.O.) to H. D. Seymour (Under- 
Secy., I.O.), 7 Mar. 1856, 
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his suite at Baghdad, but to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the British Ambas¬ 
sador to the Porte. On 10 April 1856 the Persian charge d’affaires at Con¬ 
stantinople sought an interview with Stratford and laid before him a set 
of proposals designed to facilitate the resumption of diplomatic relations. 
Murray was to return to Tehran; the Shah and the Sadr-i A"zam were to extend 
a cordial welcome to him; the objectionable letter circulated to the foreign 
missions the previous December was to be withdrawn; and Hashim Khan’s 
wife was to be restored to him and the mirza himself taken back into Persian 
service.^ The approach met with a cool reception in London. The Cabinet 
was in no hurry to resume relations with Persia. The Crimean War was over 
and there was no pressing reason for humouring the Shah. ‘We have been in 
no hurry to take up the question,’ Clarendon wrote to Stratford, Tst, because 
the original cause of quarrel was not a good one and met with little support 
either in the Cabinet or the Country; 2nd, the business was managed without 
much tact or discretion by Murray; and 3rd, Oriental questions don’t lose 
much by delay, and the Persians were likely to be alarmed rather than en¬ 
couraged by our indifference. 

The Persian overture was discussed by the Cabinet at the beginning of May. 
At this stage Herat did not figure largely in the deliberations. The main point 
at issue with Persia was rather that of reparations for the insults to Murray. 
The opinions of Sir Justin Sheil, the former Minister at Tehran, and of 
Henry Rawlinson, who had recently left Baghdad, had been sought, and it was 
largely on the basis of their recommendations that the conditions for a settle¬ 
ment were drawn up. On 15 May Clarendon instructed Stratford to inform 
the Persian charge d’affaires at Constantinople that the conditions pro¬ 
posed by him were inadequate; that the appointment of Hashim Khan as 
news-writer at Shiraz would be insisted upon; and that satisfaction would 
be demanded for the Sadr-i A'zam’s conduct. The type of reparation that 
Clarendon had in mind was a retraction of the offensive correspondence of the 
previous November and December, a written apology from the Sadr-i A'zam 
and its circulation to the foreign missions, and a personal invitation from the 
Shah to Murray to return to Tehran. Privately, however, Clarendon instructed 
Stratford to show no anxiety to mend the breach but, on the contrary, ‘to 
impress the Persian Government with the conviction that as far as we are 
concerned it is a matter of complete indifference to us whether it is settled 
or not’.^ What Clarendon wished to avoid was giving the Persians the impres¬ 
sion that the British Government regarded the incidents of November and 
December 1855 as being the only cause of the quarrel with Persia. As he told 
Stratford, with instructions to ‘shadow it forth’ to the Persian charge d’affaires, 
‘if they prefer to be at open war with us, instead of giving us satisfaction for 

* [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/1176, Stratford to Clarendon, lo and 12 Apr. 1856 (Nos. 413 and 422). 

^ [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers^ vol. 136, Clarendon to Stratford, 16 May 1856. See also 
[P.R.O.] F.O. 78/1162, Clarendon to Stratford, 12 May 1856 (Tel.). 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/1162, Clarendon to Stratford, 15 May 1856 (No. 491 Confid.). See 
also draft no. 490 of the same date in this volume. 
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the past and security for the future, we shall accept the arrangement. The 
occupation of Herat, whether accomplished or intended, is a direct violation 
of their engagement with us; and the 15th and i6th articles of the [projected] 
Treaty with the United States are aimed entirely at us. They have, therefore, 
at this moment justified a declaration of war on our part, . 

A week after Clarendon had sent off these instructions the first definite 
news of Persian activities at Herat was received in London. Palmerston im¬ 
mediately leapt to the conclusion that the Russians were behind the Shah^s 
move. ‘The Persian Government should undoubtedly be made to abandon its 
plans upon HeraP, he told Clarendon. 

It is of great and essential importance that Persia should not possess Herat. Persia 
was for many years deemed our barrier of defence for India against Russia. . . . 
We must now look upon Persia as the advanced guard of Russia. . . . Affghanistan 
is now the true Bulwark of British India, and the several passes through which an 
invading army must come should certainly be occupied whenever danger threatens. 
So long as Dost Mohammed lives he may probably be considered to be a good 
Border Governor for EngHsh India.^ 

On 24 May Clarendon telegraphed to Stratford, instructing him to warn the 
Persian charge d'affaires at Constantinople ‘that if Persia occupies Herat it 
will be another and distinct cause of quarrel with England and that negotia¬ 
tions for settling existing differences will be useless'.^ 

Stratford communicated the warning and Clarendon's general terms for a 
reconciliation to the Persian charge d'affaires on 26 May, and he repeated 
the warning in a letter which he wrote to the Sadr-i A‘zam on the same day. 
Malkum Khan had by this time arrived from Tehran to take part in the dis¬ 
cussions, and in the last week of May and the second week of June Stratford 
had a number of meetings with him and the Persian charge d'affaires. The 
principal point over which the Persian plenipotentiaries proved obdurate was 
that concerning the appointment of Mirza Hashim to Shiraz. Stratford was 
so impressed by their stubbornness on this issue that he advised Clarendon 
on 2 June to drop the demand, especially as he believed that the other points 
might thereby be gained.^ No sooner had Stratford made this recommendation 
than word reached Constantinople that Herat had fallen to the Persian army 
besieging it. The report was premature, but it served to alter the whole focus 
of the quarrel with Persia. The fate of Herat was now the central issue, and 
Murray's withdrawal became of secondary importance. On 15 June Clarendon 
telegraphed to Stratford to say that he could drop the demand over Mirza 
Hashim if the Persians immediately evacuated Herat.^ Stratford, however, 

* [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers, vol. 136, Clarendon to Stratford, 16 May 1856. 

2 [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers, vol. 49, Memo, by Palmerston, 2 June 1856. 

3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/1162, Clarendon to Stratford, 24 May 1856 (No. 560 Tel.), 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/1180, Stratford to Clarendon, 2 June 1856 (No. 679). See also his 
dispatches Nos. 652, 664, and 670 in this volume. 

5 [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/1163, Clarendon to Stratford, 16 May 1856 (No. 663), enclosing tele¬ 
gram of the previous day. 
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had learned only the previous day that Herat had not fallen, and the news 
appeared to him to rob the question of its urgency. At his subsequent meet¬ 
ings with the Persian plenipotentiaries he continued to place the subject of 
the British mission’s return to Tehran ahead of the Herat question. This may 
have been due to Stratford’s own idiosyncrasies, but it was also because he 
was left without further instructions from Clarendon during the rest of June. 
On 27 June Stratford presented the Persian negotiators with an 'ultimatum’,^ 
embodying the British conditions for a resumption of diplomatic relations. 
There was no mention in it of Mirza Hashim’s appointment to Shiraz or of 
a Persian withdrawal from Herat, Stratford having been swayed by Malkum 
Khan’s insistence that a vwthdrawal could not be discussed until relations had 
been resumed, and that even then discussion would depend upon the British 
Government’s giving an assurance that Dost Muhammad would not be al¬ 
lowed to extend his power westward. It had been to prevent this, Malkum 
Khan asserted, that the Persian army had marched to Herat in the first 
place.^ 

This was not the view taken in London, where news of the Heratis’ appeal 
for aid and of Dost Muhammad’s intention to support them had been re¬ 
ceived from India in the second half of June. Accounts had also been received 
from R. W. Stevens, the British Consul at Tehran, of the ousting by Tsa 
Khan of Muhammad Yusuf, who was now a prisoner of the Persians. The 
Cabinet met on 5 July to consider the best means of bringing about a Persian 
withdrawal from Herat. Palmerston, Clarendon, and Vernon Smith, the 
President of the India Board, all favoured a strong line of action but their 
views were not shared by all their colleagues. ^ As a compromise, orders were 
sent to India on 10 July empowering the Governor-General to encourage 
Dost Muhammad to march to the relief of Herat, and to supply him with arms 
for this purpose. A day later Clarendon dispatched an ultimatum to the Sadr-i 
A'zam, which stated that ‘unless the Persian troops are forthwith withdrawn 
from the city and territory of Herat, the British Government will adopt such 
measures as a regard for its own honor and its own interests may prescribe.. 

On 16 July Stratford received the Sadr-i A'zam’s reply to the warning sent 
to him on 26 May. Mirza Agha Khan professed himself to be at a loss to 
understand the reason for the British Government’s agitation. The Persian 
army, he said, had only gone to defend Herat against Dost Muhammad and 
it would retire when he relinquished Kandahar and retired on Kabul. If the 


^ ‘[It] has all the weight of a last word’, he wrote to Clarendon. ([P.R.O.] F.O. 78/1182, 
Stratford to Clarendon, 23 June 1856 (No. 779).) 

^ Ibid., and Stratford to Clarendon, 28 June 1856 (Nos. 809 and 810 Confid.) in same 
volume, 

3 See [BodL] Clarendon Papers^ vol. 50, Palmerston to Clarendon, 14 Sept. 1856, vol. 48, 
Smith to Clarendon, 27 Sept. 1856, and below, p. 471. 

^ [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec, Desp. to Indiay vol. 21, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 
16 July 1856 (No. 1649), enclosing Clarendon to Sadr-i A'zam, ii July 1856. See also draft 
no. 1648 of 10 July 1856 in same volume. 
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British mission returned to Tehran, the Sadr-i A'zam added, the matter of 
Herat could be quickly settled.^ 

The temper of the Persian court was plain to see. Remonstrances alone 
were not going to force a withdrawal from Herat. The Cabinet met on 

21 July, and on the 22nd the following orders were dispatched to India: 
‘Measures are to be immediately taken at Bombay for the preparation of an ex¬ 
pedition sufficiently powerful to occupy the island of Karrack in the Persian 
Gulf and the district of Bushire on the mainland; but the expedition is not 
to sail until further orders shall have been received from this country.’^ Time 
would have to be allowed for a reply to be received from Persia to the ulti¬ 
matum of 11 July, and in any case, military operations in the Gulf could not 
begin before October, when the dreadful heats of summer would have abated 
and the ending of the south-west monsoon would allow the expedition to 
make the direct passage to the Gulf, from Bombay. Time, on the other hand, 
worked to the Persians' advantage, increasing the probability of their taking 
Herat and presenting the British Government with a fait accompli. It was 
known, for instance, that on receipt of Stratford's warning of 26 May the 
Sadr-i A'zam had ordered Sultan Murad Mirza to take Herat quickly, even 
if it cost him half his army.^ There was nothing, however, that could be done 
about the Sadr-i A'zam for the moment. ‘The only way to deal with him', 
Palmerston told Clarendon, ‘is to be quiet until we can strike; to tell Stevens 
and Canning to take no further step. . . . The Bombay Government to send 
off as soon as the monsoon will allow their expedition to take Karrack and 
Bushire; but in the meanwhile and until it sails to keep the matter and the 
destination as secret as the necessary preparations will permit. 

* * * 

The basic preparations for the expedition had already been completed at 
Bombay when the orders of 22 July arrived. From the beginning of the year, 
when news of the rupture with Persia reached India, a number of inquiries 
had been instituted to determine the size and composition of a force that 
would be capable of taking coercive measures against Persia in the Gulf. To 
a large extent the Bombay authorities were operating in the dark. No European 
army had campaigned in southern Persia since the days of Alexander the 
Great, and the occupation of Kharaq Island in 1838 had provided no ex¬ 
perience of the conditions which an army might expect to encounter on the 
Persian mainland. There was general agreement that a substantial cavalry 
force would be required, and that a good proportion of the expedition, 

^ [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 21, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 22 July 
1856 (No. 1651), enclosing Stratford to Clarendon, 16 July 1856. 

2 Same series and volume, Drafts to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council and Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, 

22 July 1856 (Nos. 1651 and 1652). 

3 [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. in, Stevens to Clarendon, Camp near Tehran, 22 June 
1856 (No. 38). 

[Bodl.] Clarendon Papers, vol. 49, Palmerston to Clarendon, 2 Aug. 1856. 
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perhaps one-half, would have to be made up of European troops, as the 
sepoy had not yet been matched against the Persian. A force of 5,000 men 
was eventually decided upon as sufficient for the limited initial campaign 
that was envisaged. 

The orders from London on 22 July limited operations to the occupation 
of Kharaq and Bushire. While this did not constitute a hazardous under¬ 
taking, militarily speaking, it promised to be more difficult than the occupa¬ 
tion of 1838 had been, when the island was unfortified, the tribes of the coast 
had been in revolt against the central government, and the Shaikh of Bushire 
had openly sided with the British. In recent years Kharaq had been garri¬ 
soned and Bushire reinforced and fortified. A redoubt had been built along¬ 
side the British Political Residency, not only to make life uncomfortable for 
the Resident but also to command the landing-place on the seaward side. The 
Resident, Commander Felix Jones, I.N., reported in September 1856 that 
the population of Bushire and the other coastal towns was becoming extremely 
excited over the news which had leaked out of the preparations going on at 
Bombay, and a general spirit of anti-Christian fanaticism was abroad. So 
tense was the atmosphere at Bushire that Jones had removed the Residency 
archives and treasury to a cruiser lying in Bushire Roads, and he refused, at 
the end of the month, to allow some officers of the Bombay commissariat 
who had come to Bushire to make inquiries about supplies for the expedition 
to remain more than a few hours in the town.^ 

Far more of a problem than the taking of Bushire was presented by a 
campaign in the interior. There was a distinct reluctance in India to con¬ 
template the implications of such a campaign, even though the probable 
necessity for one was admitted. Neither Canning nor Lord Elphinstone, the 
Governor of Bombay, had any faith in the belief that apparently prevailed in 
London that the Persian resistance would collapse at the capture of Kharaq 
and Bushire. It was Canning's view that, if the expedition sailed, ‘. . . the 
talisman which we are supposed to have at our command by seizing the island 
of Karrack will be found to have lost its virtue and power'.^ The roads from 
Bushire to the interior were bad; even the highroad to Shiraz was unfit for 
travel for much of the year. Commander Jones, who had been asked to report 
on conditions in the coastal area, painted a grim picture of the terrain over 
which the expedition would have to make its way. Food was scarce and most 
of the expedition's supplies would have to be procured in Turkish Arabia or 
in India itself. So, too, would supply animals. Even their forage would have 
to be imported. Good water was almost impossible to come by. Summer on 
the coastal plain would inflict terrible hardship on the European troops; 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 127, enclos. to Sec. Letter 78 of 17 Oct. 1856, 
Jones to H. L. Anderson (Pol. Secy., Bombay), 29 Sept. 1856 (No. 22 Sec. Dept.). 

^ [LO.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 124, enclos. to Sec. Letter 24 of 2 Apr. 1856, 
Edmonstone to Anderson, 24 Mar. 1856 (No. 15 For. Dept.). See also [Bodl.] Clarendon 
Papers, vol. 48, Eli>hinstone to Vernon Smith, 29 July 1856, enclosed in Smith to Clarendon, 
2 Sept. 1856. 
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winter on the inland plateau would decimate the sepoy regiments. Every 
village between Bushire and Shiraz was riddled with dysentery, encephalitis, 
ophthalmia, syphilis, or hepatitis. Cholera was a regular scourge. Bushire 
itself would make the worst possible base of operations. It had no harbour 
worthy of the name, and communication between ship and shore was at the 
mercy of the shamaL The town was one of the most noisome spots on God's 
earth, according to the Residency surgeon. 

[There is] no sub- or surface-draining of either dwellings or streets; consequently 
every nuisance that should be removed by such means is allowed either to accumu¬ 
late in the streets or to be dissipated by the agency of the sun’s rays. . . . There are, 
perhaps, not less than seven or eight places of interment in the town, open on all 
sides, which also pollute the air to no small degree. Nor is there any precaution 
taken in the interment of the dead to prevent this by sinking the graves even to 
a reasonable depth. . . . The low sandy beach has always been, and still is, a great 
source of filth and disease. Here a host of impurities accumulate, and the almost 
unapproachable place emits a deadly, sickening stench along with eddying bubbles 
of noisome gas. . . .^ 

The least formidable obstacle awaiting the expeditionary force in southern 
Persia was the Persian Army. Out of an estimated total of 86,700 men it could 
put no more than 20,000 first-class troops into the field. Of these the great 
majority came from Azarbaijan, as did the only trained artillerymen which 
Persia possessed. The artillery itself was made up of 120 six- to twelve- 
pounder guns. The rest of the arms were of poor quality, deficient in am¬ 
munition, and often defective in operation. Transportation depended entirely 
upon mules, horses, or camels: the army had scarcely a single wheeled vehicle 
at its disposal, not even limbers for the guns. Morale, except among the few 
regiments forming the Shah's guard, was of the lowest possible order. The 
Persian soldier nominally received seven timans (or 64^.) a year as pay, and 
a bread allowance of a penny a day. He was fortunate if two out of the 
seven tumans eventually reached him: the other five were usually appropriated 
by the regimental paymasters for the benefit of the officers. Even this pitiful 
dole was reduced in value by being paid, in part, in spoilt wheat at an exor¬ 
bitant valuation. It was little wonder that the greater part of the Persian 
Army devoted most of its time to the task of remaining alive. Discipline was 
maintained by flogging, imprisonment, or execution. There was no medical 
service: a sick or wounded man was left to die unless cared for by his comrades. 
In short, with the exception of the Azarbaijan regiments, the Persian Army 
was useless as a fighting force. What military strength Persia possessed lay 
rather in the irregular cavalry drawn from the more warlike tribes. Even this 
was inferior to the few good Azarbaijan cavalry regiments, and, in any case, 
it was doubtful whether the Shah could actually rely upon the tribes for 


^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 126, enclos. to Sec. Letter 73 of 30 Sept. 
1856, Jones to Anderson, 4 Sept. 1856 (No. 20 Sec. Dept.), with enclosures. 
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support. Most of the time the great confederations, like the Bakhtiari, 
refused to do him fealty, while in the south tribal revolts against the central 
government’s authority were commonplace.^ 

By early October the expedition was ready for service in the Gulf. Against 
the advice of the commander-in-chief of the Bombay Army the Government 
of India had vetoed the inclusion of European cavalry. The force, as finally 
constituted, numbered 5,720 men and was made up as follows: 

Infantry: H.M. 64th Regiment, and the Hon. Company’s 2nd Regiment, 
European Light Infantry; 4th and 20th Regiments, Bombay Native 
Infantry; 2nd Baluch Battalion; 

Cavalry: 2 squadrons of the 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, and 2 troops of the 
Poona Irregular Horse; 

Artillery: 1 troop of horse artillery and 2 horsed batteries of foot artillery, 
with reserves; 

Sappers: 2 companies.^ 

Transport for the expedition had been arranged by the commander-in-chief 
of the Indian Navy. There were eight steamers of war and two sailing vessels 
from the Marine, and two steamers and thirty sailing vessels had been char¬ 
tered. Major-General F. Stalker of the Bombay Army was appointed to com¬ 
mand the expedition, and he was supplied with all the relevant information 
that could be procured on the Gulf and southern Persia.^ All now hinged on 
a decision being taken in London. 

On 7 September the Sadr-i A'zam’s reply to Clarendon’s ultimatum of 
II July reached Stratford de Redcliffe at Constantinople and was telegraphed 
by him to London the same day. Mirza Agha Khan did not appear in the least 
put out by the Foreign Secretary’s warning. The Shah, he explained, had 
recently appointed an ambassador to France, who would depart shortly and 
would call at Constantinople, where he would make ‘une bonne fin’ to the 
whole tiresome argument over Herat.'^ ‘We have nothing further to wait for 
from Persia’, Palmerston remarked tersely to Clarendon that same day, ‘unless 
it be some fresh insult.’^ The Sadr-i A"zam was plainly confident that the 
British threat would not be carried into execution. As far as Palmerston was 
concerned, it was not necessary to look far for the source of this confidence. 


^ See [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Letters to India, vol. 21, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 
19 Oct. 1855 (No. 1626), enclosing Murray to Clarendon, 18 Aug. 1855 (No. 46 Confid.). 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 32 (i), Gov.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 17 Nov. 1856 
(No. 88 Sec. Dept,). See also [P.R.O.] F.O, 60/215, Minute by Canning, 22 Sept, 1856, 
enclosed in Clerk to Hammond, ii Nov. 1856. 

3 The Selections from the Records of the Bombay Govt.: the Persian Gulf, (N.S. no. XXIV) 
was assembled and printed at this time for the expedition’s use. The Selections {no. XLIII) 
on Turkish Traq were printed early in 1857 for the same purpose. 

^ [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 21, Drafts to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 
10 Sept, and 4 Oct. 1856 (Nos. 1656 and 1665), enclosing Stratford to Clarendon, 7 Sept. 
(Tel.) and Sadr-i A*zam to Clarendon, 14 Dhu’l-Hijjah 1272/17 Aug. 1856. 

^ [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers, vol. 50, Palmerston to Clarendon, 7 Sept. 1856. 
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The support of Russia could always be counted upon in a quarrel with Britain, 
and more especially at this time, with the Crimean War barely ended. But 
the Persians were not relying upon Russia alone. An even more valuable 
potential ally, from their point of view, was France, and Mirza Agha Khan 
was diligently wooing the French charge d’affaires at Tehran, Bourree, with 
gifts and flattery. Communication between the Persian Foreign Ministry and 
the French Legation was constant and cordial. Bourree presented the Shah 
with the Legion d’Honneur and the Shah in his turn bestowed the Order of 
the Lion and the Sun on the charge d’affaires. A French engineer officer 
helped to direct the siege of Herat. A portrait of the Shah, set in diamonds, 
was entrusted to the newly appointed ambassador to France, Farrukh Khan, 
for delivery to the French Foreign Minister. On the face of it, the Sadr-i 
A'zam’s hope that France, either alone or in concert with Russia, would 
restrain England from making war upon Persia, seemed not altogether 
chimerical.^ 

Naturally, the news of the Shah’s courting of France was unpalatable to 
Palmerston who had no intention of allowing the French or the Russians to 
become the arbiters of England’s quarrel with Persia. Nor did he intend to 
allow the Sadr-i A'zam to spurn the ultimatum of 11 July so lightly. In the 
second week of September Palmerston asked Vernon Smith at the India 
Board to send the orders to India for the expedition to sail. Smith, who had 
all along been an advocate of strong measures, now began to have second 
thoughts on the wisdom of a resort to arms. There might have been some 
truth, he thought, in the assertion made by the Persian negotiators at Coii- 
stantinople that the Shah had marched against Herat to prevent Dost Muham¬ 
mad from acquiring it, Tt is very unlikely’, he argued to Clarendon, ‘that 
Persia should engage in war with us in the hope only that Russia would assist 
her.’^ There was no enthusiasm in India for a campaign in Persia, he asserted. 
Canning had written to him only the previous month to say, ‘. . . I contem¬ 
plate the prospect of the inglorious and costly operations which lay \sic\ before 
us with more disgust than I can express’, and the Governor-General had 
repeated the warning he had given earlier about the doubtful efficacy of 
settling down upon the coast as a means of bringing the Shah to hi? senses.^ 
Before any orders of a final nature were sent to India, therefore. Smith told 
Clarendon, he wanted the deliberate opinion of the Cabinet taken on them.^ 

Smith’s doubts met with a stony reception from Palmerston. So far as he 
was concerned the Cabinet had made up its mind in July. Even if Smith’s 
arguments over Herat were admissible, and Palmerston would not concede 

^ For French activities at Tehran between Jan. and July 1856, see Stevenses reports from 
Tehran (especially his No. 31 of 31 May) in [I.O.] Persia and P, Gulfy vol. iii; and Murray 
to Clarendon, Baghdad, 21 June 1856 (No. 57), in same volume. 

^ [Bodl.] Clarendon'Papers^ vol. 48, Smith to Clarendon, 10 Sept. 1856. 

^ [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers^ vol. 48, Canning to Smith, 8 Aug. 1856. 

^ Smith to Clarendon, 10 Sept. 1856, above. See also [Bodl.] Clarendon Papersy vol. 50 
Palmerston to Clarendon, 14 Sept. 1856. 
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that they were, Herat was far from being the only subject in dispute. There 
was also the question of the Shah^s atonement for the insults and affronts 
which had been offered the British Government over the preceding year.^ 
Despite Palmerston’s badgering Smith remained sceptical, both of the wis¬ 
dom of active hostilities with Persia and, even more, of the efficacy of opera¬ 
tions on the coast of Persia. He cited, in support of his view, the judgement of 
Henry Rawlinson, who had publicly stated that the seizure of Kharaq Island 
in 1838, on the occasion of the previous Persian attack on Herat, had played 
little, if any, effective part in compelling them to retire.^ Rawlinson’s opinion 
carried little weight with Palmerston (T do not think, to say the truth, much 
of Rawlinson’^) who had other reasons for advocating the seizure of Kharaq 
than that of forcing a Persian retreat from Herat. 'That Island might become 
important to us if the Road to India should end by being through Asia Minor 
instead of through Egypt. 

The Cabinet met in the last week of September to decide the issue of war 
or peace with Persia. What passed at the meeting is not known, but it is clear 
that, although Palmerston and Clarendon got their way, they failed to con¬ 
vince the whole Cabinet. On 26 September orders were dispatched to Can¬ 
ning to get the expedition under way for the Gulf, while the consuls at 
Tehran and Tabriz were instructed to retire from Persia without delay.^ ‘In 
my opinion’, Vernon Smith wrote gloomily to Clarendon the following day, 

this is a most important step upon which . . . the whole Cabinet should have been 
carried with us. Some of our colleagues, I know, are very averse to interference: 
many of the East India Directors best acquainted with Persia are so, too, and . . . 
both dissents in the hands of Gladstone and Co. may be worked up into trouble. 

I presume—as you said on the occasion of the ultimatum being sent to the Persian 
minister that Her Majesty had enquired if this had the sanction of the whole Cabinet, 
as it was ‘War’—that the Queen has been apprized of this step, and I hope you will 
not think that I travel out of my province if I recommend that France should be 
immediately informed. ... I think myself bound to state these things frankly 
because the President of the India Board is the only check upon the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary using the Indian revenues for any purpose his policy dictates, without any 
application to Parliament, as in other instances; and this anomaly in our constitu¬ 
tion has been and will again be used with effect against us in the House of Com¬ 
mons.^ 

Parliament had been prorogued on 29 July, and not once up to that day 

^ [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers, vol. 50, Palmerston to Clarendon, 14 Sept. 1856. 

^ Rawlinson had made public this view in an article in the Calcutta Review in 1849. (See 
England and Russia in the East, pp. 57-58.) 

^ [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers, vol. 50, Palmerston to Clarendon, 7 Sept. 1856, 

[Bodl.] Clarendon Papers, vol. 50, Palmerston to Clarendon, 31 Dec. 1856. See also, 
same volume, Palmerston to Clarendon, 30 Sept. 1856, and vol. 69, Palmerston to Clarendon, 

7 Jan. 1857. 

5 [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 21, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 26 Sept. 
1856 (No. 1660), enclosing Clarendon's instructions to the consuls. 

^ [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers, vol. 48, Smith to Clarendon, 27 Sept. 1856. 
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had the question of the rupture with Persia been raised in either the Lords or 
the Commons, Palmerston and Clarendon were anxious to get the whole 
affair settled before Parliament again assembled^ and their anxiety was 
reflected in the decision not to issue a declaration of war, since this would 
have required the summoning of Parliament. The Persian Government were 
simply informed of the impending departure of the expeditionary force 
from India in a letter from Clarendon to the Sadr-i A'zam on 10 October.^ 
The omission of any mention of an impending declaration of war in the orders 
of 26 September worried Elphinstone when he received them on 25 October, 
and that same day he telegraphed to Canning, advising him to issue a notifica¬ 
tion of war, so that Persian ships would be given time to clear British Indian 
ports and Persian subjects resident in India might be given assurances of their 
safety .3 Canning accepted the advice, and on i November he issued a pro¬ 
clamation of a state of war, stating as the casus belli the attack on Herat and 
the breaking of the agreement of January 1853.'^ The Governor-GeneraFs 
action caused the Cabinet to have second thoughts about the advisability of 
issuing a declaration of war, and early in December an inquiry was instituted 
at the Foreign Office into the procedure followed in 1838. A search of the 
records revealed that no declaration of war had been issued on that occasion. 
As a consequence, and in view both of the fact that the expedition would, in 
all probability, have sailed by this time, and of the objections that existed to 
a declaration on the grounds of domestic politics, it was decided to leave 
things as they were.s 

# # # 

The Persian Expeditionary Force embarked for the Gulf in the second 
week of November 1856, The fleet, totalling 45 vessels, sailed in four divi¬ 
sions, from 8 November onwards, from Karachi, Vingoela, Porbandar, and 
Bombay. The last division, under the command of Rear-Admiral Sir Henry 
Leeke, commander-in-chief of the Indian Navy, and carrying the bulk of the 
fighting troops and Major-General Stalker and his staff, cleared Bombay 
Harbour on 13 November. On 16 November Commander Jones, the Resident 
at Bushire, withdrew the Residency. Bandar 'Abbas had been selected as the 
rendezvous for the expeditionary force, and by the close of the month the 
whole fleet had assembled there. Stalker^s orders were to take Kharaq and 

^ See, for instance [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers^ vol. 50, Palmerston to Clarendon, 26 Oct. 
1856. 

2 [ 1 . 0 .] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol, 21, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 10 Oct. 
1856 (No. 1671), enclosing Clarendon to Sadr-i A'zam, same date. 

3 [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Letters Reed., vol. 32 (i), Gov,-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 3 Nov. 
1856 (No. 83 Sec. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 127, enclos. to Sec. Letter 88 of 17 Nov. 1856, 
Proclamation of the Gov,-Gen.-in-Council, Fort William, i Nov. 1856. 

5 [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/215, Minute by Hammond (Under-Secy.), 6 Dec. 1856, and note by 
Clarendon, 8 Dec. 1856. 
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Bushire and to convert the latter into a base for operations in the interior. 
Kharaq was taken on 4 December without resistance, the Persian garrison 
having previously evacuated it. On 6 December the fleet dropped down the 
coast to Halilah Bay, about ten miles south of Bushire. Stalker’s plan, which 
was based largely upon recommendations made by Jones, and by the pre¬ 
vious Resident, Colonel Kemball, was to land at the base of the peninsula on 
which Bushire stood and to advance from there upon the town. Across the 
line of advance lay a series of entrenchments thrown up by the garrison of 
Bushire, which had by this time swollen in size to that of a small army, having 
been reinforced not only by regular troops but also by hundreds of Tangistani 
tribesmen under the leadership of the redoubtable Baqir Khan. The main de¬ 
fensive line across the peninsula ran along a low, broken escarpment, stretching 
from the creek to the sea-coast at Reshire, about five miles south of Bushire, 
where the ruins of an old Dutch fort had been converted into a stronghold. 

At daylight on 7 December a landing was made from the transports at 
Halilah Bay, and the troops continued to disembark throughout the rest of that 
day and the following day. The advance on Reshire began early on the 9th, 
the warships keeping pace with the troops as they moved up the coast. Between 
1,500 and 2,000 soldiers and tribesmen manned the redoubt at Reshire, the 
rampart of which stood from thirty to thirty-five feet above the ditch that had 
been dug in front of it. A bombardment was laid down by the naval force which 
drove out half the garrison. Those who remained were mainly Baqir Khan's 
tribesmen. A direct frontal assault was then made upon the fort by the 3rd 
Light Cavalry, the 20th Bombay (Grenadier) Battalion, the 2nd Baluch Bat¬ 
talion, H.M. 64th Regiment, and the 2nd European Regiment, Bombay Light 
Infantry. Reshire was carried, but at heavy cost, the commanders of the 
infantry brigade and the cavalry regiment both being killed, and several other 
officers seriously wounded. The remnants of the garrison fell back upon the 
trenches along the escarpment, where the bulk of the Persian troops were now 
dug in. On the loth the British force attacked the centre of the Persian line 
and drove it back towards Bushire. At the same time the warships closed up 
on the town from the south, and opened fire on the Persian batteries along 
the seaward and landward sides. They returned the fire with great spirit. 
Caught between the warships on their flank and the British and Indian troops 
on their front, the Persians now began to retreat along a line which they had 
already marked out, a corridor running eastwards along the base of the pen¬ 
insula to the mainland. A good number of them were cut off, however, by 
the Bombay Light Cavalry and the Poona Horse. Those who escaped did so 
by wading across the creek that separated Bushire from the mainland. At 
noon the Governor of Bushire cut down his flagstaff in token of surrender, 
and shortly afterwards the British and Indian troops occupied the town.^ 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec, Letters^ vol. 127, enclos. to Sec. Letter no of 31 Dec. 1856, 
Stalker to Adj.-Gen., Bombay, 12 Dec. 1856; Leeke to Elphinstone, 10 Dec. 1856; Jones to 
Anderson, 13 Dec. 1856; all with enclosures. 
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Up to the time that the expedition sailed no word had been received from 
London about what operations were to be undertaken after the capture of 
Bushire. Palmerston was still of the opinion at the end of September that the 
loss of Bushire and Kharaq would compel the Shah to retire from Herat.^ 
Others were not so optimistic. Canning still felt the same distaste for the 
campaign that he had felt at the beginning. The Shah, he was convinced, 
could be swayed only by an advance into the interior, and for this, as he told 
Vernon Smith early in November, European troops could not be spared from 
India. Elphinstone at Bombay, while hardly more enthusiastic for the war, 
was more resigned to the prospect of an extended campaign, and before 
Stalker sailed he had privately instructed him to inquire into the possibility 
of an advance by way of Muhammarah, the Karun River, and Shuster.^ 
Colonel Samuel Hennell, now living in retirement at Cheltenham, had ex¬ 
pressed the opinion in October, in reply to an inquiry from Clarendon, that 
while the seizure of Kharaq in 1838 was probably the decisive factor in forcing 
a Persian retirement from Herat in that year, it could not be expected to have 
the same effect on this occasion. If a sustained campaign proved necessary, as 
Hennell believed it might, it should not be conducted, he advised, from 
Bushire, and certainly not by way of Shiraz; the roads were difficult, the 
passes easily defended, and the climate of the plateau dangerous to Europeans. 
A better way, Hennell thought, lay through Muhammarah and Khuzistan. 
This, too, was the opinion of Major-General Sir William Williams, who had 
served on the Perso-Turkish boundary commission and who had commanded 
the operations in Kars during the Crimean War. Williams was not only certain 
that an advance by way of Ahwaz and Shuster would bring out most of the 
tribes of Khuzistan and Luristan against the Shah, but he also believed that 
there was a great deal to be gained from a permanent occupation of Muham- 
marah.^ 

The Cabinet were still debating the question of further operations at the 
end of October when a telegram arrived from Stratford to say that Farrukh 
Khan, the Persian Ambassador to France, had arrived at Constantinople from 
Tehran, and had made known his readiness to treat for peace on the basis of 
a Persian withdrawal from Herat. To Palmerston the news was a vindication 
of his belief that even the threat of the seizure of Kharaq and Bushire was 
sufficient to bring the Shah to his senses. He promptly had Clarendon send 
off to Stratford a list of the conditions on which he would be willing to resume 
friendly relations with Persia. The first, ‘as a conditio sine qua non\ was a 
withdrawal of Persian troops from Herat territory and the payment of com¬ 
pensation for any damage done. Persia was then to enter into a treaty re- 

* See [Bodl.] Clarendon Papersy vol. 50, Palmerston to Clarendon, 30 Sept. 1856. 

^ [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers, vol. 48, Canning to Smith, 8 Nov. 1856, and Elphinstone to 
Smith, 17 Nov. 1856, enclosed in Smith to Clarendon, 18 Dec. 1856. 

^ [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 21, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 25 Oct. 
1856 (No. 1675), enclosing Memos, by Hennell, 22 Oct. 1856, and Williams, 26 Oct. 1856. . 
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nouncing all pretensions to Herat or to any Afghan territory, to recognize 
the independence of the Afghan states, to refrain from interference in their 
affairs, and to agree to refer any disputes with them to British mediation. 
Counting upon the fears which had probably been awakened in the Shah by 
the landings in the south to put him in a compliant mood, Palmerston put 
forward two other major conditions for a resumption of relations. The first 
was the conclusion of a new commercial convention to replace that of 1841 
and which would grant Britain equal rights with Russia regarding the appoint¬ 
ment of consuls. The second was for the dismissal of the Sadr-i A'zam, as a 
token of apology and of good faith for the future. Palmerston also demanded 
the renewal of the lease of Bandar 'Abbas to the Sultan of Muscat on reason¬ 
able terms, ^ the prompt payment of all debts to British subjects in Persia, and 
the proper performance of all the courtesies attendant upon the return of the 
British mission which had been agreed to the previous June. Finally, lest the 
Persian ambassador be tempted to prevaricate, Stratford was instructed to 
make it clear to him that any delay in the fulfilment of these conditions might 
result in the imposition of harsher terms, such as making Persia pay the cost 
of the expedition.^ 

These conditions were telegraphed to Stratford on 28 October. Three 
weeks passed without any word being received from him. In mid-Novem¬ 
ber news reached London that Herat had fallen to the Persian Army on 
26 October. To Palmerston the conclusion seemed inescapable that Stratford’s 
silence was due to Farrukh Khan’s having taken advantage of the Shah’s 
success to refuse to accept the British conditions. If so, then Persia would 
have to negotiate 'le couteau sur la gorge’. On 19 November Major-General 
Sir James Outram of the Bombay Army, who was then on the verge of sailing 
from England to assume command of the expeditionary force from Stalker, 
was informed that he would be invested with sole powers of negotiation with 
Persia and that Stratford would be instructed to break off the negotiations at 
Constantinople. Clarendon wrote at the time: ‘. . . In dealing with such 
people as the Persians the concentration of power in one man is too manifest 
to require any explanation. They are only to be influenced by fear and their 
object is always delay, and it is quite necessary, therefore, that they should 
only be allowed to address themselves to the man who will inspire fear and 
who is able to resist delay.’^ If Outram found on arrival at Bushire that the 
Shah refused to withdraw from Herat, he was to transfer the bulk of the 
expeditionary force to the Shatt al-Arab, capture Muhammarah, advance up 
the Karun River to Shuster, and from there threaten Isfahan.^ 

Outram sailed on 20 November, On the 21st Stratford telegraphed to say 

^ See below, Ch. XII. 

^ [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 21, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 3 Nov. 
1856 (No. 1677), enclosing Clarendon to Stratford, 28 Oct. 1856. 

^ [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers, vol. 137, Clarendon to Murray, 21 Nov. 1856. 

* [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec, Desp. to India, vol. 21, Drafts to Outram, 19 Nov. 1856 (No. 
1686) and to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 26 Nov. 1856 (No. 1689). 
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that Farrukh Khan was prepared to engage his government to the immediate 
evacuation of Herat. ^ Stratford's silence had not been due to truculence on 
Farrukh Khan's part but, in the first place, to the Persian ambassador's 
illness, and, in the second, to his reluctance to say whether or not he had the 
power to give satisfaction on the basis of the demands of 28 October. This 
was especially apparent over the demand for the dismissal of the Sadr-i 
A'zam, since he could scarcely consent to procure the dismissal of the man 
who had appointed him. Brought to the point by Stratford, Farrukh said that 
he could promise the evacuation of Herat and the proper reception of the 
British mission on its return to Tehran. On all the other points, particularly 
those relating to a new commercial treaty, he would have to refer to Tehran for 
fresh instructions. These would take about forty days to reach him. Strat¬ 
ford, in reply, said that he would recommend to Clarendon that the respite 
be granted.^ 

No sooner had Stratford promised this than Farrukh Khan's attitude began 
to undergo a change. When Stratford asked him to put in writing his declara¬ 
tion that Herat would be evacuated, he brought forward a dozen reasons why 
he could not do so, and when these were dismissed by Stratford he fell back 
upon the position taken up by Malkum Khan the previous June, viz. that the 
evacuation of Herat could be discussed after the return of the British mission 
to Tehran. Strange to say, Stratford accepted the argument. He had formed a 
good opinion of Farrukh (*He seems to be sincere. He certainly behaved at our 
interview with temper, politeness and good sense . . .') and he^was prepared 
to give him the benefit of the doubt. Farrukh responded by taking advantage 
of Stratford's forbearance. On 27 November he asked Stratford to place in 
writing the articles of reparation demanded by the British Government. On 
7 December he informed Stratford that he did not feel inclined to refer any 
of the demands to Tehran for instructions. Five days later he told Stratford 
that he would not refer the demands to his government unless he were given 
a positive guarantee that the expedition from India would not land in Persia 
and that the threat about possible harsher terms would be retracted.^ 

Farrukh's sudden boldness had been brought on by the arrival at Con¬ 
stantinople of Bourree, the French charge d'affaires at Tehran. From the 
moment of his arrival Bourree had been in almost constant touch with the 
Persian ambassador, and there is little doubt that he encouraged him to go 
on to France and to place the settlement of Anglo-Persian differences in 
Napoleon Ill's hands. There was also a rumour current in Constantinople 
that it had been agreed between Persia and Russia that Russian troops should 
occupy Astarabad and the adjacent Caspian littoral if British troops landed 

- [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to Indiaj vol. 21, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 
26 Nov. 1856 ^No. 1692), enclosing Stratford to Clarendon, 2i Nov. 1856 (Tel.). 

^ Same series and volume, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 9 Dec. 1856 (No. 1694), 
enclosing Stratford to Clarendon, 25 Nov. 1856 (Tel.). 

3 Same series and volume, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 26 Dec. 1856 (No. 1697), 
enclosing Stratford to Clarendon, 7 Dec. 1856 (No. 1427) and 12 Dec. 1856 (Tel.). 
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in southern Persia.^ So far the Russians had shown little overt interest in the 
Anglo-Persian quarrel. Prince Gortchakov, the Russian Foreign Minister, 
had even told the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, Lord Wodehouse, 
in October that he intended instructing the Russian charge d'affaires at 
Tehran to advise the Shah to comply with the British demand to raise the 
siege of Herat.^ Gortchakov kept his word to the extent that the charge 
d'affaires later that month warned both the Shah and the Sadr-i A"zam of 
the dangers to which they were exposing Persia by persisting in the attack on 
Herat. The Shah and his chief minister both replied that there could be no 
withdrawal from Herat until the British Government gave a guarantee that 
Dost Muhammad would not be permitted to extend his authority westwards, 
and that Kandahar would be restored to its former rulers.^ Palmerston was 
disinclined to place much credence in the rumoured Russo-Persian under¬ 
standing. If it existed at all, he believed, it probably dated from the time of 
the Crimean War.^ Clarendon questioned Count Chreptowitch, the Russian 
Ambassador in London, about it on 16 December. Chreptowitch told him 
that it was a fiction, concocted by the Persian Government for propaganda 
purposes. The British Government, the envoy went on to suggest, might do 
better to look closer to home for the source of Persia's boldness.^ Chrepto- 
witch's disclaimer, and his insinuation that France was the culprit, were both 
largely given the lie later in the month when Gortchakov told Wodehouse 
that, while he regarded the British demands for the evacuation of Herat, for 
the compensation of the Heratis, and for the proper reception of the British 
mission on its return 16 Tehran as reasonable, he could not consider the re¬ 
maining demands, particularly that for the dismissal of the Sadr-i A*zam, in 
the same light. He left the inference to be drawn that he intended to advise 
the Shah to reject them.^ 

There was little likelihood at this stage of Palmerston's being persuaded to 
drop the demand for Mirza Agha Khan's dismissal. He had, by now, formed 
almost as great a hatred for the man as he had for Mehemet 'Ali of Egypt 
seventeen years earlier, partly because of the irritation, expense, and embar¬ 
rassment which he was causing, but even more because, by attacking Herat, 
he was exposing Afghanistan, so Palmerston thought, to eventual Russian 
penetration. At a meeting of the Cabinet on 12 December Palmerston insisted 
upon the retention of this particular demand, despite Stratford’s advice that 
it was the principal obstacle to a settlement, and despite Vernon Smith's 

* See [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers, vol. 137, Clarendon to Lord W'odehouse (H.B.M. Ambas¬ 
sador, St. Petersburg), 17 Dec. 1856. 

^ [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 21, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 23 Oct. 
1856 (No. 1673), enclosing Wodehouse to Clarendon, 10 Oct. 1856 (No. 199). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 127, enclos. to Sec. Letter 108 of 31 Dec. 1856, 
R. W. Stevens to For. Secy., Govt, of India, Tehran, 21 Oct. 1856. 

^ [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers, vol. 50, Memo, by Palmerston, 12 Dec. 1856. 

® [Bodl,] Clarendon Papers, vol. 137, Clarendon to Wodehouse, 17 Dec. 1856. 

^ [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 21, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 26 Dec. 
1856 (No, 1697), enclosing Wodehouse to Clarendon, 19 Dec. 1856 (Tel,). 
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contention that it would serve no useful end.^ On 16 December Stratford 
was instructed to inform Farrukh Khan that the demands remained un¬ 
changed and that he was expected to transmit them to his government. 
Stratford was also told, a few days later, to keep up the appearance of accom¬ 
modation so as to impress any onlookers, in particular the Russians and 
French, however trying Farrukh’s behaviour might be. Stratford had no 
opportunity of carrying out these orders. On 21 December Farrukh learned 
for the first time of the Governor-Generars proclamation of war and of the 
sailing of the expedition. He informed Stratford the same day that all negotia¬ 
tion was at an end and that all his previous engagements were null and void.^ 

# # * 


A lull descended upon the Persian War after the breakdown of the Con¬ 
stantinople negotiations, and it lasted until the beginning of February 1857. 
On the political front nothing could be done until Farrukh Khan had reached 
Paris and made his next move. Whatever this might be, Palmerston and 
Clarendon had nq intention of allowing it to be made through the French 
Government. Stratford had stated that it was French interference at Con¬ 
stantinople, particularly by Bourree, that had been at the bottom of Farrukh's 
intractability. Clarendon was inclined to agree with him (‘. . . We are en- 
debted to the French for not getting out of our Trouble just as we owed to 
them getting into it’^), and he instructed the British Ambassador at Paris, 
Lord Cowley, to protest to the French Government about Bourree's conduct 
and to ask them to inform Farrukh that he could not rely upon French 
support. Cowley, however, was disposed to attribute the blame for the failure 
of the negotiations less to the French and more to the manner, and the setting, 
in which they had been conducted. T never had the least faith in Stratford's 
negotiations,' he confided to Clarendon. 

Feruck Khan took care to accept only a part of our conditions which left him per¬ 
fectly free. His object was by any lie of the moment to stop the expedition. The 
moment he found he could not succeed, his language and conduct changed. Strat¬ 
ford, on the other hand, who felt that success in this negotiation would be a great 
feather in his cap, . . . made a great deal more of Feruck Khan's proceedings than 
his knowledge of the Persians ought to have permitted him to do. .. . If this question 
is to be settled by negotiation, it must be done either in London or on Persian soil. 
The very worst place of all is Constantinople which is nothing but a hotbed of 

* ‘I doubt still, as I always have, the policy of insisting upon it. It will be of little use in 
Asia and inexplicable in England’ ([BodL] Clarendon Papers, vol. 48, Smith to Clarendon, 
18 Dec. 1856). For the Cabinet meeting, see vol. 50, Memo, by Palmerston, 12 Dec. 1856. 

^ [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 21, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 26 Dec. 
1856 (No. 1697), enclosing Clarendon to Stratford, 16 and 19 Dec. (Tels.) and Stratford to 
Clarendon, 21 Dec. 1856 (Tel.). 

3 [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers, vol. 137, Clarendon to LfOrd Cowley (H.B.M. Ambassador, 
Paris), 16 Dec. 1856. 
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intrigue, and where the object and amusement of the whole Corps Diplomatique 
(there being no such thing as a secret) is to thwart Stratford.* 

The resumption of the military campaign was dependent upon the arrival 
of Outram and the dispatch of reinforcements from India. Before he left 
England Outram had asked for two additional cavalry regiments, four in¬ 
fantry battalions, two artillery batteries, and a mountain train to be placed 
under his command for the attack on Muhammarah and the advance up the 
Karun. The regiments were to be formed into a second division, separate 
from Stalker's command at Bushire. Providing reinforcements on this scale 
strained the resources of the Bombay Presidency, but the government did 
their best to meet Outram's requirements. H.M. 14th Dragoons at Kirkee, 
the 1st Regiment of Sind Horse at Jacobabad, H.M. 78th Highlanders at 
Poona, the 26th Bombay N.I, at Sattara, the 2nd Baluch Battalion at Karachi, 
and detachments of artillery and sappers at various stations, had all received 
orders to move by the time that Outram reached Bombay on 22 December. 
There had been difficulties over detaching the Sind Horse for service in 
Persia. Outram had specifically asked for it and for the services of its com¬ 
mander, Lieutenant-Colonel John Jacob, but the Bombay authorities felt 
uneasy about leaving the northern frontier of Sind relatively unguarded, 
and Jacob himself shared their uneasiness. A regiment of Punjab Horse was 
suggested to Outram instead, but the nearest regiment was at Dera Ghazi 
Khan, 500 miles from Karachi, the point of embarkation, while the ist Sind 
Horse had marched from Jacobabad on 6 January 1857 and were expected 
to reach Karachi on the 28th of the month. Alternatively, it was suggested, 
the Punjab Horse might be sent to Sind to replace Jacob's Horse, or some 
wings of the Mahratta, Gujerat, and Poona Irregular Horse might be used in 
place of the Sind Horse, either in Persia or on the Sind frontier. The question 
was still being debated when Outram sailed from Bombay for the Gulf on 
15 January. Four days later the ist Infantry Brigade of the new 2nd Division, 
comprising the 26th Bombay N.I. and the 78th Highlanders under their 
commander, Henry Havelock, followed him. Outram called at Karachi on 
20 January, when he met Jacob and convinced him that the Sind Horse must 
go to Persia. In the end, not only did the Sind Horse go, but the detachments 
of Mahratta and Poona Horse earmarked for Sind went, too. Sir John Law¬ 
rence, the Commissioner of the Punjab, refused to allow any of the Punjab 
Horse to be moved, so that the gap on the Sind frontier was eventually filled 
by the 6th Regiment of Bengal Irregular Cavalry, which was transferred from 
Mooltan to Jacobabad.^ 

All the reinforcements had sailed for Persia by the first week in March, 
the last to go being the 14th Dragoons. One-third of the Bombay Army was 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 519/220, Cowley to Clarendon, 19 Dec. 1856. 

^ See [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 128, enclos. to Sec. Letters 3 and 6 of 
2 Jan. 1857, 8 and 13 of 16 Jan. 1857, 19 and 23 of 2 Feb. 1857; and vol. 129, enclos. to Sec. 
Letters 34 and 36 of 16 Feb. 1857, and 57 of 3 Mar. 1857. 
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now on service in Persia, the loss being partly made good by the transfer from 
Bengal of two infantry regiments, a cavalry regiment, and artillery detach¬ 
ments. Taken together, the two circumstances were to have a critical bearing 
upon events in India in the next few months, accounting, in part, for the 
comparative lack of disaffection in the Bombay Army when the Mutiny broke 
out, and, in part, for the disarrangement in the order of battle of the Bengal 
Army which helped precipitate the outbreak. 

Outram’s arrival at Bushire on 27 January was none too soon. The cam¬ 
paign was moribund. General Stalker’s troops stagnated within their peri¬ 
meter at Bushire, while at Burazjun, 36 miles away on the road to Shiraz, was 
encamped a Persian force, 7,000 strong by early January and growing in size 
every day. Jones, the Political Resident, had been trying for weeks to persuade 
Stalker to attack and disperse the Persians before their numbers made them 
bold enough to attack the British lines at Bushire, but Stalker, in the grip of 
a melancholy which was to lead him a few weeks later to take his own life, 
refused to move without reinforcements from India. Nor would he listen 
to Charles Murray, who came down from Baghdad in the second week of 
January to plead with him to attack the Persian forts at Muhammarah, be¬ 
fore their garrisons were reinforced to a point where they would dominate 
the Shatt al-Arab and cut off British communication with Turkish Arabia. 
Stalker’s answer was that he could not violate the neutrality of the Shatt 
al-Arab, even if he had the naval means at his disposal to do as Murray asked.^ 
Jones and his assistant. Captain H. F. Disbrowe, were the only persons at 
Bushire to show any initiative in the weeks following its capture. Jones got 
into touch with Baqir Khan, the Tangistani chief, and persuaded him to aid 
the British cause secretly in return for a monthly stipend, while Disbrowe 
and a companion travelled up the coast as far as Bandar Dilam to seduce the 
tribes away from their slender loyalty to the Shah. They were largely success¬ 
ful, but unfortunately for Jones the Governor-General later expressed dis¬ 
approval of his actions, particularly that of taking secret written engagements 
from the local shaikhs. It was an issue upon which the views of those in the 
field and of the authorities in India diverged sharply. Outram took a leaf out 
of Jones’s book later on, in treating with the tribes of Khuzistan, and was 
similarly taken to task by Canning for doing so.^ 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 128, enclos, to Sec. Letter 25 of 2 Feb. 1857, 
Stalker to H. L. Anderson, 13 Jan. 1857 (No. 65 Sec. Dept.). See also, sanae volume, enclos. 
to Sec. Letter 13 of 16 Jan. 1857, Stalker to Q.M.G. Bombay Army, 28 Dec. 1856 (No. 41), 
and to Anderson, 29 Dec. 1856 (No. 39 Sec. Dept.). 

^ See [ 1 . 0 .] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 128, enclos. to Sec. Letter 13 of 16 Jan. 
1857, Stalker to Anderson, 23 and 27 Dec. 1856 (Nos. 29 and 34 Sec. Dept.); enclos. to Sec. 
Letter 25 of 2 Feb. 1857, Disbrowe to Jones, 6 Jan. 1857; and vol. 129, enclos. to Sec. Letter 
34 of 16 Feb. 1857, Edmonstone to Anderson, 23 Jan. 1857 (No. 44 For. Dept., Sec.). The 
Persian Government were much more easy-going on the subject. ‘. . . This Government 
openly say that they will not prevent people from receiving money,’ ran a notice in the 
Tehran Gazette on 22 Jan. 1857. ‘If the English will give money to any dependants of this 
state, they are at liberty to receive it, but it is not incumbent upon them that after they receive 
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On their side the Persians had not been inactive. Troops and guns had 
been moving down from the north in a steady stream since the beginning of 
December, and by early January five infantry regiments and 1,000 cavalry 
had reached Pars. The garrison of 1,000 men at Muhammarah had been 
reinforced by an infantry regiment and 500 cavalry, and the forts there, 
which had been built only a few months earlier, had been strengthened. 
Three thousand men were standing by at Shuster, on the Karun, while at 
Kirmanshah five regiments were being held in reserve in the event of their 
being needed in Khuzistan. Azarbaijan had been practically denuded of 
troops, despite the presence of a large Russian force in the Caucasus. It was 
a significant indication of the Persian Government’s confidence in Russia’s 
attitude.^ The war had been proclaimed 3. jihad by the Shah on 8 January, 
when, before a great assemblage at Tehran, the Sadr-i A'zam had read a 
firman at the four corners of the King’s Mosque, calling upon all loyal Mus¬ 
lims to gather for the defence of Islam against the Christian invaders who had 
already despoiled India and were now about to assert dominion over Persia. 
The firman declared that the British had deliberately embarked upon the 
suppression of the Muslim faith in India by confiscating copies of the Koran 
and the Hadith, by forbidding Muslim women to wear the veil, and by pre¬ 
venting child circumcision. If true Muslims were in any doubt how they 
should retaliate against the enemy, the firman continued, the example of the 
Afghans in butchering the British mission at Kabul in the winter of 1841 
should give them inspiration. The firman had little noticeable effect upon the 
population of Tehran, or of Pars and Khuzistan, where copies of it were 
distributed among the tribes. What effect the Shah’s proclamation may have 
produced in northern India in the months that followed is another question.^ 

A week after landing at Bushire Outram struck at the Persian force at 
Burazjun. He had a dual purpose in doing so: to lead the Persians into be¬ 
lieving that his main effort would be directed against Shiraz, not Muham¬ 
marah, and to relieve Bushire of the threat posed to it by the presence of the 
army at Burazjun, command of which had now been assumed by the Shuja 
al-Mulk, wazir of Pars and nephew of the Sadr-i A'zam. Action had also been 
made imperative by a rapid falling-off in the flow of food supplies from the 
interior to Bushire, as the coastal tribes began more and more to doubt the 

it they should turn against their own Government.^ ([I-O.] Enclos, to Bombay Sec, Letters, 
vol. 130, enclos. to Sec. Letter 94 of 30 Apr. 1857.) 

* [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec, Desp. to India, vol. 21, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 
26 Dec. 1856 (No. 1699), enclosing A. B. Kemball (Res. at Baghdad) to Stratford de Redcliffe, 

3 Nov. 1856; and Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 112, Taylour Thomson to Clarendon, Baghdad, 
30 Jan. 1857. 

^ See [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec, Desp. to India, vol. 22, Draft to Outram, 26 Mar. 1857 
(No. 1757), enclosing Sadr-i A*zam to Farrukh Khan, Jumada i, 1273/Jan. 1857; Draft to 
Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 27 Mar. 1857 (No. 1758), enclosing Stevens to Clarendon, 26 Jan. 
1857; and Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 129, enclos. to Sec. Letter 84 of 16 April 1857, 
Thomson to Clarendon, 28 Feb. 1857, enclosing the Shah's firman to Gov. of Persian Kurdistan, 
13 Jumada i, 1273/10 Jan. 1857. 
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effectiveness of British arms and to hasten to cast their lot in with the Shuja 
al-Mulk. On 3 February Outram marched from Bushire with the 78th High¬ 
landers, the 64th Foot, the and Bombay European Regiment, the Poona 
Horse and the 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, the 20th and 26th Bombay N.I. 
and the 4th Rifles, the and Baluch Battalion, artillery and sappers. After a 
march of 46 miles in 41 hours, much of it in cold and driving rain, the troops 
reached Burazjun on 5 February to And it deserted. The Persians had with¬ 
drawn the previous night, in such haste that they had left their ordnance 
magazines and tents behind. Believing that it would be imprudent to follow 
them into the passes, Outram decided to return to Bushire that night, after 
destroying the Persians' magazines and carrying off their provisions. 

At midnight on the 5th the rear-guard of the column was attacked on the 
march by Persian cavalry. Outram halted the column near the village of 
Khushab and formed it around the baggage to protect it. The Persians opened 
fire on the troops with four guns, but the night was so dark that they did little 
harm. At daybreak on the 6th a Persian force of 6,000-7,000 men was dis¬ 
covered, drawn up in order of battle on the left rear of the British column. 
Outram at once sent his cavalry in to the attack, supported by two lines of 
infantry and backed by the artillery. The cavalry brigade charged twice with 
great effect, the 3rd Light Cavalry overrunning a Persian square and killing 
nearly the whole regiment. By 10 a.m. the defeat of the Persians was complete, 
and they fled so swiftly that the British infantry could not come up with them. 
At least 700 Persians lay dead on the battlefield, which was littered with the 
arms of nearly the whole Persian force, including two field guns with their 
ammunition. British losses were one officer and nine men killed, five officers 
and fifty-seven men wounded, of whom six later died of their wounds. After 
bivouacking for the day near the battlefield the troops set out for Bushire 
that night, reaching there at midnight on 7 February. In the space of fifty 
hours they had fought and defeated the enemy and marched forty-four miles 
in incessant heavy rain.^ 

With his base at Bushire secured against foreseeable attack, Outram could 
now concentrate upon the more difficult task of taking Muhammarah and 
advancing into Khuzistan. British officers had already been scouring Turkish 
Arabia for supplies and baggage animals. They had succeeded in persuading 
the Turkish authorities to allow Turkish subjects *to take service with the 
British army as camel-drivers and muleteers, and they had induced the tribes 
on both sides of the Shatt al-Arab either to lend active assistance to the British 
troops in the forthcoming campaign, or to remain neutral. There was no 
intention of enlisting Turkish help for the attack on Muhammarah, for this 
would lead to the reopening of the Turco-Persian boundary question which 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 129, enclos. to Sec. Letter 62 of 5 Mar. 1857, 
Outram to Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. Somerset (C.-in-C., Bombay Army), 10 Feb. 1857. See also, 
Outram, Persian Campaign in 18yy, London, i860, pp. 29-36, and G. H. Hunt, Outram and 
Havelock*s Persian Campaign, London, 1858, pp. 201-27. 
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had been settled only a few years earlier by an international commission, 
which had awarded Muhammarah to Persia. There was also the possibility 
that if the Ottoman Empire forsook its neutrality, Russia would have an 
excuse to remonstrate against the British operations on the grounds that they 
violated the boundary agreement. Time had now become valuable because 
steamers, on which Outram was relying for transport and communications, 
could not navigate the Karun up to Shuster in the summer months, when the 
river was at its lowest level Shuster would have to be reached by the end of 
April at the very latest. After Shuster, Outram was not certain which direc¬ 
tion the advance should take. Shuster itself was a cul-de-sac: beyond it the 
passes through the mountains into the interior were too difficult for an advanc¬ 
ing army. Moreover, by advancing to Shuster, Outram would be exposing 
himself to a flank attack from Behbehan, the second capital of Ears. These 
considerations led him to wonder whether it might not be better, after taking 
Muhammarah, to return to Bushire and advance by way of Bandar Dilam to 
Behbehan. Its capture would open the way to Shiraz and Ispahan, and an 
advance by this route would probably obviate many of the difficulties which 
Outram anticipated in dealing with the tribes of Khuzistan and of the Bakh- 
tiari country beyond.^ 

Colonel Kemball, the Consul-General at Baghdad, the Revd. G. P. Badger, 
Arabic interpreter to the expedition, and Captain Felix Jones had all been 
busy during January and February testing the disposition of the tribes on the 
Persian bank of the Shatt al-Arab. They encountered nearly everywhere a 
contempt for the feeble suzerainty wielded by Persia over the region. The 
Ka'ab, the most powerful of the tribes, was divided in its loyalties. It was 
splintered, as Badger found, into numerous segments, the two largest of 
which were ruled by Shaikh Faris of Fallahiyah and Shaikh Jabir of Muham¬ 
marah. Faris seemed to be reconciled to Persian overlordship—to which he 
owed his position—but Jabir was only awaiting his chance to turn on the 
Persians. He told Badger that he would willingly support the British after 
they had expelled the Persian garrison from Muhammarah.^ 

Outram had to treat the offer with circumspection. His orders forbade him 
to accept the aid of any but independent tribes, for, as he had been told, it was 
not the British Government’s intention to destroy the Shah’s hold on his 
southern provinces. As Outram soon found out, however, there were no 
independent tribes east of the Shatt al-Arab. All were subject, in name at 
least, to Tehran, however loose might be the central government’s hold on 
them. Outram needed the help, or at least the neutrality, of these tribes to 

^ See [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 21, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 
26 Dec. 1856 (No, 1699), enclosing Clarendon to Vernon Smith, 2 Dec. 1856. 

^ See [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 112, Outram to Canning, 14 Feb. 1857; and Enclos. 
to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 128, enclos. to Sec. Letter 24 of 2 Feb. 1857, ‘Intelligence col¬ 
lected by Lieut. H. Ballard', n.d. (Jan. 1857). 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 112, Badger to Outram, 21 Feb. 1857, enclosed in Outram 
to Clarendon, 22 Feb. 1857. 
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secure the safe passage of his supplies from 'Iraq, and to enable him to pro¬ 
cure whatever foodstuffs and forage Khuzistan might be able to supply. He 
therefore wrote to Canning in mid-February, asking for the restriction to be 
lifted, especially in his dealings with the Ka'ab and the Bakhtiari. . In 
attacking Persia from the south’, he pointed out, *I am deprived of one of the 
most essential elements of success if I am restricted from availing myself of 
the friendly assistance of those portions of the nomadic population who are 
known to be hostile to the Persian Government. ... In fact, the circumstance 
of. . . [their] being constantly in revolt against the Persian authorities was the 
principal reason which weighed with me (supposing them to be independent) 
when I considered Mohamra and Shushter the most vulnerable point in 
Persia.’ Predatory and warlike by nature, the Arabs of Khuzistan would not 
be content to remain neutral at such a time. *If I do not invite or accept their 
friendship’, Outram argued, ‘I must be prepared to expect their hostility, 
which would meet me in the shape of my supplies and information being cut 
off, and my baggage and convoys plundered. . . It was not necessary, he 
added, to hold out to the tribes any promises of independence to secure their 
co-operation, and any fears they might have of later retaliation from Tehran 
could be removed by making an amnesty an integral part of any peace treaty 
concluded with Persia.^ 

Canning was not to be persuaded. His distaste for the waf had, if anything, 
deepened, and he refused to become mixed up in Persian tribal politics, from 
which it would be difScult to extricate himself when the war was over. The 
Government of India, he told Outram in reply, had no common interest 
with the tribes of Khuzistan in prying loose the Shah’s hold on that province. 
On the contrary, established British policy was to preserve the integrity of 
Persia. An amnesty such as Outram was suggesting was out of the question. 
The Shah might reasonably be required to declare an amnesty for those who 
traded with the British forces or who rendered services involuntarily: he 
could hardly be expected to forgive those who had voluntarily enlisted with 
the British for the purpose of fighting him. . . Seeing how decidedly H.M.G. 
deprecate any dismemberment of Persia,’ Canning said, ‘seeing how mis¬ 
chievous an example would be given to Russia in dealing with the subjects of 
Persia, and having regard to the future embarrassment which we might lay 
up for ourselves, I am of opinion that the enlistment should not take place. 
There the matter was destined to rest, for by the time Outram had applied to 
London for permission to ignore Canning’s objections, and the permission 
had been granted, the war was over. 

# # # 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulfy vol. 112, Outram to Canning, 14 Feb. 1857. 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/226, Minute by Canning, 21 Mar. 1857, enclosed in Sir George Clerk 
(Secy, to India Board) to Hammond, 30 Apr. 1857. 
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Farrukh Khan made his bid to reopen negotiations at the beginning of 
February 1857. With the help of Captain H. Blosse Lynch of the Indian 
Navy, now retired and living in Paris, he secured an interview with Lord 
Cowley on i February. Malkum Khan was also present as Farrukh’s inter¬ 
preter. Farrukh told Cowley that he was invested with full powers to negotiate 
on all the issues in dispute, including those upon which he had refused to 
treat at Constantinople. The Shah was prepared to evacuate Herat and to 
undertake not to attack it or any other part of Afghanistan again. He would also 
be willing to refer all future disputes with the Afghans to British mediation, on 
condition that the British Government undertook to prevent the Afghans from 
attacking Persia. Persia, of course, Farrukh added, could not give up her 
right to punish on the spot any Afghan tribes which might raid across her 
frontiers. He carried a special request from the Shah, he said, that the British 
Government should not persist in their demand for the dismissal of the Sadr-i 
A'zam. So far as British consular representation in Persia was concerned, the 
Shah was willing to permit the location of consuls wherever Russian consuls 
might be stationed. None of the other British demands, Farrukh declared, 
presented any difficulty, although his government felt that the question of 
the protection of Persian subjects by the British mission might well be 
reviewed, as the practice had been subject to abuse of late years.^ 

Palmerston and Clarendon had already made up their minds on the terms 
of a peace treaty in January. For a guide they had used the drafts of a political 
and a commercial treaty which had been drawn up by Charles Murray at 
Baghdad the previous October at Clarendon's request. Murray's principal 
proposals for the political treaty were : 

(1) that Persia should be required to fulfil the conditions pertaining to the 
return of the mission already put forward at Constantinople in May and 
June 1856; 

(2) that she should join with Britain in a joint recognition of Herat's in¬ 
dependence; and 

(3) that she should pay an indemnity of four crores of tumans (about £;zo 
million) for the war, Kharaq Island remaining in British hands until such 
time as the indemnity was paid in full. 

Murray’s treaty provided also for the renewal of the 1851 slave trade conven¬ 
tion by Persia,^ for the continued policing of Persian waters by British cruisers, 
and for an amnesty for those Persians who had aided the British expeditionary 
force. Persia's revocation of the Sultan of Muscat’s lease of Bandar 'Abbas no 
longer called for adjustment as Saiyid Sa'id had by his own efforts secured 
a renewal of the lease.^ The only noteworthy feature of Murray's draft 

^ [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers^ vol. 73, Cowley to Clarendon, i Feb. 1857; vol. 274, 
Tapers relating to the Negotiations with Ferook Khan at Paris’, Cowley to Clarendon, i Feb, 
1857 (No. 170 Confid.). The Tapers’ is a series printed for the use of the Foreign Office. 

3 See below, Ch. XIII, ^ See below, Ch. XIL 
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commercial treaty was the provision for the grant to Britain of the right to 
station consuls in Persia wherever the interests of commerce might require,^ 
Murray’s drafts were handed by Clarendon to Sir Justin Sheil, the former 
minister at Tehran, for his comments. Sheil was opposed to the idea of a joint 
recognition of Herat’s independence; the renunciation by the Shah of all 
pretensions to the principality, he said, should suffice. He doubted whether 
Persia could pay an indemnity of the order contemplated by Murray. Kharaq 
Island would be a better compensation, especially if steam communication 
with India were eventually to be developed by way of the Euphrates. The 
slave trade convention, he thought, should be made permanent. He was 
opposed to any written engagement on the subject of British policing of 
Persian waters: the tacit understanding which had existed hitherto with the 
local authorities on the coast of Ears had worked well in practice, and any 
explicit recognition of the arrangement might offend Persian pride. The 
system of protection of Persian subjects by the British mission, on which 
Murray had made several recommendations, should, Sheil thought, be over¬ 
hauled or even abolished. It, and the similar system practised by the Russians, 
had caused much trouble in the past and would continue to be a source of 
irritation to the Persians. He was doubtful of the wisdom of insisting upon 
the dismissal of the Sadr-i A'zam. ‘Where all are bad, it is hardly worth while 
to adopt so strong a step. . . He thought, too, that the intention to appoint 
Hashim Khan as news-writer at Shiraz should not be persisted in. Finally, 
Sheil thought it highly improbable that the Shah would consent to any of the 
terms of the political and commercial treaties unless Persia were to suffer 
heavily from the war, or unless an insurrection should occur in the country.^ 
Murray’s drafts and Sheil’s comments were studied by Palmerston over the 
New Year. His principal concern was for Herat, and he agreed with Sheil that 
a joint guarantee of its independence should be avoided. Canning had recently 
written to say that he saw little point in supporting a weak government in 
Herat in the name of independence, when it might just as well be in the hands 
of someone capable of defending it, like Dost Muhammad. Palmerston agreed: 
‘I foresee the Day when Cabul and Candahar will be deemed the advanced 
outposts of British India.He also agreed with Sheil’s proposal that Kharaq 
should be kept in lieu of an indemnity, particularly as this might be the last 
chance which Britain would have of acquiring the island. The slave trade 
convention should, as Sheil had suggested, be made permanent, or at least 
renewed for thirty years. As for the demand for the dismissal of the Sadr-i 
A'zam Palmerston was prepared to consider dropping it, but only if the Shah 
made a specific request for it, ‘so that we may make a merit of yielding it’.'^ 
He was willing, too, to revise the practice of protecting Persians in the employ 

See [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/210, Murray to Clarendon, Baghdad, 25 Oct. 1856 (No. 88), with 
enclosures. ^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/210, Memo, by Sheil, 21 Dec. 1856. 

3 [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers, vol. 69, Palmerston to Clarendon, 3 Jan. 1857. 

[Bodl.] Clarendon Papers, vol. 69, Memo, by Palmerston, 7 Jan. 1857. 
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of the British mission, and even to renounce it altogether if the other foreign 
missions would follow suitd 

The modified proposals were adopted by the Cabinet as the basis of a 
settlement with Persia in the third week of January 1857.^ also accepted 

that it would be impossible to arrive at a settlement in isolation of other 
powers. Russia, in particular, was anxious that Britain should not gain too 
much from Persia by the war. Gortchakov had complained to Wodehouse on 
19 December about the British demand to be allowed to station consuls any¬ 
where in Persia. Surely it was sufficient, he asked, for Persia to evacuate Herat, 
pay compensation, and make the proper apologies to the British mission? To 
take advantage of the present quarrel to press for further concessions was 
decidedly unfair,^ . A lecture upon moderation and forbearance from 
Russia to England in dealing with Persia was amusing^ Clarendon remarked 
tartly to the Russian Ambassador in London after Gortchakov’s complaint 
had been reported to him. He would welcome Russia's support in endeavour¬ 
ing to make the Shah see reason, he told the ambassador, but he had no 
intention of allowing Russia to be the judge of Britain's interests in Persia or 
of the justice of her demands.^ The rejoinder was not without effect: towards 
the end of January Gortchakov let it be known that he would withdraw from 
further interference in the dispute, although he still believed that some of 
the British demands were excessive.^ 

The French Government, with far less justification, also showed a close 
interest in the quarrel. Count Walewski, the Foreign Minister, had intimated 
to Cowley in late December that he would be willing to mediate in the dis¬ 
pute, but Cowley had rebuffed him with a pointed reference to Bourree's 
exacerbation of the quarrel.^ Unabashed, Walewski renewed his offer at the 
close of January, after Farrukh's arrival in Paris. Again Cowley rebuffed him, 
much to Clarendon's satisfaction. ‘We are determined not to let the French 
have anything to do with the Persian affair,’ he told Cowley, ‘tho' we need 
not tell them so totidem verhisi^'^ Palmerston felt just as strongly on the 

^ Ibid. 

^ See [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 22, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 
22 Jan. 1857 (No. 1712), enclosing Hammond to Clerk, 20 Jan. 1857. Hammond^s letter is 
almost a verbatim transcript of Palmerston^s memorandum of 7 Jan. 

^ [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to hidia, vol. 22, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 9 Jan. 
1857 (No. 1702), enclosing Wodehouse to Clarendon, 19 Dec. 1856 (No. 315). Gortchakov 
also made the surprising accusation that British efforts to secure a renewal of the lease of 
Bandar ‘Abbas to the Sultan of Muscat were prompted by a desire to compensate him for 
depriving him of Aden. 

^ Same series and volume, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 9 Jan. 1857 (No. 1702), en¬ 
closing Clarendon to Wodehouse, 3 Jan. 1857 (No. i). 

^ Same series and volume, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 4 Feb. 1857 (No. 1731), en¬ 
closing Wodehouse to Clarendon, 17 and 24 Jan. 1857 (Nos. 42 and 49). 

* Same series, volume, and draft, Cowley to Clarendon, 27 Dec. 1856. See also [P.R.O.] 
F.O. 519/230, Cowley to Clarendon, 19 Dec. 1856, and vol. 175, Clarendon to Cowley, 
29 Jan. 1857. 

[P.R.O.] F.O. 519/175, Clarendon to Cowley, 27 Jan. 1857. 
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subject. ‘If we carry on the negotiations at Paris, Kissileff [Count Kissilev, 
the Russian Ambassador] and Bourree will have opportunities of endeavour¬ 
ing to thwart us, and the French Government may take credit to itself in 
Persia for having been instrumental in obtaining for Persia the concessions 
we are prepared to make as to the Sadr Azim, the salutes at Tehran, and 
other points.’^ 

All the sam6, as Palmerston and Clarendon both had to admit, there 
were strong objections to bringing Farrukh to London. ‘He would be 
exposed to very sinister influences here’, Clarendon wrote to Cowley on 
5 February, 

and our patriots would look, and probably not in vain, to making political capital 
out of him. He is evidently a blab, and we might be exposed any day in Park, to 
questions as to whether we were pressing this or that point unfairly upon Persia, 
and intrigue might soon render negotn. impossible. . . . This Persian war is un¬ 
popular here: the E. I. Compy. are dead agst. it on acct. of the expense, and it is 
just one of those questions about wch. the public being ignorant are easily misled by 
the factions in and out of Park. It is clear that the Tories and the Peelites have come 
to an understanding with each other,^ 

There were good grounds for Clarendon’s fears. Only two days previously 
Parliament had reopened, and the opponents of the government in the Lords 
had so far departed from tradition as to initiate, in moving the Address-in- 
Reply, a debate on the war. The Earl of Derby had condemned the govern¬ 
ment outright for resorting to force, and had stated flatly, ‘For my own part 
... I believe more in the efficacy of the representations of Russia than I do in 
the expedition to the Persian Gulf.’^ Derby had gone on to assert that a funda¬ 
mental constitutional issue was involved in the government’s failure to issue 
a declaration of war and in the issue, instead, of a proclamation by the 
Governor-General of India. The declaring of war was the prerogative of the 
Crown, Derby said, and the government had a duty in a matter of this nature 
to summon Parliament. What was more, he continued, the government had 
entered into an arrangement with the East India Company to share the ex¬ 
penses of the war; but this was not an Indian war and it should not be fought 
with the revenues of India. On the contrary, it was a war over which Parlia¬ 
ment should have control.'^ Derby’s attack was delivered at the precise point 
where, as Vernon Smith had warned Clarendon the previous September, the 
government were vulnerable. Nor was Derby the only peer to attack them 
on this point. It was made the focus of an even more forcible attack by Earl 

* [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers, vol. 69, Palmerston to Clarendon, 4 Feb. 1857. 

2 [P.R.O.] F.O. 519/175, Clarendon to Cowley, 5 Feb. 1857. 

3 Hansard, vol. cxliv (3rd Series), 1857, R- of L., 3 Feb. 1857, p. 39. 

^ Same series and volume, pp. 40-41. The original arrangement made with the Company 
in November 1856 provided for one-third of the cost of the campaign to be met by the Crown; 
but protests from the Court of Directors had led to the Crown's share being increased to a 
half. (See [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/215, Minute by Board of Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
29 Nov. 1856, and Chairman of Court of Directors to Pres, of India Board, 18 Dec. 1856.) 
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Grey, who went on to table an amendment to the Address-in-Reply, censur¬ 
ing the government for their conduct.^ 

Whatever Palmerston’s and Clarendon’s objections to Paris as a venue for 
the negotiations might be, it seemed a safer place than London, and Cowley 
was accordingly empowered to treat with Farrukh. The latter, however, was 
now in the process of retreating from his initial attitude of accommodation. 
He told Cowley on 4 February that unless the British Government were pre¬ 
pared to guarantee in writing that the states of Afghanistan, including Herat, 
would not at some future date be formed into one kingdom under Dost 
Muhammad, he would not be able to agree to a peace settlement. Further¬ 
more, he said, he was very doubtful whether the demand respecting consuls 
could be acceded to; but even if Britain were granted parity with Russia 
in this respect, there were certain towns in Persia (Mashhad, for instance) at 
which the Shah would refuse to allow consuls to be stationed.^ Palmerston 
was averse to giving the guarantee over Afghanistan. Tt would be inconvenient 
to us to tie up our hands or to cut future dealings with Cabul or Candahar,’ he 
told Clarendon .3 Moreover, Canning had lately been given authority to sub¬ 
sidize Dost Muhammad to defend his western frontier against Persia, and 
an agreement along these lines had, in fact, been concluded at Peshawar on 
26 January, although news of it had not yet reached London.^ On the question 
of consuls Palmerston was prepared to go some way towards meeting Farrukh. 
‘. . . Provided that in matters relating to Commerce we should be placed 
always on the footing of the most favoured nation, ... we might give up 
having a consul at Meshed, unless a consul of any other Power be stationed 
there.’s He was also willing for Farrukh to be told that Britain was prepared 
to renounce her right of protection of Persian subjects by the British mission 
if other powers represented in Persia did the same.^ 

A preliminary peace treaty of twelve articles, incorporating these conces¬ 
sions, was sent to Cowley on 6 February. The articles concerning Herat and 
Afghanistan were essentially those agreed upon by the Cabinet three weeks 
earlier: the Shah was to renounce all pretensions to Herat or any other part 
of Afghanistan and to recognize the independence of the principality and 
of the Afghan states, and he was to refer any disputes with them to British 
mediation, except in the case of resisting aggression upon Persia’s eastern 
frontier. For their part the British Government undertook to use their in¬ 
fluence to restrain the Afghans from provoking Persia. The idea of a separate 
commercial treaty was abandoned in favour of a clause stating that Britain 
would be placed on a most-favoured nation footing in Persia in matters of 
trade, including that of the stationing of consuls. Hashim Khan’s appointment 

^ See Hansard^ vol. cxliv (3rd Series), 1857, H. of L., 3 Feb. 1857, p. 74. 

2 [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers^ vol. 73, Cowley to Clarendon, 4 Feb. 1857. 

3 [Bodl.] Clarendon Papersy vol. 69, Palmerston to Clarendon, 4 Feb. 1857. 

+ The text of the agreement is in Aitchison, Treaties^ ix. 439-40. 

5 [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers^ vol. 69, Palmerston to Clarendon, 4 Feb. 1857. 

^ Same volume, Palmerston to Clarendon, 5 Feb. 1857. 
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to Shiraz would not be pressed, as it had lately been learned that he had 
returned to Persian service and that his wife had been restored to him. A 
veiled allusion to the fact that the dismissal of the Sadr-i A'zam might yet 
be required was at first inserted into the article dealing with the return of the 
British mission,^ but it was removed later after Farrukh had pointed out to 
Cowley that the dismissal might set a precedent of which Russia would not be 
slow to take advantage. The remaining articles dealt with the questions of 
protection, compensation for the Heratis, an amnesty for Persian subjects 
who had helped the British expedition, the payment of debts to British 
subjects, the renewal of the slave trade convention, and the evacuation of 
Persia by British troops. No mention was made of an indemnity or of the 
possible cession of Kharaq Island. Palmerston had reluctantly decided to 
forgo this last demand, again because it might set a precedent for Russia in 
the future.^ 

Farrukh balked at several of these conditions, particularly those concern¬ 
ing Afghanistan. He insisted that the Shah must have freedom of action to 
make war upon the Afghans in defence of Persia. This was one thing that 
Palmerston was not prepared to concede, for the very reason that Farrukh 
was seeking it, viz. that defensive operations could easily serve as a cloak for 
aggression. Farrukh was being actively encouraged in his stand against Pal¬ 
merston’s proposals by Walewski, primarily, it would seem, for the purpose 
of securing for his master some part in the peace settlement. Napoleon III 
himself discussed the peace terms with Farrukh more than once, while 
Walewski raised them with Cowley every time they met. Neither he nor the 
Emperor was innocent of deviousness in his behaviour. On 14 February 
Napoleon told Cowley at an audience that he had consistently impressed upon 
Farrukh the necessity to make peace on any terms. On 16 February, after a 
meeting with Walewski, Farrukh informed Cowley that upon reflection he 
had decided that he could not commit his government to respect the in¬ 
dependence of Afghanistan unless the British Government did the same. 
Furthermore, he said, the most that he could accede to in the way of a com¬ 
mercial clause in the treaty would be a renewal of the commercial convention 
of 1841.^ 

Walewski was not entirely to blame for Farrukh’s change of tune. The 
Persian had taken heart from the difficult passage that Palmerston was having 
in Parliament, where the Government were being assailed from several quar¬ 
ters over both the affray at Canton, which seemed likely to lead to hostilities 
with China, and the Persian War. Henry Layard, the archaeologist and orient- 

* ‘But the Persian Government shall weigh the serious motives of complaint which the 
British Government have to urge against the present Prime Minister of Persia, and the Shah 
will take such steps as may secure the British Government from a recurrence of similar occa¬ 
sions of complaint.' ([Bodl.] Clarendon Papers^ vol. 274, ‘Papers relating to . . . Ferook Khan’, 
Clarendon to Cowley, 6 Feb. 1857 (No. 184), enclosing Preliminary Articles of Peace.) 

^ See [Bodk] Clarendon Papers^ vol. 138, Clarendon to Wodehouse, ii Feb. 1857. 

^ [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers, vol. 73, Cowley to Clarendon, 16 Feb. 1857. 
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alist, had attacked Palmerston in the Commons on 13 February for going to 
war without recalling Parliament. Gladstone had followed with a request for 
more information about the origins of the war, the nature of the ultimatum to 
Persia, and the date on which the orders had been sent to Bombay for the 
dispatch of the expedition. Another member demanded that the House be 
informed of the terms which the Government were seeking to impose upon 
Persia, which led Lord John Russell to observe with mock solicitude that he 
fully sympathized with the Government’s reluctance to publish the terms, as 
they might be found, on examination, to be impolitic and excessive. A division 
was only avoided by Palmerston’s pointing out how seriously a full-scale 
debate at this time would compromise the negotiations.^ 

It had been a narrow escape, and Palmerston was well aware of it. Claren¬ 
don was disgusted with the self-seeking and partisanship displayed in the 
debate. never remember the recklessness and spite of faction to have been 
greater than at the moment,’ he wrote bitterly to Cowley; and to Wodehouse 
he remarked: 'Gladstone is so rabid for office that his friends have difficulty 
in restraining him from going over to sit on the Tory Benches... Something 
obviously had to be done to bring the war to a close. There was no time to wait 
for Outram to strike some telling blow at Persia which would make the Shah 
more amenable. What, then, Palmerston had to ask himself, were the vital 
points to be gained.? 'The renunciation by Persia of all claim to Herat,’ he 
told Clarendon. 'This is a sine qua non^ and of course includes an acknowledge¬ 
ment of the independence of Herat.If Farrukh refused to make an explicit 
acknowledgement of independence unless the British Government made a 
similar pronouncement, the demand would have to be dropped, and a simple 
renunciation by Persia of her claims would have to suffice. Farrukh’s other 
objections might be met by lifting all restraints upon the Shah’s freedom to 
repel Afghan aggression; by dropping the previous insistence upon British 
mediation in Perso-Afghan disputes and requiring, instead, that Persia should 
merely seek the good offices of Britain in settling such disputes; and by no 
longer pressing for the indemnification of the Heratis. The right to consular 
privileges equal to Russia’s, however, should still be insisted upon.^ 

The Cabinet approved these amendments on 18 February and Cowley was 
informed of them later the same day. They failed to break the deadlock. 
Farrukh kept insisting that he could accept none of the British proposals 
unless a guarantee were given that Herat would never be united with Kabul 
and Kandahar. Kissilev, the Russian Ambassador in Paris, intervened on 
19 February to teU Cowley that his government could not support the British 
demands while they included the one for equal consular representation, and 

^ Hansard, vol. cxliv (3rd Series), 1857, H. of C., 13 Feb. 1857, pp. 622-8. 

^ [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers, vol. 138, Clarendon to Cowley, 17 Feb. 1857, and to Wode¬ 
house, 18 Feb. 1857. 

^ [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers, vol. 69, Palmerston to Clarendon, 17 Feb. 1857. 

^ Ibid. See also Palmerston to Clarendon, 16 Feb. 1857, in same volume, and vol. 138, 
Clarendon to Cowley, 17 Feb. 1857. 
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he suggested that some understanding might be reached by which Britain 
would refrain from stationing consuls in northern Persia if Russia exercised 
a similar restraint in the south. Cowley did not reject the suggestion outright, 
but Clarendon afterwards labelled it ‘sheer impudence’.^ A few days later 
Kissilev followed up this proposal with some heavy-handed hints about what 
might happen if the war were not quickly brought to a close. To these Cowley 
returned the short answer that ‘as far as Gt. Britain was concerned we did 
not care one half-penny for the hostility of Russia’, and Clarendon laconically 
remarked a couple of days later that ‘Gortchakolf may burn his fingers if he 
don’t take care’.^ The fact remained, however, that the Cabinet was worried. 
An uneasy feeling prevailed, as Clarendon informed Wodehouse, that ‘the 
Persian War ... is in fact the beginning of that fight with Russia for India 
which must some day come, but which the people of England are very de¬ 
sirous to see postponed ’.3 Reports were reaching London that Russia had 
come to an understanding with Persia to send military aid if the war con¬ 
tinued. Already, it was rumoured, the Russians were in occupation of Astara- 
bad. Gortchakov taunted Wodehouse daily with the likelihood of Palmerston’s 
fall and the necessity for a new ministry to make a hasty peace with Persia. 
Gladstone had again called for papers on the war on 19 February, the govern¬ 
ment was being attacked daily in the House on the crisis with China, and the 
general expectation was that they could not last much longer. 

Farrukh might have been expected to derive some comfort from all this 
and from his frequent rounds of the French Foreign Ministry and the Russian 
Embassy, but, in fact, he grew visibly more gloomy every day. The reason was 
reputed to lie in the discovery of a plot at Tabriz, in which he was implicated, 
to overthrow the Sadr-i A'zam. It is more likely that he had at last realized 
that whatever encouragement Walewski and Kissilev might give him, in the 
end it was the British with whom he had to deal. On 25 February he made a 
final effort to obtain the cherished guarantee against the future unification of 
Afghanistan. It was to no avail. ‘The fact is,’ Clarendon wrote to Cowley, 
‘Dalhousie and all other Indian authorities are of opinion that if the three 
States cannot be maintained in independence of Russo-Persian influence, it 
would be far better for us that they should be united under one ruler. 
Farrukh made a last attempt to bolt on 28 February, when he sounded Walew¬ 
ski on the wisdom of breaking off the negotiations. He received no encourage¬ 
ment, and four days later he and Cowley set their signatures to the completed 
treaty. 

‘. . . With more time and plenty of patience’, Cowley wrote to Clarendon 
on the eve of its signing, ‘a great deal more might have been obtained, but time 

* [Bodl.] Clarendon Papersy vol. 73, Cowley to Clarendon, 21 Feb. 1857; and vol. 138, 
Clarendon to Cowley, same date. 

2 [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers^ vol. 73, Cowley to Clarendon, 24 Feb. 1857; and vol. 138, 
Clarendon to Wodehouse, 26 Feb. 1857. 

3 [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers^ vol. 138, Clarendon to Wodehouse, 18 Feb. 1857. 

^ [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers, vol. 138, Clarendon to Cowley, 27 Feb. 1857, 
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had become precious to us on account of Parliament, whereas it never entered 
into the calculation of the Persian at all.’^ Cowley was being even more pre¬ 
scient than he realized. At the very moment that he was writing, on the evening 
of 3 March, the Commons was being divided on a motion by Cobden that 
the government had failed to justify the resort to hostilities at Canton. The 
motion was carried by sixteen votes. Tt has altogether been one of the most 
disgraceful party exhibitions that I can remember, and it must damage us 
throughout the world,^ Clarendon wrote unhappily to Cowley that night.^ 
There was some comfort to be derived, however, from the conclusion of the 
Persian War. ‘We may esteem ourselves most happy’, Clarendon confided to 
Charles Murray, ‘to have made peace, because we could not have continued the 
war. Only the fact the negotiations were in progress staved off the production 
of papers and debates which would have been similar to the one on China... 

More than anything else, perhaps, this circumstance was responsible for 
the comparative leniency of the Treaty of Paris of 4 March 1857. territory 
was wrested from Persia, no indenmity imposed upon her, and only the barest 
satisfaction exacted for the insults to Murray. The Shah was required to 
withdraw his troops from Herat and Afghanistan within three months of the 
exchange of ratifications (Article V), to relinquish all claims of suzerainty 
over the principality and over the Afghan States in general, to recognize their 
independence and abstain from interference in their internal affairs, and to 
refer any disputes with them to the good offices of the British Government 
(Article VI). He was in no way prevented from punishing the Afghans for 
violations of Persian sovereignty, but he was to withdraw his forces promptly 
from Afghan territory once their punitive function had been discharged 
(Article VII). Article IX of the treaty provided for the location of consuls by 
the signatories in their respective dominions on a most-favoured nation basis, 
and this principle was also to govern trade between the two countries and the 
treatment of the subjects of the one in the territory of the other. Article X 
provided for an honourable reception for the British mission on its return to 
Persia, Article XI for the settlement of the pecuniary claims of British sub¬ 
jects in Persia, and Article XII for the enjoyment by the British Government 
of the same privileges as those accorded the most-favoured nation. Attached 
to this provision was an offer by the British Government to renounce the 
right of protection of Persian subjects not in the actual employ of the British 
mission, if other foreign powers in Persia made a similar renunciation. Article 
XIII renewed the 1851 slave trade agreement for 15 years, after which time 
it could be terminated by either party at a year’s notice. Article XIV made the 
withdrawal of British troops from Persia contingent upon a Persian evacuation 
of Herat.+ 

‘ [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers^ vol. 73, Cowley to Clarendon, 3 Mar. 1857. 

2 [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers, vol. 138, Clarendon to Cowley, 3 Mar. 1857. 

3 Same volume, Clarendon to Murray, 7 Mar. 1857. 

* Aitchison, Treaties, x. 74-78. 
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Russian reaction to the treaty was noticeably sour. Gortchakov told Wode- 
house he would use every means he could to persuade the Shah not to ratify 
the clause containing the consular agreement, even to the point of giving up 
entirely Russia’s right to station consuls anywhere in Persia. He intended to 
see to it, furthermore, that no British consuls were appointed to towns border¬ 
ing on the Caspian.^ Palmerston was delighted that he had got under Gort- 
chakov’s skin, and to irritate him a little more he had Wodehouse suggest 
innocently to the Russian Foreign Minister that unless Russia was pursuing 
activities in the region of the Caspian which she did not want the rest of the 
world to know about, she could not reasonably object to British consuls being 
sent to northern Persia to promote British trade. In any case, Palmerston 
added airily, it really did not matter; the British Government were kept fully 
informed at all times, even without the presence of consuls, of what Russia 
was doing in the Caspian.^ The gibe went home. Gortchakov hotly denied to 
Wodehouse that Russia was pursuing ulterior objects on the southern shores 
of the Caspian, and he demanded again to know why Britain insisted upon 
stationing consuls in northern Persia. Why could she not agree, as Kissilev 
had suggested in Paris, to a compact to limit the number of British and Russian 
consuls in Persia The argument might have dragged on endlessly had Pal¬ 
merston and Clarendon not decided that there was little to be gained from 
goading the Russian Foreign Minister further—although, as Clarendon sourly 
remarked, ‘it is difficult to guess beforehand what will or will not offend that 
atrabilious coxcomb’.^ Wodehouse was instructed early in April to inform 
Gortchakov confidentially that there was no intention of appointing consuls 
in the foreseeable future either to Astarabad or to any place in northern 
Persia where there was no British trade.^ 

# * # 

Three weeks after the signing of the Treaty of Paris, and ten days before 
news of it reached him, Outram attacked Muhammarah. He had sailed from 
Bushire on 18 March with a force of 4,887 men, consisting of H.M.’s 64th 
Foot, the 78th Highlanders, the 20th, 23rd, and 26th Bombay N.L, H.M.’s 
14th Dragoons, the Sind Horse, and artillery and sappers. Jacob was left to 
command the garrison at Bushire, Stalker having shot himself some days 
earlier for reasons which are still a mystery. At Muhammarah the Persians 
had assembled 13,000 men, 7,000 of them regulars, and thirty guns, which 
had been placed so as to command the channel leading to Muhammarah past 

* [I.O,] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 22, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 
17 Mar. 1857 (No. 1746), enclosing Wodehouse to Clarendon, 12 Mar. 1857 (Tel.). 

^ [Bodl.] Clarendon Papers, vol. 69, Memo, by Clarendon, 23 Mar. 1857, Palmerston 
to Clarendon, 24 Mar. 1857. 

^ [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 22, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 
17 Apr. 1857 (No. 1775), enclosing Wodehouse to Clarendon, 3 Apr. 1857 (No. 150). 

[Bodh] Clarendon Papers, vol. 138, Clarendon to Wodehouse, 8 Apr. 1857. 

5 Ibid. 
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Abadan Island. Most of the troops were concentrated on the northern bank 
of the Karun, behind the town, while the remainder were distributed along 
the southern bank and on Abadan Islands The Persians had erected batteries 
of great strength, of solid earth twenty feet thick and eighteen feet high, with 
casemated embrasures, on both the northern and southern banks of the 
Karun. They commanded the entire passage of the Shatt al-Arab, and were 
so skilfully placed as to sweep the whole river, to the extent of the range of 
the guns upstream and downstream and to the opposite shore. To land on 
Abadan Island, which was held in strength by the Persians, then assault the 
southern battery, and finally attack across the Karun, which had a strong and 
rapid current, would, Outram decided, be too hazardous and costly an opera¬ 
tion. He resolved, therefore, to run the gauntlet of the batteries’ fire, after 
first reducing it as much as possible, land his troops about two miles above 
the northern battery, and from there advance upon Muhammarah. 

On the night of 25 March a raft with 8-inch and 5-|-inch mortars was 
silently towed up-river and anchored opposite the northern battery. At 
daybreak on the 26th the mortars opened fire on both the northern and 
southern batteries, and by 7 a.m. they had so disconcerted the Persian gun¬ 
ners, who could not bring their guns to bear upon the raft, that only sporadic 
firing was coming from the batteries. The armed steamers of the Indian 
Navy, Feroze, Semiramis, Victoria, Ajdaha, and Assaye, with the schooners 
Clive and Falkland in tow, under the command of Commodore J. W. Young, 
had commenced the passage upstream as soon as the mortars opened fire, 
and at 7 a.m. they were opposite the Persian batteries. For the next three- 
quarters of an hour they battered them at almost point-blank range, silencing 
all but three or four of the Persian guns, though at the cost of considerable 
damage to the steamers themselves. Under heavy musket fire from the 
Persians, storming parties were landed from the steamers and assaulted the 
fortifications, driving the Persians from them. The troops, under the com¬ 
mand of Brigadier-General Henry Havelock, now moved upstream and 
landed, as planned, above Muhammarah. The battle, however, was already 
over. The Persian army encamped on the plain outside had not waited for 
Havelock’s arrival but had retired precipitately, exploding its largest magazine 
and leaving its tents, baggage, stores, and sixteen guns behind. Their losses 
were estimated at 200 killed. On the British side five men were killed and 
eighteen wounded.^ 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 129, enclos. to Sec. Letter 84 of 16 Apr. 1857, 
Memo, by Kemball, n.d. (Mar. 1857). 

^ Same series and volume, enclos. to Sec. Letter 83 of 16 Apr. 1857, Outram to Somerset, 
27 Mar. 1857, and Young to Outram, same date. See also, Outram, Persian Campaign, pp. 
41-53, and Hunt, Outram and Havelock's Persian Campaign, pp. 245-66. Some months later 
one of the Persian regiments which had fled at Muhammarah was publicly disgraced on its 
arrival at Tehran. The officers had rings passed through their noses and were dragged at the 
end of ropes through the ranks, after which they were flogged in full view of their men and 
finally thrown into prison. Khanlar Mirza, the Prince-Governor of Khuzistan, who had com¬ 
manded the troops at Muhammarah, managed to avoid disgrace by paying a large bribe to 
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From Muhammarah a reconnaisance in force was made up the Karun to 
Ahwaz, seventy-five miles distant, in the last days of March. Here the Persian 
troops who had fallen back from Muhammarah fled in confusion at the sight 
of the British troops, and the governor of the town hastened to make sub¬ 
mission. It was the last action of the campaign. On 5 April Outram received 
news of the signing of the Treaty of Paris, and he forthwith suspended further 
operations. This left him in an awkward situation with the Arab tribes in and 
around Muhammarah. In the ten days which had elapsed since the capture of 
the town Outram had been visited in his camp by a succession of tribal not¬ 
ables from various parts of Khuzistan, all of them eagerly proclaiming their 
desire to espouse the British cause and to desert the Shah’s. Outram had man¬ 
aged to keep them at arm’s length by intimating that if he decided to advance 
on Shuster he would be glad to enlist their help. Now he had to inform them 
that their services would not be needed, and to do so in such a way as not to 
lead them to vent their disappointment on the expeditionary force itself. Nor 
was this his only problem, as Outram discovered when he came to break the 
news to them. The shaikhs expressed themselves as more apprehensive of 
retaliation from the Persians than they were chagrined by the loss of potential 
plunder. Outram had to keep this thought in mind when, in mid-April, he 
opened negotiations for an armistice with Klhanlar Mirza, the Prince-Governor 
of Khuzistan, and Mirza Muhammad KJian, the Sirkashishi Bashi, or com¬ 
mander-in-chief, of Pars. 

By the terms of the treaty ratifications were to be exchanged within three 
months of its signing, and no British evacuation of Persia was to take place until 
the Persian Government had fulfilled the conditions imposed upon them, the 
most important of which was the evacuation of Herat. Outram had to decide, 
therefore, whether or not to hold on to Muhammarah, as well as Bushire, in 
the event of the Shah’s failing to ratify the treaty and hostilities recommencing, 
and whether the retention of both might be necessary to secure fulfilment of 
the treaty stipulations. The solution he arrived at was to propose to the 
Persian commanders that they should keep their forces at a considerable 
distance from both Muhammarah and Bushire, and that the inhabitants of 
this neutral zone should be left unmolested. Once the treaty had been 
ratified British troops would evacuate Muhammarah, but a squadron of 
the Indian Navy would keep the town under naval surveillance until the 
treaty conditions had been fulfilled. After some grumbling Khanlar Mirza 
and the Sirkashishi Bashi accepted the terms and an armistice was agreed 
upon. On z May the treaty ratifications were exchanged at Baghdad by 
Charles Murray and a Persian officer of rank. A little over two weeks later, 
Outram withdrew the expeditionary force from Muhammarah and sailed for 
Bushire. 

the Sadr-i A'zam. He received in return a sword and dress of honour from the Shah. (See 
[I.O.] Enclos, to Bombay Sec. Lettersf vol. 132, enclos. to Sec. Letter 214 of i6 Nov. 1857, 
Murray to Clarendon, Tehran, 25 Sept. 1857 (No. 98).) 
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On arrival there he was met by the news of the mutinous outbreak at 
Meerut, together with an urgent request from the Indian authorities to send 
back to India immediately every man he could spare. Outram was caught 
between two fires: he could not risk removing the bulk of the force until the 
Persian Government had shown some sign of their intention to adhere to the 
terms of the treaty; yet he could not afford to ignore the urgency of the situa¬ 
tion in India where the Mutiny was spreading fast. To some extent his dilemma 
was resolved for him by forces outside his control. There were only a few trans¬ 
ports available at Bushire, and the evacuation of the whole expeditionary force 
would consequently have to await the arrival of more shipping from India. 
Packing all the troops that he could into the transports at hand, Outram sailed 
from Bushire on 18 June, leaving Brigadier-General Jacob in command of the 
remaining regiments. ^ 

Murray returned to Tehran on 18 July 1857. He was received with due 
ceremonial and the offensive correspondence of December 1855 was with¬ 
drawn. Long months of argument followed to secure even the minimal obser¬ 
vation of the treaty's terms by the Persian Government. A foretaste of the 
Shah's mood had been given three months before Murray's arrival by the 
treatment accorded Muhammad Yusuf, the former ruler of Herat, who had 
been a prisoner at the Persian court since his expulsion from Herat in the 
spring of 1856. As soon as the terms of the Treaty of Paris were known at 
Tehran, Muhammad Yusuf was delivered into the hands of his hereditary 
enemies, the kinsmen of Saiyid Muhammad Khan, his predecessor at Herat, 
for whose death he had been responsible. On 12 April they dragged him from 
the palace to a mound outside and hacked him to pieces in full public view. 
Clarendon later demanded an explanation of the murder from Farrukh Khan 
but received only some specious arguments in justification of it.^ The progress 
of the Sepoy Mutiny was followed with keen appreciation by the Shah and 
his ministers, and it was all too plain that they were counting upon the set¬ 
backs which the British were encountering in India to reduce the likelihood 
of the treaty’s being enforced. 

Farrukh Khan had gone on from Paris to London to try in person to per¬ 
suade Clarendon to give the guarantee against the unification of Afghanistan 
which the Shah wanted. He had no success. Palmerston's government had 
been returned with an increased majority in the election of April 1857, and 
there was a disposition to regret that the peace terms had been so lenient. 
Moreover, Canning was now firmly of the opinion that it would be an error 


^ For the armistice and Outram’s withdrawal see [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, 
vol. 130, enclos. to Sec. Letters 103 and 112 of ii and 27 May 1857; vol. 131, enclos. to Sec. 
Letters 119 and 122 of 10 June 1857; Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 112, Outram to Clarendon, 
3 Apr. 1857; and Persian Campaign, pp. 255-60, 290-5, 313-14, 321-4, and 384-6. 

^ See [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 112, Murray to Clarendon, Baghdad, 7 May 1857 (No. 
30); and Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 22, Drafts to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 8 July 
and 3 Sept. 1857 (Nos. 1816 and 1841) with enclosures. See also [P.R.O.] F.O, 60/227, Sheil 
to Hammond, 25 Aug. 1857. 
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to make any stipulations at all regarding Afghanistan’s political status or the 
future of Herat. 

I trust that the maxim that Herat shall remain in its own state of independence will 
not again be proclaimed as an object to be desired by the British Government [he 
wrote to Vernon Smith]. I believe the independence to be visionary and unattain¬ 
able. ... I do not share the opinion that there is danger or trouble to British India 
in the consolidation of the Afghan nation. On the contrary, I believe that we cannot 
encourage that consolidation too much. . . . That it [Herat] should be independent 
of Persia we may rightfully claim; for Herat is Afghan and not Persian. But that it 
must be independent of the chief authority at Cabul I would not require, or even 
concede.’^ 

Farrukh went away from London empty-handed, and the Shah withdrew 
his troops from Herat in September 1857. Before they left, the Persians sacked 
the town and butchered many of the inhabitants, making mock of Clarendon’s 
gesture in dropping the demand for the compensation of the Heratis. The 
Jews of Herat were borne off en masse to Mashhad, where they were given the 
option of ransoming themselves or of remaining prisoners there. As they had 
already been robbed of everything they possessed the offer was a cruel jest. 
The British mission made every effort over the next two years to rescue them, 
but to no avail. At Herat the new ruler soon proved to be a Persian puppet. 
Before long coinage was being struck, and the khutbah read, in the Shah’s 
name, although both were marks of tutelage expressly forbidden by the 
Treaty of Paris.^ 

It was March 1858 before the Afghan frontier districts were finally cleared 
of Persian troops, and it is doubtful whether they would have withdrawn then 
if an officer of the Bombay Army, Major R. L. Taylor, had not travelled to 
Herat and Ghorian to supervise the evacuation. Because of the sustained 
duplicity of the Persians in carrying out the terms of the treaty the last British 
troops did not leave Persian soil until February 1858. It had been decided in 
July 1857 to withdraw the squadron from Muhammarah and to remove the 
garrison from Bushire to Kharaq Island, but although the squadron was with¬ 
drawn immediately, Bushire was not evacuated until October 1857, when the 
Persian evacuation of Herat was reported complete. By this time all the troops 
that could be spared had been sent back to India; only a token force remained 
at Bushire, and one battalion with artillery support on Kharaq. On 2 October 
Jacob sailed for India with the Bushire garrison, and Captain Felix Jones 
resumed his duties as Political Resident. Two months later the reduction of 
the Kharaq garrison began, and in February 1858 the last troops left the 
island. 

* # # 

* [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/226, Minute by Canning, 6 Feb. 1857, enclos. in Smith to Clarendon, 
4 Apr. 1857. 

2 See [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulfy vols. 112 and 113, reports of Murray and Major R. L, 
Taylor. 
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So far as its immediate aims were concerned, the Persian War may be said 
to have been successful. The Persians had been forced to evacuate Herat and 
give guarantees for the future; apologies had been extracted for the insults to 
Murray; and Britain was now entitled to appoint consuls wherever she wished 
in the Persian dominions, to keep an eye on Russian activities. Yet the long¬ 
term objects of British policy had not been attained, and the war had done 
little, if anything, to clear the air. On the contrary, Persian suspicions of 
British intentions ran as deep as ever. An almost pathological fear of piece¬ 
meal annexation, on the pattern of the British conquest of India, still haunted 
the minds of the Shah and his ministers, and it was this fear which had led 
them to oppose so vigorously the extension of British consular representation 
in Persia, since consuls were, in Persian eyes, indistinguishable from political 
residents on the Indian model. The same fear had been responsible for the 
repeated refusal, ever since John Malcolm first broached the subject in 1801, 
to cede or lease an island off the Persian coast to the British Government. The 
eventual fate of Herat only turned the Persians’ distrust into bitterness. 
Canning’s advice on future British policy towards the principality was adopted 
in October 1857, and it was also decided at the time that Dost Muhammad 
should be required to respect Herat’s independence only so long as the Heratis 
abstained from molesting his possessions.^ Early in 1863 ^^e ruler of Herat 
attacked the Afghan town of Farrah. Dost Muhammad immediately overran 
Herat, and on 27 May of that year the principality was officially annexed to his 
dominions. It was the last act of the Amir’s turbulent life: he died a fortnight 
later, on 9 June. The extinction of Herat’s independence went unremarked, 
officially at least, by the British Government. 

^ See [I.O.] Board^s Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India^ vol. 22, Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 
15 Oct. 1857 (No. 1870), enclosing Clerk to Hananaond, same date. 
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MUSCAT AND BAHRAIN 
1853-1864 

THE GROWTH OF INTERVENTION 


B y 1853 the battle against piracy and maritime warfare in the Gulf, if not 
yet over, had at least been won. The tribes of Trucial 'Oman, while their 
behaviour was still not by any means impeccable, were no longer the 
principal instigators of disorder and violence in the Gulf. That honour now 
belonged to Muscat and Bahrain. From the mid eighteen-fifties onwards both 
principalities were plagued by internal dissension, brought about usually by 
the attempts of pretenders to wrest power from the established rulers, which 
in turn opened the way to neighbouring states to threaten the integrity and 
independence of the principalities. As in the past, the principal threat to 
'Oman came from the Wahhabi Amirate of Najd; that to Bahrain came from 
both Najd and Persia, and from the Ottoman Empire as well. Britain was by 
this time committed to the preservation of Muscat's and Bahrain's independ¬ 
ence, less for their sakes than for the sake of maritime peace and the safety of 
seaborne commerce in the Gulf, and, ultimately, for the sake of the security 
of British India. British interest in the Gulf during the remainder of the period 
under review, i.e. up to 1880, was concentrated almost wholly upon the for¬ 
tunes of these two states, and it was accompanied by an increasing degree of 
intervention in their affairs, to an extent which would hardly have been con¬ 
templated, let alone sanctioned, a generation earlier. Whether the intervention 
was necessary is a matter of opinion. It was certainly not unavoidable. Neither 
was it deliberate, that is to say, it was not the conscious extension to the land 
of the policy of suppressing disorder at sea. On the contrary, the old resistance 
to any commitment of this nature still persisted. What caused the growth of 
intervention was partly the pressure of events but even more the inability of 
those responsible for the formulation and execution of British policy to see 
clearly where their actions were leading them: even when they did see it they 
were confident that they could turn aside at any time they wished. When the 
critical moment came they found that they could not. 

Bahrain had been excluded from the Treaty of Maritime Peace in Perpetuity 
in 1853 for the same reasons that she had been excluded from the Trucial 
System before that date, viz. the recurrent struggles for ascendancy which 
took place in the shaikhdom, the inevitable spreading of those struggles to 
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the sea, and the impossibility of suppressing maritime warfare in the waters 
around Bahrain.^ At the same time, however, the British Government con¬ 
sidered the continued independence of Bahrain to be essential to the political 
stability of the Gulf. There were elements of irreconcilability in the situation: 
while Bahrain remained outside the Trucial System the conduct of its ruler, 
Muhammad ibn Khalifah, could not be adequately controlled, and it was the 
conduct of Muhammad ibn Khalifah which posed the greatest danger to the 
independence of Bahrain in the eighteen-fifties and eighteen-sixties. A man of 
‘haughty and overbearing' character, according to Samuel Hennell, Muham¬ 
mad ibn Khalifah treated his subjects with cruelty and his neighbours with 
contempt. The severity of his rule was tempered only by the influence of his 
more enlightened brother, 'Ali, who, to quote Hennell again, ‘by his dignified 
demeanour, courteous manners and sound good sense . . . exhibited the most 
perfect contrast to his brother’.^ ‘Ali was less successful in restraining his 
brother's activities outside the shaikhdom, in particular, his reckless provoca¬ 
tion of their most formidable neighbour, the Amir Faisal ibn Turki of Najd. 

Faisal had forced Muhammad ibn Khalifah to submit to him in 1851 and 
pay zakat? Muhammad chafed under the imposition, and casting about for a 
means of escaping from it, he dispatched a mission to Saiyid Sahd at Zanzibar 
in the summer of 1852, to propose a defensive alliance against the Wahhabi 
ruler. Ten years earlier Sahd might have leapt at the opportunity offered him 
to acquire a foothold on Bahrain: now he had no interest in the prospect. The 
A 1 Khalifah envoys went away from Zanzibar empty-handed, but they took 
wdth them the germ of an idea. Sahd, they had learned, had lately appealed to 
the Viceroy of Egypt, 'Abbas Pasha, to restrain Faisal ibn Turki from carrying 
into effect his threat to dispatch his son 'Abdullah on an expedition to 'Oman 
during the coming winter.It was an expedient, the envoys suggested to 
Muhammad ibn Khalifah on their return to Bahrain, that he might well 
consider trying. The A 1 Khalifah ruler accepted the advice, and before long 
letters were passing backwards and forwards between Manamah and Cairo 
which resulted in the dispatch of an Egyptian envoy to the Gulf in the spring 
of 1853. In April the Hon. Company’s steamer Victoria, en route from Suez 
to Bombay, gave passage at Aden to an Egyptian official of rank, Baghat Agha 
Effendi, and his suite. At Bombay Baghat Effendi chartered a steamer to 
take him and his entourage to Muscat and up the Gulf to Bahrain. On arrival 
there Baghat Effendi presented Muhammad ibn Khalifah with a variety of 
presents from 'Abbas Pasha, including five female slaves. According to 


* See above, Ch. IX. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Lettei’Sy vol. 104, enclos. to Sec. Letter 76 of 16 Dec. 1850, 
Hennell to A. Malet (Chief Secy., Bombay), ii Oct. 1850 (No. 377A Pol. Dept.). 

3 See above, p. 401. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 112, enclos. to Sec. Letter 79 of 30 Sept. 1852, 
Atkins Hamerton to Malet, Zanzibar, 20 Aug. 1852 (No. 22 Pol. Dept.), and Kemball to 
Hamerton, Bushire, 10 Aug. 1852 (No. 258 Pol. Dept.). For 'Abdullah ibn Faisal’s expedition 
to 'Oman in 1853, see above, pp. 404-7. 
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reports received at Bushire, the main topic of discussion was the interven¬ 
tion of the Viceroy in Muhammad's quarrel with the Amir Faisal, and when 
Baghat Effendi left for Cairo, via Najd, at the beginning of June, he took with 
him a confidential envoy from Muhammad bearing gifts of some value.^ 

Nothing concrete developed from this flirtation with 'Abbas Pasha, if for 
no other reason than that the Viceroy was in no position either to aid Bahrain 
directly or to coerce Faisal. In fact, the episode only served to increase the 
Amir's enmity for Muhammad ibn Khalifah. To the British authorities in the 
Gulf it underlined the fact that Bahrain might be reached by more than one 
road from Constantinople. As if to emphasize this, the mutesellim of Basra the 
following spring dispatched a messenger to Bahrain to inform Muhammad ibn 
Khalifah that if he wished to place himself under Turkish protection, the 
correct channel through which to make application was through his ofRce.^ 

Faisal's anger with Muhammad ibn Khalifah for approaching 'Abbas Pasha 
smouldered for a year before it flared up in the shape of a furious assault upon 
Bahrain by 120 ships and 2,000 fighting men in July 1854. The ships were 
provided by Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah, the renegade A 1 Khalifah shaikh 
whom Faisal had settled three years earlier at Dammam, and his A 1 bin 'Ali 
and A 1 Bu 'Ainain allies.^ Despite their advantage of surprise and numbers 
the attackers failed to carry the island. When Captain Arnold Kemball, the 
Political Resident, learned of the assault, he sailed immediately from Bushire 
with the cruisers Tigris and Clive to prevent a second assault by Faisal's 
forces. On arrival at Bahrain he found Muhammad ibn Khalifah confident 
that he could repel any attack that the Wahhabis could make with their present 
naval resources, although he admitted that a few more vessels might tip the 
scales against him. For this reason he was anxious that the A 1 bin 'Ali and A 1 
Bu 'Ainain refugees on Qais Island, who had not followed Muhammad ibn 
'Abdullah to Dammam, should not be allowed to slip across the Gulf and 
join him. Would Kemball agree, the shaikh asked, to prevent them from doing 
so ? Better still, would he root out the whole nest of fugitives at Dammam, 
where they were only a couple of hours' sailing time from Bahrain, and com¬ 
pel them to settle in some distant part of the Gulf? 

Kemball could give Muhammad ibn Khalifah little satisfaction on either 
point. The late 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad had been told by Hennell in 1846 that 
if he based himself on the Arabian side of the Gulf and not on the Persian 
shore, he would be free to fight with his nephew, Muhammad ibn Khalifah, 
as he wished. Hennell had made a similar statement to the old shaikh's sons, 

^ [I.O.] Board's Colins., vol. 2536, Colin. 147461, Kemball to Malet, 21 May and 10 and 
II June 1853 (Nos. 2, 3, and 5 Sec. Dept.); and Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 117, 
enclos. to Sec. Letter 69 of 28 Nov. 1853, Kemball to Malet, 27 July 1853 (No. 7 Sec. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 120, enclos. to Sec. Letter 57 of 14 Oct. 1854, 
Kemball to H. L. Anderson (Chief Secy., Bombay), 27 May 1854 (No. 16 Sec. Dept.). 

3 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 120, enclos. to Sec. Letter 57 of 14 Oct. 1854, 
Kemball to Anderson, 28 July 1854 (No. 202 Pol. Dept.), and enclos. to Sec. Letter 69 of 
28 Nov. 1854, Kemball to Anderson, 21 Aug. 1854 (No. ia Pol. Dept.). ^ 
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including Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah, and to the Bahrain refugees in general: 
if they quitted Qais and returned to the Arabian shore they would be free to 
wage war on Muhammad ibn Khalifah in pursuit of what they considered to 
be their just cause, viz. the restoration to power of the line of 'Abdullah ibn 
Ahmad and the recovery of their property on Bahrain. For the British Govern¬ 
ment to forbid them to carry on that fight, Kemball now pointed out to 
Muhammad ibn Khalifah, beyond prescribing the limits within which it 
might be conducted, viz. to the west of the Restrictive Line, would be tanta¬ 
mount to assuming the power to adjudicate on the relative worth of those 
claims. Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah had removed himself and most of the A 1 
bin 'Ali and A 1 Bu 'Ainain tribes to the Arabian shore, and he could contend, 
with justice, that he was now perfectly free to wage war upon Muhammad ibn 
Khalifah. It was true that he had accepted Wahhabi aid, and there was little 
doubt that he was being used to cover Faisal’s own designs on Bahrain, but 
there was no compulsion on him to refuse such aid. 

All that Kemball could promise to do at this stage was to try to persuade 
the refugees at Dammam, some of whom had only lately crossed the Gulf 
from Qais Island to participate in the attack on Bahrain, to quit Dammam and 
return to Qais. He summoned the leading shaikh of the A 1 bin 'Ali, 'Ali ibn 
Sultan, to Bahrain and gave him a written order to leave Dammam for Qais. 
He also wrote to Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah, demanding an explanation of 
his recent conduct. Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah replied that he had understood 
that he was entitled to pursue his war against Muhammad ibn Khalifah so 
long as he based himself on the Arabian side of the Gulf. The fact that he was 
receiving aid from the Wahhabis did not seem to him to alter the case. If it 
was the British Government’s policy, he said, to permit him to attack Bahrain 
but to forbid the Wahhabis to do so, then that policy was inconsistent. Kem¬ 
ball thought so, too, and he expressed this opinion to the Government of 
Bombay in his report on the situation at Bahrain. For all practical purposes, 
he pointed out, a direct Wahhabi assault upon Bahrain could not be dis¬ 
tinguished from an assault by the fugitives at Dammam in collaboration with 
the Wahhabis. The grounds upon which his standing orders to prevent a 
Wahhabi attack on Bahrain were based were that Faisal was a client of the 
Viceroy of Egypt, and that, consequently, a Wahhabi conquest of Bahrain 
would result in the island’s falling under Turkish sway. If the continued 
independence of Bahrain was deemed essential to the success of British policy 
in the Gulf, Kemball continued, not only the Wahhabis but the fugitives at 
Dammam would have to be interdicted from attacking the island. It would be 
even better, as Muhammad ibn Khalifah had suggested, if the fugitives were 
to be compelled to leave Dammam altogether, since their presence there served 
as a magnet for all the lawless spirits in the Gulf. Failing this,’Kemball said, the 
British Government should withdraw completely from the three-cornered con¬ 
test between Faisal, Muhammad ibn Khalifah, and the refugees at Dammam.^ 

‘ Ibid. 
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The Indian authorities had no intention of withdrawing from the contest. 
Once they retreated, seemingly in the face of Wahhabi pressure, the British 
position in the whole western Gulf would begin to crumble, since it was built 
upon the Trucial System and upon the thesis that the British Government 
would not suffer the independence of the littoral states to be subverted. After 
weighing Kembairs arguments, the Governor of Bombay, Lord Elphinstone, 
came to the conclusion that Muhammad ibn "Abdullah should not be allowed 
to threaten the security of Bahrain any longer. He had failed to make good 
his pretensions to the rulership of the island despite having tried for nearly 
five years to do so; the inhabitants of Bahrain had made no demonstrations in 
his favour; and he had proved himself incapable of ousting the ruling shaikh. 
If he received sufficient help from the Wahhabis he might succeed in his object, 
but this would merely result in placing the island under Wahhabi rule. For the 
sake of the general peace of the Gulf, he should be compelled, Elphinstone 
believed, to abandon his pretensions, or, at least, the active pursuit of them. 

Under these considerations [the Governor declared], I am of opinion that Captain 
Kemball should be authorized to intimate to the Wahabee chief of Kateef, Ameer 
Fysul, that the British Government will not tolerate his further interference with the 
affairs of Bahrein, and that in the event of evasion or non-compliance Captain 
Kemball should be empowered to compel that chief, as well as others, by force of 
arms, if necessary, to desist from all hostilities on whatever pretext against the Chief 
of Bahrein. An intimation should also be made to Sheik Mahomed bin Abdoolla 
that his claims on Bahrein must now be relinquished, and that he must remove 
from Demaum, his continued presence on which is constantly liable to provoke 
disturbances.^ 

These orders were approved by the Governor-General shortly afterwards, 
but they were viewed with some alarm in London, where it was thought that 
they might ultimately necessitate military operations on the Arabian mainland. 
A warning against any such operations was hurriedly dispatched to Bombay 
at the outset of 1855, together with a request to Elphinstone to modify his 
orders.^ The warning and the request were both unnecessary because the 
employment of military force had never entered into the Indian authorities' 
calculations. On the contrary, it was only the fact that Bahrain was an island 
and could adequately be defended by naval means that had induced Elphin¬ 
stone even to consider giving the orders in question to Kemball. The Resident, 
moreover, had been cautioned against attempting any action against the Wah¬ 
habis which did not have a reasonable prospect of success. If the naval force 
at his disposal was insufficient for any action he might contemplate, he was to 
make no move but to report the matter to Bombay and await further orders.^ 

' [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 120, enclos. to Sec. Letter 69 of 28 Nov. 1854, 
Minute by Elphinstone, 20 Nov. 1854. 

2 [I.O.] Board's Drafts: Sec. Desp. to India, vol. 21, Draft to Gov,-in-Council, Bombay, 
3 Jan. 1855 (No. 1608). 

3 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 121, enclos. to Sec. Letter 12 of 31 Jan. 1855, 
Anderson to Kemball, 18 Jan. 1855 (No. 144 Pol. Dept.). 
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Before either of these instructions reached him Kemball had found it neces¬ 
sary to issue a warning to Faisal on his own authority. The Amir had written 
to him at the end of September 1854, attempting to justify his attack on 
Bahrain in July on the grounds that ‘an understanding has long existed be¬ 
tween me and the British Government regarding my dependencies extending 
from Oman to Koweit over which you should exercise no control nor should 
you interfere in any way in their affairs’. The A 1 Khalifah, he said, were his 
subjects; they had offended him and he had set out to punish them. He would 
be greatly assisted in his object, he said, if Kemball were to use his influence 
with Muhammad ibn Khalifah to persuade him to raise his blockade of the 
Hasa coast and of Qatif in particular.^ Kemball rejected both the Amir’s 
explanation and his request to coerce the ruler of Bahrain. ‘With reference . . . 
to your Highness’s claim to supremacy over the maritime states of Oman’, 
he wrote to him, ‘it is my duty to declare plainly that the British Government 
can recognize no authority between itself and their respective chiefs whom it 
has always regarded as independent and with whom it has contracted treaties 
and engagements of upwards of 30 years’ standing.’ Bahrain, Kemball went 
on to explain, was regarded as independent, and he could not be expected to 
induce the shaikh to adopt any course of action which might jeopardize the 
security of his shaikhdom. He was willing, however, to use his influence with 
Muhammad ibn Khalifah to persuade him to seek a settlement with Faisal, 
and he suggested that a path might be cleared to such a settlement by the 
expulsion of Muhammad ibn ‘Abdullah from Dammam.^ 

The suggestion was repeated by Kemball with more emphasis at the end of 
January 1855, after he had received Elphinstone’s instructions. He issued a 
demand directly to Muhammad ibn ‘Abdullah to withdraw from Dammam 
and from the vicinity of Bahrain generally, and he suggested that if the Shaikh 
of Kuwait were willing to accommodate him and his followers, they might 
settle in his territory. Kemball also wrote to Faisal, informing him of the 
demand and expressing the hope that he would co-operate with him by expel¬ 
ling the fugitives from Dammam.^ The hope was ill-founded. Angered by 
Kemball’s earlier letter, denying his right to authority over the littoral shaikh- 
doms, Faisal had already written to him to say that, by virtue of Hennell’s 
ruling in 1846, Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah was quite entitled to make war on 
Bahrain, so long as he did so from the Arabian shore, and that he, Faisal, was 
equally entitled to help him. The real purpose of the letter, however, was to 
repeat, in stronger terms, what he had said earlier about the nature and extent 
of his authority in Arabia. 

With regard to what you observe, that engagements have existed between the 
Chiefs of the Coast of Oman and the Resident for a period of thirty years, this is well 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Faisal to Kemball, 6,Muharram 1271/29 Sept. 1854. 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Kemball to Faisal, 18 Oct. 1854. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 121, enclos. to Sec. Letter 24 of 19 Mar, 1855, 
Kemball to Anderson, 31 Jan. 1855 (No. i Sec. Dept.). 
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known to me, their object being (to guard) against the occurrence of irregularities 
and asylum (being afforded) to disorderly characters, naught else. This is an 
arrangement of which I quite approve on the part of Residents, both those who have 
gone before and those who come after, for there is an understanding between us and 
the British Government of 100 years duration for the security of traders and travel¬ 
lers passing on the seas. The coasts of Oman, however, and the territories thereof 
appertain to the Peninsula of Arabia under my controul, and acknowledging my 
authority. Further (the people of) the districts in the interior of Oman and at the 
seats of the Bedouin tribes are more powerful than, and have the command over, the 
inhabitants of the coast, and could not be restrained from preying upon and 
slaughtering them, but that I maintain a Lieutenant with a force in Oman, who holds 
them back from the people on the coast. These last are well assured of his protec¬ 
tion; otherwise, were they abandoned (to their fate), they could not subsist. More¬ 
over, when, owing to their negligence, disagreements, too long to be detailed, and 
bloodshed have arisen between some of the Chiefs of the coast aforesaid, there was 
none could check them and restore order and good will among them, except the 
Lieutenant in charge of Oman, whose office is among the things pleasing to God and 
his Prophet, as also to the Sultan of the Faithful—may God strengthen the faith by 
his means! Being a dependant of the Exalted (Turkish) Government, I hold the 
confirmation of the Sultan to my continuance in authority over all the Arabs. To 
exemplify this, when Mahomed Ali Pasha, having projected his schemes against 
Bussorah and Mohumrah, and the territory pertaining thereto, entertaining designs 
upon India, deputed his envoy to me, proposing to hold me dearer and more 
cherished than his own sons, to induce me to forward his views with respect to the 
coast of Oman and elsewhere within the Peninsula of Arabia, and to offer no 
hindrance or opposition—for of others, besides the Arabs, he took no account 
owing to his exalted dignity—I replied, ‘You know that I am a dependant of the 
Sultan of the Faithful (from whom) if you possess orders to that effect, let me be 
informed of them; otherwise the thing is impossible.' Thereon war broke out 
between me and him, which lasted two years, and intelligence thereof duly reached 
the Sublime Porte, and they (the Sultan's Government) greatly rejoiced, and were 
much pleased with me and my influence and consideration with them increased 
exceedingly. May God perpetuate their rule and the glory of their State b 

Kemball refused to admit any of FaisaPs pretensions to authority over 
'Oman, the Trucial Shaikhdoms, or Bahrain, still less \vhen they proceeded 
from his connexion with the Porte. He told him in reply: 

. . , While the British Government has uniformly declined to recognize any authority 
between it and the maritime chiefs of the Arabian coast, who have ever been re¬ 
garded by it as independent rulers, it can on no account tolerate your further inter¬ 
ference with the affairs of Bahrein, or consent to your prosecuting hostilities against 

^ [I.O.] Eitclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 123, enclos. to Sec. Letter 66 of i Nov. 1855, 
Faisal to Kemball, 24 Rabi* ii, 1271/14 Jan. 1855. The previous October, Henry Raw!inson, 
the Consul-General at Baghdad, had reported that Ahmad Effendi, the Turkish Ambassador 
to Persia, had told him that Qatif was ‘one of the dependencies of the Turkish ayalet of 
Lahsa, which is now farmed (so he says, or at any rate granted by Patent) to the Wahabee 
Chief by the Governor-General of the Hejjaz’. (See same series, vol. 121, enclos. to Sec. 
Letter 6 of 15 Jan. 1855, Kemball to Anderson, 31 Oct. 1854 (No. ig Sec. Dept.), quoting 
from a private letter from Rawlinson, dated 5 Oct. 1854.) 
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that island on any pretext whatever. Its policy in this respect being not less per¬ 
fectly known to the Sultan of Turkey than to other foreign powers, your Highness 
will understand that your professed connection with that potentate is at once an 
additional reason for desisting from your designs, and a sufficient explanation of the 
apparent deviation therefrom implied in my predecessor's letter to the late Sheikh, 
Abdullah bin Ahmed, to which you have called my attention.^ 

In other words, Kemball was saying that if FaisaFs position as an Ottoman 
dependant had been fully known at the time, Hennell w^ould not have made 
the ruling that he did. It was difficult for Kemball to say more. Britain and 
Turkey were now at war with Russia, and it would have served no good pur¬ 
pose to irritate the Porte over a minor scuffle on the outer marches of the empire. 

At the same time, however, Kemball was not prepared to acquiesce in 
FaisaFs attempt to confine the British Government’s authority to the sea, and 
to arrogate to himself unlimited authority on land by citing some non-existent 
agreement along these lines. Still less was he prepared to allow himself to be 
taken in by the Amir’s pious declarations about the mission civilisatrice of his 
naib at the Buraimi Oasis. The naiby Ahmad al-Sudairi, far from restraining 
the tribes of Trucial 'Oman from fighting among themselves, was actively 
exploiting their feuds to strengthen his own position in the region. A few 
weeks after Faisal had written to Kemball, extolling the moderation and good 
sense of his naiby Ahmad al-Sudairi tried to bring off a coup which, if it had 
succeeded, would have given him a lodgement on the coast. Under cover 
of helping the Qasimi chieftain, Sultan ibn Saqr of Sharjah, to reassert his 
authority over a rebellious group of Shihu tribesmen living at Himriyah, 
between 'Ajman and Umm al-Qaiwain, Ahmad al-Sudairi attempted to gain 
possession of Himriyah for himself. The attempt failed, partly because of 
the intervention of the A 1 Bu Shamis of Buraimi, under their chief, Fadhil 
ibn Muhammad, who helped defend Himriyah against the Qasimi-Wahhabi 
forces. A peace settlement was effected by Kemball at the end of May 1855, 
when he arrived off Himriyah in the course of his annual tour. During the dis¬ 
cussions, Fadhil ibn Muhammad asked Kemball whether the British Govern¬ 
ment would consider organizing a confederation of the tribes of Trucial 
'Oman to turn the Wahhabis out of Buraimi once and for all. Though Kemball 
sympathized with the A 1 Bu Shamis chief and his desire to be rid of Ahmad 
al-Sudairi, as his government, he told him, sympathized with any tribe which 
had lost its independence to the Wahhabis, he could do nothing to help him. 
The British Government’s relations with the Amir Faisal were not hostile, 
and there were no grounds in the existing state of affairs in Trucial 'Oman to 
justify a departure from the normal policy of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of Arabia.^ 

^ [I-O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec, Letters^ vol. 123, enclos. to Sec. Letter 66 of i Nov, 1855, 
Kemball to Faisal, 21 Feb. 1855. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay PoL Proc., Range 395, vol. 27, Consuln. 14 of 22 Aug. 1855, Kemball to 
Pol. Secy., Bombay, 6 June 1855 (No. 2A Pol. Dept.). 
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Kembairs reply was undoubtedly influenced by the fact that there had 
been an improvement in Wahhabi-British relations since he and Faisal had 
had their exchange at the beginning of the year. At the end of March, Mu¬ 
hammad ibn 'Abdullah had arrived at the Residency at Bushire, bearing a letter 
from Faisal, asking Kemball to adjudicate in the dispute between Muhammad 
ibn 'Abdullah and Muhammad ibn Khalifah. Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah him¬ 
self was not entirely in favour of the idea. He was not prepared, he told 
Kemball, to quit Dammam or to give up his claims to Bahrain, at least not on 
the terms that had so far been offered him by Muhammad ibn Khalifah, viz. 
a cash payment of $M.T. 6,000 per annum if he retired from the coast into 
the interior of Hasa, or $M.T. 10,000 per annum if he quitted Wahhabi 
territory altogether. What was worrying him, Kemball suspected, was that he 
had no faith in Muhammad ibn Khalifah's word, fearing that once he left 
Dammam the stipend would cease to be paid. Kemball felt that his suspicions 
were warranted, and that a better arrangement would have been for the 
revenues from the villages in Bahrain, which Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah 
claimed as belonging to his family, to be assigned permanently for his upkeep. 
Kemball decided to put the proposition to Muhammad ibn Khalifah in May, 
when he called at Bahrain on his annual tour.^ 

On 15 May Kemball left Bushire with Clive and Constance, He called at 
Dammam on 19 May to pick up Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah, and arrived at 
Bahrain on the 20th. A series of meetings with Muhammad ibn Khalifah 
culminated on 22 May in the conclusion of an agreement settling the differ¬ 
ences between the two A 1 Khalifah families. On his side, Muhammad ibn 
'Abdullah agreed, on his own behalf and that of his family, to abandon all 
claim to the chieftainship of Bahrain, and to refrain from all manner of aggres¬ 
sions against the shaikhdom. He undertook to break off all relations with the 
Wahhabis which might impede the performance of the obligations he had 
contracted, and to refuse hospitality to any and all of the enemies of Muham¬ 
mad ibn Khalifah. In return, he was to be allowed to continue to reside at 
Dammam, which he had strenuously begged to do since he had acquired 
property there, and he was to receive, for the maintenance of himself and his 
followers, the revenues of a number of villages and estates on Bahrain. Any 
differences which might arise over the interpretation or fulfilment of the 
agreement were to be referred to the Resident for his decision. 

One of the difficulties which Kemball had had to overcome in persuading 
the two shaikhs to agree to this arrangement concerned the payment of the 
annual zakat from Bahrain to Riyadh. The zakat was raised by means of a 
levy imposed on all estates by Muhammad ibn Khalifah, who then remitted 
the proceeds to the Wahhabi capital. Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah asked Kem¬ 
ball during the course of the negotiations whether the estates from which he 

^ [I-O.] Enclos, to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 123, enclos. to Sec. Letter 66 of i Nov. 1855, 
Kemball to Anderson, 3 Apr. 1855 (No. 4 Sec. Dept.), enclosing Faisal to Kemball, 13 Jumada 
ii, 1271/2 Mar. 1855. 
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was to enjoy the revenue would still be subject to the levy if the Amir Faisal 
should agree to forgo a portion of the zakat equivalent to the sum raised from 
these estates. Muhammad ibn Khalifah, when Kemball put the question to 
him, replied that if Muhammad ibn "Abdullah were to produce a letter of 
this nature from Faisal, he would not impose the levy on the estates in ques¬ 
tion. At Muhammad ibn "Abdullah’s request, the undertaking was inserted 
as a marginal note to the agreement. ‘To this note,’ Kemball stated in his 
report on the settlement, ‘though cognizant of the fact, I declined of course 
to affix my attestation, or to become in any way a party, observing that the 
tribute given to Ameer Fysul, being purely of a religious character, did not 
concern the Government, the more particularly that its payment was not 
held to imply any territorial jurisdiction.’^ 

Kemball had been swayed in his decision to go against his orders from 
Elphinstone of the previous January and to allow Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah 
to remain at Dammam by the consideration that Faisal might feel some obliga¬ 
tion to hold him to the proper observance of the agreement so long as he 
remained in Wahhabi territory. At the same time, Kemball did not want 
Faisal to gain the idea that he was in any way regarded by the British Govern¬ 
ment as a guarantor of the settlement. During the negotiations Kemball had 
scrupulously avoided giving any kind of guarantee himself, or any indication, 
for that matter, that Bahrain was regarded by the British Government as 
anything other than an independent state, which conducted its internal and 
external relations without the aid or intervention of a third party. He made 
this clear to Faisal in a letter which he addressed to him after the conclusion 
of the agreement. He told him that, as it seemed only fair that the British 
Government’s determination to protect Bahrain from aggression from the 
direction of Hasa should be matched by a willingness to protect the Hasa 
coast from attacks by the ruler of Bahrain, Faisal could expect that British 
influence would be exerted with Muhammad ibn Khalifah to restrain him 
from making such attacks.^ Faisal’s reaction to this statement was mixed. 
While he expressed satisfaction that Kemball had been able to effect a settle¬ 
ment (‘as formerly proposed by me’), he took exception to the Resident’s 
insistence upon the independent status of Bahrain. ‘. . . For ages past’, he 
asserted, ‘the A 1 Khuleefah of Bahrein have been, and still are, accounted 
dependent upon me, and they have always been subjected to the payment of a 
yearly tribute to me... Kemball did not press the point. The moderate tone 
of Faisal’s reply, and his concurrence in Kemball’s proceedings, amounted 
to a virtual recognition of his responsibility for Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah’s 
future behaviour. There was little to be gained from entering into an 

^ [I.O.] Enclos to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol, 123, enclos. to Sec. Letter 66 of i Nov. 1855, 
Kemball to Anderson, 26 May 1855 (No. ib Sec, Dept.). The text of the agreement, dated 
7 Ramadan 1271, is enclosed with this letter. 

^ Ibid. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 123, enclos. to Sec. Letter 66 of i Nov. 1855, 
Faisal to Kemball, 12 Shawwal 1271/27 June 1855. 
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argument over the significance of the zakat paid to him each year by the 
ruler of Bahrain. As Kemball explained to his government: 

. . . Whether it be viewed as a religious contribution, as its name implies, extorted 
from the fears of the late Abdullah ben Ahmed, then Chief of the Island, without 
direct subjugation, or whether it be viewed as a condition of the tenure of the terri¬ 
tory possessed by the Chiefs of Bahrein on the mainland [i.e. in Qatar], which is 
more directly open to invasion by the Wahabees, and in the tenure of which the 
British Government takes no concern, the question has been carefully avoided by 
the British authorities in the Gulf, and a like caution has been observed by me on the 
present occasion.^ 


# # * 

From 1855 to 1859 comparative peace reigned in the waters around Bahrain, 
The only incident of any note which occurred was the migration of the 
A 1 bin "Ali tribe under 'Ali ibn Sultan from Qais Island to Dammam in 
the late autumn of 1855. The move was reported to have been instigated by 
Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah, and if so, it, and his subsequent reception of the 
tribesmen at Dammam, was a breach of his agreement with Muhammad ibn 
Khalifah. Kemball had by this time left for Baghdad to replace Rawlinson as 
Political Agent and Consul-General there, and any steps that the acting Poli¬ 
tical Resident, Commander Felix Jones, I.N., might have taken to hold Mu¬ 
hammad ibn 'Abdullah to account for the breach were hampered by a shortage 
of cruisers on the Gulf station. It was not until May 1856 that Jones could 
muster a sufficient force to sail for the western Gulf to deal with Muhammad 
ibn 'Abdullah and 'Ali ibn Sultan. The Resident arrived at Bahrain on 4 May. 
Muhammad ibn Khalifah told him that his enmity for the A 1 bin 'Ali was con¬ 
fined to a few individuals, and that he would be willing to settle the majority 
of the tribe on Bahrain itself. Jones thought the idea a bad one, as it would 
only lay up trouble for the future. He had written to 'Ali ibn Sultan, asking 
for an explanation of his recent conduct, and that chieftain now came across 
from Dammam to see him, accompanied by Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah. The 
latter’s complicity in the A 1 bin 'Ali’s removal from Qais had by now been 
established, so Jones told him that he must expel them from Dammam. This 
decision had been taken by the Government of Bombay when news of the 
A 1 bin 'All’s migration had first reached them. They had also foreseen that 
Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah might try to evade complying with this order—it 
was highly improbable that he would refuse outright to obey it—by pretend¬ 
ing that he had not sufficient authority over the A 1 bin 'Ali to compel them 
to leave Dammam, In this case, the Bombay Government instructed Jones, 
he was to inform Muhammad ibn'Abdullah that, as he seemed to be so lacking 
in influence, his own continuance at Dammam would appear to serve no good 
purpose, and he should therefore quit that place himself. The choice before 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 123, enclos, to Sec. Letter 66 of i Nov. 1855, 
Kemball to Anderson, 10 Aug. 1855 (No. 7 Sec. Dept.). 
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him was a simple one: either he expelled the fugitive A 1 bin 'Ali or he would 
himself be expelled.^ 

Faced with this choice, Muhammad ibn "Abdullah agreed to expel the 
tribesmen, asking only that he be allowed to defer their expulsion until the 
end of Ramadan, which was then about to begin. "Ali ibn Sultan, in contrast, 
hotly contested the Resident's order, swearing that he and his followers would 
never agree to return to Qais where they had found it impossible to earn their 
livelihood. Jones told him that they need not return to the island, on condition 
that they did not settle on the Arabian coast at any point nearer to Bahrain 
than Kuwait in the north or Abu Dhabi in the south. "Ali ibn Sultan accepted 
the restriction and said that he would quit Dammam at the end of Ramadan.^ 
Before Ramadan was over, however, he and Muhammad ibn "Abdullah had 
fallen out, principally, it would seem, because he had expressed his willing¬ 
ness to be reconciled with Muhammad ibn Khalifah. When Commander R. 
Ethersley, the senior officer of the Gulf squadron, arrived at Dammam in the 
latter half of June 1856 to supervise the departure of the A 1 bin "Ali, he found 
that Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah was refusing to allow them to leave. His fol¬ 
lowing had been diminishing for some time until it now stood at only 80-100 
fighting men, and to prevent any further defections he had resolved to keep 
the A 1 bin "Ali at Dammam by force. 'Ali ibn Sultan was so disgusted with 
him that he told Ethersley that he intended to place himself unreservedly 
under the protection of Muhammad ibn Khalifah. Ethersley's arrival put a 
stop to Muhammad ibn "Abdullah's scheme to keep the A 1 bin "Ali at Dam¬ 
mam, and on 25 June the tribe crossed to Bahrain in boats sent over by 
Muhammad ibn Khalifah. ^ 

The Persian War of 1856-7 and the presence of a British expeditionary 
force on the Persian coast from the end of 1856 until the early months of 1858 
had a sobering effect upon the politics of the Arabian shore. Trouble did not 
break out again in Bahrain waters until the late summer of 1859 when it was 
brought on, as before, by the activities of Muhammad ibn "Abdullah and his 
Wahhabi backers, though not without some provocation from Muhammad 
ibn Khalifah. As early as the spring of 1857 the Bahrain chief had suspended 
payment of the revenues assigned to Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah by the agree¬ 
ment of 1855, and he threatened to confiscate outright the estates from which 
the revenues were drawn unless the renegade chieftain submitted to him.^ 
Though Captain Jones tried hard to persuade Muhammad ibn Khalifah to 
abide by the agreement, the Bahrain ruler ignored the requests and continued 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 125, enclos. to Sec. Letter 26 of 16 Apr. 1856, 
Jones to Anderson, 14 Nov. and 27 Dec. 1855 (Nos. 80 and loi Pol. Dept.), and Resolution 
of Board, 8 Apr. 1856. 

2 Same series and volume, enclos. to Sec. Letter 45 of 25 June 1856, Jones to Anderson, 
16 May 1856 (No. 12 Sec. Dept.), 

3 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 126, enclos. to Sec. Letter 72 of 30 Sept. 1856, 
Jones to Anderson, 14 July 1856 (No. 16 Sec. Dept.). 

Same series, vol. 131, enclos. to Sec. Letter 120 of 10 June 1857, Jones to Anderson, 
23 Apr. 1857 (No. 257 Sec. Dept.). 
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on his course of provocation, confident that the Resident would not withdraw 
his protection from Bahrain or side with his enemies. He carried his threat to 
confiscate Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah's estates into execution in 1858, and 
went on to harry his shipping off the Hasa coast. Early in 1859 he openly 
defied the Amir Faisal by proclaiming that henceforth he would no longer 
pay zakat to him. Insults of this nature were not likely to be taken lightly by 
Faisal, especially at this time, when his power in Arabia had been enhanced 
by the death the previous year of his principal rival, the Sharif of Mecca, 
Muhammad ibn 'Aun. Early in the summer of 1859 orders to the 

Governor of Hasa, Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Sudairi, to help Muhammad 
ibn 'Abdullah prepare for an invasion of Bahrain, and to lend him 1,000 men 
to help him accomplish it. 

Reports of the preparations going on at Dammam and Qatif reached Jones 
at intervals over the next few months, and they led him in September to send 
the steam corvette Falkland across the Gulf to give encouragement to the 
inhabitants of Bahrain. He also wrote to Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah, telling 
him to abandon any plans he might have for the invasion of Bahrain, and to 
Faisal, asking him to withdraw his support from the renegade shaikh. Muham¬ 
mad ibn 'Abdullah, in reply, denied that he harboured any hostile intentions 
towards Bahrain. Jones did not believe him, and in the third week of Sep¬ 
tember he reinforced Falkland with the steamer Semiramis and the schooner 
Mahi, On 21 September the squadron visited Dammam, where the com¬ 
mander of Semiramis had an interview with Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah. The 
rebel chieftain said that now that he could see for himself that the British 
Government were determined to defend Bahrain, he would abandon his 
preparations for attacking it, and he gave Semiramis^s commander a written 
undertaking to this effect. 

Jones did not consider the assurance good enough, and at the beginning of 
October he issued a notification, declaring Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah an 
enemy of the peace of the Gulf, and directing the Gulf squadron to seize his 
vessels and those of his adherents wherever they might be found at sea. The 
Resident also recommended to the Government of Bombay that the pro¬ 
scription should be followed up by the forcible removal of the outlaw from 
Dammam, without overmuch consideration being paid to the feelings of 
Faisal ibn Turki. Jones was extremely critical of what he considered to be 
the 'undue deference’ paid of late years to the Amir’s susceptibilities, a 
deference which he found particularly difficult to understand in view of the 
fact that, in the past, the consequences of the extension of Wahhabi influence 
had almost invariably been 'devastating and destructive in the highest de¬ 
gree’. If Wahhabi influence continued to spread, he said, it could well result 
in the establishment of an Ottoman imperium in imperio in eastern Arabia. 

* [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec, Letters^ vol. 142, enclos. to Sec. Letter 13 of 27 Mar. i860, 
Commander W. Balfour to Commander W. B. Selby (Senior I.N. Officer in the Gulf), 26 Sept. 
1859. 
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. . . Whether His Highness is an independent actor for the extension of Wahabee 
dominion again, or merely the Agent of Turkish or Egyptian ministers, with the 
view to reclaiming the Gulf ports as possessions of the Ottoman Empire, is as yet 
uncertain. But the fact of a desire for aggrandizement in this quarter in one or the 
other is patent, and, moreover, the predilection is of long standing. In any case, 
now that the decline of Turkey has rendered her incapable of effectively administer¬ 
ing her provinces contiguous to her capital, it should be, and I believe it is, our policy 
to discountenance any pretensions on her part for the reappropriation of territories 
so distant as these. ^ 

Several acts of piracy, Jones pointed out, had lately been committed off the 
Hasa coast as a direct result of the preparations made at Qatif and Dammam 
for the invasion. If no reparation was afforded for these crimes by FaisaFs 
government, Jones suggested, reprisals should be taken against these ports 
and their shipping without delay.^ 

Faisal replied to Jones’s letter of early September at the beginning of 
November. He made no attempt to conceal the fact that his governor in Hasa 
had helped Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah to prepare for an attack on Bahrain. On 
the contrary, he maintained that such an attack had been rendered necessary 
by Muhammad ibn Khalifah’s harassment of Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah, 
and by his oppression of Faisal’s subjects in the Qatar peninsula. ‘You are 
aware’, Faisal wrote, ‘that Bahrein belongs to the Wahabee Ameer, was 
founded by him; the orders in force in the Island emanated from him; and 
the amount of religious tithe it had to pay was regulated by him, as is known 
and notorious in all quarters.’^ By intervening to prevent the launching of the 
invasion, Faisal declared, Jones had meddled in matters that were no concern 
of his. ‘. . . In accordance with treaties between the Wahabee Ameer and the 
Sultan Abdul Mejid there are matters which everyone is precluded from inter¬ 
meddling with unless on special grounds .’4 Similar treaties, Faisal claimed, 
had been in existence between him and the British Government for some time, 
and previous Residents had not interfered when he had had occasion to punish 
his ‘subjects’ in Bahrain for non-payment of zakat.^ 

There seemed little use in Jones’s trying, as Kemball and Hennell had tried 
before him, to convince Faisal that the ‘treaties’ he referred to were no more 
than communications, informing him of the objects of British policy in the 
Gulf and asking for his co-operation in securing them. The Resident confined 
his reply, therefore, to informing the Amir that the British Government’s 
only interest in the quarrel of Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah with Muhammad 
ibn Khalifah was to preserve the peace at sea and to prevent the subver¬ 
sion of Bahrain’s independence by outside powers. ‘. . . We recognize the 
independence of Bahrein under the Rulers submitted to by the people,’ Jones 
wrote, ‘and are prepared to oppose all foreign agency, in which that of Your 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Jones to Anderson, 4 Oct. 1859 (N’o. 407 Sec. Dept.). 

2 Ibid. 

3 Same series, volume, and collection, Faisal to Jones, 7 Rabi* ii, 1276/3 Nov. 1859. 

4 Ibid. s Ibid. 
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Highness is included, by every means in our power/^ The firm line taken by 
the Resident was upheld at Bombay, where the Governor-in-Council decided 
that the only way in which to end the recurrent crises over Bahrain would be 
to remove Muhammad ibn "Abdullah from Dammam for good. Such a step 
not only would restore the ruler of Bahrain's confidence in the British Govern¬ 
ment but would also serve to deter the Wahhabis and others from conspiring 
against him. Jones was therefore authorized in February i860 to move against 
Muhammad ibn "Abdullah as soon as he had sufficient naval forces at his 
disposal, to expel him and the other rebels from Dammam, and to resettle 
them either at Kuwait or on the Persian coast.^ 

The trouble was that Jones could not get hold of the cruisers to carry out 
these orders. The Indian Navy was then in a critical state: its future was un¬ 
certain, its officers were being summarily retired, and its ships were scattered 
over the length and breadth of the Eastern Seas, from Singapore to Suez. So 
serious was the shortage of vessels that it had barely been possible for the 
Government of Bombay to keep up communication with the Gulf, let alone 
spare ships for special service there. Jones had only been able to send off his 
dispatches reporting the planned invasion of Bahrain in the late summer and 
early autumn of 1859 through the chance visit of a vessel of the Royal Navy 
to Bushire, and even then the dispatches did not arrive at the Presidency until 
February i860. The orders sent to him in consequence did not reach him 
until April i860. By then the whole situation regarding Bahrain had been 
transformed by the perverse behaviour of Muhammad ibn Khalifah, the 
island’s ruler. 

Implicit in the protection afforded Muhammad ibn Khalifah by the British 
Government against the Wahhabis was an understanding that he himself 
should not disturb the peace of the Gulf, and, in particular, that he should do 
nothing to provoke the Amir Faisal. This restraint on his conduct was not to 
Muhammad ibn Khalifah’s taste: now that Muhammad ibn "Abdullah and his 
followers at Dammam had been rendered harmless by the British intervention 
of September 1859, Muhammad ibn Khalifah wanted to push his advantage 
to the limit and crush the fugitives completely. At the outset of i860 he began 
harassing shipping again in Hasa waters, especially off Dammam, and in 
March a party from Bahrain made a descent on the Hasa coast and made off 
with nearly 100 camels. Reprimanded by Jones for his reckless behaviour, 
Muhammad ibn Khalifah turned spiteful and began to make life miserable 
for the British Indian traders resident on Bahrain, bullying them and extort¬ 
ing money from them. Warnings from Jones to cease his intimidation of the 
banians only goaded the shaikh to further cruelties, and it became clear that 
he had no intention of listening to any of the Resident’s protests. The reason 
for his boldness soon became apparent. Aware that he would eventually be 

^ [I.O.] Enclos, to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 142, enclos. to Sec. Letter 13 of 27 Mar. i860, 
Jones to Faisal, 29 Nov. 1859. 

2 Same series, volume, and collection, Resolution of Board, 15 Feb, i860. 
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brought to task for his piratical behaviour and for his oppression of British 
subjects, Muhammad ibn Khalifah had decided to escape both the retribution 
and the irksome surveillance of the British Government by placing himself 
under Turkish or Persian protection.^ 

Early in 1859, at the first sign of impending trouble from Faisal, he had 
written to the vali of Baghdad, 'Omar Pasha, indicating that he would like to 
place his territories under the protection of the Ottoman Sultan. 'Omar Pasha 
had responded by sending an envoy to him in March 1859. No sooner had he 
set foot on Bahrain than two emissaries arrived from Shiraz, bearing an in¬ 
vitation from the Prince-Governor of Fars to the shaikh to seek Persian aid 
in the event of his being molested by the British or anyone else.^ Faced with a 
choice of would-be protectors, Muhammad ibn Khalifah would appear to 
have decided to keep them both at bay until such time as he might need one 
or the other of them. Whether or not he had judged that time to have come 
by March i860, the fact is that, in that month, the clerk stationed by the 
Persian Foreign Ministry at Bushire, Mirza Mehdi, sailed for Bahrain, after 
having given out that he was going on a mission to the Amir Faisal to arrange 
for the safe passage of Persian pilgrims to Mecca. It was a poor deception for 
it was well known that a Wahhabi agent came to Bushire every year for that 
very purpose. It was more likely, if Mirza Mehdi really was going to Riyadh, 
that he was under orders to proceed there should his mission to Bahrain prove 
unsatisfactory. Wahhabi emissaries had paid several visits to Bushire in recent 
months, and some plan may have been in the wind for a joint Wahhabi- 
Persian enterprise against Bahrain.^ 

Mirza Mehdi arrived at Bahrain at the end of the month. He presented the 
shaikh with a kheVat from the Prince-Governor of Fars, and a firman and 
jewelled sword from the Shah. Muhammad ibn Khalifah, in his turn, publicly 
announced the submission of Bahrain to Persia, and he had the Persian flag 
run up over his palace at Muharraq. He later confirmed his submission in 
letters addressed to the Shah and the Prince-Governor of Fars, in which he 
declared that ‘it is as clear as the dazzling sun that the islands of Bahreyn are 
a part of the lands of the dominions of the exalted (Persian) State, and also 
that we are the subjects and servants of the exalted State'. In token of his 
submission Muhammad ibn Khalifah promised to pay an annual tribute to 
Persia and to fly the Persian flag.^ 

* [I.O.] Enclos. to BoTnbay Sec. Lettersy vol. 142, enclos. to Sec. Letter 25 of 22 June i860, 
Jones to Anderson, 2 Feb., 14 Apr., and 7 May i860 (Nos. 41, 118, and 2A Sec. Dept.). 

2 Same series, vol. 141, enclos. to Sec. Letter 86 of 26 Nov. 1859, Jones to Anderson, 30 Mar. 
1859 (No. 136 Sec. Dept.). Jones remarked at the time that Muhammad ibn Khalifah's 
conduct was ‘marked by the same duplicity which has characterised all. his transactions, 
whether with us or with any state whose authorities may prove useful, should necessity compel 
him personally at any time to claim assistance or seek an asylum from those who are con¬ 
tiguous to him* (loc. cit.). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. LetterSy vol. 142, enclos. to Sec. Letter 25 of 22 June i860, 
Jones to Rawlinson (H.B.M. Minister, Tehran), 15 Mar. i860. ... 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Precis of intelligence by Hajji Jasim (Res. Agent, 
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A few days after he had made these declarations he was visited by two 
Turkish officials from Baghdad. They had come in response to a second offer 
by Muhammad ibn Khalifah to submit to the Porte, made to 'Omar Pasha 
towards the close of 1859. The lapse of time between the making of the offer 
and the Turkish response was due to the fact that 'Omar Pasha had left for 
Constantinople by the time that Muhammad’s messenger reached Baghdad, 
with the result that the messenger had to await the arrival of his successor for 
an answer. The new vali, Mustapha Nuri Pasha, accepted the shaikh’s offer, 
and in the middle of March he sent one of his officers, Muhammad Beg, to 
Bahrain. Muhammad Beg was joined at Basra by a second officer, and the two 
of them reached Bahrain on 22 April. Muhammad ibn Khalifah greeted them 
with the news that they were too late: he had already been promised the pro¬ 
tection he desired by the Persians. However, he said, he was prepared to listen 
to what they had to say since they had come a long way to see him. Tf you 
have the power to make the same promises as the Persians did,’ he told them, 
‘and keep far from me Ben Saood, the affairs of the English, and others, and 
bring me a Rukum from the Sultan himself, not like the one you have brought 
me from the Pasha of Baghdad, I will become your dependant.’^ When asked 
by the Turks whether in making this offer he was not contravening his en¬ 
gagement with the Persians, Muhammad ibn Khalifah replied: ‘I have given 
them no binding promises. If they can do what I desire I shall be on their 
side; otherwise they have nothing to do with me, and as to their flag, a slave 
can haul it down. I shall be on the side of him who is stronger.’^ It took the 
Turkish envoys only two day to convince him that he had more to gain from 
being an Ottoman, than he had from being a Persian, dependant. They left 
on 24 April, taking with them a present of horses for Mustapha Nuri Pasha 
and a letter, sealed by Muhammad ibn Khalifah and his brother 'Ali, acknow¬ 
ledging themselves to be Turkish subjects and agreeing to pay an annual 
tribute of $M.T. 7,000. The Persian flag was hauled down from the staff 
outside the palace at Muharraq, the Turkish flag was run up, and Mirza 
Mehdi was told that there was no point in his remaining longer on Bahrain. 
He replied that he would not leave until he had had instructions from his 
government to do so.^ 

The immediate problem posed for Jones by the transactions at Muharraq 
was how far they affected his orders to evict the fugitives from Dammam and 
to assure Muhammad ibn Khalifah of the British Government’s continued 

Bahrain), 13-19 Ramadan 1276/6-12 Apr. i860. For the texts of the letters to the Prince- 
Governor and the Shah, dated 17 and 20 Ramadan 1276/10 and 13 Apr. i860, respectively, 
see [I.O.] Home Correspondence (Secret), vol. 63. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 142, enclos. to Sec. Letter 25 of 22 June i860, 
Precis of intelligence by Hajji Jasim, 29 Ramadan 1276/22 Apr. i860. ^ Ibid. 

3 Same series, volume, and collection, Hajji Jasim to Jones, 3 Shawwal 1276/25 Apr. i860; 
and same series, vol. 143, enclos. to Sec. Letter 30 of 23 July i860, R. Rogers (Officiating 
Vice-Consul, Basra) to J. M. Hyslop (Officiating Consul-General, Baghdad), 9 Apr. i860 
(No, 37), and enclos. to Sec. Letter 31 of 6 Aug. i860, Rogers to Hyslop, 16 May i860 (No. 

46). 
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concern for his welfare. Jones did not take the transactions themselves very 
seriously. ‘. . . He [Muhammad ibn Khalifah] has as often wooed the British, 
the Turkish and the Persian Governments when in difficulty, and as often 
cast them off when done with, as he has the many daughters of his subjects, 
who have been victims to his salacious appetite.’^ Before proceeding against 
the fugitives at Dammam, however, Jones thought that he had better find 
out exactly what had taken place between Muhammad ibn Khalifah and his 
Persian and Turkish visitors. The Resident left Bushire at the beginning of 
May with the full Gulf squadron —Falklandy Semiramisy Tigris, and Mahi— 
and arrived off Muharraq on 3 May. Not a sign of welcome greeted him, and 
his invitation to the shaikh to meet him aboard Semiramis was not answered. 
Even when Jones sent him word through the Residency Agent of the Bombay 
Government’s decision to remove Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah from Dammam, 
he failed to acknowledge the Resident’s presence. Reluctantly, for he would 
have dearly liked to leave Muhammad ibn Khalifah with some sign of his dis¬ 
pleasure, Jones ordered the squadron to weigh for Bushire. The eviction of 
the refugees from Dammam would clearly have to wait until the Government 
of Bombay had had time to ponder the implications of Muhammad ibn Khali- 
fah’s behaviour.2 

In the meantime, it seemed to Jones, the Persian Government might well 
be asked for an explanation of their action in sending Mirza Mehdi to Bahrain 
to receive the shaikh’s submission, when they were well aware of the British 
Government’s policy regarding his status. As Jones was forbidden, under a 
standing order, to make any approach to the Persian Government, or even to 
the subordinate government at Shiraz, on subjects not directly concerned with 
the Residency at Bushire, he placed the matter in the hands of the British 
Minister at Tehran, Sir Henry Rawlinson. Though he had no doubt, he 
wrote to Rawlinson, that Muhammad ibn Khalifah was simply using the 
Persians for his own ends, the alacrity with which the Persian Government 
had responded to his overtures indicated that they were ready to take advan¬ 
tage of any opportunity which might arise to embarrass the British authorities 
in the Gulf. This was hardly surprising, since the Persians were still smart¬ 
ing from their defeat in the war of 1856-7 and were continually seeking outlets 
for their resentment at that defeat. The new Prince-Governor of Ears, Sultan 
Murad Mirza, who had had the laurels of his victory at Herat stripped from 
him by the British Government, was driven by an almost maniacal hatred of 
Britain, and since his arrival at Shiraz he had done his best to defame and 
degrade the Residency at Bushire. He was assisted in this object, strangely 
enough, by the policy of conciliation adopted by Britain towards Persia after 
1857. One of the fruits of this policy had been an order given to Jones by 
the envoy at Tehran, at the request of the Persian Government, to direct 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 142, enclos. to Sec. Letter 25 of 22 June i860, 
Jones to Rawlinson, 18 Apr. i860 (Private), 

2 Same series, volume, and collection, Jones to Anderson, 7 May i860 (No. 2A Sec. Dept.). 
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any correspondence which he might have with the central government to the 
Foreign Ministry official stationed at Bushire, Mirza Mehdi. As Jones pointed 
out at the time, the effect of this order was to place the Political Resident in the 
Gulf on the same level as a mere clerk, and it had doubtless contributed to 
Mirza Mehdi^s success at Bahrain, since it enabled him to represent himself 
as the equal of the Resident. Thus, Jones wrote to Rawlinson in April i860: 

For my part, I have for some time past seen a disposition on the part of all Persian 
authorities in this quarter to decry our influence and prestige in all Mahomedan 
tracts and in this sea in particular. They could not effect this while the Political 
Resident maintained his status and it has therefore been an object with every 
Persian to undermine this officer’s position. My despatches since the war have ex¬ 
posed this inimical feeling, and Sultan Murad Mirza’s behaviour, recently brought 
to notice, only set the seal to what before had been unsuccessfully attempted. The 
results of concession I had long ago foreseen, and the present acts of Mirza Mehdi 
and the Sheikh of Bahrein are the first fruits of the Prince-Governor of Fars’ 
superior talents for ingenuity and intrigue under the mask of state reforms.^ 

Rawlinson was on the verge of leaving for England when Jones’s request 
reached him, and his first reaction was to express his annoyance that he should 
have been troubled at such a time by so paltry a matter. Someone, he told 
Jones tartly in reply, was always laying claim to Bahrain: if it wasnot the Wah¬ 
habis, then it was the Turks or the Persians. Jones knew what his standing 
orders from the Government of India were on the subject: ‘Hostilities against 
Bahrein from any quarter are to be repelled by us by force of arms; whilst the 
voluntary tender of the Sheikh’s allegiance to any other power, so long as it is 
not followed up by military occupation, is to be ignored as of no practical im¬ 
portance.’^ Rawlinson found Jones’s tracing of Mirza Mehdi’s mission to the 
orders recently given him not to correspond directly with the Prince-Governor 
of Pars or the central government ‘in the last degree forced and illogical’. 

Persia has put forward a claim to sovereignty over Bahrein for many years past, and 
in spite of our direct refusal to recognize the validity of such a claim has never 
withdrawn it. It is a standing order, indeed, at Shiraz to advance and realize that 
claim whenever an opportunity may offer; and the Prince, in his recent despatch of 
Mirza Mehdi to the Island, has been undoubtedly acting under instructions from 
the central government, which, however, were issued before my arrival in the 
country. ... I think it proper, therefore, distinctly to repudiate the responsibility 
which you desire to impose upon Her Majesty’s Mission in this matter, and leave 
you to explain the unsatisfactory state of your relations with the Sheikh of Bahrein 
on other grounds. I have not thought it necessary to address any formal protest to 
the Persian Government against the proceedings of Mirza Mehdi.... Such a protest 
would give to these proceedings a more serious character than I desire to attach to 
them .3 . 

* [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 142, enclos, to Sec. Letter 25 of 22 June i860, 
Jones to Rawlinson, 18 Apr. i860 (Private). 

^ Same series, vol. 143, enclos. to Sec. Letter 37 of ii Sept, i860, Rawlinson to Jones, 
4 May i860 (No. 16). „ 3 
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At the same time, however, Rawlinson could not entirely ignore the Resident’s 
request, and so he pointed out informally to the Shah’s ministers that the 
proclamation of Persian sovereignty over Bahrain, without the means of 
realizing it or of meeting its responsibilities, merely invited ridicule and could 
prove embarrassing to the Shah. ‘I have further pointed out’, he informed 
Jones, ‘that under no possible circumstances can the British Government be 
expected to concur in the proposed transfer of the sovereignty of Bahrein to 
the Persian Crown, since we have contracted engagements with the Arab 
Sheikhs of the island as independent Chiefs, and since the maintenance of 
their independence is indispensable to the successful working of those plans 
of maritime peace in the Persian Gulf which we have been at so much pains 
and expense to establish.’^ 

Rawlinson was not being completely fair or honest to Jones. Certainly 
Jones was not the most tactful or the most able Resident that had been 
appointed to Bushire, but he was not as much at fault over the Bahrain issue, 
or the activities of Mirza Mehdi and Sultan Murad Mirza, as Rawlinson made 
him out to be. Rawlinson’s view of the Resident’s relations with the local 
authorities in Pars was necessarily coloured by his responsibility for the con¬ 
duct of British relations with Persia as a whole, and it was only natural that 
he should not welcome any complication of those relations by disputes be¬ 
tween the Resident and the subordinate government at Shiraz. But he could 
not entirely disregard what had gone on at Bahrain, and after a few days’ 
reflection he decided that something more than an informal warning to the 
Shah’s ministers was called for. In the second week of May he gave the Shah’s 
principal minister, Farrukh Khan, ‘a confidential communication’ to lay 
before the Shah, in which he stated: ‘Her Majesty’s Government would look 
with much disfavour at the present time on any renewed attempt upon the 
part of Persia to interfere with the independence of Bahrein, whether such 
interference arose from the intrigues or aggressive designs of the Persian 
authorities, or upon the unsolicited invitation of the Chief.’^ Further than this 
Rawlinson did not want to go, for reasons which he explained to the Foreign 
Secretary, Lord John Russell. ‘. . . If the Persian Government proposes to 
realize the claim which it has for so long a time advanced to the sovereignty 
of Bahrein, so as to have any practical effect, it must proceed either by 
sending troops to the Island or by calling on the British authorities to desist 
from any further direct communications with the Chief; and in either of these 
cases the remedy would lie in our own hands.’ If a Persian expedition were 
sent against Bahrain, it would be intercepted by the Gulf squadron. If less 
forceful measures were taken to assert Persian sovereignty over the island, 
they could be ignored and the shaikh informed that he would be held to the 
strict observance of his engagements with the British Government. Until one 

* Ibid. 

® [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf^ vol. 115, Rawlinson to Lord John Russell (For. Secy.), 10 May 
i860 (No. 77). 
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or the other of these contingencies occurred, Rawlinson believed, it would serve 
no good purpose to engage in discussions about Bahrain at Tehran, which 
could lead to possible interference by other powers, and even, eventually, to 
their meddling in Gulf affairs.^ 

Rawlinson left for England on 17 May. Before he left he informed the 
Persian Government that he had referred the question of Bahrain to London, 
and he was assured in return that orders had been sent to Sultan Murad 
Mirza to take no further steps regarding the island but to await instructions 
from Tehran.^ It was not the best time at which to obtain a decision in 
London on policy towards Persia over Bahrain. Control of the Persian mis¬ 
sion had been transferred from the Foreign Office to the newly created India 
Office in 1858, when the India Office took over the functions of the Board of 
Control on the termination of the East India Company’s charter and the 
transfer of the government of India to the Crown. Rawlinson had been the 
India Office’s appointee to the legation at Tehran in 1858, and he was now 
being recalled as a consequence of a recent decision to bring the legation back 
under the control of the Foreign Office. The Foreign Secretary, Russell, in 
the absence of any strong expression of opinion on the subject of Bahrain by 
the India Office, instructed the new envoy to Tehran, Charles Alison, not to 
discuss it with the Persian Government. If the Shah or his ministers should 
bring it up, Alison was to confine himself to expressing regret at Persia’s 
recent proceedings towards the island, and to informing the Shah that the 
British Government intended to hold the shaikh strictly to his engagements as 
an independent ruler .3 

Before Alison reached Tehran on 17 July the charge d’affaires of the 
legation. Major Lewis Pelly, had engaged in conversations with the Shah’s 
ministers on Bahrain. Pelly had been political secretary to Sir James Outram 
during the Persian campaign, and he had afterwards become Secretary of Lega¬ 
tion at Tehran under Rawlinson. He knew little about Gulf politics and less 
about Bahrain. Nevertheless, he did not hesitate to accept an invitation from 
Farrukh Khan, barely three weeks after Rawlinson’s departure, to discuss the 
Bahrain question. At a meeting on 6 June Farrukh Khan told Pelly that a 
request had been received from the ruler of Bahrain for military aid. In the 
present amicable state of Anglo-Persian relations, Farrukh said, he was very 
reluctant to grant the request. There was a danger, however, that the intrigues 
of the shaikh and others might lend colour to suspicions that a Persian occupa¬ 
tion of Bahrain was in contemplation, which, in turn, might lead the Resident 
in the Gulf to make a demonstration of force, thereby embroiling their two 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 115, Rawlinson to Lord John Russell (For. Secy.), 
10 May i860 (No. 77). 2 ibid. 

3 [I.O.] Home Corresp, (Sec.), vol, 54, Russell to Alison, 5 July i860 (No. 48). The India 
Office view was expressed in a memorandum by J. W. Kaye, the assistant secretary in the 
Political and Secret Department, on 21 June, which concluded that the best course would be 
to ignore the activities of Persia altogether, and to hold the shaikh to his engagements. (See 
same series and volume.) 
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governments. The last thing that he wanted, said Farrukh, was a clash of arms 
in the Gulf, but unfortunately the Prince of Shiraz was of a very warlike dis¬ 
position and the Shah was very sensitive on matters affecting the distant parts 
of his empire. Would Felly, therefore, he asked, send instructions to the 
Resident not to take any action should Sultan Murad Mirza be so rash as to 
make a move in the direction of Bahrain, but to refer the question instead to 
the legation at Tehran? For his part, Farrukh added, he would see to it that 
orders were sent to Shiraz, as he had promised Rawlinson, directing the 
Prince not to take any steps to implement Persia’s claim to sovereignty over 
Bahrain until the decision of the British Government regarding that claim 
was made known. ^ 

Pelly replied that he would be glad to do as Farrukh had asked, and that 
same day he wrote to Jones, informing him of the substance of his conversa¬ 
tion with the Persian minister, and adding, 'I consider that even if there 
should be any semblance of a military occupation of Bahrein by Persian 
troops it would, under the friendly relations at present subsisting between 
the Courts of Tehran and London, be advisable that you should forward 
intelligence of the fact by special courier to this mission, and thence receive 
further instructions before proceeding to repel the occupation by force of 
arms, or in any other way to commit the English Government to hostilities 
against that of Persia.’^ 

These instructions ran directly counter to the standing instructions of the 
Government of India on Bahrain, which were that the island should be de¬ 
fended against attack ‘from any quarter’. They also conflicted with the views 
expressed by Rawlinson only a month previously, of which Pelly should have 
been aware. Moreover, Pelly had no authority to send orders of this nature to 
Jones. Although the Resident was required to conform to the instructions 
of the British Minister at Tehran on all matters pertaining to Persia, the 
Minister had no power to advise or command the Resident on anything con¬ 
cerning relations with the maritime Arabian states. If Pelly did not know that 
Rawlinson had suspended all discussion of Bahrain until the views of the 
Foreign Office were known, then he should have known. If he knew and ignored 
the fact, then he was being extremely foolish in allowing himself to be drawn 
into discussions, and in not realizing that the Persians were trying to improve 
their negotiating position before the British Government made known their 
decision. When Farrukh Khan had promised Rawlinson that nothing more 
would be done regarding Bahrain until the results of Rawlinson’s reference 
to London were known, he was not aware that Muhammad ibn Khalifah 
had repudiated his profession of allegiance to Persia and declared himself 
an Ottoman dependant. When the news of his defection reached Tehran it 
became a matter of urgency for the Shah’s ministers to offset it by reasserting 

* [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf^ vol. 115, Pelly to Russell, 7 June i860 (No. 95). 

2 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 143, enclos, to Sec. Letter 37 of ii Sept, i860, 
Pelly to Jones, 6 June i860 (No. 21). 
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Persia’s claim in some concrete way, preferably by the dispatch of troops from 
Pars to Bahrain. It was not the intrigues of Muhammad ibn Khalifah which 
Farrukh Khan feared would lend colour to suspicions that a Persian occupa¬ 
tion of the island was imminent, but the actions of his own government. 
Hence his conversation with Pelly and his attempt, through the medium of 
the charge d’affaires, to neutralize the Gulf squadron. 

Unaware of these undercurrents, Pelly readily accepted an invitation from 
the Foreign Minister, Mirza Sa'id Khan, on 8 June to continue the discussions 
on Bahrain. ‘The invitation’, Pelly observed with pleasure, ‘was accompanied 
by one of the Royal carriages with six horses—a rather marked compli¬ 
ment. . . .’^ Mirza Sa'id Khan, when they met, told him that the Shah feared 
an attack upon Bahrain by ‘the Arabs of the Gulf’, following the shaikh’s sub¬ 
mission to Persia. As the Shah had undertaken, out of consideration for the 
British Government, not to take any further steps for the present to manifest 
his sovereignty over Bahrain, he could not send troops for its defence. Would 
Pelly, therefore, the Foreign Minister asked, instruct the Resident to maintain 
the maritime peace pending the adjustment of Persia’s claim? The incon¬ 
gruity of the request was patent even to Pelly. The Persian Government, he 
observed to Mirza Sahd Khan, after saying that Britain should abstain from 
interference in Bahrain’s affairs, were now asking her to defend the island 
against the Arabs. Would it not be better if Persia were simply to lower her 
flag and retire? To this the Foreign Minister replied that Persia was now 
committed with respect to Bahrain. He thought that the position regarding 
the island should remain as it was until the ambassador whom the Shah in¬ 
tended shortly sending to England should arrive there and settle the matter. 
Meanwhile, he thought that it would be better for all parties if the Resident 
were to continue to be responsible for the police of the Gulf. Though not 
entirely convinced by the argument, Pelly agreed to instruct the Resident 
along these lines. Four days later he was received in audience by the Shah and 
treated in a very complimentary fashion. As he was leaving, Farrukh Khan 
confided to him that ‘fresh instructions of the most emphatic character should 
at once be forwarded to the Prince-Governor of Fars positively forbidding 
any movement or any semblance of a movement in respect of the Island of 
Bahrein’.^ 

Flattered by these attentions, and anxious to show that he could be equally 
accommodating, Pelly wrote that day to Jones: 

The Persian Government are under some apprehension lest the altered political 
aspect of the Island of Bahrein, should induce the neighbouring Arabs to imagine it 
was now in their option to attack the Island without fear of repulsion by the British 
authorities. But Sir Henry Rawlinson's letter of May 4th . . . has already apprised 
you that such an attack would be opposed as heretofore on our part by force of 
arms. For, although for special and exceptional reasons it may be, and in my 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, vol. 115, Pelly to Russell, 9 June i860 (No. 97). 

^ Ibid., and postscript dated 12 June i860, 
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opinion is, expedient that no active measures should be taken in respect to Persian 
proceedings in the Island of Bahrein, pending the arrival of further instructions 
from Her Majesty’s Government, yet these reasons do not apply to an attack made 
by the Arabs, and I again beg, therefore, that unless in the case of the Persians you 
will consider the standing orders of the Indian Government as still being in force.^ 

It was hard for Jones to know what to make of such an order, which, in any 
case, Pelly had no authority to give him. Rawlinson*s letter to him of 4 May 
had been concerned with a possible Persian attack on Bahrain, not an Arab 
one, and Rawlinson had reminded Jones that the orders of the Government of 
India on this score were clear and precise, viz. ‘hostilities against Bahrein 
from any quarter are to be repelled by us by forceh^ Now Pelly was making an 
exception of the very eventuality which these orders had originally been 
designed to meet. Apart from this, Pelly's orders to Jones were irrelevant to 
the actual situation respecting Bahrain. There were no signs of any impending 
attack on the island by the fugitive A 1 Khalifah at Dammam. Muhammad ibn 
Khalifah was now describing himself as an Ottoman, not a Persian, subject, 
and Turkish flags were flying on all the principal forts on Bahrain and on 
Bahrain vessels. Indeed, the only real danger in which the island stood was 
that Muhammad ibn Khalifah, in his arrogance, might pick a quarrel with 
the Amir Faisal.^ 

Much though the Government of Bombay would have liked to take a strong 
line over Bahrain, especially with respect to Persians pretensions, their hands 
were tied by the fact that the dispute over the island had been referred to 
London. They were also influenced by the necessity to consider British rela¬ 
tions with both Persia and Turkey. As a consequence, they instructed Jones 
early in September i860 ‘not to interfere with any occupation of Bahrein 
either by Persia or Turkey, further than by protest and by an intimation that 
the subject has been remitted for consideration by Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment’They also told him, however, that he was not to allow Muhammad ibn 
Khalifah to use his alleged dependence on Turkey or Persia as a cloak for 
aggression, particularly against tribes under British protection. ‘Any menaces 
of this nature . . . will be immediately curbed by a peremptory expression of 
the Resident’s will, supported, if necessary, by a naval demonstration.’s The 
Governor-in-Council expressed his feelings strongly on the Bahrain issue in 
a dispatch to the Secretary of State for India on ii September. 

It appears to this Government that the tranquility of the Persian Gulf, which has 
been so long preserved by the policy of the British Government, demands that 

* [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 143, enclos. to Sec. Letter 37 of n Sept, i860, 
Pelly to Jones, 12 June i860 (No. 22). ^ See above, p. 518. 

3 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. LetterSy vol. 143, enclos. to Sec. Letter 37 of ii Sept, i860, 
Jones to Anderson, z July i860 (No. 202 Sec. Dept.), and Jones to Alison, 16 July i860. 
Jones had obtained from the officiating consul-general at Baghdad copies of Muhammad ibn 
Khalifah’s letters to the vali of Baghdad which left no doubt of his submission to the Porte. 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Anderson to Jones, 8 Sept, i860 (No. 245 Sec. 
Dept.). 5 Ibid. 
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Bahrein should be regarded as subject neither to the Sublime Porte nor to Persia, 
but that its independence should be recognized while those engagements are main¬ 
tained which in the interests of commerce, humanity, and public security it has 
concluded with the British Government. The status quo appears to us to be the 
alternative suggested by every consideration of good policy in preference to a recog¬ 
nition of the claims either of Turkey or Persia, claims the establishment of which 
would lead to no good result to Bahrein, or to either of the contending powers, 
while to the best interests of the Maritime Tribes of Oman it would be disastrous.^ 

Throughout the sunumer and into the autumn of i860 Jones kept a cruiser 
lying off Bahrain to dissuade Muhammad ibn Khalifah from making a rash 
move in the direction of the Hasa coast or elsewhere. The cruiser also afforded 
protection to the British Indian traders on the island against oppression by 
the shaikh, and it kept watch on any movements that the Turks or the Persians 
might make. The vali of Baghdad made no effort to assert Turkish sovereignty 
over the shaikhdom during this period, presumably because the question had 
been referred to London and Constantinople. The Persians were less inclined 
to let the subject alone, despite their assurances to Rawlinson and Pelly. At 
the beginning of November Mirza Mehdi was relieved of his position as 
Persian Foreign Ministry representative at Bushire, and he sailed from the 
port, ostensibly on a tour of the Persian coast. Three weeks later he was re¬ 
ported to be in Bahrain. Muhammad ibn Khalifah, it was said, had welcomed 
him warmly and allotted him a stipend of $M.T. 150 per mensem^ which in¬ 
dicated that his stay was to be a lengthy one. It struck Jones as odd that 
the shaikh should have made such an arrangement, for only a fortnight earlier 
Jones had received letters from both him and his brother "Ali expressing in 
cordial terms their regard for him and their desire to see him again soon. 
According to the Residency Agent on Bahrain, the general falling off in trade 
and prosperity, which had been a consequence of the unsettled political state 
of the shaikhdom, had made the members of the ruling family anxious to 
return to British protection, and 'Ali was said to have gone so far as to 
threaten to desert his brother if he did not cease his flirtations with the Turks 
and the Persians. 'All’s letter to Jones bore this out. He had never, he wrote, 
willingly consented to the surrender of Bahrain’s sovereignty to either Persia 
or Turkey, and he wished to visit Jones at Bushire to see if an end could be 
made to both Persian and Turkish pretensions to the shaikhdom’s sovereignty. 
Though Jones’s first reaction was to ask 'AH to come to see him, so as to learn 
what was in his mind, he decided on reflection that Muhammad ibn Khalifah’s 
reception of Mirza Mehdi precluded him from entering into any discussions 
on a possible formal link between Bahrain and the British Government at 
this time. He confined himself, therefore, merely to reporting the shaikh’s 
approach to the Government of Bombay and to Charles Alison at Tehran.^ 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Letters Reed., vol. 35, Gov.-in-Coujicil to Secretary of State, ii Sept. 
i860 (No. 37 Sec. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos, to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 144, enclos. to Sec. Letter i of 12 Jan, 1861, 
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From the British point of view the situation over Bahrain was becoming 
intolerable. So long as Muhammad ibn Khalifah continued to hawk his shop¬ 
worn allegiance between Persia and Turkey the chances of holding him to 
account for any violations of the maritime peace he might commit grew less, 
and the possibility that the British Government might become embroiled with 
those powers increased. If either Persia or Turkey tried to give any substance 
to its claim to sovereignty, Muhammad ibn Khalifah was bound to appeal to 
the other for protection. The problem would not be resolved by the recogni¬ 
tion of either Persian or Turkish sovereignty over Bahrain: neither the Persians 
nor the Turks were capable of controlling the shaikh, and the only certain re¬ 
sult of such recognition would be to free him from the surveillance of the one 
power capable of controlling him, viz. Britain, When the cruisers Falkland and 
Elphinstone called at Bahrain in February 1861 they found both the Turkish 
and the Persian flags flying there. Muhammad ibn Khalifah told the cruisers^ 
commanders that the flags were of no consequence, but they were not to take 
this as implying that he had much regard for the British Government either. 
Why had they prevented him, he asked, from attacking the Wahhabi ports on 
the Hasa coast, and why were they so quick to redress the wrongs of others and 
so slow to pay any heed to his complaints ? He did not really expect an answer 
to his questions, he added with some scorn, since he understood that the 
British were so occupied with putting down constant disturbances in India 
that they were incapable of exercising any real authority in the Gulf.^ 

Muhammad ibn Khalifah did not know it but the British Government were 
at that moment deciding to end the unsatisfactory situation over Bahrain’s 
status, and to ensure that in the future its ruler adhered to his obligations to 
respect the peace at sea. In December i860 the Government of Bombay had 
again expressed the opinion to the India Oflace that Bahrain’s independence 
should be formally recognized.^ Their advice was accepted, and on 18 Feb¬ 
ruary 1861 the Secretary of State, Sir Charles Wood, wrote to the new Gover¬ 
nor of Bombay, Sir George Clerk: ‘. . . Her Majesty’s Government concur in 
the views expressed . . ., and more especially in the opinion “that Bahrein 
should be regarded as independent and as subject neither to Turkey nor to 
Persia ”.’3 All that was needed now was an opportunity to make this decision 
known to the parties concerned, and Muhammad ibn Khalifah provided that 
opportunity himself in the spring of 1861 by behaving exactly as the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay had predicted he would. Confident that his soi-disant 
dependence upon Turkey and Persia would protect him from retribution, 
he blockaded the Hasa coast and harried the trade and pearl fisheries of 

Jones to Anderson, 9, 10, and 30 Nov. i860 (Nos. 344, 348, and 369 Sec. Dept.), and to 
Alison, 30 Nov. i860 (No. 368 Sec. Dept.). 

* Same series and volume, enclos. to Sec. Letter 10 of 12 Apr. i86o, Jones to Anderson, 
27 Feb. 1861 (No. 10 Sec. Dept.). 

- [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec, Letters^ vol. 144, enclos. to Sec, Letter i of 12 Jan. 1861, 
Resolution of Board, 20 Dec. 1860^ 

^ [I.O.] Secret Letters to India, vol. i, Wood to Clerk, i8 Feb. 1861 (No. 2 Sec. Dept.). 
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Dammam and Qatif. Seven vessels—from Kuwait, Bushire, Lingah, and the 
Trucial Coast—were seized by his war dhows in Hasa waters and taken to 
Bahrain. He also began to turn the screw harder on British Indian traders in 
Bahrain, forcing many of them to flee the shaikhdom. Among them was the 
Residency Agent, whose life Muhammad ibn Kdialifah had threatened. 

The time had obviously come for a reckoning with the A 1 Khalifah ruler. 
Ordering the Gulf squadron to rendezvous at Bahrain, Jones sailed from Bu¬ 
shire in the war-steamer Auckland in the third week of May, and arrived off 
Muharraq Island on 18 May. For ten days he tried to induce Muhammad ibn 
Khalifah to lift his blockade of the Hasa coast and to stop his persecution of 
British Indian subjects. It was to no avail. The shaikh was so contemptuous 
of British power, and so buoyed up with Persian promises, including one of 
the imminent arrival of French warships to support him, that he would take 
no notice of the Resident. Any further forbearance, it seemed to Jones, would 
only result in a further loss of prestige, so he ordered the commodore of the 
Gulf squadron to take action. Two of the shaikh^s finest war dhows were 
seized and towed away, without a shot being fired. Muhammad ibn.Khalifah 
immediately capitulated, sending his brother "Ali to arrange a settlement. 
Jones had already decided that nothing less than the complete integration of 
Bahrain into the Trucial System would suffice to keep Muhammad ibn 
Khalifah under control in the future, and he therefore drew up for the shaikh's 
signature a convention embodying the main provisions of the trucial agree¬ 
ments. Muhammad and 'Ali ibn Khalifah affixed their seals to the convention 
on 31 May, in the presence of the senior members of their family. Jones also 
took a bond from Muhammad ibn Khalifah to indemnify those British sub¬ 
jects who had suffered from his exactions. He then returned one of the shaikh's 
dhows, retaining the other as surety for his good behaviour.^ 

The preamble to the convention incorporated the India Office's decision 
on the status of Bahrain by styling Muhammad ibn Khalifah ‘independent 
ruler of Bahrein'. He, for his part, subscribed, on behalf of himself, his heirs 
and his successors, to ‘a perpetual Treaty of peace and friendship with the 
British Government, having for its object the advancement of trade and the 
security of aU classes of people navigating or residing upon the coasts of this 
sea'. In Article i Muhammad ibn Khalifah recognized as valid all existing 
treaties between Bahrain and the British Government, such as the General 
Treaty of 1820 and the slave trade agreements of 1847 and 1856. In Article 2, 
the heart of the convention, he declared: T agree to abstain from all maritime 
aggressions of every description, and from the prosecution of war, piracy, 
and slavery by sea, so long as I receive the support of the British Government 
in the maintenance of the security of my possessions against similar aggres- 

* [I.O.] Enclos, to Bombay Sec, Letters, vol. 145, enclos. to Sec. Letter 27 of 27 July 1861, 
Jones to Anderson, i June 1861 (No. B Sec. Dept.), enclosing preliminary correspondence and 
text of convention, dated 20 Dhu’i-Qa'dah 1277. The convention is reprinted in Aitchison, 
Treaties, x;: I 
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sions directed against them by the Chiefs and tribes of this Gulf/ Article 3 
provided for the proper settlement of all disputes at sea involving Bahrain 
territory or subjects according to the practice laid down in the trucial agree¬ 
ments, that is to say, the Resident was to act as the guarantor of the maritime 
peace of the Gulf and the arbitrator of all maritime disputes. Shaikh Muham¬ 
mad and his subjects were to refrain from seeking redress for aggressions or 
depredations themselves- Instead they were to report them to the Resident 
and to leave it to him to take whatever steps were necessary to obtain repara¬ 
tion. In the case of maritime offences committed by Bahrain subjects, Muham¬ 
mad ibn Khalifah was to afford full redress for them. The fourth, and last 
substantial, article provided for the proper treatment of British subjects 
residing and trading in Bahrain, and for the levying of an ad valorem duty of 
no more than 5 per cent, on their goods. The Resident, on his side, promised 
to look after the welfare of Bahrain subjects in the ports of Trucial 'Oman.* 

The convention was ratified by the Governor-General-in-Council on 
9 October 1861. No exception was taken to the explicit guarantee of protection 
against external aggression given by Jones in Article 2, even though such a 
guarantee had not been given to the Trucial Shaikhs in the Treaty of Maritime 
Peace in Perpetuity of 1853. The reason, of course, lay in Bahrain's geographical 
situation. As an island it could be defended wholly by naval means, whereas 
the Trucial Shaikhdoms could be adequately defended only by a combination 
of naval and military force. This was why the understanding to defend the 
Trucial Shaikhs against their enemies, though vital to the Trucial System, 
remained merely implicit. What was not appreciated at the time of the con¬ 
clusion of the Bahrain convention was that the guarantee might eventually 
prove embarrasing in relation to the A 1 Khalifah possessions on the Qatar coast. 

Predictably, the news of the conclusion of the convention was received with 
indignation at Tehran. On 25 August Mirza Sa'id Khan handed Alison a 
written protest against Jones's action, asserting that Persia's right to Bahrain 
could be demonstrated ‘by proofs which stand in no need of being detailed'. 
Alison replied by saying that he was precluded by his instructions from dis¬ 
cussing Bahrain, and that he was somewhat surprised that the Persian Govern¬ 
ment should have raised the subject, since they had previously stated that they 
would leave the matter to be settled by the special ambassador whom the 
Shah intended to send to England.^ The Persians said no more for the moment 
but vented their spite, in characteristic fashion, by demanding the demolition 
of the country house erected near Bushire for the use of the Residency surgeon 
during the summer months, on the grounds that its construction had not been 
sanctioned. Ignoring both Alison's protest that the surgeon spent most of his 

^ Aitchison, loc. cit. 

^ [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf^ vol. ii6, Alison to Russell, 28 Aug. 1861 (No. 85), enclosing 
correspondence with Mirza Sa'id Khan. The Persian ambassador at Paris also protested to 
the British ambassador there against what he called Jones's ‘act of violation' at Bahrain. (See 
[I.O.] HpTne Corresp. (Sec,), vol. 56, Hasan *Ali Khan to Cowley, 4 Jan. 1862, enclosed in 
Hammond (Under-Secy., F.O.) to H. Merivale (Under-Secy., I.O.), ii Jan. 1862.) 
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time at the house giving medical attention to poor Persians, and his offer to 
place the house at the disposal of the local authorities, the Persian Govern¬ 
ment sent an officer expressly from Tehran in January 1862 to tear down the 
house. He did so on the night of 25 January, and he would have destroyed the 
garden and watercourse of the Resident’s summer house next door if he had 
not been stopped by the intervention of the Prince-Governor of Fars.^ 

No comparable protest against Jones’s actions was made by the Porte, 
despite its pretensions to sovereignty over the states of eastern Arabia. These 
pretensions, however, were advanced later in the year, as grounds for a protest 
by the vali of Baghdad against the eviction of Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah and 
the other fugitives from Dammam. 'Ali ibn Khalifah had visited Jones at 
Bushire after the conclusion of the convention to ask him whether he would 
now carry out the Government of Bombay’s orders to remove the refugees 
from Dammam, adding that if the Resident did so his brother would be 
willing to pay Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah the sum of |M.T. 3,000 per annum 
for his upkeep. Jones believed that the changed position of affairs now justified 
him in carrying out the orders, and accordingly he wrote to Muhammad ibn 
'Abdullah in June 1861, telling him to leave Dammam with his followers and 
to choose another place to live on the Arabian coast, no nearer to Bahrain than 
Kuwait in the north and Abu Dhabi in the south. The Resident also wrote to 
the Amir Faisal, asking him to persuade Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah to obey 
this order, and pointing out that the continued residence of the fugitives at 
Dammam was an obstacle to the establishment of good relations between Najd 
and Bahrain.^ 

Four months went by without Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah’s showing any 
signs of moving. The shortage of cruisers on the station during this time pre¬ 
vented Jones from compelling him to quit Dammam, but by late October he 
had sufficient naval force at his disposal to take action. After issuing a notice 
to Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah to be out of Dammam by 2 November, Jones 
sailed from Bushire in the steamer Auckland on 5 November, having sent 
three cruisers and a gunboat ahead of him. On the arrival of the squadron at 
Dammam, Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah fled. Knowing that he would return as 
soon as the squadron had left, Jones decided to render Dammam unfit for use 
again as a base. The forts were bombarded and destroyed and a landing party 
was put ashore to occupy the town. Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah’s followers sur¬ 
rendered and said they would abandon Dammam, which they did soon after¬ 
wards, first putting the town to the torch.^ 

* [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf^ vol. ii6, Alison to Russell, 25 Oct. 1861 (No. 116), enclosing 
correspondence with Mirza Sa*id Khan; and Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 146, enclos. 
to Sec. Letter 8 of 12 Apr. 1862, Jones to A. K. Forbes (Pol. Secy, to Govt., Bombay), 31 Jan. 
1862 (No. II Sec. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 145, enclos. to Sec. Letter 31 of 12 Sept. 1861, 
Jones to Forbes, 8 June 1861 (No. 27 Sec. Dept.), 

3 Same series, vol. 146, enclos. to Sec. Letter 4 of 12 Feb. 1862, Jones to Forbes, 23 Nov. 
1861 (No. 54 Sec. Dept.). 
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Word of Jones’s ultimatum to Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah reached Baghdad 
in the last week of November. The vali^ Ahmed Tawfiq Pasha, immediately 
sent Colonel Kemball, the Consul-General, a written protest against the ex¬ 
pulsion order, saying that Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah was under the protection 
of Tysul Beg, the Kaimmakam of Nejd’, and that Dammam lay within 'the 
hereditary dominions of the Sultan’.^ Kemball replied that he knew nothing 
of the expulsion order, but that he was certain that Jones had no object in 
mind other than to preserve the security of Bahrain, ‘which’, Kemball 
added pointedly, ‘is an independent principality, having treaty relations 
with Great Britain’.^ Three weeks later Ahmed Tawfiq Pasha learned of 
Jones’s attack on Dammam and the expulsion of the refugees there. He 
again protested to Kemball that the Resident’s behaviour constituted a viola¬ 
tion of Turkish sovereignty, and he expressed his regret that Kemball’s 
assurance regarding the Resident’s motives did not seem to be borne out by 
his actions. 3 

Kemball refused to be drawn into a discussion of the reality or extent of 
Ottoman jurisdiction in Arabia. He simply observed to the vali that the British 
Government had always dealt directly with the Amir of Najd and his sub¬ 
ordinates on the coast of Hasa, and that they would continue to hold them 
responsible for any disturbance of the maritime peace committed by the 
Amir’s subjects. He explained his reasons for refusing to discuss the subject 
further to the British Ambassador at Constantinople, when he forwarded the 
valVs protests to him. 

Although it may not be denied that, since the Egyptian invasion of Nejd in 1839-40, 
Amir Fysul has remained tributary to the Turkish authorities of Mecca,—his tribute 
being regarded probably as an offering to the Head of the Religion—it is certain 
that the Porte has never exercised any jurisdiction, or attempted to extend its 
authority, over that country. Were it otherwise, were a Turkish administration 
established capable of controlling the province, restraining the Wahabis and their 
dependants from the piratical practices for which they were once so notorious, and 
finally preventing or giving satisfaction for any breach of international law, such 
a state of things may be conducive to good order, as it would be certainly less 
burdensome to the British Government than the maritime surveillance, which in 
the interests of commerce the British Government is now compelled to maintain in 
the Persian Gulf. But in point of fact, the Porte has not the power to punish or 
coerce its tributary; not a single Turkish functionary exists in the country; and to 
judge from my own experience of the duties of the British Resident in the Persian 
Gulf, I feel assured that, were the relations of that officer with the Amir of Nejd to 
be disturbed in a manner to withdraw the Wahabi Coast from his immediate 
supervision, the effect must be highly prejudicial to the policy which has hitherto 

* Same series and volume, enclos. to Sec. Letter 2 of 12 Feb. 1862, Ahmed Tawfiq Pasha 
to Kemball, 25 Jumada i, 1278/29 Nov. 1861, enclosed in Kemball to Sir H. L. Bulwer 
(H.B.M. Ambassador, Constantinople), 4 Dec. 1861 (No. 38). 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Kemball to Ahmed Tawfiq Pasha, 30 Nov. 1861. 

^ Same collection, Ahmed Tawfiq Pasha to Kemball, 16 Jumada ii, 1278/18 Dec. 1861, 
enclosed in Kemball to Bulwer, 21 Dec. 1861 (No, 40). 
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obtained under the orders and sanctions of Her Majesty’s Indian Government in 
that quarter.^ 

The Porte did not raise the question with the British Ambassador at Con¬ 
stantinople, and indeed it was not raised in any serious form until after 
Faisal’s death. For his part, the Amir said nothing about the action at Dam¬ 
mam or about the conclusion of the Bahrain convention of the previous May. 
He may even have been glad to have been rid of the fugitives, whose pro¬ 
longed sojourn at Dammam had strained even the generous limits of Arab 
hospitality. During the remainder of his reign Faisal left Bahrain and the A 1 
Khalifah alone, except to make occasional, perfunctory demands for zakat 
from them. 

# # * 

Following "Abdullah ibn Faisal’s visit in 1853, ^^e conclusion of the 

agreement on zakat in that year, ‘Oman remained relatively free from danger 
from the direction of Najd for several years. The Sultanate’s integrity, how¬ 
ever, was threatened in other ways, by disturbances in its overseas possessions, 
particularly at Bandar ‘Abbas and Zanzibar, and by rivalry among members of 
the A 1 Bu Sa‘id dynasty. Saiyid Sa‘id saw little of Muscat in the last years of 
his life, preferring to reside at Zanzibar and to leave the government of ‘Oman 
to his son, Thuwaini. Thuwaini’s character and talents were not of the order 
required in a ruler of ‘Oman. Indulgent where he should have been ruthless, 
indecisive where he should have been assertive, his rule was characterized 
more by inertia than by energy. To some extent he was a victim of fate and 
circumstance: the problems with which he had to contend were, in the main, 
more complex than those which his father had had to face. He was unfortu¬ 
nate, too, in that on the few occasions when he tried to assert himself, either 
he was balked in his purpose by outside intervention or he so mismanaged 
things as to lose the benefits of action. 

At the outset of 1854 the Persian Government decided, without bothering 
to consult Saiyid Sa'id, to terminate his lease of Bandar ‘Abbas and its de¬ 
pendencies and to restore direct Persian control over them. Getting wind of 
the Persians’ intentions, Saiyid Thuwaini appealed to Arnold Kemball, then 
Resident in the Gulf, for help in repelling any attempt by them to re¬ 
possess Bandar 'Abbas by force. He called, too, upon the Shaikh of Abu 
Dhabi, Sa'id ibn Tahnun, to lend him ships and men to defend the port, and 
he himself made ready a force at Muscat for this purpose. Sa'id ibn Tahnun 
responded promptly to the appeal, sailing for Bandar 'Abbas with his war fleet 
at the close of February. Informed by the Residency Agent at Sharjah of the 
Bani Yas chief’s action, Kemball sent him a warning through the commodore 
of the Gulf squadron to hold aloof from the quarrel. If he sailed for the Persian 
coast, Kemball said, he would both violate the Restrictive Line and contra¬ 
vene the terms of the Treaty of Maritime Peace in Perpetuity concluded the 

* [I.O.] Enclos, to Bombay Sec, Letters, vol. 146, enclos. to Sec. Letter 2 of 12 Feb. 1862, 
Kemball to Bulwer, i Jan. 1862 (No. i). 
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previous year. Kembairs principal worry was that the Bani Yas*s principal 
rivals, the Qawasim, might be tempted to take the side of the Persians, thus 
precipitating a full-scale war at sea.^ His warning failed to reach Sahd ibn 
Tahnun before he sailed, and it was only delivered to him on 8 March, when 
he was off Bandar 'Abbas. That same day a Persian force attacked the port 
from the landward side and took it against only slight resistance. All that 
KembalFs warning did was to prevent Sa'id ibn Tahnun from aiding the 
Muscat garrison, and it thus produced the unfortunate impression that the 
Resident was siding with the Persians against the ruler of Muscat.^ 

Not surprisingly, Thuwaini did not appeal to Kemball again for aid over 
Bandar 'Abbas. Instead, on orders from his father, he set about preparing an 
expedition at Muscat to retake the port. The expedition sailed in late July 
1854, and on 7 August Thuwaini drove the Persian garrison from Bandar 
'Abbas. Now it was the Persians’ turn to seek British aid. Within days of the 
fall of Bandar 'Abbas the British charge d’affaires at Tehran, WilliamTaylour 
Thomson, was asked if he would act as mediator in the dispute and arrange 
for the dispatch of a Muscat representative to Tehran to negotiate a new lease. 
Saiyid Sa'id, however, when the request was conveyed to him, refused to send 
a representative, although he expressed his readiness to accept British media¬ 
tion if it would serve to restore the Muscat position at Bandar 'Abbas to its 
previous footing, i.e. without any increase in rent or tribute. Sa'id evidently 
was in no hurry to negotiate. ^ Nor did he lack good reason for taking this 
stand. Even while the Persians had been seeking British mediation they 
had been preparing a force at Shiraz to recapture Bandar 'Abbas, and on 
29 November Persian troops stormed the town and put most of the Muscat 
garrison to the sword. 

This latest blow brought Sa'id himself from Zanzibar to Muscat to see 
what could be done to recover Bandar 'Abbas. He was still averse to British 
mediation, and so too, now, were the British authorities in the Gulf, mainly 
out of a reluctance to being drawn into a guarantee of whatever settlement was 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec, Letters^ vol. ii8, enclos. to Sec. Letter 23 of 14 Apr. 1854, 
Kemball to Malet, 2 Mar. 1854 (No. 7 Sec. Dept.), enclosing Kemball to Commodore G. 
Robinson, 24 Feb. 1854 (No. 63 Sec. Dept.). 

2 Same series and volume, enclos. to Sec. Letter 27 of 28 Apr. 1854, Kemball to Malet, 
21 and 31 Mar. 1854 (Nos. 9 Sec. Dept, and 117 Pol. Dept.), enclosing Robinson to Kemball, 
15 Mar. 1854 (No. 54). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 120, enclos. to Sec. Letter 65 of 14 Nov. 1854, 
Thomson to Kemball, ii Aug. 1854; and enclos. to Sec. Letter 71 of 14 Dec. 1854, Kemball 
to Thomson, 2 Oct. 1854 (No. 10 B Sec. Dept.), enclosing Sa'id to Kemball, 12 and 22 Dhu’l- 
Hijjah 1270/6 and 16 Sept. 1854. 

The victory was later celebrated in peculiar fashion at Tehran. 'A few days ago’, Thom¬ 
son reported on 24 May, 1855, ‘a disgusting spectacle was exhibited in the presence of the 
Shah at a military review which he held in the neighbourhood of the town, when about 300 
heads, as I am told, of Arabs slain at the capture of Bunder Abbas were paraded by the soldiers 
before the Shah on the points of their bayonets, after which they were exposed for public view 
at one of the gates of the town where criminals are executed.’ ([I.O.] Persia and P. Gulf, 
vol. no, Thomson to Clarendon, 24 Mar. 1855 (No. 40).) After Thomson had protested to 
the Persian prime minister about the incident the heads were removed from public sight. 
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reached. Kemball confined himself in the early months of 1855 to keeping 
watch on the Trucial Shaikhs to see that they did not participate in the dis¬ 
pute, an attitude which did not endear him to Sahd, who still resented the 
curb imposed on the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi the previous year. He felt, too, 
that he had a right to expect a little more understanding from the British 
Government, especially as he had, only a year earlier, ceded to them the 
Kuria Muria Islands.^ Sahd opened negotiations with the Persians through 
the medium of the aged shaikh of the Qawasim, Sultan ibn Saqr, whose 
appetite for politics was in no way diminished by his eighty-five years. To 
spur the negotiations along, Sa'id garrisoned Qishm Island and imposed a 
blockade upon Bandar 'Abbas. The Persians were not impressed. They con¬ 
tinued to insist, as the price of the renewal of the lease, that the rental be 
increased, and that 37,000 tumans be paid 2.% pishkash 3 

The negotiations came to nothing, and in November 1855 Sa'id asked 
Charles Murray, the British Minister at Tehran, to mediate for him. The 
request came too late, for Murray had just broken off diplomatic relations 
with Persia.^ It was doubtful, in any case, whether Sa'id was sincere in asking 
for British help. That same month envoys from Muscat landed at Bandar 
'Abbas and proceeded to Shiraz to negotiate directly with the Prince-Gover¬ 
nor of Pars .4 The negotiations broke down, and early in 1856 Sa'id decided to 
try to take Bandar 'Abbas by force. He failed in the attempt, mainly because 
he was prevented from enlisting the help of the Trucial Shaikhs by the inter¬ 
vention of Captain Jones, who had now succeeded Kemball as Resident. 
Jones counselled Sa'id to be patient: the conclusion of a new agreement over 
Bandar 'Abbas, satisfactory to him, had been made one of the conditions laid 
down by the British Government, in the talks which opened at Constantinople 
in April 1856, for a resumption of Anglo-Persian relations. s Sa'id rejected the 
advice. His reliance upon British mediation had availed him nothing so far: 
he expected no better results for the future. Disheartened, weary, and wasted 
by the mortal illness that was upon him, he allowed the Persians to impose a 
settlement upon him in the spring of 1856.^ Bandar 'Abbas and its depend¬ 
encies were restored to him at an annual rental of 16,000 tumans, or roughly 
two and a half times what he had paid before. Qishm and Hormuz Islands, 
hitherto held by Sa'id as his patrimony—they had been captured by his father, 


* The cession of these islands off the southern coast of Arabia, and the reasons for it, are 
fully described in Coupland, East Africa and its Invaders^ ch. xvii, 

^ [I.O.] Enclos, to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 121, enclos. to Sec, Letter 23 of 19 Mar. 1855, 

Kemball to Thomson, 31 Jan. 1855; and vol. 122, enclos. to Sec. Letter 39 of 26 May 1855, 

Kemball to Thomson, 15 Mar. 1855. 

3 [ 1 . 0 .] Persia and P, Gulf, vol. ,110, Murray to Clarendon, 20 Nov. 1855 (No. 85). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 123, enclos. to Sec. Letter 77 of 17 Dec. 1855, 
Jones to Anderson, Bushire, 19 Nov. 1855 (No. 404 Pol. Dept.). 

5 See above, p. 463. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 125, enclos. to Sec. Letter 45 of 25 June 1856, 

Jones to Anderson, 30 May 1856 (No. 47 Pol. Dept.); and vol. 126, enclos. to Sec. Letter 66 

of 12 Sept. 1856, Jones to Anderson, 27 Aug. 1856 (No. 17 Sec. Dept.), 
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Sultan ibn Ahmad, in 1798—now became Persia’s in full sovereignty and 
were classed as dependencies of Bandar 'Abbas. The mainland dependencies 
included in the lease (Tazian, Shamil, Minab, &c.) comprised the coast and 
hinterland from a point to the south-west of Bandar 'Abbas around to Cape 
Jask and beyond to the Sudaij River. ^ The treaty also stipulated that no new 
fortifications were to be erected at Bandar 'Abbas, and that the ditch protect¬ 
ing the town on the landward side was to be filled in. The Persian flag was to 
be hoisted on the citadel and salutes fired on festivals and the Shah’s birthday.^ 
If Persian troops were sent through Bandar 'Abbas to Makran or Baluchistan, 
they were to be provided with whatever services and supplies they required. 
If at any time the Governor-General of Pars should request the dismissal of 
the governor of Bandar 'Abbas, Saiyid Sa'id was to remove him without 
delay and appoint a new governor. Sa'id was not to admit the agents of foreign 
powers to Bandar 'Abbas or its dependencies, nor was he to alienate any part 
of their territories to foreigners. He was also to be responsible for their de¬ 
fence. The lease was to run for twenty years, after which it would be renew¬ 
able at Persia’s pleasure, and it was restricted to Sa'id and his sons .3 

Saiyid Sa'id sailed from Muscat for Zanzibar in the frigate Queen Victoria 
for the last time on 15 September 1856. He had a presentiment that he would 
not live to see either of his capitals again. ‘He took a final leave of his aged 
mother and said he felt confident he would see her no more, and, what is 
exceedingly strange, he had a number of planks prepared at Muscat which he 
took on board with him, and gave orders that in the event of any one dying 
on board his frigate a coffin should be made and the body of whoever might 
die on the voyage should be placed therein and conveyed to Zanzibar, but 

^ These are the eastern limits given by the Revd. G. P. Badger in a memorandum, ‘Persia 
in its Political Relations with the Muscat State’, dated 23 Dec. 1863, which was written in 
connexion with Persian territorial claims in Makran (see below, p. 562). The memorandum 
is accompanied by a copy of the lease which Badger obtained from Saiyid Thuwaini in i86r 
(see Imdms and Seyyids, p. xciv, note i), and by a map illustrating the political geography of 
the region. (See [I.O.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), vols. 57 and 58. See also [I.O.] Bnclos. to Bombay 
Sec. Letters, vol. 145, Badger to Forbes, Aden, 3 June 1861 (No. 9 Sec. Dept, Muscat- 
Zanzibar Commission).) The lease, dated Sha‘ban i272/Apr.-May 1856, was later reprinted 
in Aitchison’s Treaties (x, Appendix 45). There is another version of the lease in Aitchison 
(x, Appendix 28), which was obtained by the British legation at Tehran and translated by 
J. W. Redhouse. It differs in several respects from Badger’s version, and Redhouse assigns 
the date 17 Rabi* i, 1273/17 Nov. 1856 to it. But the preamble states that it is ‘a copy of the 
mutual writing that took place in the (Hijra) year 1272’, which, together with Jones’s reports 
of 30 May and 27 Aug. 1856 that the lease had been renewed, indicates that the date on the 
copy translated by Badger is the correct one. 

2 In the version translated by Redhouse there was no provision for salutes, and the flag 
was to be flown only on Fridays, festivals, and the Shah’s birthday. 

^ ‘These conditions have been made with the present living Imam Syud Saeed Khan and 
his sons. But should at any time an usurper get into possession of Muscat, the ministers of 
the Persian Government will not be bound to any of these conditions.’ (Article 12, Badger’s 
version.) No stipulation of this nature is made in the version translated by Redhouse, nor is 
the length of the lease stated. The accuracy of Badger’s version is borne out by a letter from 
Thuwaini to Jones on 25 Apr. 1857, describing the terms of the lease. (See [I.O.] Persia and 
P. Gulf, vol. 112, Thuwaini to Jones, 29 Sha'ban 1273, enclosed in Outram to Clarendon, 
4 June 1857.) 
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under no circumstances should the burial take place at sea.'^ Sa'id died on 
19 October, when his frigate was off the Seychelles, and he was buried at 
Zanzibar a week later. He was sixty-five years of age. When the news of 
his death reached Muscat it caused, according to the chronicler, Ibn Raziq, 
‘such a wailing throughout the town that the hills were almost shal^en by it’.^ 

Sahd bequeathed to his sons an extensive realm, covering great stretches of 
the coasts of Arabia and Africa, from Ras Musandam in the far north to Cape 
Delgado in the extreme south. It was a realm, it is true, rather worn at the 
edges, and politically and economically unstable, but capable, nevertheless, 
under a ruler of authority and talent, of vigorous life. Sahd^s sons were not 
of such calibre. The eldest, Hilal, had been disinherited—for violating his 
father’s harim, it was said, although it was more probable that he was a victim 
of harim intrigue^—and he had died in exile at Aden in 1851. Khalid, Sahd’s 
favourite son and his chosen successor as ruler of Zanzibar, had died in 1854. 
Of his fifteen surviving sons, the four principal ones were, in "Oman, Thu- 
waini and Turki, and at Zanzibar, Majid and Barghash. They were not 
uterine brothers, and the jealousy, treachery, and hatred which characterized 
their relations with one another had begun in the harim with the rivalry of 
their mothers for their father’s favour.^ Thuwaini, the Regent at Muscat, kept 
the news of Sa"id’s death secret from Turki and his other brothers in "Oman 
until he had ensured his succession by securing affirmations of loyalty from 
the garrison commanders at the principal towns.s At Zanzibar, Barghash tried 
to seize power on the very night that he buried his father, but the next day, 
partly owing to the intervention of Atkins Hamerton, the British Political 
Agent, Majid was acclaimed Sultan.^ Sa'id’s intentions appeared thereby to 
be fulfilled. In 1844 he had written to Aberdeen, then Foreign Secretary, to 
say: h . . After us, on our death we constitute and appoint our son Said 
Khalid to be ruler over all our possessions in Africa. . . . And in like manner 
we appoint our son Said Thuweenee to be ruler over all our possessions in 
Oman in Arabia, in the Persian Gulf, and on the coast of Persia.When 
Khalid died a few months after Sa"id had left Zanzibar for Muscat in 1854, 
Majid was appointed governor of Zanzibar and the other African possessions. 
Turki had been provided for by being made wali of Sauhar, but no provision 
had been made for Barghash. It was hardly to be expected that either he or 
Turki would be content to leave matters as they stood, nor was it by any means 
certain that Thuwaini would be prepared to accept Majid and Turki as equals. 

* Hamerton to Govt., of Bombay, 8 Nov. 1856, quoted by Coupland, East Africa and its 
Invaders, p. 553. ^ Badger, Imdms and Seyyids, p. 261. 

3 See Guillain {Documents sur Vhistoire . . . de VAfrique orientate, ii. 225-6), who dismisses 
the story of Hilal’s. ‘liaisons incestueuses* with one of his father’s concubines on the grounds 
of Hilal’s known temperament and habitual continence. 

. ^ Sa‘id’s harim was as varied as it was extensive: Thuwaini’s mother, for instance, was a 
Georgian, Hilal’s an Abyssinian, and Khalid’s a Malabar woman. 

5 Imdms and Seyyids, p. 261. 

^ Oowplsind, East Africa and its Invaders, p. 554. . 

[P.R.O.] F.O. 84/540, Sa‘id to Aberdeen, 23 July 1844. 
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Moreover, Zanzibar had been a source of wealth to Muscat, and Thuwaini 
had no intention of being deprived of the contribution which it made to the 
'Omani exchequer. 

Early in 1857 he concluded an arrangement with Majid whereby the latter 
was to transmit to Muscat $M.T. 40,000 annually. In return, Majid was to 
share the horses of 'Oman equally with Thuwaini every year. What the arrange^ 
ment really signified is not clear, for the two brothers later placed conflicting 
interpretations upon it. Majid, in any case, broke it in 1858 when he failed to 
send a single dollar to Muscat, although he did send an agent to collect his 
share of the horses. At the close of the year Thuwaini announced that he in¬ 
tended to settle matters between him and Majid once and for all, by proceeding 
against Zanzibar with his fleet and an army drawn from the tribes of 'Oman.^ 

The prospect of a full-scale war between the sons of Saiyid Sa'id dismayed 
the Government of Bombay. They hastily sent orders to Jones in the Gulf 
to make for Muscat and to do his best to dissuade Thuwaini from carrying 
out his reported threat. The Marine cruiser Assaye was dispatched post¬ 
haste from Bombay to Zanzibar at the beginning of February 1859 to lend 
support to Majid and to protect the Political Agent and the British Indian 
subjects on the island.^ On 10 February it was learned that the orders to Jones 
had been sent too late. Thuwaini had already sailed from Muscat with his 
entire war fleet, consisting of the frigate Caroline^ the corvette CurleWy the 
brig Rahmaniy and a dozen baghlahsy carrying 2,500 fighting men. Lord 
Elphinstone, the Governor, acted swiftly. On 11 February he sent his military 
secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel Russell, from Bombay on board the Marine 
steamer Punjaub to intercept Thuwaini and give him a letter, asking him to call 
off his expedition and submit his quarrel with Majid to the arbitration of the 
Governor-General. Russell caught up with Thuwaini off Sur and gave him 
the Governor’s letter. Thuwaini agreed to accept the Governor-GeneraPs 
arbitration, saying that he would return to Muscat and send a vessel after the 
baghlahs which had gone ahead to recall them.^ 

Thuwaini’s decision, naturally, was greeted with relief by Majid, though it 
by no means marked the end of his troubles. Zanzibar, in the early months 
of 1859, seethed with disorders. Word of Thuwaini’s projected attack had 
brought hundreds of Arabs flocking to the island from the Yemen, the Hadh- 
ramaut and 'Oman, lured by the prospect of bloodshed and plunder. Eight 
vessels of Thuwaini’s fleet which had preceded him from Muscat arrived in 
Zanzibar harbour before the vessel sent to recall them could come up with 
them, and they disgorged a thousand men to join the hundreds already 

^ [I.O.] Endos. to Bombay Sec. LetterSy vol. 138, enclos. to Sec. Letter 20 of 8 Feb. 1859, 
Heskail ibn Yusuf (Res. Agent, Muscat) to Anderson, 8 Jumada i, 1275/15 Dec. 1858. 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Resolution of Board, 2 Jan. 1859, and Anderson to 
Commodore Wellesley (C.-in-C., Indian Navy), 31 Jan. and 3 Feb. 1859 (Nos. 260 and 298 
Sec. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Letters Reed.y vol. 33, Gov.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 24 Feb. 
1859 (No. 26 Sec. Dept.). 
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roaming Zanzibar's streets.^ Even before their arrival and that of the others 
from the Yemen and Hadhraumaut Zanzibar had been thronged by the usual 
contingent of northern Arabs, waiting for the south-west monsoon to break so 
that they could return home with their slave cargoes. As if there were not 
enough armed desperadoes on the island, hundreds of African tribesmen began 
pouring across from the mainland, armed with spears, bows and arrows, and 
eager to scavenge at the edges of any conflict that might break out. The greatest 
threat to Majid, however, came not from the horde of turbulent intruders but 
from his brother Barghash, and even more from the leading Arab tribe on 
the island, the A 1 Hirth. Captain C. P. Rigby, who had succeeded Hamerton 
as Political Agent on Hamerton's death in July 1857, considered the Hirth 
the most loathsome group of men he had ever had anything to do with. ‘Their 
character is vile in the extreme, from long residence here and constant co¬ 
habitation with African slaves, . . . Slave merchants and slave brokers, [they] 
are cruel sensual wretches, dead to every feeling of humanity.'^ What the 
Hirth wanted was the complete overthrow of A 1 Bu Sa'id rule at Zanzibar. 
They were disgusted with Saiyid Sahd for his concessions to the British on 
the slave trade, and they feared that Majid might make even more concessions 
in an effort to secure British backing. On the night that Sa'id's body was 
brought ashore and buried, their leader, "Abdullah ibn Salim, had asked 
Hamerton what they should do now that Zanzibar was without a ruler. Well 
aware of what was in the shaikh^s mind, Hamerton told him sternly that ‘if he 
attempted to disturb the peace, his head would fall within twenty-four hours’.^ 
Now they were prepared to ally themselves for the time being with Barghash, 
in the hope of embroiling the A 1 Bu Sa"id in a suicidal conflict over the succes¬ 
sion, while he, for his part, was foolish and reckless enough to believe that he 
could use them to win his way to the throne. 

A final unsettling element was added to the already dangerous situation at 
Zanzibar in the last week of March 1859 when two French vessels of war, the 
corvette Cordeliere and the schooner VEstafettey dropped anchor in Zanzibar 
Roads. They had come to support the demands being made upon Majid by 
the French consul at Zanzibar, Ladislas Cochet, to permit slaves to be shipped 
to French planters on Reunion Island, contrary to the 1845 Anglo-Muscati 
treaty on the slave trade.'^ Within a couple of days of his arrival the commodore 


^ Cf. Coupland, The Exploitation of East Africa, London, 1939, p. 20: ‘On 24 March one 
Omani dhow arrived, and no more. Its occupants were arrested without a blow. It was learned 
afterwards that other dhows had put in for food and water at various towns on the coast, and, 
finding them all loyal to Majid, had likewise surrendered.’ But Capt. C. P. Rigby, the Poli¬ 
tical Agent at Zanzibar, reported on 4 Apr. 1859 that seven haghlahs and one ship had arrived, 
seeking food and water, and that Majid had not forbidden the men on board to land. (See 
[I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 140, enclos. to Sec. Letter 57 of 23 May 1859, Rigby 
to Anderson, 4 Apr. 1859 (No. 40 Sec. Dept.).) 

^ [I.O.] EticIos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 140, enclos. to Sec. Letter 57 of 23 May 1859, 
Rigby to Anderson, 4 Apr. 1859 40 Sec. Dept.). 

^ Quoted by Coupland, East Africa and its Invaders, p, 554. 

^ For the treaty, see below, pp. 580-2. 
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of the French squadron, the Vicomte Fleuriot de Langle, had joined Cochet 
in haranguing Majid about the slave trade and about the necessity of recon¬ 
ciling himself with Barghash and the Hirth and of withdrawing his threat to 
deport them all to *Oman.^ Majid was by no means defenceless against their 
threats—he had five warships of his own in harbour and a bodyguard of 1,400 
irregular soldiers, and he had distributed hundreds of muskets and carbines 
to the African population—but he lacked resolution, and for this he turned 
to Rigby. 

Fortunately for the political agent. Assaye had arrived from Bombay on 
22 March, and on 6 April she was joined by H.M.S. Persian (14 guns) from 
the Cape station, and the Marine cruiser Clive from Bombay. With these at 
his back Rigby felt ready to challenge the French. On 10 April Cochet in¬ 
formed him that Barghash had been taken under French protection. Rigby 
said nothing for the time being, but the following evening, when dining on 
board the Cordeliere, he raised the matter with both de Langle and Cochet. 
De Langle, Rigby learned, had been led to extend protection to Barghash by 
a fanciful, not to say twisted, explanation which Cochet had given him for the 
disturbed state of Zanzibar. When Rigby told him the real reasons for the 
tense state of the island, and of Thuwaini’s acceptance of the Governor- 
GeneraBs arbitration, de Langle immediately offered to withdraw his protec¬ 
tion from Barghash, saying that he had no wish to meddle in the contest for 
the succession. Cochet, when he heard this, was furious. ‘I have instructions 
from my Government,’ he told Rigby hotly, ‘and the French Government 
will never consent to abide by the result of any arbitration to which it is not 
a consenting party. We have treaties with the late Imaum and we have a right 
to make our opinions respected.’^ The United States consul, who was also 
present on board Cordelike, supported Rigby, and de Langle refused to alter 
his decision to withdraw his protection from Barghash. On the contrary, he 
said that he would willingly convey him to 'Oman if Majid wished it. Cochet 
gave in, and grudgingly agreed to refrain from further interference in the 
dispute over the succession on condition that Rigby did the same.^ De Langle 
then said that there was no longer any point in his remaining at Zanzibar, and 
a few days later he sailed with his squadron. Assaye and Persian left shortly 
afterwards, and with the coming of the south-west monsoon the swarm of 
adventurers, Arab and African, drifted away from Zanzibar. 

For the time being the Sultanate had avoided the horrors of a fratricidal 
struggle, but until a settlement was arranged between Thuwaini and Majid it 
would continue to lie under the shadow of the threat of civil strife. Thuwaini, 
in accepting the Governor-General’s arbitration, had laid down certain con¬ 
ditions which he considered essential to any settlement. The Sultanate, he 

^ Rigby to Anderson, 4 Apr. 1859 (No. 40 Sec. Dept.), above. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 140, enclos. to Sec. Letter 57 of 23 May 1859, 
Rigby to Anderson, 12 Apr. 1859 (No. 45 Sec. Dept.). 

^ Ibid. See also, Rigby to Anderson, ii Apr. 1859 (No. 43 Sec. Dept.), in same collection. 
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said, would have to remain 'one consolidated state without any division, 
Zanzibar being subordinated to Muscat; and . . . the interests of the one shall 
be identified with those of the other, as during the time of our father and fore¬ 
fathers’. Majid should pay fJM.T. 40,000 per annum to Muscat, and if "Oman 
were involved in hostilities he should afford it aid. The property of the 
'orphans’, i.e. the other surviving children of Saiyid Sa"id, at present in 
Majid’s hands, should be transferred to the keeping of a third, trustworthy, 
party. Finally, Majid was to indemnify him, Thuwaini, for his expenses in 
fitting out the abortive expedition at the beginning of 1859.' 

These conditions, as the Government of Bombay pointed out in referring 
the dispute to the Governor-General, raised several questions to which they 
had no answers. Were Thuwaini’s claims against Majid supported by the will 
of Saiyid Sa"id or by the customs of "Oman? If Sa"id had left Zanzibar to 
Majid, subject to the payment of a yearly tribute to Muscat, then the only 
points to be decided were the amount of the tribute and the degree of Zanzi¬ 
bar’s subordination to Muscat. If, on the other hand, Sa"id had bequeathed 
Zanzibar and the African possessions to Majid in full sovereignty, it would 
have to be determined whether he had the right to do so according to Arab 
custom. It would seem at first sight, the Government of Bombay said, that if 
Zanzibar had belonged to Muscat since ancient times, Sa"id had no right to 
divide the Sultanate at his death. On the other hand, if he had acquired 
Zanzibar by conquest, purchase, or marriage, then he was justified in dis¬ 
posing of it as he wished. Questions of right apart, there were, in the Bombay 
Government’s view, practical issues to be considered in coming to any deci¬ 
sion. Was it within the power of Zanzibar to pay a subsidy of the order stipu¬ 
lated by Thuwaini, and was it within Muscat’s power to enforce payment ? 
Zanzibar had great commercial importance as the emporium of East Africa; 
Muscat’s commercial potentialities were limited, but its geographical posi¬ 
tion, the character of its people, and its possessions elsewhere in the Gulf gave 
it great political importance. It would probably be more than a match for 
Zanzibar militarily speaking. There were also British interests involved in the 
question, particularly the suppression of the East African slave trade, of which 
Zanzibar was the hub, and the eradication of piracy, maritime warfare, and 
the slave trade in the Gulf. If Muscat’s strength were seriously diminished, 
if Thuwaini were to exhaust his resources in an effort to control Zanzibar, the 
consequences for British policy in the Gulf and adjacent seas could be very 
serious.^ 

Rigby had been instructed in February 1859 to see what answers he could 
find to these various questions, and he replied in April to say that, to the best 
of his knowledge, Saiyid Sa"id had left no will. His right to divide his posses- 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. LetterSy vol. 138, enclos. to Sec. Letter 26 of. 24 Feb. 1859, 
Thuwaini to Elphinstone, 14 Rajab 1275/18 Feb. 1859. 

^ Same series, vol. 139, enclos. to Sec. Letter 33 of 4 Mar. 1859, Anderson to For. Secy., 
Govt, of India, 28 Feb. 1859 (No. 33 Sec. Dept.). 
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sions, however, was incontestable. There were several precedents for such a 
division in the history of the A 1 Bu Sa'id dynasty, the most outstanding of 
which was Ahmad ibn Sahd's division of 'Oman among his sons. The nomi¬ 
nation of Majid to succeed at Zanzibar and of Thuwaini to succeed at Muscat 
showed that Sa'id intended to make them independent of each other. He may 
have hoped, thereby, to eliminate a struggle for the succession of the kind that 
usually took place among the sons of a deceased ruler. From Saiyid Hilal ibn 
Sultan, a brother of Sa'id, Rigby had learned that there was no rule of primo¬ 
geniture in the A 1 Bu Sa'id line, or in the tribes of 'Oman in general. So 
far as the question of Zanzibar’s dependence upon Muscat was concerned, 
Saiyid Hilal told Rigby, the Arabs generally regarded the abode of the ruler 
as the seat of government, and Sa'id had made Zanzibar his capital for many 
years before his death. Sa'id’s title to Zanzibar, Rigby believed, derived from 
conquest. The island had not been bequeathed to him by his father, and the 
local chiefs at many of the mainland ports like Mombasa had refused to 
recognize his authority until he overcame them by force. The tribute which 
Thuwaini claimed to be due from Zanzibar was not tribute at all but a purely 
voluntary contribution from Majid. According to Majid, after their father’s 
death Thuwaini had sent an agent to say that, as the revenues of Muscat were 
less than those of Zanzibar, and as their father had habitually assisted Muscat 
from the revenues of Zanzibar, he expected Majid to do the same. Majid 
had agreed to send him $M.T. 40,000 annually, of which $M.T. 10,000 was 
to be used to help pay the zakat to the Wahhabis, another $M.T. 10,000 
was for the upkeep of Saiyid Turki, and the remainder was to go to Thuwaini, 
on condition that he refrained from hostilities with Turki. Thuwaini had 
violated this agreement by fighting Turki and by failing to pay him his share 
of the subsidy, so, Majid had discontinued it after one year. Whatever truth 
there might be in this tale, Rigby was certain that Majid would pay nothing 
more to Muscat, primarily because he could not. He was virtually bankrupt. 
His outlay to meet the threatened invasion from 'Oman had cost him $M.T. 
100,000. He owed $M.T. 200,000 to the farmer of the customs at Zanzibar 
for loans made to him, and another $M.T. 50,000 to merchants at Bombay, 
who had lent him the money to build a new corvette. Against these debts he 
could set only his annual revenue from taxes and customs duties, about $M.T. 
206,000, and a further $M.T. 90,000 left him by his father.^ 

The information supplied by Rigby was not entirely free from bias, for his 
view of the dispute between the two brothers was coloured by his almost 
obsessive hatred of the slave trade. 2 To him the division of the Sultanate 
meant that Zanzibar would no longer be under the malign influence of Mus¬ 
cat, and Majid, who had already shown himself to be amenable to pressure on 


* [I.Oq Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 140, enclos. to Sec. Letter 65 of 23 June 1859, 
Rigby to Anderson, 14 Apr. 1859 (No, 46 Sec. Dept.). 

- ^ See, for instance, the portrayal of him by his daughter, Mts. C. E. B. Russell, m General 
Rigbyj Zanzibary and the Slave Trade, 
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the slave trade issue, would be more free to make concessions than he would 
be if he feared the reaction in 'Oman. In Rigby’s mind, the slave trade, the 
intrigues of the French, and Thuwaini’s bid to reduce Majid to subservience 
were all linked. The French had an interest in seeing Majid’s authority re¬ 
duced because he had refused to yield to their demands to permit slaves to be 
shipped to Reunion. They probably hoped, as a reward for backing Thuwaini, 
to acquire from him a port on the East African coast from which they could 
ship slaves direct. Thuwaini had already proved his bad faith, in Rigby’s 
opinion, by sending an agent to Zanzibar in April, after accepting the Gover¬ 
nor-General’s arbitration, ostensibly to negotiate with Majid but secretly to 
intrigue against him.^ Rigby’s suspicions may have been justified, but Majid 
was not above engaging in conspiracy himself. In May a French merchant 
vessel had arrived at Sauhar with a cargo of guns, powder and shot, together 
with a sum of money, sent to Turki by Majid to enable him to take the offen¬ 
sive against Thuwaini. Turki himself later wrote to the Resident in the Gulf, 
openly admitting that he intended to make war on Thuwaini and afterwards 
proceed to Zanzibar to see Majid ‘for sundry purposes’.^ 

Neither Thuwaini nor Majid, it seemed, was prepared to await the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s arbitration to make an end to their quarrel. Thuwaini, cer¬ 
tainly, seems to have placed little faith from the first in its usefulness, and 
there was some reason for his scepticism. Rigby’s reports of his intrigues 
against Majid were accepted without question by the Governor-General, 
Lord Canning, who told the Government of Bombay in July 1859 f^at he 
refused to arbitrate in a case ‘in which it is manifest that one of the parties is, 
from the beginning, not willing to abide by the arbitrement’.^ Canning went 
on to declare that he would recognize ‘no pretensions on his [Thuwaini’s] part 
to be the superior or suzerain of Syud Majid’. He would prefer, he said, to. 
see the two parties reach an informal accommodation between them rather 
than impose a settlement upon them. Majid, he suggested, might be asked 
if he would be willing to pay Thuwaini an annual contribution of $M.T. 
40,000 on condition that he did not molest him. ‘But the arrangement’. Can¬ 
ning insisted, ‘should not bear the character of a subsidy from a subordinate 
government to a superior one. It should be a free gift on the part of S3nid 
Majid in accordance with the previous engagement, to which, although Syud 
Thoweenee had forfeited the right to claim execution of it, he is still willing 
to revert.’ Should this suggestion be rejected and a more authoritative arbi¬ 
tration required, it would be an essential preliminary. Canning said, to obtain 
the formal consent of both disputants to the articles of arbitration, and written 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 140, enclos. to Sec. Letter 65 of 23 June 1859, 
Rigby to Anderson, 25 Apr. 1859 (No. 52 Sec. Dept.). 

2 Same series, vol. 141, enclos. to Sec. Letter 75 of 10 Sept. 1859, Jones to Anderson, 
29 June and 23 July 1859 (Nos. 250 and 282 Sec. Dept.), enclosing Turki to Jones, 2 DhuM- 
Qa'dah 1275/4 June 1859. 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, C. Beadon (For. Secy., Govt, of India) to Anderson, 
27 July 1859 (No. 4590 For. Dept). 
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guarantees from both that they would refrain from hostilities while the arbitra¬ 
tion was pending. They should be required, furthermore, to undertake to 
accept the Governor-Generars decision as final, which would enable him, if 
necessary, to enforce compliance with the award. ^ 

For some reason—there appears to be no official explanation for it—the 
Government of Bombay never attempted to obtain an informal agreement 
along the lines suggested by Canning. Instead they deputed a naval officer 
of considerable political experience, Commander C. J. Cruttenden, I.N., to 
Muscat in September 1859 inform Thuwaini of the Governor-Generars 
attitude towards him and to obtain his formal, written consent to the Gover- 
nor-GeneraFs arbitration and a promise to abide by its results.^ Cruttenden 
was not instructed to obtain a similar undertaking from Majid, and, in fact, 
one was not obtained from him until the commission appointed to inquire 
into the dispute arrived at Zanzibar in September i860. Thuwaini was under¬ 
standably depressed by the stand that Canning had taken. On what grounds, 
he asked Cruttenden, did the Governor-General refuse to consider him the 
superior of Majid Why should the Governor-General take notice only of 
Rigby’s markedly partisan reports of the dispute.^ Why should the unequal 
de facto division of the Sultanate be regarded as fair and just, as the Governor- 
General obviously regarded it? 'The man who is given a bone’, Thuwaini 
observed bitterly, 'can only suck it, but he who gets the flesh eats it. I am the 
elder brother and I have the bone in Muscat. Majid, my junior, has the flesh 
in Zanzibar.’^ What purpose would the arbitration serve, he asked Crutten¬ 
den, when it was plain that the Governor-General had already made up his 
mind on the principal issues, viz. Muscat’s right to an annual subsidy from 
Zanzibar and his right to authority over Majid? Wisely, Cruttenden did not 
try to answer these questions, and, indeed, it is doubtful whether he could 
have done so to anyone’s satisfaction, including his own. He concentrated 
instead upon obtaining Thuwaini’s consent to the required bond, and after a 
week of argument Thuwaini gave it to him. He had little interest in the out¬ 
come of Canning’s arbitration: so far as he was concerned his case had al¬ 
ready been judged and declared lost."^ 

# * * 

On I March i860 the Governor of Bombay, Elphinstone, appointed 
Brigadier W. M. Coghlan, the Political Resident at Aden, to head a com¬ 
mission of inquiry into the Muscat-Zanzibar dispute. Coghlan’s principal 
assistant was to be the Revd. Percy Badger, a chaplain on the Bombay estab¬ 
lishment and an Arabic and Persian scholar, who had served on Outram’s 

* Ibid. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 141, enclos. to Sec. Letter 75 of lo Sept. 1859, 
Anderson to Beadon, i Sept. 1859 (No. 885 Sec. Dept.). 

^ Same series and volume, enclos. to Sec. Letter 81 of 12 Oct. 1859, Cruttenden to Ander¬ 
son, 24 Sept. 1859 (No. 3 Sec. Dept.). 

* Ibid., enclosing bond, dated 22 Safar 1276/21 Sept. 1859. 
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staff during the Persian War. Coghlan’s first act- on his appointment was to 
read the correspondence which had already passed on the subject, and after 
he had done this he put two questions to Elphinstone, to which, he said, he 
would require answers before he could proceed with the inquiry. The first 
concerned the issue of sovereignty. Captain Rigby obviously considered 
Majid ibn Safid to be de jure as well as de facto ruler of Zanzibar, and the 
Government of Bombay and the Government of India, apparently, had 
tacitly accepted this view, since they both denied that Thuwaini was in any 
way the superior or suzerain of Majid. Was he to understand, Coghlan asked, 
that the claims of the ruler of Muscat to the sovereignty of Zanzibar and to 
the payment of tribute from the island had already been judged? Coghlan’s 
second question was a corollary of his first. It seemed to be generally thought, 
he said, that if Zanzibar were to be separated from Muscat, A 1 Bu Sahd rule 
in *Oman would be endangered, and that it might prove necessary, as a con¬ 
sequence, to guarantee Thuwaini in the possession of his Arabian dominions. 
Would the ultimate decision of the Governor-General, Coghlan asked, be in¬ 
fluenced by this consideration, or by others of a similar nature ? Was he, in 
other words, free to regard the whole question as still open?^ 

Elphinstone's reply was that Coghlan should unite justice with expediency 
to produce an acceptable solution. 

It will be the duty of the Political Resident to ascertain what are the exact rights of 
the one in relation to the other by religious law, family custom, specific instrument, 
or force of circumstances. Having arrived at a conclusion on this question, it will 
remain for the Political Resident to consider whether it is actually necessary that 
exact rights should be recognized; whether peace and tranquillity may not more 
effectually be secured by inducing the antagonist parties to make mutual con¬ 
cessions; whether judicious compromise will not be of more real benefit to the 
interests of all concerned, both rulers and subjects, than any rigid adherence to pre¬ 
tensions based on exact rights. In other words, it will be for the Political Resident 
to ascertain what is right and what is expedient, and whether the parties can be 
induced partially to concede the one for the purpose of permanently securing the 
other. The Right Honourable the Governor-in-Council considers that the whole 
question is open to the investigation and discussion of the Political Resident; that 
it is the sole desire of the Supreme Government to administer justice between the 
contending parties; and that that high authority will gladly avail itself of any facts or 
considerations which Brigadier Coghlan may be able to contribute towards the 
solution of existing complications.^ 

The meaning of these words was underlined in an additional set of instruc¬ 
tions issued to Coghlan at the end of May i860, on the eve of his departure 
for Muscat to begin his inquiries. ‘. . . Your experience will enable you\ he 

* [I.O.] Enclos, to Bombay Sec. Lettersy vol. 145, enclos. to Sec. Letter 28 of 12 Aug. 1861, 
Troceedings connected with the Commission appointed by Government to Investigate and 
Report on the Disputes between the Rulers of Muscat and Zanzibar’, Coghlan to Anderson, 
Aden, 3 Apr. i860 (No. 46 Sec. Dept,). This correspondence will be referred to hereafter as 
the ‘Muscat-Zanzibar Commission Proceedings*. 

^ *Muscat-Zanzibar Conmiission Proceedings*, Resolution of Board, 16 Apr, i860. 
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was told, ‘to estimate fairly the value of the rival claims to the sovereignty of 
Zanzibar and its dependencies, and to suggest such an adjustment of existing 
disputes on that important point as may be satisfactory to both parties, most 
conducive to the general welfare of the people and tribes hitherto subject to 
the Imaumship of Muscat, and withal, best calculated to maintain peace 
and to ensure the furtherance of our just interests in Oman and along 
the Eastern Coast of Africa dependent on Zanzibar/^ Elphinstone said 
that he saw no necessity to give Thuwaini a guarantee of his Arabian 
possessions, should it be decided that Zanzibar should be separated from 
Muscat, but he would be interested in Coghlan’s opinion on the subject. 
Saiyid Turki had, by latest reports, been carried so far by his animosity 
for Thuwaini as to offer to place Sauhar and its dependencies under the 
Wahhabis. It was doubtful whether he had the right to do so, or even 
to be independent of Muscat; but as he based his case on arguments 
analagous to those used by Majid, Elphinstone thought that Coghlan 
should investigate them, though he should bear in mind, when doing so, 
that the separation of Sauhar from Muscat was highly undesirable, and 
that the ascendancy of the Wahhabis in any part of 'Oman would be little 
short of disastrous.^ 

The Muscat-Zanzibar Commission began its inquiries at Muscat on 12 June 
i860. Coghlan spent nine days in discussions with Thuwaini, at the end of 
which time he concluded that Thuwaini had a strong case. Several of the 
arguments advanced by Majid and supported by Rigby had been shown, on 
closer examination, to be false. The basis of Thuwaini's case was that as ruler 
of 'Oman he was also ruler of its dependencies: his father had no more right 
to dispose of his dominions as he saw fit than the sovereign ruler of any 
properly constituted state. Thuwaini believed, moreover, that Saiyid Sa'id 
had had no intention of dividing the Sultanate in the way that it was now 
divided. His nomination of his son, Khalid, in the eighteen-forties to the 
governorship of the African dependencies, and of Thuwaini himself to the 
governorship of the Arabian, did not imply the future independence of 
the two brothers. It had been done merely for administrative convenience. 
Supremacy over the whole Sultanate, Thuwaini said, belonged to the ruler 
who succeeded to the government of the parent state, and who was recognized 
by the tribes of 'Oman. Coghlan challenged this assertion by citing Sa'id’s letter 
to Aberdeen in July 1844, in which the late ruler had set out his wishes for 
the disposal of his dominions on his death. Thuwaini countered this objection 
by pointing to Sa'id^s private will—he left no other—in which he left two of 
his ships to the state treasury. As there was only one state treasury, and that at 
Muscat, it was evident that he had in mind the continuance of a unified state. 
If he had intended otherwise, i.e. if he had intended to divide the Sultanate, 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 143, enclos. to Sec. Letter 23 of 6 Aug. i860, 
Anderson to Coghlan, 29 May i860 (No. 165 Sec. Dept.). 

^ Ibid. See also Resolution of Board, 16 Apr. i860, above. 
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he was assuming a prerogative to which the laws and customs of *Oman did 
not entitle him. 

Thuwaini’s contentions were strongly supported by the findings of Cogh- 
lan’s colleague, Badger, who had been conducting his own investigations 
into the history of 'Oman.^ Not only did no rule of primogeniture operate in 
'Oman, Badger discovered, but the sovereign had no right to nominate his 
successor: the choice lay with the principal tribal chieftains, and their accept¬ 
ance of a new ruler was the most important and practical element in the pro¬ 
cess of accession. From this it appeared that Thuwaini's contention that 
Saiyid Sa'id had no right to divide the Sultanate, whatever meaning might be 
read into his letter to Aberdeen, was probably correct. A ruler of 'Oman might 
appoint a member of his family to be governor of some part of his dominions, 
even in perpetuity, but the area concerned still remained part of the kingdom. 
This information led Coghlan to conclude that, whatever may have impelled 
Sa'id to appoint Thuwaini and Khalid to the government of his Arabian 
and African possessions respectively, and to seek the support of the British 
Government in securing the continuance of this arrangement after his death, 
he never intended that they should succeed in full sovereignty to Muscat 
and Zanzibar separately. He probably had in mind only the governorships of 
these possessions, leaving the succession to be decided in traditional fashion. 
Coghlan also found unacceptable the argument advanced by Rigby that Sa'id 
had the right to dispose of his African possessions as he wished because he 
had acquired most of them by conquest. Sa'id had succeeded to Zanzibar and 
several of the mainland possessions by virtue of becoming ruler of Muscat. 
He may have extended the mainland possessions, but this fact gave him no 
right to dispose of them as he would. 

Coghlan applied the same argument to Turki's claim to independence at 
Sauhar. Contrary to Rigby’s belief that Sa'id had divided the Sultanate 
among Thuwaini, Majid, and Turki, Coghlan believed that Turki had merely 
been created wali of Sauhar. He doubted, also, the accuracy of Rigby’s version 
of the agreement which had been made between Thuwaini and Majid for the 
payment of s^M.T. 40,000 annually by Zanzibar to Muscat. It was probably 
not a voluntary subsidy, Coghlan decided, paid on condition that it was spent 
for the purposes described by Majid to Rigby.^ Thuwaini had denied that 
any such conditions had been attached to it, asserting that the money was 
tribute, paid by Majid to his suzerain. What the true nature of the agreement 
had been Coghlan could not discover, but he was not prepared to accept 
Majid’s and Rigby’s version of it as final. He suspected that the envoy who 
had negotiated it, and who was now living at Mecca, had deceived both 
parties as to its significance. Finally, Coghlan felt impelled to defend Thuwaini 
against the charges which had been levelled at him by the Indian authorities. 

^ It was at this time that Thuwaini gave Badger a copy of I bn Raziq’s chronicle, which 
Badger later translated, edited, and published under the title of History of the Imdrm and 
Seyyids of ^Omdn. ^ See above, p. 539. 
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*. . . I candidly believe that statements have been made to the prejudice of his 
cause which the explanations given will tend in some degree to remove/^ 
If there had been a British Political Agent at Muscat to report Thuwaini's 
actions and sentiments as fully as Rigby had reported Majid’s at Zanzibar, 
Coghlan said, the charges might have been answered earlier. As it was, 
Thuwaini had now answered them to Coghlan’s satisfaction. He believed that 
he was entitled by the customs and usages of 'Oman to coerce Majid into 
acknowledging his authority as ruler of the Sultanate. His demand to Majid 
to surrender the property left by Saiyid Sa'id in his will for the maintenance 
of his other children was justified. Majid was not an executor of that will. 
Coghlan also exonerated Thuwaini from the charge of plotting with Barghash 
and the Hirth at Zanzibar to overthrow Majid, and he could find nothing to 
substantiate the various petty allegations made against him of conspiring with 
the French, ill-treating natives of Zanzibar at Muscat, and impounding their 
goods and ships. On the contrary, he considered that Thuwaini had acted 
throughout with great forbearance.^ 

Coghlan returned to Bombay to report his findings in July i860, and he 
sailed for Zanzibar in September to begin the second stage of his inquiries. 
Having obtained a bond from Majid to abide by the Governor-General’s 
arbitration, Coghlan proceeded to question him on his claim to the sover¬ 
eignty of Zanzibar. He found that Majid based it on four grounds, viz. that 
Saiyid Sa'id had intended the Sultanate to be divided on his death, as his 
letter to Aberdeen made clear; that he, Majid, had been elected ruler of 
Zanzibar by the members of the A 1 Bu Sa'id resident on the island and by the 
chiefs of the African dependencies; that he had been recognized as ruler by 
foreign powers; and that Thuwaini himself had recognized him as independ¬ 
ent through the agent sent to negotiate the agreement providing for the annual 
subsidy. Coghlan found nothing in the arguments advanced by Majid and 
Rigby in support of the first contention [to cause him to alter the opinion 
he had formed at Muscat, which was that Sa'id had no right to divide the 
Sultanate. The precedents from earlier times offered by Majid and Rigby, 
especially that of Ahmad ibn Sa'id’s apportionment of his dominions among 
his sons, were unconvincing, and even Majid, when questioned on the point 
by Badger, admitted that the right did not really exist. What Ahmad ibn 
Sa'id had probably done had been to allot districts to his sons for their up¬ 
keep. However, on the question of Sa'id’s intention, as opposed to his right, 
to divide his dominions, Coghlan was now inclined to believe that he had had 
in mind the separation of Zanzibar and African dependencies from Muscat, 
rather than the creation of a subordinate governorship under the para- 
mountcy of Muscat. 

Majid’s second contention, that he had been chosen by the AI Bu Sa'id at 

* [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 143, enclos. to Sec. Letter 32 of 6 Aug. i860, 
Coghlan to Anderson, 4 July i860 (No. 10 Sec. Dept., Muscat-Zanzibar Commission). 

" Ibid. 
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Zanzibar and by the other chiefs, depended for its validity, Coghlan thought, 
upon whether or not these chiefs had the power or authority to elect him. It 
was undeniable that up to the time of Sahd's death only the tribes of 'Oman 
possessed the power and right of election, the inhabitants of the African de¬ 
pendencies being regarded only as subject peoples. The great changes that 
had come over Zanzibar during Sa'id's reign, however, the migration to it of 
large numbers of Arabs, its importance as the capital of the Sultanate, and its 
substantial commercial development, all demanded, in Coghlan's view, a 
revision of the old rule. It seemed to him only reasonable and just that the 
people of Zanzibar should have some say in the selection of their ruler, even 
though he admitted that their choice of Majid might well have been inter¬ 
preted by Thuwaini as an act of rebellion. Majid's third contention, that he 
had been recognized as ruler of Zanzibar by foreign powers, in particular by 
France and the United States, was, in Coghlan's opinion, irrelevant. The very 
existence of the dispute over the succession, and the reference of it to the 
adjudication of the Governor-General of India, invalidated any such recogni¬ 
tion, unless it was subsequently found to accord with the outcome of the 
arbitration. Coghlan also found inadmissible Majid's final contention that he 
had been tacitly recognized by Thuwaini. No documentary evidence existed 
for such a claim, nor could the agreement on the annual subsidy, or tribute, 
be used to support it, especially in the way that Majid wished to interpret the 
payment, i.e. as the price of his independence.^ 

Coghlan's conclusion, therefore, was that three out of the four grounds upon 
which Majid had based his claim to independence and the sovereignty of 
Zanzibar were untenable. The fourth ground, that of election by the chiefs 
of the African dependencies, was open to objection from the standpoint 
of the laws and customs of 'Oman, although it might possibly be admitted 
from the standpoint of expediency. Expediency had been the second con¬ 
sideration which Coghlan had been instructed to take into account in arriving 
at his conclusions, and it now provided the keynote of his summing-up at the 
close of his inquiries at Zanzibar. His investigations at Muscat had shown 
incontrovertibly that Thuwaini had right on his side, and nothing had come 
to light at Zanzibar to invalidate his case. So far as Coghlan could discover, 
no conditions had been attached to the $M.T. 40,000 that Majid had pro¬ 
mised to pay Thuwaini annually, least of all conditions of the kind Majid had 
described. Coghlan had also found additional evidence to clear Thuwaini of 
the charges of plotting with the Hirth and the French against his brother, 
and even Rigby had been reluctantly compelled to acknowledge his innocence. 
In contrast, Majid's guilt in inciting Turki to rebel against Thuwaini, and in 
sending him guns and money to do so, had been fully proved. On the basis of 
legal right alone there was only one verdict that Coghlan could reach, and 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec, LetterSy vol. 145, enclos. to Sec. Letter 28 of 12 Aug. 1861, 
*Muscat-Zanzibar Commission Proceedings^ Coghlan to Anderson, 4 Dec. i860 (No. 17 
Sec. Dept., Muscat-Zanzibar Commission). 
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this was to declare Thuwaini entitled to the sovereignty of Muscat and 
Zanzibar jointly. He did not reach this verdict, but performed a sudden volte- 
face at the end of his report and declared himself in favour of the permanent 
division of the Sultanate. 

The grounds upon which he based his recommendation, he said, were those 
laid down in his instructions, viz. justice and expediency. The people of 
Zanzibar and the other African possessions had chosen Majid as their ruler. 
The altered condition of Zanzibar from what it had been fifty years previously 
entitled them to make that choice, and ‘if Syud Thooenee, the elected sover¬ 
eign of the parent state was justified in coercing them into submission, the 
people of the African dependencies, on the other hand, were equally justified 
in resisting him'.^ Having coined this novel legal sanction for rebellion, 
Coghlan went on to declare, in defiance of the evidence which he and Badger 
had gathered, T arrive at the conclusion, on these grounds exclusively, that 
Syud Majid's claims to the sovereignty of Zanzibar and its African depend¬ 
encies are superior to any which can be adduced in favour of Syud Thooenee’.^ 
Satisfied that he had fulfilled his obligation to base his findings on considera¬ 
tions of justice, Coghlan went on to justify them on the grounds of expedi¬ 
ency. The future prosperity of both Muscat and Zanzibar, he said, depended 
upon their severance from one another. Their union had rightly been charac¬ 
terized by Rigby as an ‘unnatural’ one, prejudicial to the interests of both, 
because of the want of system and regularity in the government of Arab 
states, where everything depended upon the ruler. Considerations other than 
the welfare of Muscat and Zanzibar had also to be taken into account. Rigby 
had pointed out that Zanzibar was the only potential centre of stable govern¬ 
ment in the whole of eastern Africa north of Natal: it could only realize that 
potentiality in independence of Muscat. An even more important considera¬ 
tion, in Coghlan’s view, was that the separation of Zanzibar from Muscat 
would deal a great blow to the slave trade, and one of the objects of his mis¬ 
sion had been to report on the slave trade and to suggest measures for des¬ 
troying it. 3 Coghlan ended his disquisition with a remarkable tergiversation, 
‘Fortunately, the expediency on which they [his conclusions] are based, and 
which alone would hardly suffice to justify the severance of that state from 
the parent state of Muscat, is adequately supported and confirmed by the 
arguments founded on right which have already been discussed. . . .’^ 

Coghlan had six principal recommendations to make. They were: 

(1) that Saiyid Majid should be confirmed in the independent sovereignty 
of Zanzibar and its African dependencies; 

(2) that Muscat and the tribes of 'Oman should be denied any right of 
interference in the succession at Zanzibar; 

* Ibid. ^ Ibid, 

3 This aspect of his mission is dealt with in Ch. XIII below. 

^ Coghlan to Anderson, 4 Dec. i860 (No, 17 Sec. Dept, Muscat-Zanzibar Commission), 
bove. Emphasis in the original. 
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(3) that Majid should pay to Thuwaini an annual subsidy of $M.T. 40,000 
as a ‘fair equivalent* for Thuwaini’s renunciation of his ‘pretensions* to 
Zanzibar, and that he should also liquidate the arrears due since 1858. 
‘I should be less disposed to insist on this point*, Coghlan explained, 
‘were it not that the obligation was acknowledged by Syud Majid him¬ 
self when he first volunteered to grant to Syud Thooenee a yearly sub¬ 
sidy of 40,000 crowns*; 

(4) that the subsidy should be made a permanent charge on the revenues of 
Zanzibar, payable by the ruling sovereign to the ruler of Muscat and 
‘Oman; 

(5) that no cause, other than an open attempt by the ruler of Muscat to 
encroach upon the sovereignty of Zanzibar, should be held to be suffi¬ 
cient grounds to justify the withholding of the subsidy; and 

(6) that in the event of such an attempt being made, or of a failure by the 
ruler of Zanzibar to pay the subsidy, the aggrieved party should submit 
a complaint to the Government of India before resorting to arms. 

Three further recommendations that Coghlan had to make were that separate 
commercial and slave trade treaties should be concluded with the two states; 
that a properly qualified Political Agent should be appointed to Muscat, 
where, since 1840, when Captain Hamerton had accompanied Saiyid Sa'id 
to Zanzibar, British interests had been in the care of a series of Indian or 
other agents; and that Saiyid Barghash, who had been exiled to Bombay by 
Majid in October 1859 for rebelling against him, should be allowed to return 
to Zanzibar and kept under surveillance there by the British Political Agent. ^ 

Sir George Clerk, the new Governor of Bombay, accepted Coghlan*s recom¬ 
mendations almost in toto^ and commended him for the thorough and efficient 
way in which he had carried out his mission. Clerk thought that Coghlan had 
been right to reject Thuwaini*s arguments, which he, Clerk, also found un¬ 
convincing. For one thing, Thuwaini had claimed that the bequest of two ships 
by his father to the state treasury at Muscat was proof of Sa‘id*s intention that 
the Sultanate should remain a conjoint state. But, said Clerk, ‘the sovereignty 
of Muscat is to some degree a hierarchy; a sacred character attaches to the 
Imaum; a bequest to the Treasury of Muscat is therefore a pious offering’.^ 
It was not a particularly happy example for Clerk to have chosen to disprove 
Thuwaini’s case. Sa*id had not been Imam of ‘Oman, and no sacred character 
had attached to his government. By no stretch of the imagination could his 
bequest of two warships to the Muscat treasury be classed as waqf. Clerk’s 
object, however, was less to disprove Thuwaini’s case than to justify Majid’s, 
and in his efforts to do so he came close to employing necromancy. ‘The 

" [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 145, enclos. to Sec. Letter 28 of 12 Aug. 1861, 
‘Muscat-Zanzibar Commission Proceedings*, Coghlan to Anderson, 4 Dec. i860 (No. 17 Sec. 
Dept., Muscat-Zanzibar Commission). For Barghash’s rebellion see Coupland, Exploitation 
of E. Africa, pp. 22-25. 

“ ‘Muscat-Zanzibar Commission Proceedings*, Resolution of Board, 4 Feb. 1861. 
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proof of the late Imaum’s wishes is inadequate’, he said, ‘but there are very 
strong presumptions in favour of the conclusion that, if the claim of Syud 
Majid were established on other grounds, the British Government would 
recognize the claim which had the sympathy and support of Syud Saeed.’^ 
Ample ‘other grounds’ had been supplied, in Clerk’s view, by Majid’s elec¬ 
tion by the chiefs and people of Zanzibar and the African dependencies. He 
admitted that Thuwaini might object that Majid’s election had been the result 
of chance, that he had happened to be governor of Zanzibar at the time of 
Saiyid Sahd’s death, and that he had simply continued to rule over the island; 
while he, Thuwaini, had not been present to put himself forward as a can¬ 
didate, and had afterwards been prevented by the British Government from 
upsetting Majid’s election by force of arms. The argument. Clerk conceded, 
carried some weight, and for this reason, and because Thuwaini had forgone 
a resort to arms at the request of the Indian authorities, he was prepared to 
see him compensated in the way suggested by Coghlan, i.e. by an annual 
subsidy from Zanzibar. However, Clerk added, Majid should not be required 
to pay more than two years’ arrears of the subsidy, and the subsidy itself was 
to be looked upon by Thuwaini, not as tribute but as ‘an indemnity for 
abandoning his claims on his father’s African dominions, as an adjustment of 
the balance between the two inheritances’. Clerk saw no need for any further 
provision to be made regarding the succession at Zanzibar. The pecuniary 
claims of the younger children of Saiyid Sa'id could be left to Majid’s sense of 
justice. He accepted Coghlan’s recommendations about Barghash’s return to 
Zanzibar and about the stationing of a Political Agent at Muscat.^ 

These views were communicated to Canning in February 1841 and they 
were accepted by him with only one reservation, viz. that Barghash should not 
be kept under surveillance after his return to Zanzibar. ^ On 2 April 1861 the 
Governor-General made his award: Majid was to be ruler of Zanzibar and the 
African dependencies; the ruler of Zanzibar was to pay an annual subsidy of 
$M.T. 40,000 to the ruler of Muscat; and Majid was to pay Thuwaini, in 
addition, two years’ arrears of the subsidy. Canning wrote identical letters to 
the two rulers, informing them of his decision and adding: 

The annual payment of 40,000 crowns is not to be understood as a recognition of the 
dependence of Zanzibar upon Muscat, neither is it to be considered as merely 
personal between Your Highness and your brother. ... It is to extend to your 
respective successors, and is to be held to be a final and permanent arrangement, 
compensating the ruler of Muscat for the abandonment of all claims upon Zanzibar, 
and adjusting the inequality between the two inheritances derived from your father 
His late Highness Syud Saeed, the venerated friend of the British Government, 
which two inheritances are to be henceforward distinct and separate.'^ 

* Ibid. ^ Ibid. 

3 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 145, enclos. to Sec. Letter 28 of iz Aug. 1861, 
*Muscat-Zanzibar Commission Proceedings', G. C. Barnes (Officiating For. Secy., Govt, of 
India) to Chief Secy., Bombay, 2 Apr. 1861 (No. 1532 For, Dept.), 

^ Aitchison, Treaties^ xi, 72 and 235t 
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Thuwaini was notified of the award by Badger, Majid by Rigby. Both wrote 
to Canning in the next two months, accepting the award and agreeing to 
abide by it.^ Simultaneously with the award the style of ‘Imam’ to describe 
the ruler of Muscat was dropped by the Indian authorities, and the title of 
‘Sultan’, first used officially in the 1839 Anglo-Muscati Treaty, was adopted 
instead.^ 

The final act in the dismemberment of the old Sultanate took place in Paris 
on 10 March 1862, when the French and British Governments signed a joint 
declaration to respect the independence of the Sultans of Muscat and Zanzi¬ 
bar. The declaration originated in the renewed interest shown in Zanzibar by 
the French in the late summer and early autumn of i860, when a large build¬ 
ing in the centre of the town was acquired by the Bishop of Reunion and fitted 
up, under the supervision of Commodore de Langle, as a hospital for seamen, 
with accommodation also for schools and workshops.^ Suspecting that the 
building might later be used for less charitable purposes (not only was it the 
most extensive in Zanzibar but it was also surrounded by a high stone wall 
and commanded the town), the Foreign Secretary, Russell, had the British 
Ambassador at Paris, Cowley, convey the hint to the French Government in 
June 1861 that Britain would not be indifferent to any event which might 
destroy Zanzibar’s independence or transfer any of its territory to another 
power. M. Thouvenel, the French Foreign Minister, assured Cowley the 
following October that Russell’s suspicions were unfounded, and to demon¬ 
strate his government’s disinterested attitude towards Zanzibar he offered to 
join with Britain in a joint recognition of the Sultanate’s independence. The 
offer was accepted, and it was also agreed at the close of the year to extend the 
proposed declaration to Muscat. Implicit in the final form of the declaration, 
signed on 10 March 1862, was an understanding by both guarantors that 
neither would seek any acquisitions of territory from either Sultanate.^ 


* See Aitchison, Treaties^ xi. 73 and 236. 

2 See Memo, by A. K. Forbes, Bombay, 15 Apr. i86i, in ‘Muscat-Zanzibar Commission 
Proceedings’. It is at this date, also, that the designation ‘Sultan of Muscat and ‘Oman’ is 
first encountered. (See Coghlan to Anderson, 4 Dec. i860 (No. 17 Sec. Dept., Muscat- 
Zanzibar Commission).) The designation ‘Imam of Muscat and ‘Oman’ appears in the agree¬ 
ment with Persia over Bandar ‘Abbas in 1856. 

3 The French had the right, under a treaty of commerce concluded with Saiyid Sa*id on 
17 Nov. 1844, ‘to hire or erect houses and warehouses at Zanzibar or anywhere else’ (Article 
XVII); but it had been made clear by Sa'id, at the time of the exchange of ratifications in 
Feb. 1846, that the right applied ‘to matters simply and purely of a commercial nature’. (See 
Aitchison, Treaties, xi. Appendix 6.) The caveat was a distant echo of the third article of the 
qaulnamah of 1798, which stated that, while the war between England and France continued, 
‘never shall ... be given to them [the French] throughout all my territories a place to seat or 
fix themselves in . . .’. 

* [I.O.] Political and Secret Department Memoranda, B 118, ‘Conclusion of the Declaration 
with France as to Muscat in 1862 . . .’ by R. W. Brant, 21 Jan. 1899. See also, Coupland, 
Exploitation of E. Africa, pp. 33-36. Through an oversight, or for some reason which is un- 
ascertainable today, the Government of India were not informed of the existence of the 
declaration until 2 Aug, 1872. (See [I.O.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), vol. 56, A. H. Layard (Under- 
Secy., F.O.) to Under-Secy., I.O., 13 Mar. 1862, and marginal note.) 
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During Cowley’s negotiations with Thouvenel the question of a guarantee 
of the territorial integrity of Muscat and Zanzibar had come up, and Cowley, 
under instructions from Russell, had told the French Foreign Minister that 
the British Government did not think such a guarantee expedient. The terri¬ 
tories of the two rulers might at any time be threatened or invaded by neigh¬ 
bouring rulers, and the British Government did not feel themselves called 
upon to protect these territories against such aggressions. ^ Canning, in making 
his award, had shown no disposition to involve the Government of India in a 
guarantee of Muscat’s or Zanzibar’s integrity. The subject, in fact, was not 
touched upon in the final discussions preceding the formulation of the award, 
Yet the possibility that some such guarantee might be necessary in the case of 
Muscat, to offset the adverse effects of the separation of Zanzibar from the 
Sultanate, had been foreseen at the beginning of the arbitration, and Coghlan 
had been asked to express an opinion on the subject. He did not do so in his 
final report, nor did Clerk bring it up in recommending to the Governor- 
General the adoption of Coghlan’s recommendations. The omission is a sur¬ 
prising one when it is recalled that the Indian authorities had long recognized 
that any loss of territory by the Sultanate could well incite outside powers to 
dismember it completely. It was for this reason that the Government of 
India had been anxious to see the lease of Bandar 'Abbas restored, and Saiyid 
Turki restrained from asserting his independence at Sauhar. A guarantee of 
Thuwaini in his Arabian possessions would have been fair compensation for 
the loss of Zanzibar, and one which the Government of India were, by and 
large, in honour bound to give, since it had been their desire to see Zanzibar 
separated from Muscat rather than the strict rights of the case that had made 
the arbitration come out as it did. 

Certainly a guarantee would have done more to shield Thuwaini from the 
repercussions which were bound to follow the truncation of the Sultanate than 
the monetary compensation he received. Coghlan had expressed the opinion 
that the Zanzibar subsidy would be of considerable help to Thuwaini in 
consolidating his rule in 'Oman; but Coghlan’s judgement in this respect was 
not wholly impartial, and it proved, in time, to be totally wrong. A 1 Bu Sa'id 
rule in 'Oman in the ten years following the Canning Award suffered more 
setbacks than in any period since the Wahhabis descended upon the Sultanate 
in the first decade of the century. Thuwaini was better aware than Coghlan of 
what the reaction in 'Oman to the Canning Award was likely to be, and he 
showed commendable promptness, as soon as he learned of its terms, in 
moving to head off trouble. 

The principal danger, he thought, would come from Turki at Sauhar, 
who might be tempted to follow Majid’s lead and assert his independence. 
Thuwaini therefore advanced on Sauhar with a powerful force in June 1861, 
and this display of resolution, coupled with a warning to Turki from the 

' [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.)y vol. 56, Cowley to Thouvenel, 27 Jan. 1862, enclosed in 
Layard^s letter of 13 Mar. 1862. 
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newly appointed Political Agent at Muscat, Lieutenant W. M. Pengelly, I.N., 
that the Governor-General would look with disfavour upon any attempt to 
detach Sauhar from the Sultanate, sufficed to put Turki in an accommodating 
frame of mind. Pengelly offered his services to the two brothers as a mediator, 
the offer was accepted, and a meeting was arranged at Sib, on the coast about 
twenty-five miles north of Muscat. To get Turki to the meeting Pengelly 
had had to give him his aman, or personal guarantee of safety, but when 
Turki arrived at Sib in the first week of July he said that he had changed his 
mind and would not see Thuwaini. Pengelly withdrew his and Thuwaini 
immediately seized the opportunity to capture his brother and imprison 
him in Fort Jalali at Muscat. On 15 July his troops attacked and took 
Sauhar without resistance. Thuwaini appointed his son, Salim, a rather un¬ 
prepossessing youth, as wali in Turkics place. Turki himself he proposed to 
ship off to Zanzibar, where he and Majid would doubtless find much to talk 
about. ^ 

Unfortunately for Thuwaini, several circumstances intervened to prevent 
him from carrying out his plan. A revolt broke out in the Batinah soon after 
the capture of Sauhar, and Khaburah and Suwaiq were taken by the rebels. 
Saiyid Qais ibn 'Azzan, head of the collateral branch of the A 1 Bu Sahd, who 
had been living at Rastaq since the expulsion of his family from Sauhar in 
1851, joined the rebels in an endeavour to overthrow Thuwaini. He failed, 
and he paid the penalty for his failure with his life. Thuwaini was still far 
from being out of danger yet, and in desperation he called on the Trucial 
Shaikhs of Abu Dhabi and Dubai to help him against the rebels. His call was 
backed by Pengelly, who wrote to the shaikhs, urging them, if they intended 
sending fighting men, to send them by sea so that they might reach Muscat 
sooner. He wrote also to the insurgents, demanding in the name of his govern¬ 
ment that they surrender Khaburah and Suwaiq immediately.^ 

All this was too much for the Government of Bombay, who were already 
disturbed by Pengelly’s apparent involvement in the capture of Turki, and his 
too-ready inclination to dabble in "Omani politics. ^ He was sharply told that 
he had exceeded his duties in corresponding with the rebels and the Trucial 
Shaikhs, and in uttering threats in the name of his government on Thuwaini's 
behalf. Only the fact that he was young and inexperienced had persuaded the 
Governor that he should not recall him. Henceforth he was not to interfere 
in any way in the domestic politics of "Oman, and should Thuwaini appeal to 
him for help he was to inform him that none could be offered. If necessary. 


^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 145, enclos. to Sec. Letter 34 of 28 Oct. 1861, 
Pengelly to Forbes, 8 and ii June, 6, 17, and 30 July, and 3 and 26 Aug. 1861 (Nos. 24, 25, 
29-32, 37, and 48 Pol. Dept.). 

^ Same series and volume, enclos. to Sec. Letter 39 of 27 Dec. i86i, Pengelly to Forbes, 
22 Sept., 30 Oct., and 5 Nov. 1861 (Nos. 61, 76, and 80 Pol. Dept.), enclosing Pengelly to 
Jones, 30 Oct. 1861 (No. 77 Pol. Dept.). 

3 See same series and volume, enclos. to Sec. Letter 34 of 28 Qcf. 1861, Forbes to Pengelly, 
5 Oct. i86r (No. 270 Pol. Dept.), 
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he could further inform Thuwaini that, ‘if such dissensions as have now been 
reported are not shortly terminated this Government will withdraw its Agent 
from a position near a Ruler whose management of his dominions and con¬ 
duct towards his neighbours do not appear to be based on intelligence or 
energy or even on good faith’.^ Poor Thuwaini must have wondered what he 
had done to merit such condemnation, and indeed it is difficult to account for 
it in the light of British dealings with the Sultanate in the past. More, how¬ 
ever, was to come. The Governor of Bombay’s reprimanding of Pengelly did 
not satisfy the Governor-General, who demanded, at the close of the year, 
that he should be recalled. Thuwaini, in addition, was to be ordered to release 
Turki, to abandon any idea he had of exiling him from "Oman, and to make 
financial provision for him so long as he behaved himself.^ Thuwaini had no 
choice but to comply with these orders. He released Turki in February 1862 
and in the same month Pengelly was replaced by Major Malcolm Green, the 
Political Agent in Kalat. 

What the Indian authorities were trying to do was to avoid facing the con¬ 
sequences of the Canning Award. They were doing so by pretending that 
while, as in the past, they had an interest in supporting the Sultan of Muscat 
against his enemies, they were in no way bound to uphold A 1 Bu Sa"id rule in 
"Oman. Before 1861 it might have been possible to maintain the pose, for the 
Sultanate could still be regarded, however amenable its rulers might be to 
British influence, as an independent state. The Canning Award changed all 
that and placed upon the Government of India a responsibility, which had 
never existed before, to uphold both the Sultanate and the A 1 Bu Sa"id 
dynasty. If they refused to accept that responsibility, there was a good chance 
that other powers might be^willing to assume it. Commodore de Langle, 
when he visited Muscat late in 1861, made Thuwaini an offer of help against 
the rebels, which Thuwaini refused on the grounds that he would get all the 
help that he needed from the Government of India. No sooner had he been 
disillusioned on this score than an envoy arrived from Persia, in March 1862, 
with a similar offer. Though its sincerity was in doubt, Thuwaini considered 
it for a time before taking Major Green’s advice and rejecting it.^ If the 
Government of India were to continue to advise him to reject offers of assist¬ 
ance from other states, while retaining for themselves the right to interfere in 
Muscat’s affairs at will, they would sooner or later have to pay a price for the 
privilege of tendering such advice and of exercising such interference. 

# # * 

* Same series and volume, enclos. to Sec. Letter 39 of 27 Dec. 1861, Resolution of Board, 

5 Dec. 1861. 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, H. M. Durand (Officiating For. Secy., Govt, of 
India) to Acting Pol. Secy, to Govt., Bombay, 9 Dec. 1861 (No. 163 For. Dept., Pol.). 

5 [I.O.] Collections to Political Despatches to Bombay, vol. 42, Colin, to Dispatch 32 of 
24 Sept. 1862, Green to M. J, S. Stewart (Pol. Secy, to Gpvt, Bombay), 24 Mar. and ii Apr. 
7862 (Nos. 9 and 15 Pol, Dept.), . 
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The Gulf began to wear a new aspect in the eighteen-sixties, with the com¬ 
ing of the telegraph and the introduction of a mail-steamer service. Trade, 
too, expanded, although it was still subject to the vicissitudes caused by epi¬ 
demics, local wars, and political upheavals. There had been a fluctuating 
growth of trade with India since the eighteen-thirties. Bombay^s trade with 
the Gulf grew from Rs 70,49,830 (about ^700,000), consisting of Rs 35,59,589 
in imports and Rs 34,90,241 in exports, in 1836-7, to Rs 79,24,609 (about 
£790,000), consisting of Rs 33,52,327 in imports and Rs 45,72,282 in ex¬ 
ports, in 1844-5, to Rs 1)27,30,531 (about £1,270,000), consisting of 
Rs 68,17,356 in imports and Rs 59,13,175 in exports, in 1855-6.^ By 1860-1 this 
trade had risen to Rs 1,31,42,602, or about £1,310,000 (imports Rs 64,78,147, 
exports Rs 66,64,455), by 1864-5 to Rs 2,64,78,865, or about £2,650,000 
(imports Rs 1,42,64,873, exports Rs 1,22,13,992).^ Having doubled in the 
first half of the eighteen-sixties, the volume of trade remained fairly stable 
in the second half. In 1869-70 it was Rs 2,24,73,190, or about £2,240,000 
(Rs 1,16,31,735 in imports, Rs 1,08,41,455 in exports), and the total trade 
of Bombay, Calcutta, and Karachi with the Gulf was Rs 2,77,09,647 (about 
£2,770,000), consisting of Rs 1,38,84,274 in imports and Rs 1,38,25,373 in 
exports .3 The Gulf’s trade, in other words, had more than trebled in value in 
the space of thirty years. 

The staples of the trade were much the same as before. The chief imports 
from the Gulf into India were specie, pearls (and other precious stones), 
horses and donkeys, fruits, vegetables and grains, raw wool, silk and cotton, 
drugs and dyes, hides and skins. Exports to the Gulf were principally cotton 
and woollen manufactures and piece goods, specie (mostly silver) and metals, 
grains and pulse, sugar and spices, dyes and oils.^ One feature of the trade in 
the eighteen-sixties was the great increase in woollen and cotton manufactures 
of European, and principally English, origin exported to the Gulf, the effect 
of which was severely felt by the Indian cotton piece goods makers. By 1870-1 
the value of European cotton piece goods re-exported through Bombay to the 
Gulf was seven times greater than that of cotton piece goods of Indian manu¬ 
facture exported from Bombay, Calcutta, and Karachi combined.^ Another 
feature was the rise in the opium traffic from Persia, which became evident 
towards the end of the decade, and which was assisted by the introduction of 
steamer services in the Gulf and adjacent seas. When the opium traffic to the 
Far East was in its infancy, the drug used to be carried from Persia by sailing 

* Chesney, Expedition to the Euphrates and Tigris^ //, Appendix H; [I.O.] Pricis of Com¬ 
merce and Communication in the Persian Gulf^ iSoi-igo^^ Appendix D, enclosure B; and 
[I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 126, enclos. to Sec. Letter 74 of 3 Oct. 1856, R. 
Spooner (Commissioner of Customs, Bombay) to Anderson, 30 Sept. 1856 (No. 1633 Sec. 
Dept.). 

2 [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.)^ vol. 62, Memo, by Sir Bartle Frere, 15 July 1868, citing 
extracts from letter from him to Sir John Lawrence (Viceroy), 23 Mar. 1866. (See below, 
p. 662.) ^ [I-O.] P. Gulf Res. Ann. Admin. Report^ i 8 y 4 -y 5 ^ p. 10. 

^ For fuller lists, see [ 1 . 0 .] P. Gulf Res. Ann. Admin. Reports. 

5 See [I.O.] P. ^If Res. Ann. Admin. Report^ i 8 ys-y 6 y pp. 32-38. 
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ships to Java, where it was trans-shipped for Hong Kong and Singapore. 
Later, after the Dutch had imposed certain restrictions and higher duties at 
Java and the development of steamship lines provided easier communication, 
Aden became the favourite port of trans-shipment. It was succeeded in this 
role by Suez, where no duty was levied on goods in trans-shipment, and the 
opium was carried to the Far East in the P. and O. Company’s steamers, so 
as to avoid the payment of duty at British-Indian ports. Persian opium was 
not much liked in China owing to its being mixed with oil and also to its 
frequent adulteration. It found a better market in Europe, as it contained a 
large proportion of morphia, and in 1878 a considerable quantity of it was 
shipped direct from Persia to England for the first time.^ 

Persia had the largest share of the Gulf’s trade, probably about one-third. 
An estimate of the total trade of Bushire, made in 1863 and based upon the 
amount for which the port’s customs were farmed, put it at approximately 
^£450,000 per annum. The trade of Bandar 'Abbas was said to be about three- 
quarters of that of Bushire, and Lingah’s about one-quarter. Bahrain’s gross 
trade was about ^^280,000 per annum, mainly in pearls. Craft from Bahrain 
collected about $M.T. 350,000 (c. ^{^70,000) in pearls every year, and pearls 
to at least the same value, and probably more, were brought to the island for 
sale by pearl divers from other parts of the Gulf. Imports into Bahrain were 
mainly piece goods, rice, ghee, and spices, of which one-quarter was con¬ 
sumed on the island and the remainder re-exported. Kuwait had an annual 
trade of about 3^65,000, nearly two-thirds of it in exports or re-exports. 
Horses, obtained from Najd and Jabal Shammar, were the principal export. 
Woollen cloaks and dates from the Shatt al-Arab were also exported. The 
trade of the Trucial Coast, apart from pearls, was small. Exports consisted 
mainly of dried fish, fish oil, woollen cloaks, and livestock. Imports were 
mostly rice, grain and pulse, piece goods, dates, and timber. The bulk of the 
Gulf’s trade was still carried by Arab craft, although by the end of the decade 
there were more European vessels, including steamers, plying to the Gulf 
ports than ever before. Bahrain had 37 vessels engaged in the Indian trade, 
Kuwait 30, and the Trucial Shaikhdoms about two dozen. Kuwait’s in¬ 
habitants had a high reputation for seamanship and ship-building, although, 
in fact, they relied largely upon shipwrights from Muscat.^ 

Telegraphic communication between England and India had been given 
a considerable thrust forward by the Indian Mutiny, and in 1859-60 a sub¬ 
marine cable was laid down the Red Sea to Aden and on, by way of the Kuria 
Muria Islands and Muscat, to Karachi. It failed at once, owing to the lack of 
experience in laying and operating undersea cables, and a search was under¬ 
taken for an alternative route, which would be land-based for most of the 
way. That selected was through Turkey and Traq to the head of the Gulf, 

^ [I.O.] P. Gulf Res. Ann. Admin. Report, pp. 27-28, and i 8 y 8 -yg, p. 28. 

^ L. Felly, ‘Remarks on the Tribes, Trade and Resources around the Shore Line of the 
Persian Gulf’, Trans. Bombay Geog. Soc., xvii (1863), 32-113. 
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and thence by submarine cable or land line, or both, to Karachi. The Turkish 
Government had already constructed a line to Mosul, and it was expected to 
reach Baghdad by the close of i860. Instructions were sent from England to 
India in the latter half of i860 for investigations to be made to ascertain the 
most practical route for the line to take from Basra onwards. On the receipt of 
these instructions the Governor of Bombay asked Percy Badger whether any 
political difficulties were likely to stand in the way of a land line from Basra to 
Karachi. Badger replied that he did not foresee any great difficulties arising, 
and that, in any case, the superior merits of a land line made the effort to 
overcome them well worth-while. The Persian Government, he believed, 
would not object to a land line between Bushire and Bandar 'Abbas, and the 
territory from there to Cape Jask was under the control of the Sultan of 
Muscat, who would doubtless give all the help that he could towards the 
construction of the line. From Ras Puzim to Karachi, a distance of about 600 
miles, most of the land was subject to the Khan of Kalat. Badger suggested 
that the Commissioner in Sind, the Political Agents in Kalat and at Muscat, 
and the Resident in the Gulf, should be asked to institute inquiries into the 
political, geographical, and other questions involved, and to report the results 
to Bombay.^ 

His advice was accepted. The political officers concerned were instructed 
to make their inquiries, and a recommendation was made to the Secretary 
of State for India that an approach be made to the Persian Government for 
permission for the telegraph line to be laid along the Persian coast, in the 
direction of Karachi, as far as Persian sovereignty extended.^ Hormuzd Ras- 
sam, the acting Political Agent at Muscat,^ reported in February 1861 that 
he could see no serious obstacles to the construction of the telegraph along 
the Persian and Makran coasts. Much of the land between Bandar 'Abbas and 
Gwadur was under the control of Saiyid Thuwaini, or of minor Baluchi chiefs 
whose co-operation he could ensure. From Gwadur eastwards the Baluchi 
tribes on the coast were constantly at feud with one another, but they were 
subject to the authority of the Khan of Kalat or other overlords.^ 

The picture along the Makran coast, however, was not as uncomplicated 
as Badger or Rassam had painted it. According to Major Malcolm Green, the 
Political Agent in Kalat, the Khan of Kalat controlled most of the coast to the 
east of Gwadur, and he also laid claim to Gwadur itself. To circumvent any 
dispute which might arise over the sovereignty of Gwadur, Green suggested 
that it might be purchased from the Sultan of Muscat and transferred to the 

* [I.O.] Colins, to Pol. Desp. to Bombayy vol. 34, Colin, to Draft Dispatch 5 of 2 Mar. 1861, 
Badger to Anderson, 17 Dec. i860. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed. (2nd Series), vol. i, Gov.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 
12 Apr. 1861 (No. 26 Pot Dept.). 

5 He had been Coghlan’s assistant at Aden and had accompanied him on the Muscat- 
Zanzibar Commission. After Coghlan^s visit to Muscat in June i860 Rassam had remained 
behind as acting Political Agent until Pengelly's arrival. 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letter’s Recd.y vol. i, enclos. to Pol. Letter 26 of 12 Apr. i86x, Rassam 
to Anderson, 27 Feb, 1861. 
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Khan of Kalat under certain conditions.^ Percy Badger, when he went to 
Muscat at the end of April 1861 to inform Thuwaini of the terms of the Can¬ 
ning Award, took the opportunity to make extensive inquiries into the ques¬ 
tion of sovereignty along the Makran coast. The Persian littoral from Bandar 
'Abbas to Cape Jask and eastwards to the Sudaij River, he learned, was held 
in farm by Thuwaini under the Perso-Muscati Treaty of 1856, and Badger 
believed that the Sultan was capable of protecting the telegraph throughout 
this stretch of coast, provided that the Persians offered no objection to the 
line. Thuwaini told him that the Persian Government had no right to inter¬ 
fere with any concessions which he might make in the leased territories, but 
Badger did not believe that this was true. Persia had reserved her sovereign 
rights to the territories in question in the 1856 treaty, and the treaty, further¬ 
more, required Thuwaini to exclude all agents of foreign governments from 
them. It might be as well. Badger thought, to obtain the Shah's permission 
for the telegraph to run through the leased districts, although he was not sure 
how desirable such an application would be from a political point of view. 

Persia had lately been pursuing a forward policy in Makran and Baluchistan, 
which had probably been in contemplation in 1856, when the treaty with 
Muscat was concluded, and which accounted for the inclusion in the treaty of 
the article requiring the Sultan to assist the passage of Persian troops east¬ 
wards through Bandar 'Abbas and its districts.^ From the Sudaij River east¬ 
wards to Chahbar, about 150 miles, the land was ruled by a powerful Baluchi 
chieftain, Mir 'Abdullah ibn Murad Muhammad. Twelve years previously 
he had acknowledged Persian suzerainty, but according to some Baluchi chiefs 
to whom Badger spoke at Muscat, he would welcome an opportunity to shake 
off that allegiance. The dilemma, as Badger saw it, was to judge whether Mir 
'Abdullah could act on his own authority, under his obligations to Persia, or 
whether it would be unfair to him and to other Baluchi chiefs similarly placed, 
to apply to Persia for permission to construct the telegraph through territory 
which they considered their own, although control of it had been temporarily 
wrested from them by Persia. Further, if Persian sovereignty over the coast 
were recognized, the local chiefs might retaliate by impeding the construc¬ 
tion of the telegraph.^ 

Chahbar was a small coastal town subject to Muscat, whose jurisdiction 
extended along the coast eastwards to Gwatar. Gwatar town and Jiwani, on 
the other side of Gwatar Bay, were ruled by independent, petty Baluchi chiefs. 
Beyond Jiwani lay Gwadur, which Badger had learned had been given to 
Saiyid Sultan ibn Ahmad of Muscat by a former Khan of Kalat in perpetuity, 
on condition that Sultan defended it from the Khan's enemies. Badger dis¬ 
agreed with Green's recommendation that it should be made over to the 

* Same series and volume, Gov.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 12 July 1861 (No. 44 Pol. 
Dept.). * See above, p. 533. 

^ [f.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 145, no covering letter, Badger to Forbes, Aden, 

3 June 1861 (No. 9 Sec. Dept., Muscat-Zanzibar Commission). 
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present Khan. On the contrary, he believed that Green should use his in¬ 
fluence to persuade the Khan to drop his designs on Gwadur. In any case, 
Badger said, Thuwaini had no intention of parting with it, and he would 
certainly resist any attempt to make him do so. The Khan of Kalat already 
controlled the coast for eighty miles to the east of Gwadur, and from that 
point to the Sind frontier the land was under the authority of the Jam of Las 
Bailah, who was both related to the Khan and subject to him. Neither of 
them. Badger thought, would object to the laying of the telegraph through 
his territory, and both were capable of protecting it. 

Summing up, Badger said that the main decision to be taken was whether or 
not to-approach Persia for permission to run the line through those districts 
over which she claimed suzerainty. For some time past Persia had been en¬ 
croaching upon the independence of the Baluchi chiefs, and from the con¬ 
centration of Persian troops in Kirman and Makran it seemed that further 
encroachments in the direction of Kalat were to be expected. Aside from the 
long-term implications which the eastward extension of Persia's frontier held 
for the security of British India, it posed the immediate question whether it 
would be advisable or necessary to consult Persia about the proposed route 
for the telegraph along the coasts of Baluchistan and Makran. Construction 
could easily begin if it were only a question of the local rulers being consulted, 
but in view of Persia’s growing predominance in the area could her preten¬ 
sions, Badger asked, be ignored ? On the other hand, he said, if Persia were 
consulted, such recognition of her suzerainty would antagonize the local rulers 
and probably lead them to oppose the construction of the line.^ 

After reading Green’s and Badger’s reports the Governor of Bombay, Sir 
George Clerk, decided that the best course to take would be to recognize the 
status which Persia actually held in Makran, and to deal directly with the 
local rulers concerned with Persia’s permission. Neither her rights nor those of 
the local rulers would thereby be compromised.^ The decision was approved 
by the India Office, and the envoy at Tehran was instructed to approach 
the Persian Government. Meanwhile, Major F. J. Goldsmid, the Assistant 
Commissioner in Sind, was detailed to make a survey of the Makran coast and 
to open communications with the tribes from the Sind frontier to Bandar 
'Abbas. Goldsmid left Karachi early in December 1861 and on the 21st of 
that month he concluded an agreement with the Jam of Las Bailah for the 
construction of the telegraph through his territory. ^ Early in the new year the 
Government of Bombay, anticipating possible objections from the Persian 
Government to Goldsmid’s traversing their territory, ordered him not to 
proceed beyond Gwadur, The Superintendent of Construction of Indian 
Telegraphs, H. L Walton, was sent to Muscat in company with Major Green 

* [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec, LetterSy vol. 145, no covering letter, Badger to Forbes, 
Aden, 3 June 1861 (No. 9 Sec. Dept., Muscat-Zanzibar Commission). 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol, Letters Recd.y vol. i, Gov.-in-Council to Secy, of State, iz July 1861 
(No. 44 Pol. Dept.). 

3 See Aitchison, Treaties, ix. 401-3. 
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to survey an alternative route for the telegraph up the Batinah coast of 'Oman 
to the Musandam peninsula, for use should the Persians raise difficulties over 
the proposed Gwadur-Bandar 'Abbas section. Goldsmid completed his survey 
in February 1862, after making arrangements with the various chiefs along 
the coast as far as Gwadur for the protection of the line.^ The estimated cost 
of protection was Rs 18,000 per annum. Final permission for the construction 
of the line westwards from Karachi was given by the Government of India in 
March 1862, and Walton commenced operations three months later. He hoped 
to complete the line to Gwadur by the end of the working season. At this 
juncture word arrived from Tehran that the Persian Government had refused 
to permit the construction of the Gwadur-Bandar 'Abbas and Bandar 'Abbas- 
Bushire links.^ 

The root of the Persian Government’s objection undoubtedly lay in their 
plans to extend their authority in Makran, and in their fear that those plans 
might be frustrated by the telegraph’s going through on the terms proposed 
by the Government of Bombay. The Shah’s government were not unaware of 
the advantages of telegraphic communication, nor were they simply opposed 
to lines going through Persian territory. The line through the Ottoman 
Empire to Baghdad had been opened in June i86r, but it had got no further 
because the Ottoman and British Governments could not agree on the route 
it should take from Baghdad southwards. The Turks wanted a sub-fluvial 
line along the Euphrates to protect it from the Arab tribes, while the British 
wanted an aerial line, as being both easier to construct and cheaper to main¬ 
tain, and to protect it by paying subsidies to the tribes. The argument went 
on until the spring of 1863, when, as the result of a survey made by Colonel 
Kemball, it was decided that the line should be an aerial one, running from 
Baghdad to Hillah, down the left bank of the Euphrates to Qurnah, so as to 
keep it out of the reach of the tribes on the right bank, across to the right bank 
of the Shatt al-Arab, and on to Basra. A formal agreement embodying this 
decision was signed on 20 October 1863.^ Construction of the line was begun 
the following month and it was completed, with its terminal at Fao, at the 
mouth of the Shatt al-Arab, in January 1865. Meanwhile, the Shah had de¬ 
cided to construct his own telegraph line from Tehran to Ispahan, Shiraz, 
and Bushire. A telegraphic convention was concluded with the British Govern¬ 
ment in December 1862, and confirmed on 6 February 1863, providing for the 
purchase of materials for the line through the agency of the British Govern¬ 
ment, for the operation of the line after construction under the super¬ 
intendence of a British engineer officer, and for its use, when open, by the 
British Government.^ Provision was also made for the extension of the 

* The most important agreement was that with the Naib of Kaij on 24 Jan. 1862 (see 
Aitchison, Treaties^ ix. 403-4). 

2 [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed., vol. i, Gov.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 12 Oct. and 
27 Dec. 1861 (Nos. 58 and 75 Pol. Dept.), and 24 Apr., 12 Aug., and 27 Oct. 1862 (Nos. 32, 
49, and 55 Pol. Dept.). 

^ See Aitchison, Treatiesy xi. 26-30. 


^ Aitchison, TreatieSy x. 82-83. 
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line from Tehran to Khanaqin, on the Turkish frontier, to link up with the 
Baghdad-Khanaqin spur, which the British and Ottoman Governments had 
agreed to construct, both in the engagement of October 1863 and in a new 
treaty, regulating the operation and use of the line, on 3 September 1864.^ 

Evidence of the Persians’ resentment at anything that might impair their 
progress in Makran was provided in the early months of 1863, when the 
governor of Bampur wrote to Saiyid Thuwaini threatening to descend upon 
Chahbar unless Thuwaini prevented the construction of the telegraph beyond 
Gwadur, and claiming that Chahbar was Persian territory on loan to Muscat. 
On the advice of the Political Agent at Muscat, Captain Herbert Disbrowe, 
Thuwaini made no reply to the governor’s letter beyond a mere acknowledge¬ 
ment, while Disbrowe referred the matter to the British authorities at Karachi 
and Bombay and to the envoy at Tehran. The Commissioner in Sind found 
the Persian governor’s threat sufficiently disquieting to warrant the pos¬ 
sible dispatch of British troops to Gwadur to protect the telegraph, and 
Thuwaini wrote to his governor there authorizing the landing of the troops 
if they were sent. The British charge d’affaires at Tehran, R. F. Thomson, 
took the matter up with the Persian Foreign Minister, who told him that the 
governor of Bampur’s action had not been authorized by the provincial 
authorities in Kirman, and that he would be instructed not to interfere fur¬ 
ther without specific orders from Tehran. Nevertheless, the Foreign Minister 
said, it should be recognized by the British Government that Gwadur and 
Chahbar belonged to Persia, and that permission should have been requested 
of the Persian Government to lay the telegraph through those districts. How¬ 
ever, he added, he was willing, for the sake of Anglo-Persian friendship, to 
sanction the extension of the line from Gwadur to Chahbar, provided that 
the presence of the telegraph would not prejudice Persia’s rights to these 
districts.^ 

So far as Thomson could see, the Persian Government were apprehensive 
that, if the telegraph were continued past Gwadur before they had formally 
and explicitly given their permission, not only might their claim to this 
stretch of the Makran coast be endangered but their title to the territory leased 
by the Sultan of Muscat, including Bandar 'Abbas itself, might be challenged 
also. The correctness of Thomson’s surmise was confirmed a few days later 
when the Persian Foreign Minister told him that the continuation of the line 
from Chahbar to Bandar 'Abbas was subject to the Shah’s prior approval, 
and not that of the Sultan of Muscat, who merely leased the territory. ^ He 
was worrying himself needlessly. The decision had already been taken in 
London, in anticipation of the kind of objections which the Persians were now 
raising, that the land line should terminate at Gwadur and be continued by 
* See Aitchison, Treaties, xi. 30-38. 

2 [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/279, Thomson to Russell, 6 May 1863 (Nos. 36 and 39), enclosing 
Disbrowe to Thomson, Muscat, 4 Apr. 1863 (Nos. 65 and 66), with sub-enclosures; and 
Mirza Sa'id Khan to Thomson, 6 May 1863. 

^ Same series and volume, Thomson to Russell, 19 May 1863 (No. 44). 
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submarine cable across the Gulf of *Oman to Muscat, and thence up the Gulf 
to Bushire. The behaviour of the governor of Bampur, however, aroused fore¬ 
bodings about the safety of the land line up to Gwadur. If the Persians claimed 
rights of sovereignty over Gwadur and the coast to the east and west of it, 
they might contest the British Government’s right to build a telegraph station 
at Gwadur and even to lay the line to the east of it. At the India Office, 
J. W. Kaye, the Secretary in the Political and Secret Department, thought that 
the question of sovereignty on the Makran coast should be settled. Persia was 
always putting forward vague territorial claims, such as that to Bahrain, he ob¬ 
served, and something should be done about them, although he was not sure 
that anything could be. ‘. . . There is, perhaps, no remedy the application of 
which might not be worse than the disease.’^ 

The India Office recommended to the Foreign Office in May 1863 that a 
strong protest should be made at Tehran against the governor of Bampur’s 
behaviour, and that the Persian Government should be requested to refrain 
from any actions in Makran which might disturb Anglo-Persian relations.^ 
The protest was delivered by Alison, the Minister at Tehran, in October. It 
drew from the Persian Foreign Minister the reply that in the interval which 
had elapsed since the subject was discussed in May he had had further cause 
to question the British Government’s interest in Makran, since it had been 
reported that the Sultan of Muscat had agreed to lease Chahbar and Gwadur 
to Britain. If this were true, the Foreign Minister told Alison, the lease was 
worthless, ‘because there can be no question that these places form a part of 
the Makran territory belonging to Kerman, and are clearly and absolutely the 
property of the Persian Government’.^ Like Bandar "Abbas and its depend¬ 
encies, he explained, they were only temporarily under Muscat’s control. 
Moreover, the treaty of 1856 specifically forbade the Sultan of Muscat to 
allow the agents of foreign governments to enter territory held by him on lease 
from Persia.^ 

A similar complaint was made to the Foreign Office by the Persian Minister 
in London in December.^ Neither complaint had any justification. Not only 
was there no truth in the rumour that Chahbar and Gwadur had been leased 
by the British, but Persia could scarcely claim sovereign rights to either place 
on the grounds put forward by the Persian Foreign Minister. Neither of them 
was leased from Persia in the way that Bandar "Abbas was, nor had they ever 
been leased from Persia, despite the Foreign Minister’s disingenuous attempt 
to convey the impression that they were held on Persia’s sufferance and that 
the provisions of the 1856 treaty applied to them. Gwadur had been a gift in 
perpetuity to Muscat from the Khan of Kalat, and Chahbar, which had been 
acquired by conquest at the same period, belonged to the Sultan of Muscat 

* [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.), vol. 57, Memo, by Kaye, 7 May 1863. 

^ Same series and volume, Merivale to Hammond, 26 May 1863. 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/279, Mirza Sa'id Khan to Alison, 10 Oct. 1863, enclosed in Alison to 
Russell, 15 Oct. 1863 (No. 15). ^ Ibid. 

5 [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.), vol. 57, Mahmud Khan to Russell, 10 Dec. 1863. 
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‘by prescriptive sanction from mere lapse of time\^ Such was the view of the 
Government of Bombay, who were strongly opposed to any recognition of 
Persian rights in eastern Makran. ‘The pretensions now put forward by Persia 
to sovereignty on the Mekran Coast’, they stated in July 1863, ‘appear to us 
to be utterly untenable, as for generations past the Persian Government has 
not possessed or exercised any rights whatever from Gwadur eastwards.’^ 

Badger, who was in London at the time that the Persian Minister made his 
complaint, expressed a similar opinion. ‘Whatever pretensions Persia may 
entertain to the possession of Beloochistan and Mekran,’ he told the Secretary 
of State for India, ‘her actual jurisdiction in those provinces, as late as the year 
1861, was almost exclusively confined to the interior.’ The only strip of coast 
over which Persia exercised even a shadowy authority was that between the 
Sudaij River and Chahbar Bay, a distance of about 150 miles, which she had 
taken only twelve years previously; and opinion differed whether she con¬ 
trolled even that much. West of the Sudaij River, the greater part of the coastal 
territory now held by Muscat on lease from Persia had probably been con¬ 
ceded to Persia, Badger believed, in the treaty of 1856. Before that time only 
the stretch from Bandar ‘Abbas to Girau, a distance of less than 90 miles, 
had been Persian, the rest being under the sovereignty of Muscat. Badger 
was inclined to doubt whether, in fact, Persia had any rights of sovereignty 
over the Makran coast to the east of the Sudaij River. If she had, they had only 
come about, he thought, as a result of her recent triumphs in Baluchistan and 
over Muscat. She certainly had no right at all to Chahbar or Gwadur, or to 
the coast between those places, still less to the coast east of Gwadur.^ 

Major Goldsmid, asked by the Government of Bombay for his opinion on 
the subject, expressed much the same views as Badger had, although he was 
inclined to give an even more recent date for Persia’s encroachments in 
Makran. Persia, he said, had begun pushing her frontier eastwards into 
Baluchistan in 1856, taking advantage of the state of near anarchy prevailing 
in Kalat. Sib, Dizak, Jalq, and other towns had been occupied, and Persian 
troops were now, at the close of 1863, reported to be in the neighbourhood of 
Kaij. A Persian envoy had travelled to Kalat in 1862 to seek agreement with 
the Khan on a common boundary, and he had declared that Persia had no 
designs on Kaij or Makran. Similarly, the governor of Bampur had written to 
the Political Agent at Muscat in April 1863 saying that Gwadur was not under 
his authority. Taken in conjunction with the Persian Government’s recently 
expressed desire to settle Persia’s frontiers, these statements seemed to Gold¬ 
smid to offer an opportunity to define the Makran boundary and to place it 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Recd.^ vol. i, Gov,-in-Council to Secy, of State, iz July i86i 
(No. 44 Pol. Dept.). 

2 [P.R.O.] F.O. 60/279, Gov.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 23 July 1863, enclosed in J. C. 
Melvill (Asst. Under-Secy., LO.) to Hammond, 22 Aug. 1863. 

^ [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.)^ vol. 57, Memo by Badger, ‘Persia in its Political Relations 
with the Muscat State’, London, 23 Dec. 1863. There is a printed copy, accompanied by a 
map, in vol. 58 of the same series. 
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west of Gwadur, thus safeguarding both Kalat and the telegraph. He con¬ 
cluded: ‘Persia has, of late years, encroached upon territory of which, though 
her sovereign rights are questionable, her claim to possession is fully equal 
to that of any Government stronger than that of the petty Chiefs themselves 
whom she subjugates. Any interference from without to stop her career, if 
admissible under the laws and lawful practice of nations, should have been 
exercised long since; but she has now reached a point vital, as it were, to 
British India, and should be checked at the first opportunity.’^ 

The negotiations which subsequently ensued for the definition of the Mak- 
ran boundary lie outside the scope of this book.^ Agreement was eventually 
reached in 1870 by a mixed British-Persian-Kalat commission on a frontier 
which began on the coast near the head of Gwatar Bay, about 50 miles west 
of Gwadur, and ran roughly due northwards from there. Gwadur remained 
in the possession of Muscat, but Chahbar, which had been occupied by the 
irrepressible governor of Bampur in April 1869, was permanently annexed to 
Persia in February 1872. An agreement with the Khan of Kalat for the con¬ 
struction of the telegraph line west of Las Bailah had been concluded on 
20 February 1863,2 and in May of that year the line reached Gwadur. The 
following February a submarine cable was laid from Gwadur to Cape Jask, and 
across the head of the Gulf of 'Oman to Malcolm’s Inlet (Ghubbat Ghazirah) 
on the eastern side of the Musandam peninsula. From there a land line was 
constructed, at great effort, over the spine of the promontory to Elphinstone’s 
Inlet (Khaur al-Sha'am) on the western side. The route had been surveyed 
eighteen months previously, at great personal risk, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Patrick Stewart, who, although only thirty years of age, had been placed in 
overall charge of the construction of the Indo-European telegraph. Under¬ 
takings were obtained from the Trucial Shaikhs early in 1864 (in the form of 
an additional article to the Treaty of Maritime Peace in Perpetuity of 1853) to 
abstain from interference with the telegraph, to punish any of their subjects 
who damaged it, and to afford redress for any such damage. In return, they 
and their subjects were granted the right to use the telegraph on the same 
terms as British subjects.The submarine cable from Elphinstone’s Inlet to 
Bushire was laid in March 1864, and a month later it was carried to Fao. Both 
the Baghdad-Khanaqin spur, and the Khanaqin-Bushire line were completed 
by October 1864, and in January 1865 the line from Baghdad reached Fao. 
On 27 January 1865 the Indo-European telegraph service opened, but 
Colonel Stewart did not live to see his work completed. He died of illness 
and his exertions on 16 January 1865.5 

# * * 

* [ 1 . 0 .] Home Corresp. {Sec.)y vol. 58, Goldsmid to W. H. Havelock (Officiating Pol. Secy., 
Bombay), 19 Dec. 1863. 

^ For a full account, see Lx)rimer, Gazetteer of P. Gulf, i. 2169-78. 

2 See Aitchison, Treaties, ix. 394-6. ^ Aitchison, Treaties, x. 137. 

s For the telegraph, see Lorimer, Gazetteer, i. Appendix J. The Musandam route was aban¬ 
doned in November 1868 as being too hazardous, and a new cable was laid to Bushire via 
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The early eighteen-sixties were a time of considerable change in the man¬ 
agement of British official affairs in the Gulf region. The transfer of power in 
British India from the Company to the Crown in 1859 presaged the death of 
the Indian Navy. For years it had been unpopular, despite the numerous and 
useful services it performed, with the Indian and Home administrations alike, 
chiefly because of the expense involved in its upkeep. The shape of the Marine 
had greatly altered since the coming of steam. Before 1830, when the Marine 
officially became 'the Indian Navy’, it had still been looked upon as a fighting 
service, but after that date its primary function was the carrying of mails 
between Bombay and Suez, and occasionally Basra. For a time in the eighteen- 
forties flotillas were maintained on the Indus, and on the Tigris and Euphrates, 
for the protection of British interests, but the Indus flotilla was withdrawn 
after the conquest of the Punjab, and the Mesopotamian flotilla was with¬ 
drawn when its presence was no longer thought politically advantageous. 
Thereafter, the only station on which the Marine consistently performed any 
duties other than that of a packet service was the Gulf. 

Even the harshest of the Marine’s critics, who wished to divest it of its 
mail-carrying functions and transfer them to private steamship companies, 
thereby depriving the Marine of any justification for its continued existence, 
had to admit the need for ships of war on the Gulf station. What was not 
realized, or was ignored, by those responsible eventually for the abolition of 
the Marine, was that the Gulf demanded, in the first place, ships suitable for 
service in its difficult waters, and, in the second, officers with long enough 
experience of the Gulf to carry out the orders of government satisfactorily. 
‘How,’ asked John Kaye in September 1862, ‘now that the Indian Navy is 
abolished and no substitute found, are we to maintain our influence in the 
Persian Gulf and at Muscat? H.H. the Imam, relying on our support, refused 
an offer of aid lately from the French Commodore. But if our support fails 
(and if we have no naval force at hand it must fail) we shall drive him and 
others into the arms of the French, Persians, or whoever will aid them, 
“Quern deus vult perdere, etc.”.’^ 

On the orders of the India Office the Indian Navy was officially abolished 
on 30 April 1863. Before this date arrangements had been made for the trans¬ 
fer of most of its mail-carrying duties to private companies. Approval was given 
by the India Office in March 1862 for the Government of Bombay to sub¬ 
sidize the mail service to the Gulf begun by the Bombay Steam Navigation 
Company (afterwards the British India Steam Navigation Company) in 1862. 
The initial contract was to run for five years, and the company was to make 
eight round trips in the year under a governmental subsidy of Rs 15,000 a 

Hanjam Island. A submarine cable had also been laid from Karachi to Gwadur by this time, 
and it was linked by land line with Jask in the summer of 1869, following the conclusion of a 
new'telegraphic convention with Persia on 2 Apr. 1868 (See Aitchison, Treaties^ x. 80-81), 
A Second submarine cable from Jask direct to Bushire was laid in Oct. 1869. 

* [I.O.] Pol, Desp. to Bombay {Sec, Dept.), vol. 4, Note by Kaye on Dispatch 32 of 24 Sept. 
1862. 
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trip.^ The Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company, which had also 
opened a monthly or six-weekly service between Baghdad and Basra in 1862, 
connecting with the B.I.S.N. service at Basra, was similarly granted a sub¬ 
sidy of 3/^2,400 per annum in 1863.^ 

No comparable arrangements were worked out for the discharge of the 
Marine’s other duties. In theory, these were to be taken over by the Royal 
Navy; in reality, only confusion resulted. The Marine’s more seaworthy 
ships were made over to the Royal Navy, where they came under the control 
of the commander-in-chief on the East Indies station. The Government of 
Bombay had the right to prefer requests to the commander-in-chief for the 
allocation of vessels to the Gulf or Red Sea stations, but whether these re¬ 
quests would be acceded to was a matter of chance. The duties of the East 
Indies station were heavy, the ships assigned to it few in number. The crea¬ 
tion of the China station in 1864 did little to relieve the situation, for the 
number of ships on the East Indies station was correspondingly reduced, and 
at the same time it was united to the Cape station with headquarters at Bom¬ 
bay. This meant that the commander-in-chief had not only the greater part 
of the Indian Ocean to look after but the South Atlantic, too, westwards to 
26° W., northwards to within 15 degrees of the equator, and southwards to the 
Antarctic Circle. The unsatisfactory nature of these dispositions soon mani¬ 
fested itself, and in 1865 the respective commanders at the Cape and Bombay 
were told that they could regard themselves as independent. Meanwhile the 
effects of this unhappy state of affairs had been made all too apparent: from 
the spring of 1864 until the spring of 1865 hardly a single ship made an 
appearance in the Gulf or the Red Sea, and when one did appear it remained 
only a very brief period of time. 

Almost as galling to the Indian authorities as the infrequent attention paid 
to their needs by the Admiralty were the disabilities under which the com¬ 
manders of R.N. ships had been placed with respect to their visits to the Gulf 
and the Red Sea. No ship was allowed to remain in either sea for any length 
of time, lest its serviceability and that of its crew should be impaired. No 
commander could place himself or his ship under the authority of the Political 
Resident in the Gulf or at Aden: this had not been the case with the old 
Marine, which had been there to serve political requirements. In a corre¬ 
sponding reversal of past practice, no ship was allowed to cruise in the Gulf in 
the summer months, which was the period when it was most required, i.e. 
during the annual pearl fishery, and when the Resident was most anxious to 
have as many ships as possible on station. Despite all the arguments put for¬ 
ward by the political officers at Aden and in the Gulf, and by the Indian 
authorities, against these restrictions, the Admiralty refused to lift them. The 

* Same series and volume, Sir Charles Wood (Secy, of State) to Gov.-in-Council, 3 Mar. 
1862 (No. 8 Pol. Dept.). 

^ The subsidy was doubled in 1866 on condition that the company maintained a fort¬ 
nightly service between Baghdad and Basra. The B.I.S.N. service became fortnightly in 1868, 
and weekly in 1874. 
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refusal amounted, in effect, to a refusal to assume, either in full or in large 
measure, the duties performed by the old Marine. The most that the 
Admiralty was prepared to concede was that a ship might occasionally 
visit the Gulf or the Red Sea when the other duties of the East Indies 
station permitted. The consequence was that a ship was rarely available 
when it was most needed, and even when one was available, her officers’ 
ignorance of local' navigation, languages, and customs often drastically 
reduced her effectiveness, and even, at times, made her presence an em¬ 
barrassment. 

On the passing out of existence of the Marine its officers were, by decision 
of the India Office, compulsorily retired. An exception was made in the case 
of officers serving in a political capacity, whose future careers might reason¬ 
ably be expected to lie in political rather than naval service, and an order to 
this effect was sent to India on 28 November 1862. The Resident in the Gulf, 
Captain Felix Jones, I.N., was at this time in England on sick furlough, and 
the new Governor of Bombay, Sir Bartle Frere, had appointed as officiating 
Resident, Major Lewis Felly, with the local rank of lieutenant-colonel. Felly’s 
appointment as Secretary of Legation at Tehran had terminated shortly 
after Charles Alison’s arrival as Minister in July i860, and he had returned to 
India. The following year he was appointed Folitical Agent at Zanzibar, and 
it was from this post that he was brought to officiate in Jones’s absence, 
Captain R. L. Flayfair being appointed to act as Folitical Agent at Zanzibar. 
At the time of Felly’s arrival at Bushire there was a good deal of discontent and 
resentment among the officers of the Gulf squadron over the impending dis¬ 
bandment of the Marine and the curtailment of their careers, and not un¬ 
naturally they were inclined to view Felly’s appointment with suspicion, as 
possibly presaging the end of Jones’s tenure of the Residency. Felly, on his 
side, did little to remove that suspicion. 

Soon after his arrival he had one of the squadron’s officers court-martialled, 
and he also secured the transfer of Jones’s assistant, Captain Herbert Dis- 
browe, for no other reason, it would appear—for both Jones and his predeces¬ 
sor, Colonel Kemball, had considered Disbrowe a competent political officer 
—than that he disliked him. Towards the end of January 1863 the Residency 
surgeon, Dr. W. H. Colvill, who was now acting as Felly’s assistant, had a 
private conversation with the senior naval officer on the station, Lieutenant 
(acting Commander) Sedley, in which he suggested that it might not be 
altogether a bad thing if Captain Jones were not to return to his post at the end 
of his furlough, and if Colonel Felly were to remain on permanently as 
Resident. He was very close to Felly, Colvill said, and Felly in turn Tad great 
interest with the Governor of Bombay and could do anything he liked with 
Sir Bartle Frere’. Colvill had heard that Jones ‘kept a shop’ in the Residency, 
which, if it were known at Bombay, would seriously compromise him in the 
eyes of the authorities there. Would Sedley be prepared, he asked, to lay 
charges in writing against Jones for engaging in trade, which had long been 
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forbidden to officers of the Marine as well as to political officers ? If Sedley 
were willing to fall in with this suggestion, Colvill added, Felly would see to 
it that Jones did not return to Bushire and that he, Sedley, was properly 
rewarded. Sedley rejected the proposition angrily. 'I expressed my astonish¬ 
ment at his daring to make a suggestion of that kind to me,’ he reported later, 
‘and told him I would see Colonel Felly damned first. I considered it most 
contemptible and degrading on his part to take advantage of an officer behind 
his back to hatch up charges, and requested him to tell Colonel Felly what I 
had said.’^ 

Before Sedley made any report, official or other, of this conversation to 
Bombay, Jones arrived back at the Fresidency from England, having cut 
short his leave, as he had told the Secretary of State in applying for permission 
to return to his post, so as to be at hand to help, if required, with the construc¬ 
tion of the telegraph. It is equally likely, however, that he was disturbed by 
reports which had reached him of what was going on at Bushire. He had been 
told at the India Office that there was no objection to his returning to India, 
but that it would rest with the Government of Bombay whether he was per¬ 
mitted to resume his appointment at Bushire.^ When Jones, on his arrival at 
Bombay in February 1863, informed the Chief Secretary to Government of 
his desire to return to his post, he was told that his services were not needed in 
the laying of the telegraph, and that he would not be able to return to Bushire 
until his leave had expired.^ Lieutenant Sedley returned from the Gulf on his 
way home to England on retirement furlough soon afterwards. He lost no 
time in communicating the contents of his conversation with Dr. Colvill to 
his fellow officers, including the commander-in-chief of the Indian Navy, 
Captain J. W. Young, and before long the unhappy state of relations between 
the Residency and the Gulf squadron was common gossip in naval and political 
circles in Bombay. The Governor, however, took no official notice of it until 
Jones himself forced the issue into the open in thes econd week of May by 
laying an official complaint against Colvill before the Governor, supported 
by a letter from Sedley describing the conversation, and a statement from 
another officer who had been a witness to it.^ 

The Governor, Frere, instituted an official inquiry into Sedley’s allegations 
at the beginning of June, and a deposition was taken from the officer who 
had been a witness to the conversation by the acting Senior Magistrate of 
Folice at Bombay.^ No deposition could be obtained from Sedley, who by 

^ [I.O.] Colins, to PoL Desp. to Bombay, vol. 45, Colin, to Dispatch 26 of 24 Nov. 1863, 
Sedley to Jones, Bombay, 12 May 1863. 

^ Same series, vol. 49, Colin, to Dispatch 50 of 24 Dec. 1864, Jones to Wood, London, 
10 Dec. 1862, and Merivale to Jones, 16 Jan. 1863. 

5 Same series, volume, and collection, Anderson to Jones, 20 Mar. 1863 (No. 848 Pol. 
Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Colins, to PoL Desp. to Bombay, vol, 45, Colin, to Dispatch 26 of 24 Nov. 1863, 
Jones to Anderson, 13 May 1863, enclosing Sedley to Jones, 12 May 1863, and a statement 
by A. T. Shuttle worth, same date. 

5 Same series, volume, and collection. Statement by Shuttleworth, i June 1863. 
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this time had sailed for England.’^ Copies of Sedley’s letter and the deposi¬ 
tion were sent to Felly and Colvill with a request for their comments on the 
allegations contained in them. Colvill denied that he had ever made any state¬ 
ments of the kind imputed to him by Sedley and the other officer. So far as the 
'shop' in the Residency was concerned, its existence, he said, 'was patent to 
most people in Bushire’ and did not require written testimony from Sedley to 
confirm it. Colvill was careful, however, not to bear direct witness himself to 
the existence of the 'shop': instead, he confined himself to saying that on the 
occasion when Felly had sent him to investigate, he had seen only a store¬ 
house with provisions of the kind normally used by officers in the service.^ 
Felly's reply was on much the same lines. 'I have every confidence in Doctor 
Colvin's veracity,' he said, 'and apart from this, it would have been a stultifica¬ 
tion of himself to be, as he was on my arrival at Bushire, constantly urging me 
to go away on medical certificate, and at the same time to endeavour to com¬ 
pass my detention here behind my back.'^ As for the 'shop', Felly explained, 
rumours that sales were being made from within the Residency limits had 
reached him while he was in the hills behind Bushire during January for a 
change of air. He had sent Colvill to investigate, and he had reported that 
Captain Jones's butler was selling off that officer's goods, a practice to which, 
as Felly admitted, no objection could be taken. However, he said, as he was 
anxious that word should not be spread about that trading was taking place at 
the Residency, he had ordered Jones's butler to cease selling the goods within 
the Residency limits. Furthermore, Felly went on to remark, the deposition 
of the witness showed that it was not Colvill who had accused Jones of keeping 
a shop, but Sedley himself.^ The deposition, in fact, shows nothing of the 
sort: on the contrary, it places the blame for the imputation squarely upon 
Colvill, and, not only upon him, but upon Felly also.^ 

It did not take Frere long to make up his mind about the truth of the matter. 
He had no hesitation, he reported to the Secretary of State, in dismissing the 
accusation as a complete fabrication. He refused to believe that there was any 
substance to the original charge, but he had deemed it only fair to all con¬ 
cerned to initiate an investigation into it. The results had only confirmed 
his belief that 'Lieutenant-Colonel Felly does riot appear to have given the 

* Much was made of this fact by Frere in his report of the affair to the Secretary of State. 
But as Sedley had remained in Bombay for two months after his return from the Gulf, during 
which time Frere had affected ignorance of the accusations he was making, and as Frere had 
also made no move towards instituting an inquiry for three weeks after Jones had lodged his 
complaint, Sedley can hardly be blamed for concluding, during that interval, that no such 
inquiry was forthcoming and that he might as well leave for England. 

^ [I.O.] Colins, to Pol. Desp. to Bombay, vol. 45, Colin, to Dispatch 26 of 24 Nov. 1863, 
Colvill to Felly, 18 July 1863. 

3 Same series, volume, and collection. Felly to Anderson, 19 July 1863 (No. 96 Pol. Dept.). 

4 Ibid. 

5 ‘I understood Captain Sedley to refer to Colonel Pelly,^ the witness, Shuttleworth, had 
written, ‘when he said it was a very mean action, supposing him to be at the bottom of the 
proposition to put that down on paper.* (Statement by Shuttleworth, i June 1863, 
above.) 
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slightest ground for the imputations of Lieutenant Sedley’.^ Here the un¬ 
pleasant episode ended, but it was not the end of the affair for Captain Jones. 
He had been told that he could not return to his post until his leave had 
expired, so he had remained at Bombay since March. In the first week of 
November, a few days before his leave was due to expire, he was told verbally 
by the Chief Secretary that he would not be permitted to return to his 
appointment. No reason was given him for this decision, so in February 1864 
Jones petitioned the Governor-in-Council for a review of his case, which, 
he said, was Virtually but little removed from that of a State offender'. He 
had had no pay or allowances for a year, and he had been forced to borrow 
money to maintain himself and his family.^ 

Frere dealt with his petition summarily. Over the past year, he told the 
members of his Council, much had come to his notice that made the re¬ 
appointment of Jones as Resident in the Gulf undesirable. 

. . . He has been too long in the Persian Gulf for his own credit or for the interests of 
the Government which he serves. ... He himself was the sole cause of bringing 
before us the opening of a shop in the British Residency for the sale of his oilman's 
stores and other property. The facts which were then forced by him on our notice 
were to say the least not such as reflected much credit on his judgement. The same 
impression was produced by the numerous petty squabbles with the local authori¬ 
ties, the details of which burden our records during the period of his tenure of 
office, while matters of the greatest importance were wholly unnoticed. Thus I can¬ 
not find that, till referred to by Mr. Badger in his Muscat Report, we had any 
intimation from Captain Felix Jones of the most important treaty between Persia 
and Muscat in 1856. , . .3 

Badger had also submitted a letter of complaint against Jones from Saiyid 
Thuwaini, which had been given to him on his visit to Muscat in April 1861. 
In it, Thuwaini had protested against Jones's action in intervening in 1855 to 
prevent the Bani Yas of Abu Dhabi from helping him to attack Bandar 'Abbas 
after it had been occupied by the Persians. Badger himself commented in 
delivering the letter, Tt is a subject of general notoriety that the Arab Tribes 
in the Persian Gulf are greatly dissatisfied with the proceedings of the Resi¬ 
dent at Bushire and his native Agents on the coast. The chiefs complain that 
his assumption of authority over them is arrogant in the extreme, and that 
his surveillance far exceeds the limits of the intervention which they were 
induced to accord to the British Resident by the Treaty of 1853, that they 
are reduced thereby to a state of the most abject submission to his con- 
trol.''^ Several chiefs had come to Muscat to protest to Badger against Jones's 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Recd.^ vol. 2, Gov.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 28 Sept. 1863 
(No. 29 Pol. Dept.). 

* [I.O.] Colins, to Pol. Desp. to Bombay^ vol. 49, Colin, to Dispatch 50 of 24 Dec. 1864, 
Petition of Capt. F. Jones, 24 Feb. 1864, and Jones to Havelock, 9 Jan. 1864. 

3 Same series, volume, and collection. Minute by Frere, 10 Mar. 1864. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letter vol. 145, enclos. to Sec. Letter 39 of 27 Dec. 1861, 
Badger to Forbes, Aden, 5 June 1861 (No. 10 Sec. Dep^k, Muscat-Zanzibar Commission). 
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arbitrary behaviour, especially in the matter of levying fines for offences com¬ 
mitted by their subjects at sea. ‘I cannot vouch for the truth of these state¬ 
ments', Badger reported to Bombay, ‘but I can testify to a general feeling 
of discontent prevailing among the Arabs owing to our actual policy in the 
Persian Gulf. The system of fines is carried to a very questionable extent, 
chiefs and tribes being largely mulcted by the Resident for trivial offences, 
and payment exacted under menace.' Particular instances of such exorbitant 
fines, Badger said, were those imposed on the aged Shaikh of Sharjah and the 
young Shaikh of Dubai between 1855 and 1861. As for the Bandar "Abbas 
affair, and Thuwaini's complaint regarding it. Badger believed that Jones's 
interference had played into Persia's hands, had made it appear that the 
British Government were letting down their old ally, Saiyid Sa"id, and had 
resulted in Sa'id’s being forced to conclude a treaty on terms disadvantageous 
to Muscat.^ 

These were the grounds, Frere informed his Council, on which he had 
decided not to allow Jones to return to the Gulf. He laid particular emphasis 
upon Jones's failure to procure a copy of the 1856 Perso-Muscati treaty, with 
the result that the Government of Bombay had remained in ignorance of its 
terms until they were informed of them by Badger.^ He now intended, Frere 
said, to apply to Jones the rule of government which provided for the removal 
from active employment, unless specially reappointed by the Governor-in- 
Council, of political officers who had completed 35 years of service, and to 
terminate his appointment as Resident in the Gulf. The reason why Jones 
had not been informed of this decision in March 1863, when he had applied 
to be allowed to return to the Gulf, was, Frere explained, ‘that I was not then 
so convinced as I am now of his unfitness to fill the post any longer with 
satisfaction and credit to himself or to Government . . These were harsh 
words, and at least one Member of Council, J. D. Inverarity, was of opinion 
that neither they nor the Governor's intended action were called for. ‘At 
present’, he pointed out to Frere, ‘there is no rule under which the fact of the 
completion of 35 years' service involves the re-appointment or removal of a 
Military or Naval Officer in Civil employ. ... I think that Captain Jones, who 
is acknowledged to have performed good service in his time, is entitled to be 
heard in vindication of himself before he is subjected to summary removal 
from office at the close of a lengthened career.''^ 

Jones, Inverarity went on to say, had joined the Bombay Marine as a boy 
of 14. He was now 50 years of age and had spent his whole career on arduous 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 145, enclos. to Sec. Letter 39 of 27 Dec. i86i, 
Badger to Forbes, Aden, 5 June 1861 (No. 10 Sec. Dept., Muscat-Zanzibar Commission). 

2 The charge was made in Badger’s memorandum of 23 Dec. 1863, Tersia in its Political 
Relations with the Muscat State’ (see above, p. 562): ‘All Sir James Outram’s endeavours to 
obtain a copy of that treaty referred to were unsuccessful, and Captain Jones either could not 
or would not aid him in the matter.’ 

^ [I.O.] Colins, to Pol. Desp. to Bombay, vol. 49, Colin, to Dispatch 50 of 24 Dec. 1864, 
Minute by Frere, 10 Mar. 1864. . 

+ Same series, volume, and collection. Minute by Inverarity, 14 Mar. 1864. 
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and dangerous service, in the Red Sea, the Gulf, East Africa, the Straits of 
Malacca, and the Mesopotamian rivers. He had served with distinction in 
both the crisis in the Gulf in 1838-9 and the Persian War, and he had been 
personally commended by the late Governor-General, Lord Canning, for his 
efforts. Frere was unimpressed by these considerations, and so also were the 
other Members of Council, W. E. Frere, his brother, and the commander-in- 
chief of the Bombay Army. He merely expressed his regret that the 35-year 
rule could not be applied to political officers, and said that he was willing, in 
view of the fact that Jones had suffered some inconvenience through not 
having been informed a year earlier that he would not be returning to the 
Gulf, to grant him a special allowance equivalent to the difference between 
his pension and his full pay as Resident for the three months which had 
elapsed between December 1863, when his leave expired, and March 1864, 
when the final decision to relieve him of his post was taken. ^ 

Although he appealed to Frere to be allowed to speak in his own defence, 
Jones no longer had any heart for the fight. For a year he had been kept hang¬ 
ing about Bombay, near destitute and dependent upon the charity of his 
brother officers for the support of his family. When Frere dismissed his appeal 
in May 1864, he abandoned all hope of reinstatement. Inverarity, however, 
was not prepared to let Frere have his way without a fight, and he again pro¬ 
tested against Jones’s being dismissed without being given an opportunity to 
clear himself. Frere rejected the protest with unnecessary vehemence. 

... I cannot see that any vindication of himself could persuade us that the records 
of the latter years, during which he has represented us in the Persian Gulf, are other¬ 
wise than very damaging as testimony to a course of petty meddling and querulous 
interference with matters of no real importance by which his own dignity and that 
of the Government he represented must have suffered, while on subjects of real 
importance and interest we ceased to find in his reports the information which his 
earlier correspondence shows he used to be well able to acquire and communicate. 
No possible vindication could remove the feeling of humiliation which a perusal of 
so many of Captain F. Jones’ later reports produces on my mind when I reflect that 
the British Government should be so represented. . . .2 

The Secretary of State, Sir Charles Wood, viewed the whole affair with 
distaste. He agreed that the removal of Jones from the Residency was a sound 
decision, but he refrained from commenting either upon the original allega¬ 
tions against Felly and Colvill or upon the reasons put forward by Frere for 
Jones’s dismissal. On the way in which he was dismissed, however, Wood had 
something to say. He could not see, in the first place, that the abolition of the 
Indian Navy had anything to do with Jones’s position as Resident in the Gulf, 
and he considered that Frere had acted improperly in not informing Jones, 
when he first arrived at Bombay, that he would not be returning to the Gulf. 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Minutes by Frere, lo Mar. and 21 May 1864. 

^ Same collection, Minute by Frere, *21 May 1864. W, E. Frere did not concur in this 
minute. 
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In the second place, Wood thought that the compensation offered Jones was 
inadequate, and he intended to pay him double the amount from the treasury 
of the India Office.^ 

It is a pity that Wood did not investigate the charges made against Jones of 
delinquency in the performance of his duties. There is little doubt that Jones 
was far from being an ideal Resident in the Gulf. His perception and discre¬ 
tion were both limited, and he was inclined to be overbearing and short- 
tempered in his dealings with the Gulf chiefs. Yet the particular shortcomings 
over which Frere chose to attack him were not so serious as to warrant his 
being declared unfit for his duties on account of them. Jones could hardly be 
reproached for engaging in ‘numerous petty squabbles' with the local Persian 
authorities. No Resident had been able to escape them. They were thrust 
upon him, particularly during times of stress in Anglo-Persian relations, when 
the Persian authorities in Fars found in the Resident at Bushire a convenient 
target for their malice. Samuel Hennell, who was not given to burdening his 
superiors with his personal difficulties, covered far more paper with his 
accounts of his quarrels with the Persians than ever Jones did. Jones, more¬ 
over, was Resident at a particularly trying time, when the Persians were still 
smarting from their defeat in the war of 1856-7, and when Sultan Murad 
Mirza, probably the most disagreeable and Anglophobe of the Prince- 
Governors of Fars, ruled at Shiraz. If Frere had any doubts about the Prince's 
character, he could easily have removed them by reading the reports of one of 
his own officers. Major Taylor, of the barbarities perpetrated by the Prince 
on his retreat into Khurasan in 1857.^ Jones saw the Persian Government's 
decision in 1859 henceforth he would have to address all his communica¬ 
tions with Shiraz to the Foreign Ministry clerk appointed to Bushire as a 
deliberate denigration of his office, and as part of a calculated campaign of 
harassment. He may have been wrong in this assumption, but the record of the 
preceding fifty years and the opinions of his predecessors indicate that he was 
not .3 Certainly there could have been no mistake about the motives behind 
the destruction of the Residency surgeon’s country house in January 1862, 
which was taken seriously enough by the Foreign Secretary, Russell, to lead 
him to address a strong protest against it to Tehran. 

There was no deterioration in the quality of Jones's reports from the Gulf 
in his latter years of service there. If there was a diminution in volume it was 
because he had been instructed in i860 to reduce the length of his dispatches.^ 
Badger's criticisms of him had more substance to them, though not as much 

* [I.O.] PoL Desp. to BoTtibay {Sec. Dept.)^ vol. 5, Wood to Gov.-in-Council, 24 Nov. 1863 
(No. 26), and vol. 6, Wood to Gov.-in-Council, 24 Dec. 1864 (No. 50). 

^ See above, p. 498. 

3 Rawlinson, who was Minister at Tehran at the time, thought that Jones was reading too 
much into the new arrangement, although he did admit that the Resident at Bushire was in a 
very different category from the consuls at Tabriz and Resht. (See [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulfj 
vol. 114, Rawlinson to Wood, 2 Jan. i860 (No. i), arid above, p. 518.) 

See [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Proc.^ Range 397, vol. 17, Consuln. of 22 Sept, i860, Jones to 
Anderson, 29 June i860 (No. 144 Pol. Dept.), and Resolution of Board, ig Sept, i860. 
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as Frere chose to give them. Some of Jones's fines upon Sultan ibn Saqr, 
the ninety-year-old Shaikh of Sharjah and Ras al-Khaima, principally for 
coercing his dependants in the Musandam peninsula by naval means, \vere 
unnecessarily harsh, and even, in some instances, unjustified.^ On the other 
hand, as Badger himself admitted in making his criticisms, the tribes of the 
Trucial Coast were still strongly inclined towards piracy and maritime war¬ 
fare, and stern measures were still needed to check them. A vessel of Bombay 
registry, driven ashore by weather at Sharjah in November 1855, was boarded 
and plundered of everything she carried, her nakhuda and crew were beaten, 
the British flag torn to pieces, and the vessel itself finally scuttled. When 
Jones protested against the attack, Sultan ibn Saqr declared that it had not 
been piracy because the vessel had been beached. In any case, he added, the 
attack had been made by Bedouin over whom he had no control. Jones refused 
to accept these explanations and forced Shaikh Sultan to pay compensation. 

The fine levied on the young Shaikh of Dubai, which Badger thought un¬ 
warranted, was imposed in connexion with one of the most brutal crimes com¬ 
mitted in the Gulf for a generation. Three travellers from Najd took passage 
across the Gulf to Lingah late in 1859 ^ dhow from the Trucial Coast. At 

sea, during the night, the three men were robbed and thrown overboard. One 
survived, being picked up by a dhow from Sur, and he later reported the 
crime to Jones. The Resident sent a cruiser to look for the criminals, and they 
were eventually traced to Dubai. The Shaikh of Dubai was asked to secure the 
return of the stolen property, the payment of blood-money for the murders, 
compensation for the survivor, and the surrender and public destruction of 
the dhow involved. Jones also levied a fine on the shaikh of $M.T. 1,000 to 
be returned when the principal murderer had been publicly executed. This 
last demand was withdrawn when the murdered men’s relatives agreed to 
forgo their vengeance. One of the murderers escaped to his home at Khassab, 
in the Musandam peninsula, but his chief later handed him over uncondi¬ 
tionally to Jones. Such an action had occurred only two or three times pre¬ 
viously in the history of British relations with the Trucial Coast, which in¬ 
dicated the abhorrence with which the crime was viewed. Jones sent the 
murderer to Muscat—Khassab being part of the Sultanate—where Saiyid 
Thuwaini had him blown from one of the guns on Fort Mirani. The Governor 
of Bombay, Elphinstone, had fully approved of Jones’s proceedings, and so 
also had the Secretary of State.^ 

A case can also be made out for Jones in the Bandar 'Abbas affair. Both 
Badger and Frere were mistaken in believing that it was Jones who had pre¬ 
vented the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi from going to Thuwaini’s help. It was Kem- 
ball who had originally stopped the Bani Yas war fleet from attacking Bandar 
'Abbas in 1854, and his action had been approved at Bombay. In maintaining 

^ See [I.O.] Precis of Correspondence r^arding the Trucial Chiefs, 1854-igos, pp. 37-40. 

* [I.O.] Bombay Pol, Proc., Range 397, vol. 17, Consuln. of i Oct. i860, Jones to Anderson, 
%% May i860 (No. 8 A Pol. Dept.); Precis, . . . regarding the Trucial Chi^s, pp. 27-28. 
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the prohibition in 1855 Jones was only following KembalFs lead, and there 
were good reasons for his doing so. Badger and Frere had apparently for¬ 
gotten that it was the sailing of the Bani Yas war fleet to the help of Muscat in 
1834-5 that had precipitated the last great piratical outbreak in the Gulf, and 
that as recently as December 1861 the Political Agent at Muscat had been 
censured, and afterwards removed from his post, for urging the Shaikh of 
Abu Dhabi to send men by sea to help Thuwaini to suppress an insurrection 
in the Batinah. Moreover, in 1855 Abu Dhabi itself was racked by internal 
troubles, and the Bani Yas were in a dangerous frame of mind. Sa'id ibn 
Tahnun, the ruling shaikh, had been deposed by the other members of the A 1 
Bu Falah and replaced in the chieftainship by his younger cousin, Zaid ibn 
Khalifah, son of Khalifah ibn Shakhbut whom Sahd had overthrown in 1845. 
Sa'id found refuge with his old enemy, Sultan ibn Saqr, and with his support 
he made a savage descent upon Abu Dhabi in July 1856, destroying the suq 
and part of the town. Zaid ibn Khalifah, who was away in the Dhafrah, re¬ 
turned in time to prevent the ex-chief from capturing the fort, and with the 
aid of his Bedouin allies he drove the attackers off. Sa"id ibn Tahnun was 
killed in the fighting. If the attack had been made six or nine months earlier, 
and if most of the Bani Yas fighting men had been away helping Thuwaini 
and his father to blockade Bandar 'Abbas, the outcome would have been very 
different, and it might even have involved general hostilities along the Trucial 
Coast and at sea. On explicit instructions from Bombay Jones levied a heavy 
fine upon Sultan ibn Saqr for breaking the maritime truce, and it was this 
fine which Badger later singled out for criticism.^ 

Finally, Frere’s charge that Jones had failed to notify the Government of 
Bombay of the conclusion of the Perso-Muscati Treaty of 1856, and that they 
had first learned of its existence from Badger, was without foundation. Jones 
kept his government informed of the progress of the negotiations in 1855 and 
1856, and he also described the substance of the final treaty.^ It was true, as 
Badger said, that Jones did not procure a copy of the treaty for his govern¬ 
ment, but he did obtain and forward to Sir James Outram in May 1857 a 
letter from Thuwaini, setting out the terms of the treaty, which Outram, in 
turn, sent to the Foreign Office.^ The treaty's terms may have been dis¬ 
advantageous to Muscat, but this was not because Jones had sided with the 
Persians against Muscat. If the Government of Bombay had wished to support 
Saiyid Sa'id on the Bandar 'Abbas question, they should have instructed 
Jones accordingly. They did not do so, and it was not in his power to support 

* See [I.O.] Precis . . . regarding the Trucial Chiefs y pp. 17-18. 

^ See [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec, Letters y vol. 123, enclos. to Sec. Letter 77 of 17 Dec. 
1855, Jones to Anderson, 19 Nov. 1855 (No. 404 Pol. Dept.); vol. 125, enclos. to Sec. Letter 
41 of 10 June 1856, Jones to Anderson, 10 Apr. 1836 (No. 7 Sec. Dept.); and vol. 126, enclos. 
to Sec. Letter 66 of 12 Nov. 1856, Jones to Anderson, 27 Aug. 1856 (No. 17 Sec. Dept.). 

3 See [I.O.] Persia and P. Gulfy vol. 112, Outram to Clarendon, Baghdad, 4 June 1857, 
enclosing Jones to Outram, 14 May 1857 (No. 305 Sec. Dept.), and Thuwaini to Jones, 
29 Sha*ban 1273/25 Apr. 1857, Cf. Badger^s remark on this score, above, p. 570, n. 2. 
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Sa'id on his own initiative. Moreover, Sahd himself showed little disposi¬ 
tion to await the outcome of any British representations on his behalf. If the 
Bandar 'Abbas affair turned out regrettably, it was by no means all, or even 
largely, Jones’s fault. He certainly compromised his government less on the 
Bandar 'Abbas issue, if he compromised it at all, than Belly did on the Bahrain 
question at Tehran in i860. Belly was never reprimanded for his foolishness. 
On the contrary, less than three years later he was appointed to Jones’s post. 

It was probably inevitable that Jones should have been replaced as Resident 
at the time that he was. He had, after all, completed a lengthy term of service, 
and he lacked some of the qualities desirable in a Resident, especially at a time 
of considerable change in the Gulf.. The coincidence of his being a naval 
officer, and of his going on extended furlough when the decision was taken to 
abolish the Indian Navy, presented a convenient opportunity to replace him. 
But he should never have been replaced in the way described, nor should 
such slurs have been cast upon his professional conduct and capacity as were 
cast by Frere. Berhaps the most depressing, as well as the most instructive, 
feature of the whole affair, which is the reason why it has been described here 
at length, is its revelation of Frere’s willingness to juggle with the facts of a 
situation to suit his purpose—in this case, the displacement of Jones by his 
nominee. Belly. ^ This proclivity of Frere’s was to influence what happened 
in the Gulf in the next ten years, and in particular the course that British 
policy took there. While Frere remained Governor of Bombay little that Felly 
did was permitted to be criticized, and after Frere had been appointed to 
the India Council he continued to defend and support his protege. However 
misleading and erroneous Felly’s reports and recommendations might be, 
as many of them were, Frere rarely failed to accept them. However foolish 
Felly’s actions might be, Frere never failed to shield him from censure or 
rebuke, and, what was more serious, he often persuaded others to pardon the 
Resident’s folly. Felly, in turn, took advantage of the fact that, unlike any of 
his predecessors, he enjoyed the confidence and backing of a powerful political 
patron. He was highly sensitive to, and resentful of, any criticism, or the 
slightest derogation from his personal or official dignity—he did not dis¬ 
tinguish between the two—and he shared with Frere a weakness for allowing 
his political judgement to be influenced by his personal relations with his 
colleagues or subordinates. His tenure of the Residency was to be marked, 
not only by indecorous quarrels with other political officers, but also by ill- 
judged or inept acts of policy, which were to involve his government more 
deeply than was wise in the politics of the Arabian shore, with consequences 
that are still being felt today. 

^ For Frere’s efforts in i86o-z to secure Pelly a suitable post, see J. Martineau, The Life 
and Correspondence of Sir Bartle Frere, 2 vols., London, 1895, i. 484-5 and 502-5. 
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THE ATTACK ON THE SLAVE TRADE 
1842-1873 


S AIYID Sa'id's professions of alarm and astonishment in January 1842, 
when Hamerton informed him of the British Government's decision to 
put an end to the slave trade, were not entirely ingenuous. The possibility 
that the trade might be extinguished had been suggested to him as early as 
1826 and as recently as 1839. On the former occasion the suggestion had 
arisen out of Captain Owen's uninhibited proceedings at Mombasa, and, far 
from rejecting the idea out of hand, Sahd had named his conditions for 
abandoning the trade. Whether he was being serious it is impossible to say, 
for he was never put to the test, his conditions being rejected as impracticable. ^ 
Captain Cogan had raised the issue again in May 1839, in the course of nego¬ 
tiating the commercial convention signed in that month. What would it take, 
Cogan asked him, to induce him to abandon the slave trade completely? 
Would the cession of Bahrain, which he had desired so long, be sufficient ? 
Sa'id showed little enthusiasm for the idea. . He did not even care for 
having Bahrein without British protection; but ... if that island were made 
over to him and he was protected by the British against all Mohamedan 
Powers, he would, with their assistance, stop the sale of slaves north-west of 
Burkah [on the Batinah Coast of "Oman] to all places up the Gulf.'^ When 
Cogan asked him what monetary compensation he would consider adequate for 
ending the sale and export of slaves from his African dominions, Sa"id replied 
that the loss of revenue he would incur would be at least $M.T. 100,000 per 
annum. In any case, he added, he would still require to be allowed to con¬ 
tinue the importation of slaves from the mainland into Zanzibar. ^ 

Nothing came of this conversation, but the possibility of Sa"id's being 
persuaded to halt the flow of slaves from Zanzibar to the north by the offer 
of Bahrain was mooted again in December 1840, at a time when the island’s 
ruler was in bad odour as a result of his having submitted to Mehemet "Ali the 
previous year. It was generally felt in both England and India that it might 
be no bad thing if he were to be dispossessed of Bahrain,^ but the Governor 
of Bombay, Sir James Carnac, was strongly opposed to the idea of turning 
the island over to Saiyid Sa"id as a reward for abandoning the slave trade. 

* See above, p. 429. 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/444, Report by Cogan, 7 June 1839, enclosed in Hamerton to Sec. 
Committee, 9 Feb. 1842. ^ Ibid. See above, p. 341. 
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‘I consider him politically to exist by the protection of the British Govern¬ 
ment, and it would, I thirds, be better to pay him the amount of the revenue 
he is said to derive from the importation of slaves than to hold out to him the 
consideration that if he should consent to the total discontinuance of this, we 
are prepared to carry war into an adjacent island.’^ 

Something of Carnac’s coolness towards him, which had been caused by his 
equivocal behaviour during the Egyptian crisis, communicated itself to Sahd 
in the next few months. Together with the calculation that it might be better, 
in any slave trade negotiations, to deal directly with the Home Government, 
it caused Sahd to turn his back increasingly on the Indian authorities from 
1842 onwards and to attempt to communicate directly and exclusively with 
London. He began this process in his conversation with Hamerton in January 
1842, on the subject of Lord Leveson’s letter of 8 June 1841, by declaring that 
he could not believe that it had come from England. The Foreign Office would 
never have sent him such a brusque communication. It must have come, he 
said, from the Governor of Bombay, or the Governor-General, who, it was 
well known, were subordinate officials of the Home Government, mere em¬ 
ployees of a trading company. Hamerton knew full well where Sahd had 
picked up these ideas. The American consul at Zanzibar, R. P. Waters, had 
been conducting a running feud with Hamerton ever since his arrival, since 
he saw in the person of the Political Agent not only a rival for influence with 
Sahd but a possible threat to the American commercial position in East Africa, 
a position which depended less upon the sale of merikani, or cotton cloth, to 
the mainland tribes than upon the purchase of slaves for export. During 1841 
he had filled Sa'id^s head with a number of peculiar notions about the charac¬ 
ter and constitution of the East India Company and its relationship with the 
British Government, notions which derived as much from the consuFs ignor¬ 
ance of the link between Crown and Company as from his resentment at 
Hamerton’s presence. The result of his activities was that Sahd had begun to 
treat Hamerton with condescension, not to say contempt, which deepened 
when the disaster to British arms in Afghanistan at this time became known.^ 

When Hamerton finally managed to convince Sa'id that Levesoffis letter had 
indeed come from England, Sahd said he could not accept its purport as final 
but would send an envoy to England to talk directly to the British Govern¬ 
ment. ^ The envoy Sahd chose was his most capable adviser, 'Ali ibn Nasir. 
He sailed for England at the close of January 1842, bearing with him letters 

' [P.R.O.] F.O, 84/387, Minute by Carnac, 7 Dec. 1840, enclos. in Cabell (India Board) 
to Backhouse (F.O.), 23 Apr. 1841. 

^ ‘The American consul’, Hamerton reported in Februaiy 1842, ‘. . . has lately been to 
Bombay from where he returned on 7 December last, bringing down all sorts of reports; that 
the East India Company were ruined, that the charter was never again to be renewed, that 
the Rajah of Sattara had obtained a complete victory over the Company, that the Imam had 
been imposed upon by the Bombay Government, and . . . that we had entirely failed in 
Afghanistan and China.’ ([P.R.O.] F.O. 84/333, Hamerton to Sec, Committee, 9 Feb. 1842.) 
See also, Coupland, East Africa and its Invadersy pp. 506-7. 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/444, Hamerton to Willoughby, 5 Jan. 1842 (No. 5 Sec. Dept.). 
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from Sa"id to the Queen, to Palmerston, and to Aberdeen, Palmerston’s suc¬ 
cessor at the Foreign Office, all declaring that 'Oman and Zanzibar would be 
^totally and entirely ruined’ if the slave trade were to be stopped. .. Nothing 
of revenue of any consequence will be left to me, only a trifle,’ Sa'id com¬ 
plained in his letter to the Queen. ‘Therefore I have sent to thy presence my 
very well beloved and trusted Governor, Ali bin Nasir, that he may explain 
certain matters; so that whatever may appear good in thy wisdom and meet 
with thy approbation will, please God, take place. I have the greatest hopes 
from thee. Whatever is required from me, much or little, a sign from thee will 
be sufficient.’^ What Sa'id was saying was that should the British Government 
refuse to reverse their decision, then he should be compensated, if not in full, 
at least in handsome measure, for the losses he would sustain. Bahrain, for 
instance, would be a suitable equivalent. 'Ali ibn Nasir reached England in 
May and after a series of interviews he was given Aberdeen’s answer in July. 
The Foreign Secretary could hold out no hope that his government would 
alter their decision to suppress the slave trade in African and Arabian waters 
in its entirety. He regretted any financial loss that Sa'id might suffer as a con¬ 
sequence, but he was confident that the loss would readily be made good by 
the expansion of ‘legitimate’ commerce. All that he could promise was that the 
British Government might see their way clear to assisting Sa'id to meet ‘the 
first Deficiency which may arise from the loss of Duties hitherto levied upon 
the Slave Trade’. He asked 'Ali ibn Nasir to ask Sa'id to name an appropriate 
sum and to say for how long he thought it should be paid. No mention was 
made of Bahrain.^ 

Though dejected by this answer 'Ali ibn Nasir did not give up the fight. 
He pointed out to Aberdeen that his attitude differed little from that of 
Palmerston, as expressed in Leveson’s letter of June 1841, which had caused 
so much distress to his master. Palmerston had suggested then that the sum 
of ^z,ooo per annum might be paid the Sultan for three years as compensation 
for his initial losses. In so far as Aberdeen had now asked the Sultan to name 
his own figure, he was showing more consideration, but, 'Ali ibn Nasir went 
on, he was certain that the Foreign Secretary did not fully grasp how much 
was at stake in the abolition of the slave trade. The whole economy of East 
Africa depended upon it, and the extent to which the Sultan’s subjects, in 
Africa and 'Oman, could participate in ‘legitimate’ commerce was determined 
largely by the sale of slaves abroad. Without this trade Zanzibar would cease 
to be an entrepot, the dhows which came down from the north every year 
would cease to come, and nothing would be imported from India or Europe. 
The Sultan’s losses, if he were to forbid the slave trade, would be incalculable 
—at least they would amount to £10,000 annually.^ 

The argument failed to impress Aberdeen. On 9 November he indicated to 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/444, Sa*id to the Queen, ii Feb. 1842. 

2 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/425, Aberdeen to *Ali ibn Nasir, 12 July 1842. 

3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/425, 'Ali ibn Nasir to Aberdeen, 3 Nov. 1842. 
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"All ibn Nasir that their discussions were at an end by handing him the 
Queen’s reply and his own to Sa'id’s letters. There was nothing in them to 
afford the Sultan much consolation. On the contrary, he was told blandly that 
he should make ‘an unwearied endeavour, ... by every means within his 
power, to extinguish the revolting custom of the Slave Trade’.' Against such 
inflexible sanctimony Sahd had no chance. The East African slave trade was 
doomed, and all he could hope for was that Aberdeen would keep his promise 
to meet ‘the first Deficiency’ in his revenues. It was the least that Aberdeen 
could do, in view of the magnitude of the sacrifice he was demanding of Sa'id. 
The Sultan had already made several concessions to British wishes: by 
the Moresby Treaty he had forbidden the sale of slaves to Europeans; by the 
agreement of December 1839 he had blocked their export to India; and by 
the same agreement he had outlawed the slave trade in Somalis by his sub¬ 
jects. What was now being asked of him was more than any Muslim ruler had 
ever been asked. Even if he consented to it, it was extremely doubtful whether 
he had the power to effect a total abolition of the slave trade from East Africa: 
yet he would be held responsible if the trade did not cease. It is little wonder, 
in these circumstances, that Sa"id did not answer Aberdeen’s inquiry about 
the amount of compensation he would accept for abandoning the slave trade. 
Aberdeen, for his part, seems to have had second thoughts about the wisdom 
of what he was asking Sa'id to do, for he forbore to press Safid for an answer. 

The question was not reopened until April 1844, when Captain Cogan was 
visiting Sa"id at Zanzibar. Cogan had by this time retired from the Indian 
Navy, and his purpose in going to Zanzibar was to seek the Sultan’s support 
for a scheme he had to grow sugar-cane on Zanzibar with slave labour.^ During 
their discussions Sa'id referred to Aberdeen’s proposals of 1842 arid asked 
Cogan to transmit a reply to the Foreign Secretary and to explain to him in 
person, on his return to England, the terms upon which he, Sa'id, might be 
prepared to abolish the slave trade from Zanzibar. These were three in num¬ 
ber : firstly, the acquisition of Bahrain together with a guarantee of continued 
possession from the British Government (‘this will be more satisfactory to us 
than any pecuniary assistance’ 3 ); secondly, that there should be no interference 
in the movement of slaves between the African mainland and Zanzibar, within 
an area bounded by Lamu in the north and Kilwa in the south, and including 
the islands of Zanzibar, Pemba, and Mafia; and thirdly, that he should not be 
held accountable for those breaches of the prohibition on the export of slaves 
which took place without his knowledge.^ Three months later he added what 
was virtually a fourth condition (although he did not specify it as such), viz. 
a British guarantee of the succession of two of his sons to his possessions in 
Arabia and Africa. ^ 

^ Same series and volume, Aberdeen to *Ali ibn Nasir, 9 Nov. 1842. 

2 On this, see the correspondence in [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/540, especially Hamerton to Aber¬ 
deen, 13 Apr. 1844 (No. 2 S.T.). 3 Same volume, Sa*id to Cogan, ii Apr. 1844. 

^ Ibid., and Sa'id to Aberdeen, 8 Apr. 1844, in same volume. 

5 See above, p. 534, and [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/540, Sa*id to Aberdeen, 23 July 1844: ‘And our 
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This statement of conditions was taken by Aberdeen to mean that Sahd had 
reconciled himself to the abolition of the slave trade from his African domi¬ 
nions. The problem now was how to meet these conditions. The transfer of 
Bahrain to him was out of the question, especially as Aberdeen had only lately 
informed the Persian Government in stiff terms that their pretensions to the 
island's sovereignty could not be admitted.^ Equally, the succession of Sa'id's 
sons, Thuwaini and Khalid, to his dominions in Arabia and Africa respectively 
could not be guaranteed. Succession in the A 1 Bu Sa'id line had never occurred 
peacefully, and it would have been an impolitic act, in Aberdeen's view, to 
involve the British Government in the struggles which would probably take 
place among rival pretenders to the succession. Hamerton, moreover, had cast 
doubt upon the soundness of Sa'id’s decision to divide his dominions after his 
death.^ The two remaining conditions presented no comparable difficulties, 
and they could, Aberdeen decided, be accepted. In December 1844 he drew 
up, in consultation with the India Board, his reply to Sahd and a draft treaty 
which Hamerton was to present to the Sultan. In his reply Aberdeen expressed 
his regret that Sahd still foresaw a considerable loss of revenue and a falling-off 
of trade if the export of slaves were to be abolished, and he again voiced his 
conviction that any losses would eventually be made good by an increase in 
normal commerce. He could not, he told Sahd, secure him Bahrain as com¬ 
pensation, but he reminded him of his offer in 1842 to assist him in meeting 
the first deficiency that might arise from the loss of customs duties on the 
export of slaves. There were no objections, Aberdeen went on, to the free 
transit of slaves within Sahd’s African dominions. In the draft treaty, ‘the 
right to continue such Transport. . . has been treated as a Reservation made 
by Your Highness rather than as a Concession made to you by Her Majesty'.^ 
The treaty itself consisted of a preamble and three articles. By the first the 
Sultan engaged to prohibit the export of slaves from his African dominions and 
to order his officials to enforce the prohibition. By the second he undertook to 
prevent the importation of slaves from any part of Africa into his dominions 
in Asia, and to use his influence with his fellow rulers in Arabia and the Gulf 
to emulate his lead. By the third article Sahd granted to the ships of the Royal 
Navy and the East India Company the right to seize and confiscate any of his 
vessels or those of his subjects found transporting slaves beyond the limits of 
his African dominions.'^ 

Owing to a delay in transit Aberdeen's letter to Sahd and the draft treaty 
did not reach Zanzibar until August 1845. At the time of their arrival Hamer¬ 
ton was engaged in securing, under instructions from India, Sahd's consent 
to the remedying of a flaw in the Moresby Treaty of 1822, which had been 

hope and desire is that the British Government may be favourably disposed towards these 
our sons, Said [Saiyid] Khalid and Said Thuweenee. . . 

^ See above, p. 382. 

^ See [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/540, Hamerton to Aberdeen, 31 July 1844 (No. 3). 

3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/540, Aberdeen to Sahd, 21 Dec. 1844. 

^ Same volume, Aberdeen to Hamerton, 21 Dec. .1844 (No. 3 S.T.), enclosing draft treaty. 
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pointed out by Major Hennell, the Resident in the Gulf. Both he and Hamer- 
ton had remarked the number of banians at Muscat and Zanzibar who were 
engaged in the slave trade, either directly or by financing the operations of 
Arab slave traders, and who were not interfered with by the local authorities, 
despite the fact that the fourth article of the Moresby Treaty required Sahd 
to assist in the apprehension of British subjects engaged in the slave trade in 
his dominions. Hennell looked again at the treaty and found, as Mountstuart 
Elphinstone had done more than twenty years earlier, that the Arabic version 
contained no mention of this obligation. Hamerton was therefore ordered to 
ask Sa'id to agree to the alteration of the Arabic text so as to include this 
clause,^ Sa'id was willing to give Hamerton a written undertaking to assume 
this obligation, and to bind his successors to do likewise, but he refused 
absolutely to make any changes in the Moresby Treaty.^ He had come to 
loathe the treaty and to regret having concluded it, ever since the day that the 
British Indian authorities had decided to construe it, not according to its 
original intention, which had been to outlaw the slave trade from Zanzibar to 
the Mascarenes, but as prohibiting the slave trade between Muscat and the 
northern coasts of India. ^ 

It was not a particularly auspicious moment, then, for Hamerton to ap¬ 
proach Sa'id with the draft treaty sent to him by Aberdeen. Sa'id, however, 
appeared willing to discuss it, and he and Hamerton went over its points in 
a series of meetings during September. At every meeting Sahd impressed 
upon Hamerton that he must be compensated in some way for his losses. He 
accepted Aberdeen's refusal to secure Bahrain for him, though he regretted it. 
If he could not have Bahrain then he must have financial compensation. His 
losses, not only from the disappearance of the export duties on slaves but also 
from the drop in customs revenues as a result of the falling-off in normal 
commerce, which, he insisted, would follow the prohibition of the external 
slave trade, would amount to at least $M.T. 35,000-40,000 (roughly ^JyOoo- 
8,000) annually. The prohibition, furthermore, he said, could not go into effect 
immediately. Time would be required to make the necessary arrangements, 
and to inform those in the habit of coming to Zanzibar for slaves that they 
could no longer obtain them there. He was most anxious, also, that provision 
should be made for the exemption from search of any vessels carrying mem¬ 
bers of his family. He wished to avoid both indignity to them and any con¬ 
fusion that might arise from the presence on board of their household slaves. 
Another matter over which he exhibited concern was that vessels coming to 
Zanzibar from the north, and, especially from the Red Sea, should not be 
interfered with. The reason, as Hamerton discovered later, was that girls 
and eunuchs for his hartm and those of’his family were generally obtained 

* See [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Recd.^ vol. 30, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 31 Dec. 1844 
(No. 100 Pol. Dept.), and above, p. 425. 

2 For the written undertaking, dated 18 Aug. 1845, see Aitchison, TreatieSy xi. 59-60. 

3 gee [I.O.] Bombay Pol. LetterSy vol. 33, Gov,-in-Council to Court, 30 Jan. 1846 (No. t6 
Pol. Dept.). 
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in Abyssinia, and he did not want the supply tampered with. Finally, Sahd 
warned Hamerton that he possessed no influence with other rulers in Arabia 
and the Gulf, and that he could not, therefore, be expected to induce them to 
abandon the traffic in slaves.^ 

Although Hamerton promised to transmit these reservations to Aberdeen, 
he had no authority, he told Sa"id, to incorporate them in the treaty. Was 
Sa'id willing, therefore, he asked, to put his seal now to an engagement along 
the lines that Aberdeen had suggested and to rely upon the British Govern¬ 
ment to respect his wishes ? Sa'id agreed to do so, saying that he would write 
to Aberdeen to suggest that his reservations should be embodied in three 
additional articles to the treaty. On 2 October 1845 he and Hamerton set their 
signatures to an agreement abolishing the external slave trade from Sa'id's 
African dominions. It followed closely the lines of Aberdeen’s draft, except in 
that the limits of Sa'id’s African dominions, within which the slave trade was 
to continue uninterrupted, were more exactly defined. It was also stipulated 
that the treaty’s provisions would not come into effect until i January 1847 
(15 Muharram 1263), so as to allow time for all concerned to be made 
acquainted with them.^ With Hamerton’s help Sa'id composed a letter to 
Aberdeen, setting out the additional articles which he hoped to see inserted 
in the treaty. The first provided for non-interference by British cruisers in the 
slave trade within his African possessions; the second absolved him of respon¬ 
sibility for the export of slaves by stealth; and the third secured immunity 
from search for vessels coming to Zanzibar from the Red Sea and Arabia— 
‘it being well known’, Sa'id explained disarmingly, ‘that slaves are not brought 
from those parts’.^ 

Aberdeen never replied to Sa'id’s proposals, possibly because he considered 
their inclusion in the treaty unnecessary, but more probably because the matter 
simply escaped his attention. A more serious and less excusable omission was 
his failure to answer Sa'id’s plea for adequate reimbursement of his losses. 
The matter was not raised until Aberdeen had left the Foreign Office and 
Palmerston had taken his place. In August 1846 a memorandum was sub¬ 
mitted to Palmerston by the Slave Trade Department asking for his decision 
on the proposed additional articles and the compensation to be awarded, and 
reminding him of his original offer in June 1841 of £ZyOoo per annum for 
three years. The following month Hamerton wrote saying: that Sa'id was 
‘in great distress of mind on this slave question’, and adding pointedly, ‘he is 
entitled to and well deserves every possible consideration from the people and 
Government of England’.^ To this Palmerston returned a high-flown reply, 

* [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/647, Hamerton to Aberdeen, 4 Oct. 1845 (No. 7 S.T.). 

^ See Aitchison, Treaties^ xi, 68-70, 

3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/598, Sa*id to Aberdeen, 27 Sept. 1845. See also same series, vol. 647, 
Hamerton to Aberdeen, 4 Oct. 1845 (No. 7 S.T.) and 24 Jan. 1846, enclosing copy of treaty. 
The original treaty was lost at sea on its way to England. 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/647, Hamerton to Aberdeen, 28 Sept. 1846 (No. 15 S.T.). For the S.T. 
Pept. memo., see F.O. 84/794. 
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Captain Hamerton should take every opportunity of impressing upon these Arabs 
that the nations of Europe are destined to put an end to the African S.T., and that 
Great Britain is the main instrument in the Hands of Providence for the accomplish¬ 
ment of this purpose. That it is in vain for these Arabs to endeavour to resist the 
consummation of that which is written in the Book of Fate, and that they ought to 
bow to superior power, to leave off a pursuit which is doomed to annihilation, and 
a perseverance in which will only involve them in losses and other evils; and that 
they should hasten to betake themselves to the cultivation of their soil and to lawful 
and innocent commerce.* 

This turgid pronouncement was evidently intended to be a last word, for 
Palmerston said no more on the subject. Safd, however, could hardly be 
expected to regard it in the same light. To him it seemed hardly possible that 
no financial compensation would be forthcoming from the British Govern¬ 
ment or that his additional articles would not be accepted. He chose, therefore, 
to interpret Palmerston’s silence as indicating that he had not yet decided what 
the amount of compensation should be, and that he had tacitly accepted the 
three articles. A year later he was still awaiting some word from Palmerston. 
He could not believe, he told Hamerton early in 1848, that the Foreign 
Secretary could have forgotten him, but all the same he would be grateful if 
Hamerton would gently remind him that he was awaiting an answer. The 
answer reached Sa"id at the end of the year. Palmerston saw no need for the 
insertion of additional articles in the treaty, and, so far as compensation was 
concerned, ‘Her Majesty’s Government confidentally anticipate that the legal 
commerce which will spring up when the Slave Trade is abolished will much 
more than make up . . . for any loss . . .’.2 

# # # 

Why Sa'id ever assented to the 1845 treaty is something of a mystery. He 
may have been frightened by the reappearance of the Wahhabis on the desert 
marches of 'Oman at the beginning of that year, and he may have thought to 
win an assurance of British support in the event of an emergency by a timely 
concession on the slave trade. Yet by the very act of making such a concession 
he was weakening his authority in 'Oman, where the tribes could scarcely fail 
to be angered by his acceptance of a move designed to cut off their supply of 
slaves. Disaffection with his rule was already beginning to manifest itself in 
a movement to revive the Ibadi Imamate, and the head of the collateral branch 
of the A 1 Bu Sa'id, Hamud ibn 'Azzan of Sauhar, stood poised both to usurp 
Sa'id’s authority in the country and to declare himself a candidate for the 
office of Imam. 3 On the other hand, to judge from the events of the preceding 
years, Sa'id had turned his back upon 'Oman for good, and his desire to secure 

* [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/647, Memo, by Palmerston, 6 Dec. 1846. 

2 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/737, Palmerston to Hamerton, 30 Sept. 1848 (No. i S.T.). 

3 See above, p. 391. 
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the orderly succession of his sons to his Arabian and African dominions may 
simply have been an expression of this resolve. Although Hamerton was 
strongly opposed to the division of the Sultanate on the grounds that it would 
do great harm to 'Oman, his superiors in India and in England do not appear 
to have been similarly perturbed. Sa'id’s request for a guarantee of the suc¬ 
cession was not even discussed by them. One is left with the conclusion that 
Sahd simply bowed to the inevitable. The vigour that had once characterized 
his actions had now deserted him. 'The Imam is at present 56 years old,' 
observed Hamerton in July 1844, within the last three years he has 
become much broken and altered in every way, from the effects of stimulating 
condiments which he is constantly taking in order to qualify him for the joys 
of the harem.'^ One thought was uppermost in Sa'id's mind for the last fifteen 
years of his reign and governed most of his actions, viz. how to keep inviolate 
the sustained ease of his life at Zanzibar. To achieve this end he was prepared 
to shirk the graver duties of a sovereign, and he did so with growing frequency 
after 1841. The end result, so far as the slave trade treaty of 1845 was con¬ 
cerned, was an unseemly preoccupation with the continuance of the supply of 
Abyssinian slave-girls for his harim and with the barren promise of financial 
compensation made to him by the British Government. 

How effective the treaty would be in cutting off the flow of slaves northward 
from Zanzibar was a matter for speculation in the interval between its signing 
and coming into force. Hamerton was sceptical of its efficacy from the outset, 
principally because it placed the onus of enforcing it upon the Sultan. 'He has 
not a single ship ... in commission,' Hamerton pointed out in September 
1846. 'He has neither officers nor seamen; only five empty ships. But even if 
the Imam had ships in commission with proper equipments, they would not 
enforce the Imam's orders.... His officers would certainly be bribed and most 
likely do a little business in Slave Trade on their own account.The universal 
unpopularity of the agreement among the inhabitants of Arabia and Zanzibar 
alike needed no stressing. Those whose reaction was most to be feared were 
the tribesmen of Trucial 'Oman, the 'northern Arabs’, as they were called at 
Zanzibar. By Article I of the treaty, Sa'id was required to use his best endeav¬ 
ours to persuade them to give up trafficking in slaves. It was useless for him 
to protest to Palmerston that he had no influence with them, and that they 
would probably vent their anger upon him for concluding the treaty by 
causing trouble-for him in 'Oman. The Foreign Secretary was supremely 
confident that they would have no choice but to abandon slaving once they 
we're deprived of their source of supply at Zanzibar. ^ 

It was not a view that either Hamerton or Hennell shared. During the 1845 
slaving season 1,780 slaves had been brought up to the Trucial Coast from 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/540, Hamerton to Aberdeen, 31 July 1844 (No. 3 Sec. Dept.). Sa*id was, 
in fact, 54 years of age in 1844. 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/647, Hamerton to Palmerston, 28 Sept. 1846 (No. 15 S.T.). 

3 See [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/662, Addington (Under-Secy., F.O.) to Secy, to India Board, 3 Sept. 
1846. 
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Zanzibar, but a considerable number had also been obtained from other 
sources, notably Berbera, Zeila, and Tajura, in the Red Sea.^ A mere notifica¬ 
tion to the Trucial Shaikhs that slaves could no longer be procured at Zanzibar 
would hardly put a stop to the traffic. Sahd issued such a notification in April 
1846, but its tone was designed to convey the impression that he had been 
forced by the British to yield on the slave-trade issue. That Sa'id should seek 
to protect himself in this fashion was only natural, but it lent weight to 
Hamerton’s contention that the real burden of enforcement would fall upon 
the British Government. One step that could be taken to facilitate enforce¬ 
ment would be to secure engagements from the Trucial Shaikhs to discontinue 
the slave trade completely, and Hennell recommended it to the Indian authori¬ 
ties, with reservations, in the summer of 1846. The chief objection that he 
saw to it was that it might transfer the trade to the Persian and Turkish ports 
of the Gulf, Furthermore, if, or when, this happened, the tribesmen of the 
Trucial Coast, and the Qawasim in particular, were bound to transfer 
ownership of their vessels, in name at least, to their kinsmen on the Persian 
shore and carry on the trade as before. 

The most effectual means ... of suppressing the Slave Trade in the Persian Gulf 
[Hennell told his superiors in May 1846] would be the promulgation of firmans by 
the Courts of Persia and Turkey, prohibiting the prosecution of the traffic in their 
respective ports in this sea, and authorizing the British Government to enforce this 
order. ... It appears to me to be useless to seek further concessions from the Mari¬ 
time Chiefs of the Arabian coast, who are not likely to resign a lucrative pursuit 
merely to throw it altogether into the hands of the Turks and Persians, which would 
be the inevitable result of their consenting to give it up at present.^^ 

A tentative approach had been made to the Porte six years earlier, towards 
the close of 1840, to see whether it would consider abolishing, or, at least, 
restricting, the slave trade in the Ottoman Empire. Palmerston had calculated 
the moment, with Mehemet, ^Ali on the verge of defeat, to be an appropriate 
one to try to Wring some concession from the Sultan on the subject. ‘Your 
Excellency might represent to the Turkish Government', he wrote to Pon- 
sonby, the British Ambassador at Constantinople, in November 1840, 

that the continued support of Great Britain will for some years to come be an object 
of importance to the Porte; that this support cannot be given effectually unless the 
sentiments and opinion of the majority of the British nation shall be favorable to the 
Turkish Government; and as the whole of the British .nation unanimously desire, 
beyond almost anything else, to put an end to the cruel practice of making slaves, 
nothing would tend more certainly to inspire the British nation with favorable 
sentiments towards Turkey than the concurrence of the Porte in some measure 
calculated to put an end to the Slave Trade as far as the Ottoman dominions are 
concerned. While, on the other hand, the continuance of that trade will be calculated 

^ [I.O.] Bombay Pol. Letters Reed.., vol. 32, Gov.-in-Council to Court, 27 Nov. 1845 (Ho. 
131 Pol. Dept.). 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/662, Hennell to Willoughby, 15 May 1846, passed to Foreign Office, 
27 Aug. 1846. See also Hennell to Willoughby, 6 July 1846, in same volume. 
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to weaken the interest which upon other grounds the British nation feels in the 
welfare and prosperity of Turkey.’^ 

Ponsonby replied at the end of December: 

I have mentioned the subject and I have been heard with extreme astonishment 
accompanied with a smile at a proposition for destroying an institution closely 
interwoven with the frame of society in this country, and intimately connected with 
the Law and with the habits and even the religion of all classes, from the Sultan 
himself down to the lowest peasant. 

The Sultans for some centuries past have never married, and the Imperial Race 
is perpetuated by mothers who are slaves. In all other families, slaves may be, and 
often are, the mothers of legitimatized children who are in all respects as much 
esteemed as those of legal wives. 

The Admirals, the Generals, the Ministers of State in great part have been 
originally slaves. In most families the slaves enjoy the highest degree of confidence 
and influence with the head of the house. 

To carry what your Lordship desires info execution, it will be necessary to limit 
the law of succession to the Crown and alter the policy that has so long guided the 
Sultans in that respect, and also to change fundamentally the political and civil 
institution and laws and domestic arrangements of the people. Universal confusion 
would perhaps be the consequence of such violent changes, and probably those 
persons intended to be most benefited by them would be the greatest sufferers. . , . 

1 think that all attempts to effect your Lordship's purpose will fail, and I fear 
they might give offence if urged forward with importunity. 

The Turks may believe us to be their superiors in the Sciences, in Arts, and in 
Arms, but they are very far from thinking our wisdom or our morality greater than 
their own.2 

That was the end of the question for the time being, until Hennell^s recom¬ 
mendations of May 1846 reached the Foreign Office in August of that year. 
Palmerston now acted upon them without hesitation, sending instructions 
to the charge d’affaires at OSnstantinople and the minister at Tehran in the 
first week of September to open negotiations with the Ottoman and Persian 
Governments to secure the closing of their ports on the Gulf to the slave trade. 
At the same time he asked the India Board to instruct Hennell to approach the 
Trucial Shaikhs at the earliest opportunity with the object of securing their 
interdiction of the slave trade to their subjects. ^ The charge d’affaires at 

* [P.R.O.] F.O, 84/333, Palmerston to Ponsonby, 9 Nov. 1840 (No. 6 S.T.). 

^ Same series and volume, Ponsonby to Palmerston, Therapia, 27 Dec, 1840 (No. i S.T.). 
Palmerston could not have been wholly unprepared for such a reply. The previous August a 
draft dispatch to Ponsonby (No. 4 S.T. of 22 Aug. 1840 in same volume) had been put before 
him, which dwelt somewhat ponderously upon the evils of the slave trade, its condemnation 
by the Congress of Vienna in 1815, and the advisability of the Sultan’s abjuring it if he wished 
to prosper (‘if he wishes to strengthen his frontier, or extend his sway, the course most likely 
to obtain these objects will be one of kindness, calculated to make the neighbouring nations 
desire to be under his rule’). Palmerston had altered it drastically, with the caustic comment: 
‘This is all nonsense—Slavery is so engrained in the social habits of Mahommedans that no 
ambassador could, with a grave face, act upon this Draft. It would be much shorter to tell 
Lord Ponsonby to ask the Sultan to become a Christian.’ 

2 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/662, Addington to Secy., India Board, 3 Sept. 1846. 
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Constantinople, Sir Henry Wellesley, encountered surprisingly little resistance 
from the Porte to his proposal, and in late January 1847 an imperial 
was issued forbidding Turkish vessels and subjects to engage in the East 
African slave trade under threat of confiscation and punishment. British ships 
of war were granted rights of search and seizure, but any vessels captured 
were to be delivered to the Turkish authorities at Basra for condemnation. 
The punishment of offenders was also to rest in Turkish hands. Liberated 
slaves were to be returned to their place of origin. A vizirial letter was dis¬ 
patched to Najib Pasha, the volt of Baghdad, that same month, informing him 
that the prohibition was to come into force on i June 1847, and that a Turkish 
naval squadron would be sent to the Gulf before that date to help enforce it. 
The only condition attached by the Porte to the concession was that the finnan 
should be kept secret, a precaution which, as Wellesley explained, derived 
from the Turks’ fear that Russia would take advantage of the concession to 
demand an end to the slave trade in Circassians.^ 

The prohibition applied only to the Gulf slave trade and it did not amount 
to very much. Wellesley, in negotiating the issue of the firman, had been under 
the impression that the slave trade to Basra was carried on primarily in Turkish 
ships, and no attempt was made by the Porte to inform him otherwise. The 
fact was that no more than 100 slaves a year were imported into the Gulf in 
vessels under Turkish colours, all of which hailed from Kuwait. As Kuwait’s 
status in relation to the Ottoman Empire was obscure, it was far from certain 
that the Shaikh of Kuwait would regard the interdiction as applying to himself 
or his subjects.^ Most of the slaves brought up to Basra were carried in vessels 
under Arab or Persian colours, and these were not affected by the interdiction. 
What should have been obtained, as Heslnell had advised, was a ban on the 
importation of slaves into Basra regardless of the means by which they were 
imported. It was hardly likely, however, that the Porte would have consented 
to so radical a measure. 

Major Henry Rawlinson, the Political Agent in Turkish Arabia and Consul- 
General at Baghdad, raised the question with Najib Pasha in March 1847, 


* [I.O.] Sec. Letters Various, vol. ii, Wellesley to Palmerston, i Feb. 1847 (No. 2 S.T., 
secret), enclosing copies oifirman, dated Safar 1263, and vizirial letter, dated 10 Safar 1263/27 
Jan. 1847. See also Aitchison, Treaties, xi. 16-18. With regard to the trade in Circassians, 
Wellesley made the same comment as Ponsonby had six years earlier: *In a country where the 
Sovereign must be the Son of a Slave, and where a great part of the male population take their 
wives from among slaves, it can hardly be a matter of surprise that precautions should be 
observed to prevent any interruption of the supply.' 

^ ‘Sheikh Jabir, the Chief of the powerful tribe occupying that port [Kuwait], appears to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Turkish Government to the extent of hoisting the Ottoman 
flag, and receiving with apparent respect the agents and functionaries of that Government. In 
reality, however, he acts as an independent power and pays not the slightest attention to any 
orders from the Porte when they in any way clash with his interests and convenience. . . . 
This nominal supremacy, however, of the Ottoman Porte, exempts Sheikh Jabir from the 
political control and surveillance we exercise over the other maritime chiefs of this quarter.' 
([I-O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 90, enclos. to Sec. Letter 107 of 31 Dec. 1847, 
Hennell to Malet, 24 Sept. 1847 (No. 414 Pol. Dept.).) 
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after the arrival of the firman and the vizirial letter. The vali agreed with 
Rawlinson that so long as Arab and Persian vessels were free to run slaves into 
the port the interdiction contained in the firman would do nothing to halt the 
slave trade to Basra. Going further, Najib Pasha said that he considered the 
firman to be a statement of principle, rather than the proclamation of a narrow 
prohibition, since it was scarcely conceivable that the Porte intended to permit 
a traffic which it had declared illegal to Turkish subjects to be carried on 
freely by foreigners at Turkish ports. He would, therefore, he told Rawlinson, 
extend the prohibition to cover foreign ships. Encouraged by the valiB> atti¬ 
tude, Rawlinson suggested that he should advise the Porte to promulgate 
regulations forbidding passage up the Shatt al-Arab to any Arab or Persian 
vessel found to be carrying slaves. ^ It was a foolish suggestion to make at this 
time, and Rawlinson should have known better than to advance it. In the 
long-drawn-out negotiations that had been going on at Erzerum to define the 
common frontier of the Ottoman and Persian Empires, and which were to 
terminate two months later in the Treaty of Erzerum, Britain had been at 
pains to secure for Persia free and unhampered navigation of the Shatt al- 
Arab. A proposition such as Rawlinson was putting forward could easily have 
compromised the agreement that had been reached after much argument on 
this point. In fairness to Rawlinson, however, it must be said that he was 
concerned lest the free passage of slave cargoes up the river should result in 
Muhammarah’s becoming a centre for the smuggling of slaves into Turkish 
Traq after the trade had been banned at Basra. The question was resolved to 
a large extent in April 1847 when t^iie Porte instructed Najib Pasha to confine 
himself, in dealing with non-Turkish slave traders and vessels, to refusing 
them permission to land slaves in Turkish territory.^ 

In sum, the, measures taken by the Ottoman Government amounted only 
to a partial curb on the slave trade. The resources of the Turkish authorities 
in Traq were not sufficient to permit a proper surveillance of the Shatt al-Arab, 
and although the Porte might talk about sending a squadron to enforce the 
firman of January 1847, it was idle to expect that it would do so. A naval 
surveillance of the Shatt al-Arab, moreover, even in prospect, raised serious 
political issues. It seemed, then, contrary to what Hennell had argued the 
previous summer, that the most effective way of reducing the Gulf slave trade 
was to deprive the markets of the upper Gulf of their supplies rather than to 
deprive the suppliers, the maritime Arabian tribes, of their markets. In fact, 
of course, the two lines of attack were not alternative to each other, but com¬ 
plementary. What the Turkish of 1847 served to do was to enable 

* [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 88, enclos. to Sec. Letter 58 of 16 June 1847, 
Hennell to Malet, 7 Apr. 1847 (No. 147 A Sec. Dept.), enclosing Rawlinson to Hennell, 
17 Mar. 1847 (No. 8 Sec. Dept.J 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Hennell to Malet, 14 May 1847 (No, 177 Sec. Dept.), 
enclosing Rawlinson to Hennell, 10 May 1847 (No. 17 Sec. Dept.) and copy of vizirial letter 
dated 20 Rabi* ii, 1263/6 Apr. 1847. The instructions are reprinted in Aitchison, Treaties^ 
xi- 18. 
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Hennell to approach the Trucial Shaikhs on the question of reducing their 
slave-trading activities with a reasonable chance of success. 

News of the grant of the firman reached Hennell at Bushire in April 1847, 
as he was about to set out on his annual tour of the Arabian shore. He decided 
that it was an appropriate moment to put the issue before the Trucial Shaikhs, 
and he broached the subject for the first time at Sharjah on 30 April when he 
informed Sultan ibn Saqr, the paramount shaikh of the Qawasim, of the exist¬ 
ence of the firman. The firman^ Hennell pointed out, like the treaty concluded 
by Saiyid Sa'id eighteen months previously, banning the export of slaves from 
Zanzibar, was a concession made to please the British Government, and the 
granting of a similar concession by the Trucial Shaikhs would be equally grati¬ 
fying to the British Government. Shaikh Sultan took the hint, and that same 
day he set his seal to an agreement prohibiting the export of slaves from Africa 
in his vessels and those of his subjects, and granting to British ships of war the 
right of search and seizure. The prohibition was to go into effect on the first 
day of the Muslim year 1264, 9 December 1847.^ Similar agreements were 

concluded by Hennell with the Shaikhs of 'Ajman, Dubai, Umm al-Qaiwain, 
and Abu Dhabi. As Bahrain had not been asked to subscribe to any of the 
earlier slave-trade agreements—Bahrain vessels did not normally participate in 
the traffic from Africa—Hennell decided that it would be as well to close any 
possible loophole that might be left by the shaikhdom’s omission by taking a 
similar engagement from Shaikh Muhammad ibn Khalifah. When he called at 
Bahrain in the course of his tour on 8 May he found the shaikh quite willing 
to subscribe to such an engagement, out of a desire, Hennell believed, to gain 
British support against Turkish pretensions to sovereignty over the island. 

In forwarding the engagements to Bombay, Hennell was at pains to point 
out that they should not be regarded as anything but of ‘a strictly persuasive 
character*. T am aware that these new obligations have been entered into by 
the Arab Chiefs unwillingly, but their reluctance was overcome, partly by a 
desire to mark their deference for the views and wishes of the British Govern¬ 
ment, and partly by the impression that these engagements would form addi¬ 
tional guarantees for the maintenance of their independence. *2 The following 
month he wrote: ‘A quiet acquiescence in the steps we may take for the attain¬ 
ment of our objects in this respect is, I think, the utmost we may look for. And 
consequently, upon the more or less efficacious measures we may adopt will 
depend, in a material degree, the stoppage or continuance of the African Slave 
Trade in the East. *3 More than anything else, Hennell warned, a systematic 

* Through a miscalculation the equivalent date in the Christian calendar was given in the 
treaty as lo Dec. 1847. (See Aitchison, Treaties, x. 133-4.)] 

2 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/708, Hennell to Malet, ii May 1847 (No. 202 Sec. Dept.), enclosing 
copies of engagements. The engagements are reprinted in Aitchison, loc. cit. At Hennell’s 
suggestion the Governor of Bombay, sent presents of gold and silver watches, Kashmir shawls, 
and telescopes to the shaikhs as tokens of appreciation for their concessions. 

3 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 89, enclos. to Sec. Letter 84 of 30 Sept. 1847, 
Hennell to Malet, 26 June 1847 (No. 293 Sec. Dept.). 
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naval surveillance would be needed if the agreements were not to be flouted. 
A watch would have to be kept, in particular, on Zanzibar and the East 
African coast during the period of the north-east monsoon. A similar watch 
would have to be kept at Berbera and at Zeila in the Red Sea during the trade 
fair which took place from November to May. Hennell made inquiries of the 
officer commanding the Gulf squadron, Conamodore William Lowe, in Sep¬ 
tember 1847 about the feasibility of maintaining such a surveillance. Lowe 
told him that Qasimi and other vessels visiting Berbera generally went on to 
Mocha, where they purchased Abyssinian slaves, before beginning the return 
voyage to the Gulf at the close of the south-west monsoon, about the end of 
August. If a cruiser were to be stationed off Ras al-Hadd or Sur from late 
March until mid-May, and again from late August until mid-October, she 
would be able, Lowe thought, to examine all the vessels returning from East 
Africa and the Red Sea. It would be even more effective, in curtailing the 
slave trade from the Red Sea, if a ship were to be assigned to cruise in the 
Straits of Bab al-Mandab from late August to mid-September. As most of 
the large Gulf vessels were laid up from May to August, during the pearling 
season, the naval surveillance could slacken off in those months, but it would 
have to be renewed at the beginning of September when the date harvest 
began at Basra and the dhows put to sea again. A cruiser off the bar of the 
Shatt al-Arab in September and October could search all vessels entering the 
river. Little could be achieved, Lowe warned Hennell, if the Gulf squadron 
remained at its present strength of only one sloop and one brig, both of which 
were fully occupied in policing the seas and carrying the mails. At least six 
cruisers would be required to patrol the stations he had designated, and two 
of them should preferably be steamers.^ 

The Superintendent of the Indian Navy, Sir Robert Oliver, told the 
Governor of Bombay, when Lowe’s plan was referred to him, that the employ¬ 
ment of steamers on slave-trade patrols was out of the question. Nor could he 
spare any additional sailing vessels to augment the Gulf squadron. There were 
then only six sailing vessels in commission: of these, two were required for the 
Aden station, two for the Gulf, and one was in dock for refit, leaving only one 
to perform the hundred and one other duties that the Indian Navy was called 
upon to discharge. What was more, Oliver added, Zanzibar lay outside the 
Indian Navy’s jurisdiction, having recently been included within the limits 
of the Cape station.^ It was idle to hope for the co-operation of a Turkish 
squadron in suppressing the slave trade, as had vaguely been suggested by the 
Porte earlier in the year, and in any case the Government of Bombay were not 
sure that such co-operation was desirable. ‘. .. It seems to us that the Sublime 
Porte, in despatching a Turkish fleet to the Persian Gulf, rather contemplate 


* [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec, Letters, vol. 90, enclos. to Sec. Letter 107 of 31 Dec. 1847, 
Hennell to Malet, 23 Sept. 1847 (No. 412 Pol. Dept.). 

2 Same series, volume, and collection, Oliver to Gov.-in-Council, 28 Oct. 1847 (No. 734 
Sec. Dept.). 
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establishing the sovereignty of Turkey in ports and places in the Gulf,— 
where it is not probable that it will be readily acknowledged,—than for the 
ostensible purpose of carrying out the agreement lately entered into by the 
Porte for the suppression of the Slave Trade, which, we are satisfied, has but 
little, if any, existence in Turkish bottoms in the Persian Gulf.’^ 

The inadequacy of naval resources apart, the Bombay authorities were soon 
to experience considerable difficulties in putting the 1845 and 1847 treaties 
into effect. In September 1847 eleven Muscat dhows, carrying 59 Abyssinian 
slaves for sale at Basra, were boarded and taken into custody off Bushire on 
the orders of Commodore Lowe. When he questioned the dhows’ nakhudas 
about this breach of the 1845 treaty they told him that they understood the 
treaty to be concerned only with the trade in sidis, and not with that in habshis. 
Because this was the first capture made under the treaty Lowe decided to 
release six of the dhows, but he sent the other five and all the slaves to Bombay 
for adjudication. Before they arrived, the Advocate-General at Bombay made 
an embarrassing discovery: the 1845 treaty contained no provision for a 
tribunal to adjudicate on vessels seized, such as the mixed commission courts 
provided for in slave-trade treaties with European powers, and the Supreme 
Court of Bombay, in its admiralty jurisdiction, was not competent to deal with 
cases of seizure under the treaty, since the requisite enabling legislation had 
not been passed. As the Government of India were not authorized to legislate 
on matters arising out of treaties, an act of the British Parliament would be 
required to carry the 1845 treaty into effect and to empower British warships 
to seize, and British courts to condemn, vessels which contravened the terms 
of the treaty. A revision of the treaty was obviously called for to provide for 
adjudication before a tribunal, and the Advocate-General, A. S. le Mesurier, 
strongly recommended that advantage should be taken of such a revision to 
make it absolutely clear, as the treaty in its present form did not, that the 
prohibition on the transporting of slaves by Muscat subjects applied not only 
to their export from the Sultan’s African dominions but also to their import 
into Muscat from any part of Africa, including Abyssinia. This, he understood, 
had been the intention of the treaty, as stated in its preamble, and it was the 
construction placed upon the treaty by the British Government. It was not the 
construction, however, placed upon it by Saiyid Sahd’s subjects, who believed 
that it left them perfectly free to carry on the trade in Abyssinians.^ 

The Government of Bombay were left with no choice but to release the five 
vessels and their crews. They tried to cover their confusion by representing 
their action publicly as an act of grace (‘the present being the first infringe¬ 
ment of the Treaty by the subjects of His Highness the Imaum’^), but the 

* [I.O.] Bombay Sec. Letters Recd.j vol. 23 (i), Gov.-in-Council to Sec. Committee, 19 July 
1847 (No. 65 Sec. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 90, enclos. to Sec. Letter 107 of 31 Dec. 1847, 
le Mesurier to Chief Secy., Bombay, 20 Oct. and 3 Nov. 1847. 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Pol. Secy., Bombay, to Resident in the Gulf, 22 Nov, 
1847 (No. 4478 Pol. Dept.). 
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impression of impotence left could not be easily erased. To ensure that similar 
embarrassments should not arise in the future, the Governor-in-Council 
issued orders to officers of the Indian Navy in Arabian waters that, until such 
time as Parliament should enact legislation to give effect to the treaty, they 
should act with circumspection in enforcing the provisions of the treaty, con¬ 
fining themselves to the liberation of slaves from vessels found transporting 
them illegally, and leaving the vessels and crews to be dealt with by the 
authorities at their home ports. The result was a virtual cessation of 
all action against the trade for the next two years. The 1845 treaty was 
given legal force on 15 September 1848 by the statute 11/12 Vic., cap, 128, 
which empowered British courts of vice-admiralty, including those in the 
East India Company's territories, to try and to condemn vessels found 
violating the treaty. A second statute, 12/13 Vic., cap, 84, passed on 
I August 1849, gave similar force to the agreements of 1847 with the Trucial 
Shaikhs and the Shaikh of Bahrain. Neither statute, however, made any 
provision for the type of tribunal recommended by the Advocate-General at 
Bombay.^ 

Nor did the statutes remove the genuine confusion that existed over the 
treaty’s scope, and, more particularly, over whether it did or did not forbid 
the trade in Abyssinians. Saiyid Thuwaini, Sa'id’s son and his governor at 
Muscat, wrote to the Governor of Bombay at the time of the seizure of the 
Muscat vessels to say that he had received no indication from his father that 
the trade in Abyssinians was forbidden by the treaty. On the contrary, he had 
been instructed to prevent only the import of sidis from the Sultan’s African 
dominions.2 Sahd himself, who was considerably distressed by the seizure of 
the vessels, made the same point to Hamerton some months later. He had 
always understood, he said, that the second article of the treaty, which forbade 
the importation into his Arabian dominions of slaves ‘from any part of Africa’, 
did not apply to the Abyssinian trade. ‘Abyssinia’, he said, ‘is not Africa.’ 
Even after Hamerton had managed to convince him that it was, Sahd con¬ 
tinued to believe that he had been deceived over the meaning of the treaty’s 
second article. Hamerton sympathized with his feelings to some extent. ‘It 
[the article]’, he explained to Palmerston, ‘particularly interferes with what 
all the Imam’s subjects consider their greatest happiness on earth, the privi¬ 
lege of bringing the Abyssinian females into His Highness’s dominions from 
the various ports in the Red Sea . . . which all the Arabs, the Imam’s subjects 
and others, declare they never consider as ports or places in Africa. . . .’^ Part 
of Sa'id’s confusion arose from the fact that he considered the three additional 
articles which he had proposed to Aberdeen in 1845 to be in force. It was not 
until the autumn of 1848 that Palmerston disabused him of this notion, as well 

^ For the statutes, see Aitchison, Treaties^ x, Appendix 46, and xi, Appendix 4. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 90, enclos. to Sec. Letter 107 of 31 Dec. 1847, 
Thuwaini to Gov. of Bombay, 19 Oct. 1847. 

2 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/737, Harnerton to Palmerston, 13 Nov. 1848 (No. 8 S.T.). See also, 
Hamerton to Palmerston, 10 Feb. 1848 (No. 3 S.T.), in same volume. 
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as his expectations of financial compensation.^ All that Palmerston would 
concede was that vessels coming to Zanzibar from the north should not be 
searched unless there were grounds for suspecting them to be slavers.^ 

It was not an honest answer, for Palmerston knew full well that Sahd’s sole 
purpose in asking for this exemption was to ensure the regular supply of 
Abyssinian girls for his harim. To forbid the trade in Abyssinians to Muscat 
while permitting it to Zanzibar was inconsistent, to say the least. The con¬ 
clusion is inescapable that there was dissimulation as well as misunderstanding 
all around. Article I of the 1845 treaty forbade the export of slaves from Sa'id’s 
African dominions. Article II forbade the import of slaves into his Asiatic 
possessions of slaves 'from any part of Africa\ All turns on this last phrase. 
Hamerton and Aberdeen had in mind a prohibition on the Abyssinian as well 
as the East African slave trade to Muscat. But if Sa^id had been informed 
straightforwardly of their intention he might have balked at the treaty. The 
implications of the phrase 'from any part of Africa’, therefore, were left 
unstated. Yet Sa'id seems to have been to some degree aware of them; other¬ 
wise why should he have asked for the exemption ? His later protests that he 
had been deceived over the true intention of Article II may well have been 
inspired by his alarm at the rancour which the treaty had aroused among his 
subjects in "Oman, and by his desire to escape some of the odium he had 
incurred by concluding it. Wherever its origins may lie, the confusion over the 
Abyssinian slave trade persisted for years after 1845, each of the two sides 
believing what it wished to about the legality or illegality of the traffic under 
the treaty. 


# * * 

Negotiations with the Persian Government to close the ports on the Persian 
side of the Gulf to the slave trade began late in 1846. As in the case of the 
Porte, it was not the first time that Palmerston had endeavoured to induce the 
Shah’s government to prohibit the slave trade. In July 1841, a month after he 
had caused Leveson to send the fateful letter to the India Board announcing 
his intention to initiate a vigorous campaign against the Arab slave trade, 
Palmerston instructed Sir John McNeill, on the eve of his departure from 
England to Tehran to re-establish diplomatic relations with the Persian Court, 
to raise the question of a total prohibition of the importation of slaves into 
Persia at the earliest suitable opportunity. 'The Persian Government’, Palmer¬ 
ston told the envoy, 'has of late years justified its hostilities against the Affghans 
and the Tourkmans upon the ground that those nations have been in the habit 
of carrying off Persian subjects as slaves; and the British Government has been 
useful in persuading the Affghans to agree to give up that practice.The Shah 
could not do less than follow the example of enlightened nations in Europe 

^ See above, p. 583. 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/737, Palmerston to Hamerton, 30 Sept. 1848 (No. i S.T.). 

3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/373, Palmerston to McNeill, 9 July 1841 (No. i S.T.). 
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and America and outlaw the trade. Already certain Muslim rulers, the Sultan 
of Muscat and the Bey of Tunis, for instance, had shown themselves eager to 
do likewise and had issued edicts limiting the traffic; while the Bey had even 
set free his own slaves as an earnest of his sincerity. It would be highly 
gratifying, therefore, if the Shah were to emulate them, even to the point of 
persuading his subjects to free their slaves. ‘Such acts of benevolence and 
mercy’, Palmerston declared sententiously, ‘could not fail to obtain the favor 
of Heaven for those who do them.’^ 

McNeill never conveyed the message to the Shah, realizing, perhaps better 
than Palmerston, that it would have been received with astonishment. The 
subject was not mentioned in exchanges between the British and Persian 
Governments until Palmerston’s return to the Foreign Office five years later. 
On 31 August 1846 he instructed Colonel Justin Shell, the minister at Tehran, 
to inform the Shah’s ministers of the conclusion of the slave-trade treaty of 
October 1845 with Muscat, and to ask that 2i firman be issued by the Shah, 
banning the slave trade at Persian ports in the Gulf, and authorizing British 
ships of war to enforce the ban.^ Less than a fortnight later he sent a second 
set of instructions to Shell to warn the Shah’s ministers that Persian slavers 
who attempted to obtain slaves from the African dominions of the Sultan of 
Muscat after i January 1847 would be exposing themselves to serious conse¬ 
quences for violating the prohibition on the export of slaves which came into 
operation on that date.^ Shell’s initial approach to the Persian Court in 
November 1846 met with little success. The Prime Minister, Hajji Mirza 
Aghasi, while expressing himself as personally in favour of a prohibition on 
the slave trade, held out little hope of the Shah’s agreeing to it. In the second 
week of December Sheil had an audience of the Shah at which the Shah told 
him that a ban such as he was requesting was contrary to the precepts of the 
Koran and of Islam in general. When Sheil remarked that the traffic was 
regarded with detestation by most of the civilized nations of the world, 
Muhammad Shah replied, Tf according to their religion the traffic is con¬ 
sidered an abominable practice, in our religion it is lawful; why then should 
the things which our Prophet has made lawful to us be imputed detestable?’ 
He would say no more for the time being, he told Sheil, but would wait 
until he had learned the results of the similar application which was being 
made to the Ottoman Sultan before giving his final answer.^ 

When the Shah’s reply was relayed to Palmerston he instructed Sheil to 
inform him that the prohibition requested would not interfere in any way 
with Muslim institutions or practices because it would apply only to the sea¬ 
borne slave trade and not to the slave trade within Persia itself. What was 
more, Palmerston added, if the Ottoman Sultan and the Sultan of Muscat, 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/373, Palmerston to McNeill, 9 July 1841 (No. i S.T.). 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/647, Palmerston to Sheil, 31 Aug. 1846 (No. i S.T.). 

^ Same series and volume, Palmerston to Sheil, ii Sept. 1846 (No. 2 S.T.). 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/647, Sheil to Palmerston, 31 Dec. 1846 (No. 2 S.T.), with enclosures. 
See also his dispatch (No. i S.T.) of 30 Nov. 1846 in same volume. 
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both of whom were devout Muslims, could see their way clear to co-operating 
in this matter, surely the Shah should feel no misgivings in doing the same?^ 
By the time that Sheil came to put this argument before Muhammad Shah, 
which he did at three audiences granted him by that ruler in April 1847, he 
was able to tell him that the Ottoman Sultan had agreed to Palmerston's 
request that he should interdict the slave trade at the Turkish ports in the 
Gulf. Neither this information nor Palmerston's arguments made any im¬ 
pression upon the Shah. The Turks, he said, were a Sunni Muslim people, 
who had long been at odds with the Persians, The Sultan of Muscat was an 
Ibadi, a Kharijite, and as such was little better than a kafir. It was hardly to 
be expected, the Shah went on, that he, as ruler of Persia and head of the Shi'i 
division of Islam, should follow his lead. Nor would it be proper for him to 
close the door to the thousands of souls who might be converted to Islam 
through the slave trade. The duty to proselytize was incumbent upon every 
good Muslim, and he could not evade that duty.^ 

Sheil tried to counter the Shah's arguments by obtaining from six of the 
leading mujtahids, or doctors of the law, in Tehran statements that the Hadith^ 
or Traditions, condemned the slave trade as ‘an abomination' and that the 
Prophet himself had declared that ‘the seller of men is the worst of men'. The 
Shah, who seemed to be enjoying the exchanges, produced an opinion from 
an even more eminent mujtahidy stating that it was lawful to make war upon 
infidels, and to enslave them, in order to convert them to Islam. To this Sheil 
replied that the sidis and habshis brought to Bushire and other Persian ports 
in the Gulf for sale could hardly be described as ‘prisoners of war'. Surely, 
he said, the sacred law distinguished between slaves bought in commercial 
transactions and captives made in war ? Muhammad Shah conceded the point, 
although he refused to abandon his general argument. ^ 

The Shah's obduracy may have been due less to religious scruples than to 
his irritation at the way in which the final stages of the negotiations at Erzerum 
for the delimitation of the Perso-Turkish frontier were dragging on, the 
responsibility for which he laid at the British Government's door. The con¬ 
clusion of the Treaty of Erzerum in May 1847 went some way towards 
improving his mood, especially as, owing primarily to British insistence on 
the point, the treaty confirmed Persia's sovereignty over Muhammarah and 
accorded her the right of free and unhampered navigation of the Shatt 
al-Arab. The moment seemed ripe to Sheil to approach the Shah again on the 
slave trade issue, this time with the argument that it would be manifestly 
unfair, after the Porte had forbidden Turkish subjects to use the Shatt al-Arab 
to import slaves into Basra, for the Shah's subjects to take advantage of the 
newly acquired right of unimpeded passage of the river to turn Muhammarah 
into a flourishing slave mart, from which slaves might be smuggled across the 

* [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/692, Palmerston to Sheil, 12 Feb. 1847 (No. l S.T.). 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/692, Sheil to Palmerston, 27 Apr. 1847 (No. 4 S.T.). 

3 Ibid. 
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Turkish frontier, thus nullifying the good effects of the firman recently issued 
by the Sultan at Britain’s request. Sheil submitted these propositions to the 
Shah late in June, together with the further, and not entirely straightforward, 
proposition that the imposition of a ban on the seaborne slave trade, while the 
right to import by land still remained, did not constitute interference with the 
internal slave trade but amounted to nothing more than a mere change of 
route, an occurrence that took place frequently in other branches of commerce.^ 

The Shah gave Sheil his reply at an audience on 30 August. Though he 
applauded the envoy’s resourcefulness in putting forward his various argu¬ 
ments, he said, he refused to be swayed by them. If the sea-route were closed 
fewer slaves would be imported into Persia, ‘and he could not be responsible 
for being the cause of preventing one human being from joining the true faith’.^ 
Reporting the Shah’s words to Palmerston, Sheil confessed himself at a loss 
to know what to do further. ‘I am not in possession of any other arguments to 
appeal to, likely to overcome the Shah’s resistance, and I beg leave to add my 
opinion that it is not to argument or proof His Majesty will yield.’^ He could 
discover no motive for the Shah’s refusal other than the religious one. The 
Treaty of Erzerum had removed his principal source of grievance with the 
British Government, and in conversation with Sheil he had shown no rancour 
whatever. On the contrary, their discussions had been conducted ‘with perfect 
good humour’.^ Sheil might have added that the Shah’s forbearance was all 
the more remarkable because he was a sick man and he died within the year. 

The only way out of the impasse, it seemed to Sheil, was to adopt the course 
which he had tentatively suggested to Palmerston earlier in the year of letting 
British cruisers take the law into their own hands and seize one or two Persian 
vessels found running slaves to the Upper Gulf. Such an action, Sheil believed, 
would have a sufficiently salutary effect to dissuade other Persian vessels 
from attempting to pick up the carrying trade now forbidden to Muscat and 
Turkish vessels. It would be an extreme measure, and he would not have 
entertained it, he told Palmerston, had he not been encouraged by hints 
dropped by Hajji Mirza Aghasi, and even by the Shah himself, that, apart from 
a formal remonstrance, no opposition would be offered to it.s Palmerston at 
first rejected the proposal as too risky: it might, for instance, provide Russia 
with an excuse to behave with similar high-handedness in the Caspian. The 
news of Hennell’s successful conclusion of slave-trade treaties with the Trucial 
Shaikhs and the Shaikh of Bahrain, however, changed his mind. Now the only 
vessels originating in the Gulf which could legally carry slaves to Persia were 

* [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/692, Sheil to Palmerston, 27 June 1847 (No. 7 S.T.). See also his dis¬ 
patch (No. 5 S.T.) of 31 May in same volume. 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/692, Sheil to Palmerston 31 Aug. 1847 (No. 8 S.T.). 

^ Ibid. + Ibid. 

5 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/692, Sheil to Palmerston, 31 May and 7 June 1847 (Nos. 5 and 6 S.T.). 
In the latter dispatch Sheil reported the Shah as having said, at an audience the previous day, 
‘There is no necessity to press me so. urgently on this subject. The Queen of England has 
ordered her ships of war to stop and seize all slaving vessels and there is an end to the trade. 
No more slaves will be brought to Persia.’ 
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those under the Persian flag. It was worth the risk of emending the Shah, 
Palmerston decided, to close this loophole, and at the end of July 1847 he 
wrote to Sheil, instructing him to inform the Persian Government that "under 
the existing arrangements made by Great Britain with Turkey, Muscat, and 
the Arabian chiefs, all vessels in the Persian Gulf suspected of Slave Trading 
will be examined, and if slaves are found on board, such slaves will be taken 
out and set at liberty . . '3 

The tone of Palmerston^s letter—and of one immediately preceding it in 
which he told Sheil to warn the Shah that he might not be able to count upon 
Britain’s friendship in the event of some future crisis if he did not accede to 
British wishes on this occasion^—reveals that he had little sympathy for the 
Shah’s situation as a Muslim ruler and even less understanding of his role as 
the religious head of his people. Sheil understood these circumstances better, 
and although it was he who had first proposed the unauthorized seizure of 
Persian slavers if the desired firman should be refused, he was extremely 
reluctant when Palmerston’s letter reached him in September to communicate 
its contents to Hajji Mirza Aghasi. When he did so the Prime Minister, 
although he protested that such seizures would be contrary to all existing 
treaties between Britain and Persia, left Sheil with the impression that the 
Persian Government would view the seizures apathetically. Nevertheless, Sheil 
still felt uneasy about proceeding with these tactics, and he decided to make 
one more attempt to discover a legal loophole which would enable the Shah 
to issue a firman without compromising his religious position.^ He wrote to 
Rawlinson at Baghdad, asking him to try to obtain from one of the leading 
mujtahids of Karbala or Najaf an opinion, based upon the same precept of 
the Prophet that Sheil had used in his arguments with the Shah, viz. that ‘the 
seller of men is the worst of men’, that it would be quite consonant with the 
principles of Islam for the Shah to issue a decree forbidding the seaborne 
slave trade to Persian ports.Rawlinson’s reply, which reached Tehran at the 
close of the year, was disappointing. The chief mujtahid of Najaf was prepared 
to label the selling of slaves ‘unbecoming’, but he could find no sanction in 
Islamic law for prohibiting the practice of slave trading. All acts which were 
not condemned on the basis of revealed authority, he said, were held to be 
lawful. The precept used by Sheil, it seemed to Rawlinson, was of little help. 
‘The strictness with which the jurists adhere to verbal distinctions is such that, 
in regard to that text, they even exempt the buyer of slaves from the condem¬ 
nation uttered on the seller. . . .’s 

Palmerston took the view, when he learned what the chief mujtahid had 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/692, Palmerston to Sheil, 31 July 1847 (No. 4 S.T.). 

^ See Palmerston to Sheil, 2 July 1847 (No. 3 S.T.) in saine series and volume. 

3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/692, Sheil to Palmerston, 22 Sept. 1847 (No. 9 S.T.), enclosing Hajji 
Mirza Aghasi to Sheil, 17 Sept. 1847. 

* Sheil to Rawlinson, 18 Sept. 1847, enclosed with above letter. 

5 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/629, Rawlinson to Sheil, 8 Nov. 1847, enclos. in Lieut.-Col. T. Farrant 
to Pdmerston, 18 Dec. 1847 (^o- 2 S:T.). 
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said, that that worthy was being wilfully obstructive. If the Shah could 
prohibit, if he wanted to, the importation into Persia of any article of com¬ 
merce whatsoever, why, Palmerston wanted to know, could he not prohibit 
the importation of slaves?^ It was not a reasonable question to ask, and 
Palmerston himself was being wilfully obstinate in refusing to give any weight 
to the objections put forward by the Shah over the preceding months on the 
basis of his religious situation and his duty to proselytize. The Foreign Secre¬ 
tary found the apparent obduracy of the Shah and the captiousness of the 
chief mujtahid of Najaf particularly irritating, because reports were coming in 
from the Gulf which indicated that what Hennell and others had predicted 
might happen when the treaties with Muscat, Turkey, and the Trucial Shaikhs 
came into force, viz. that the slave trade would simply be transferred to the 
Persian shore, was indeed happening. Muscat and Sur were still the clearing¬ 
houses for the trade from Africa, but the slaves were being carried northwards 
from these two ports almost exclusively in vessels under Persian colours. 
Twelve months earlier these same vessels had sailed under the Muscat or 
Trucial flags, and had landed their slave cargoes openly wherever they wished. 
Now slaves destined for Trucial 'Oman were being landed on the Batinah 
Coast or at Lingah, whence they could easily be ferried across to the Trucial 
Coast or to Bahrain. The rest were being taken up to Bushire, there to be sold 
to Persian buyers or trans-shipped for smuggling into Kuwait and Basra.^ 

Angered and dismayed by these developments, Palmerston sent off a 
fiercely worded dispatch to Lieutenant-Colonel T. Farrant, the charge 
d’affaires at Tehran, at the end of March 1848, telling him to inform the 
Persian Government that if they still refused to issue the required^m^zw, the 
threat of the previous year to conduct arbitrary searches of all ships, including 
those of Persia, would be carried into effect.^ He also told Farrant to instruct 
Hennell to put into effect a recommendation the Resident had made the 
previous November that the Trucial Shaikhs should be told to regard cargoes 
of slaves landed in their territories by foreign vessels as contraband, since their 
importation violated the 1847 slave-trade treaties, and to confiscate the slaves 
concerned. As the foreign vessels involved would mainly be from Persian 
ports, Hennell was to make the point clearer by telling the shaikhs that in 
future all slaves found on Persian vessels would be seized by British cruisers 
and liberated in British territory.'^ 

A week after issuing these orders Palmerston repented his precipitate 
decision and rescinded them. Owing to an oversight, however, the orders 
went forward and the error was not corrected until the following August.^ 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/692, Memo, by Palmerston, 23 Mar. 1848. 

* [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/737, Farrant to Palmerston, 26 Jan. 1848 (No. i S.T.), enclosing Hen- 
nel to Shell, 26 Nov. 1847. 

3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/737, Palmerston to Farrant, 30 Mar. 1848 (No. i S.T,). 

♦ Ibid. 

s Two dispatches, S.T. No. i and S.T. No. 2, were prepared on 30 and 31 Mar. 1848 res¬ 
pectively, both containing the order for the searching of Persian vessels. They were awaiting 
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By then the high tone was unnecessary. Farrant had reopened discussions on 
the slave trade with the Shah at the close of May 1848, and on 12 June the 
Shah agreed to forbid the importation of slaves into Persia by sea. The Shah’s 
consent was embodied in a letter to Hajji Mirza Aghasi of 10 Rajab 1264/ 
12 June 1848, which read: ‘Your Excellency, the Hajee, let them not bring any 
negroes by sea; let them be brought by land. Purely for the sake of Farrant 
Sahib, with whom I am much pleased, I have consented to this. On this 
subject write to the Governors of Fars and Arabia [Arabistan]. . . . Solely on 
account of the goodness of Farrant I have consented, otherwise some trifling 
discussions still exist between us and the English Government.’^ Firmans 
embodying the Shah’s command were sent to the governors-general of Fars 
and Khuzistan later that month.^ Their practical effect, as Farrant pointed out 
to Palmerston, was virtually to prohibit the slave trade to Persia altogether, 
‘as the route by land is not practicable, and of this His Majesty is aware’. The 
Shah, Farrant went on, ‘added the clause “let them be brought by land” to 
blind the priests who are still greatly averse to the abolition of this traffic’.^ 
The firmans, moreover, imposed a far more stringent restraint on the slave 
trade at Persian ports than the firman issued by the Ottoman Sultan did at 
Turkish ports in the Gulf; for it forbade the slave trade in toto at the Persian 
ports and not merely that carried in Persian bottoms. Why the Shah should so 
suddenly have changed his mind on this score is obscure. Farrant could only 
hazard a guess at the reason, viz. that the recent exchange of ratifications of 
the Treaty of Erzerum had considerably relieved his mind, and that in this 
mood of relief he had granted the British request. No other explanation has 
ever been offered. Faute de mieux; it may be surmised that the Shah simply 
wished to be rid of this particular gadfly. 

If so, he reckoned without Palmerston. Far from expressing pleasure at the 
Shah’s concession, the Foreign Secretary grumbled that tht firman failed to 
give authority to British ships of war to search and seize Persian vessels sus¬ 
pected of slaving. Without such authority the prohibition was practically 
worthless. Indeed, Palmerston was so put out over the matter that he came 
near to accusing Farrant of shirking his duty in not obtaining rights of search 
and seizure.^ Palmerston had either, as on other occasions, missed the point, 
or he had become so fiery for the cause of suppression that he could gain no 
satisfaction from achieving it unless by heavy-handed methods and the arbi¬ 
trary use of naval force. Muhammad Shah had done all that might reasonably 
be expected of him in the face of religious prejudice, entrenched social custom, 

the mail when Palmerston changed his mind on 6 Apr. and suspended the order. Only the 
first dispatch was recalled and altered; the second was sent unchanged. (See [P.R.O.] F.O. 
84/737, Memo, (unsigned) of 4 Aug. 1848.) 

* [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/737, Autograph note by Shah, 10 Rajab 1264/12 June 1848, enclosed in 
Farrant to Palmerston, 17 June 1848 (No. 4 S.T.). 

^ The firmans and the exchange of correspondence between Farrant and the Court are 
reprinted in Aitchison, Treaties^ x. 66-69. 

^ Farrant to Palmerston, 17 June 1848 (No. 4 S.T.), above. 

^ See [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/737, Palmerston to Farrant, 12 Sept. 1848 (No. 5 S.T,). 
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and the notorious pride of his people. He had even shown himself to be pre¬ 
pared to go further, as he had earlier intimated to Sheil, and to acquiesce 
tacitly in the search of Persian vessels by British cruisers, on condition that 
searches were carried out quietly and that attention was not drawn to them 
publicly by constant demands by the British legation at Tehran for the grant 
of de jure power of search. 

This willingness to co-operate was reflected in the raqams, or decrees, issued 
by the Governor-General of Fars, Husain Khan, to the governors of the prin¬ 
cipal ports on the Gulf coast after he had received tht firman from Tehran. 
After commanding the governors to put the prohibition on the slave trade into 
effect immediately, Husain Khan informed them that ‘in consideration of the 
concord between the two exalted states, the vessels of the British have been 
permitted by the ministers of this conquering state [Persia] to prevent the 
propagation of this trade by sea'.^ What Husain Khan had in mind was an 
arrangement similar to that under which British cruisers had been keeping the 
peace in Persian waters for some time, operating against pirates from the 
Persian ports. Although such an arrangement would never have been con¬ 
ceded as a formal right by the Persian Government, it was quietly acquiesced 
in by the provincial authorities at Shiraz, and turned a blind eye on by the 
Court of Tehran. It was regrettable that Palmerston, who of all people was 
keenly aware of the need for the Persian Government to avoid giving the 
Russians any pretext for making demands that would compromise Persia’s 
independence and integrity, could not have left matters in this state. Instead, 
he refused point-blank to heed the ways of Eastern governments or to humour 
Persian pride, and kept pressing the Persian Government for the grant of a 
formal right of search and seizure. The result was that a question, which had 
virtually been settled in 1848, remained the subject of protracted and often 
acrimonious argument for some years thereafter. 

# # # 

Slaves continued to be shipped into the Gulf in large numbers in 1848, 
1849, and 1850 in open defiance of the various slave-trade agreements. Muscat 
by this time had yielded place to Sur, a hundred miles down the coast, as the 
chief mart for south-eastern Arabia and southern Persia. Sur was rarely visited 
by British cruisers and its inhabitants cared little for Saiyid Sahd’s authority. 
Slaves were shipped up the coast from Sur in small craft, put ashore along the 
Batinah or the Shamailiyah, and taken inland. Most were resold in 'Oman or 
Trucial 'Oman, but some were later taken across the Gulf to Lingah. A move 
to reduce this traffic was made by Major Hennell in May 1849, when he 
concluded an agreement with the semi-independent ruler of Sauhar, Saif 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 95, enclos. to Sec. Letter 75 of 31 Aug. 1848, 
Husain Khan to Shaikh Nasir Khan, Gov. of Bushire and Darya Baigi, n.d. (July 1848), en¬ 
closed in Hennell to Farrant, 15 July 1848 (No. 217 Sec. Dept.), 
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ibn Hamud ibn "Azzan, similar in form to those concluded with the Trucial 
Shaikhs two years earlier. It had little effect because Sauhar was not intimately 
involved in the slave trade. ^ 

Saiyid Sa'id made little effort to honour his obligation under the 1845 treaty 
to do his best to prevent the traffic in slaves from being carried on between his 
African and his Arabian dominions. When a strong protest was made to him 
by Hamerton in September 1848 against the flagrant disregard of the treaty 
at Muscat, he expressed irritation at being constantly pestered by, as he put it, 
‘various unpleasant things . . . relative to [the] Treaty'.^ With ill grace he 
yielded to Hamerton’s representations and sent orders to his son and regent 
at Muscat, Saiyid Thuwaini, to stop the public sale of slaves there. For all the 
good that the orders did they might as well have never been given. The trade 
continued to flourish unrestrained, and one of Sa'id’s own vessels was reported 
to be engaged in bringing up slaves from Zanzibar. What was more, there was 
a story going around the Gulf that Sa'id had told the nakhuda of a vessel from 
the Trucial Coast visiting Zanzibar, who had asked permission to embark 
some slaves, that he was a fool not to have managed his business better than 
to bother him, Sa'id, with it.^ Sa'id’s dissatisfaction with the treaty increased 
the following summer when an emissary from the Sharif of Mecca visited 
him and reproached him with having affronted good Muslims everywhere by 
yielding to the British over the slave trade .4 It was not a protest that Sa'id 
could afford to ignore, for the Sharif, Muhammad ibn 'Aun, was the most 
powerful figure in Arabia at this time and the principal restraint upon the 
Wahhabis. 

These considerations, however, were all incidental to the central fact that 
Sa'id, whatever his feelings towards the treaty, was simply incapable of 
enforcing it. .. The Imam’, Hamerton informed Palmerston in August 1850, 
‘has not an officer in his service who pays the slightest attention to His High¬ 
ness’s orders relating to the suppression of the Slave Trad'e.’^ Lord Falkland, 
the Governor of Bombay, echoed this opinion a couple of months later. T have 
not . . . any hope of success in our object until we take active measures our¬ 
selves against the slaving vessels.’^ Active measures, however, were largely out 
of the question because of the lack of warships. The Commodore of the Indian 
Navy had stated flatly in September 1849, after the conclusion of the Sauhar 
agreement, ‘I do not think we have the means of offering any more effectual 

^ [I.O.] Enlos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. loo, enclos. to Sec. Letter 84 of 31 Oct. 1849, 
Hennell to Malet, 22 May 1849 (No. 153 A Sec. Dept.); and Aitchison, Treaties, xi. 89. For 
Saif ibn Hamud, see above, p. 396. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 97, enclos. to Sec. Letter 17 of 2 Feb. 1849, 
Hamerton to Malet, 13 Sept. 1848 (No. 19 Sec. Dept.). 

^ [ 1 . 0 .] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 100, enclos. to Sec. Letter 84 of 31 Oct. 1849, 
Hennell to Malet, 27 June 1849 (No. 185 Pol. Dept.). 

* [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/815, Hamerton to Palmerston, 21 Aug. 1850 (No. 5 S.T.). 

5 Same volume, Hamerton to Palmerston, 20 Aug. 1850 (No. 4 S.T.). 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Secret Letters, vol. 104, enclos. to Sec. Letter 59 of 31 Oct. 1850, 
Minute by Falkland, 21 Oct. 1850. 
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check, as to suppress it [the trade] would take a much larger force than we 
could ever hope to collect for so long a period as would be required/^ The 
situation was made worse in the summer of 1850 when the Qawasim of the 
Trucial Coast joined in the conflict that had broken out earlier that year be¬ 
tween Muscat and Sauhar.^ Within a brief space of time the Qawasim were in 
possession of a good portion of the Shamailiyah tract, including the anchorages 
of Dibba and Khaur Fakkan, which meant that they could now land slaves 
outside the Gulf and bring them overland to Sharjah and Ras al-Khaima, thus 
avoiding the risk of running into a cruiser in the Straits of Hormuz. Added 
to the growing practice among the Qawasim of registering their vessels at 
Persian ports, this new development made it highly unlikely that any captures 
of Qasimi slaves would be effected. 

While the volume of slaves imported into the Gulf between 1848 and 1850 
was almost as great as it had been before the conclusion of the 1845 and 1847 
treaties, the character of the importation had been undergoing a change. 
*. . . There is certainly not one-fifth part of the Slave Trade carried on from 
the Imam’s African dominions which used to be a few years ago’, Hamerton 
reported in August 1850.3 The proportion of sidis, in other words, was falling, 
and the loss was being made good by a rise in the number of habshis imported 
into the Gulf. At Lingah, for instance, forty-eight Abyssinians were landed in 
the month of September 1848 alone: a decade earlier the number would have 
been a dozen for the whole season.^ Most of the habshis were shipped from 
the ports of Berbera, Zeila, and Tajura, on the Somali and Abyssinian coasts, 
but some were bought at Jeddah or Mocha by pilgrims returning to the Gulf 
from the Holy Cities, or by the masters and crews of Gulf vessels on trading 
voyages to the Red Sea. Some estimate of the dimensions of the trade in 
habshis may be gained from the fact that 700 children of various ages were 
brought down to the coast at Berbera in one caravan from Harrar in April 
1848, towards the close of the annual Berbera trade fair. The caravan halted 
outside the town for several days because of the presence in the harbour of 
H.C.C. Euphrates, and it did not enter the town until the cruiser had weighed 
for Aden. Three hundred of the children were bought by the nakhudas of 
dhows from Sur and the Gulf ports.^ 

So appalled was Palmerston by the extent of the Abyssinian trade that in 
May 1848 he took the drastic step of asking the India Board to issue orders to 
the Indian Navy to stop and seize all vessels found carrying slaves from ports 
on the western side of the Red Sea. He was confident that a few such seizures 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Secret Letters, vol. loo, enclos. to Sec. Letter 84 of 31 Oct. 1849, 
Commodore S. Lushington to Falkland, 7 Sept. 1849 (No. 512 Pol. Dept.). 

^ See above, pp. 396-7. 

3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/815, Hamerton to Palmerston, 20 Aug. 1850 (No. 4 S.T.), 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 97, enclos. to Sec. Letter 17 of 2 Feb. 1849, 
Hennell to Malet, 30 Oct. 1848 (No. 365 Pol. Dept.). 

5 [1.0.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 93, enclos. to Sec. Letter 44 of 30 May 1848, 
Haines to Malet, 16 May 1848 (No. 32 Sec. Dept.). 
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would have a telling effect. . Once it is known in those quarters that the 
British Government is determined to put down the slave trade, . . . the slave 
dealers will renounce a traffic attended with such risk of loss.’^ He was being 
over-sanguine. The slave-dealers were already prepared to risk losses in the 
pursuit of their business, and the purchasers of the children at Berbera in 
April had stated bluntly that they would not hesitate to throw the children 
overboard if they fell in with a British warship.^ Palmerston had second 
thoughts about the wisdom of illegal search and seizure, and in September 
1848 he asked the Indian authorities to endeavour to persuade the local rulers 
of Berbera, Zeila, and Tajura to forbid the export of slaves through their 
territories .3 The request was put to the ruler of Zeila, the principal port of 
export, by Captain Haines, the Resident at Aden, in October 1848 when the 
ruler was on a visit to Aden. He replied that he was willing to forbid the slave 
trade at Zeila on condition that the British Government afforded him protec¬ 
tion, that they secured him firman from the Porte appointing him permanent 
Governor of Zeila (then a nominal dependency of Mocha), and that they 
compensated him for the loss of revenue that he would suffer.^ Palmerston 
considered the terms too extravagant, and he was not anxious to make any 
approach to the Porte which could be construed as acknowledging Ottoman 
sovereignty over Zeila and the southern coast of the Gulf of Aden.s 

The only alternative lay in the stricter enforcement of the treaties with the 
Trucial Shaikhs and the Sultan of Muscat, to ensure that their vessels visiting 
the Red Sea carried no slaves back with them. To do this, Haines reckoned, 
would require the stationing at Aden of one steam frigate to visit Mocha, 
Hodeida, and Jeddah at regular intervals, two smaller steamers to patrol the 
opposite coast of the Red Sea from Massowa to Zeila and on to Berbera, and 
two brigs or schooners to keep watch on Tajura and Zeila the year round and 
on Berbera during the trade fair.^ A squadron of this size was not available in 
1848; it never had been and it was unlikely that it ever would be. If the traffic 
in habshis from the Red Sea to the Gulf was to be suppressed, it would have 
to be suppressed at the Gulf end, and not at the Red Sea end. But here again 
two great difficulties stood in the way of suppression. The main traders were 
from Sur and the Trucial Coast: unless the Sultan of Muscat showed a greater 
disposition than he had hitherto to enforce the 1845 treaty at Sur, or unless 
a cruiser could be stationed continuously off that port, or Ras al-Hadd to the 
eastward, the Suris would not abandon the traffic. Unless slavers from the 
Trucial Coast could be caught before they rounded Ras al-Hadd they would 

’ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/751, Lord Eddisbury (Under-Secy., F.O.) to Secy., India Board, 
30 May 1848. ^ See Haines's letter of i6 May 1848, above. 

3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/751, Addington (Under-Secy., F.O.) to Secy., India Board, 7 Sept. 
1848. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 96, enclos. to Sec. Letter 99 of 15 Nov. 1848, 
Haines to Malet, 9 Oct. 1848 (No. 61 Sec. Dept.). 

5 See [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/751, Eddisbury to Sec., India Board, 30 May 1848. 

[I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 96, enclos. to Sec. Letter 99 of 15 Nov. 1848, 
Haines to Malet, ii Oct. (No. 60 Pol. Dept.). 
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not be stopped; for they were now in the habit, as soon as they entered the 
Gulf of 'Oman, of running up Persian colours and continuing on their way 
safe from interference. None of these courses of action was feasible in 1848, 
and the only alternative open, it seemed, was to approach the Persian Govern¬ 
ment once more with a request that they should grant British cruisers the 
right of search and seizure of vessels carrying slaves under the Persian flag. 

« # # 

Muhammad Shah was dead and his youthful son, Nasir ud-din, sat on the 
throne. His principal minister was Mirza Taki Khan, Amir Nizam, or Minister 
of Defence,^ a man of considerable ability and, what was rarer in Persia in 
those days, genuine probity. ‘Fearless almost to a fault', was Rawlinson's 
verdict on him, high praise from one who found so little to admire in the 
Persian character. His courage showed itself in his tenacious defence of 
Persia's rights against the two Great Powers which loomed over her, though 
at times his patriotism was apt to descend to chauvinism and an obsessive 
jealousy over the forms rather than the substance of sovereignty. His efforts 
within Persia, in the face of bitter and powerful opposition led by the Queen 
Mother, to break the stranglehold that corruption and misgovernment exerted 
upon the country, elicited a remarkable tribute a few years later from a British 
observer in Persia. ‘Had he lived to accomplish what it was his intention to do 
he would no doubt have been ranked with the men who are held by some 
people to have been specially raised up by God for a particular mission. 

Colonel Farrant approached him at the close of 1848 with Palmerston's 
request of the previous September that powers of search and seizure should 
be given to British cruisers to enforce the firman issued by the late Shah in 
June .3 The charge d'affaires took the line that as Persia possessed no navy of 
her own, the intention of the late Shah must have been that the firman should 
be enforced by British vessels of war. The Amir Nizam rejected the argument. 
The most he would concede was that the late Shah's firman^ forbidding the 
landing of slaves at Persian ports, would be confirmed .4 A second approach 
by Farrant in January 1849 brought no better result. The Shah, he was told, 
would himself see to the apprehension and punishment of any of his subjects 
found importing slaves.^ 

In the autumn of 1849 the first instance occurred of a Persian subject's 
violation of the firman of June 1848. A baghlah under Persian colours arrived 
in Bushire Roads in the middle of October with a cargo of eighteen slaves, 
taken on board at Muscat. Hennell reported the matter to the Secretary of 
Legation at Tehran, William Taylour Thomson, who was now charge d'affaires. 
Thomson brought it to the attention of the Amir Nizam in mid-November, 

* On assuming the duties of Prime Minister he had refused the title of Sadr~i A*zam^ 
normally associated with the office, preferring instead a humbler designation. 

^ Watson, History of Persiay p. 404. ^ See above, p. 599. 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/774, Farrant to Palmerston, i Jan. 1849 (No. i S.T.). 

5 Same series and volume, Farrant to Palmerston, z Feb. 1849 (No. 2 S.T.). 
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with a request for the confiscation of the baghlah and the punishment of its 
nakhuda. The Amir Nizam repeated what he had said to Farr ant earlier in the 
year, viz. that the mode of punishment was a matter for the Persian Govern¬ 
ment to decide. However, he told Thomson, a fine of 300 tumans would be 
levied on the nakhuda and his vessel would be detained until the fine had been 
paid. What would happen, Thomson asked in reply, if the ship had already 
sailed from Bushire ? Would the Shah consent to her being brought back by 
a British cruiser.? The Shah would not, the Prime Minister said, and he chided 
Thomson for having tried to insinuate into their discussion, under a new guise, 
the very demand which Farrant had made earlier and which had been categori¬ 
cally rejected.^ 

The fine was never levied, primarily because the central government's 
officials in Fars were powerless to act against the maritime tribes. When 
Colonel Sheil returned from England to resume charge of the legation in 
January 1850 he suggested to the Amir Nizam that the impotence of the 
government in this respect might be overcome by authorizing the Gulf 
squadron, for a period of two years, to detain and hand over to the governors 
of the Persian ports any Persian vessel found transporting slaves. The Amir 
Nizam rejected the suggestion, saying that it was only a matter of time before 
the power of the central government reached into every corner of Persia, and 
then it would be a simple matter to secure obedience to the slave-trade^m^w.^ 
Sheil refused to accept his answer as final, and the following month he raised 
the question with the Shah himself, Nasir ud-din avoided giving a direct 
answer. The grant of the right of search, he said, ‘might embarrass trade and 
shake the confidence of merchants'. He would require time to think about it. 
Sheil suspected that he was being influenced by stories put out by the French 
Legation at Tehran about the evils which had resulted in other parts of the 
world from the acquisition of the right of search by the British Government. 
The effect of such stories upon a government already obsessed by exaggerated 
fears of British intentions towards Persia could easily be imagined. Sheil 
despaired of ever making any headway on the slave trade issue by argument. 
The only thing to do, he told Palmerston, would be to carry into effect the 
proposal made several times already to seize and liberate any slaves found on 
Persian vessels at sea. Two or three examples of this kind, Sheil said, would 
suffice to deter Persian slave dealers and to convince the Persian Court that 
the British Government were in earnest about suppression. The slaves set free 
might be turned over to the Sultan of Muscat or the Shaikh of Bahrain, 
although Sheil was well aware that this would be tantamount to condemning 
them to slavery. He justified the measure, however, on the grounds that 
‘the condition of these negroes would not be worse than if they were sold in 
Persia, while the result%^ould be the cessation of the traffic'.^ 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/774, Thomson to Palmerston, 21 Nov. 1849 (No. 6 S.T.). 

2 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/815, Sheil to Palmerston, 26 Jan. 1850 (No. i S.T.). 

3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/815, Sheil to Palmerston, 20 Feb. 1850 (No. 2 S.T.). 
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While Palmerston sympathized with SheiFs feelings of exasperation he 
felt that his suggestion regarding the disposal of the liberated slaves was going 
too far. (‘To hand them to the Imam [of Muscat] would be to hand them not 
merely to a slave holder but to a slave trader.’^) With the rest of SheiFs recom¬ 
mendations he was in full agreement, and if any doubts remained they were 
dispelled by the arrival in May of word from Sheil that the Shah and the Amir 
Nizam had uncompromisingly rejected the request for the right of search. 
In all matters of foreign policy, Sheil reported, the Amir Nizam was ‘under 
the guidance of an Armenian of Smyrna, named Monsieur Jean David’, who, 
while ostensibly serving as an adviser to the Persian Foreign Ministry, was 
actually in the employ of the Russian Legation.^ Palmerston’s response to this 
news was to instruct Sheil to inform the Persian Government that until such 
time as they realized the justice of the British request for the right of search 
and seizure British cruisers would act without it, confining themselves to 
taking out any slaves found on Persian vessels at sea, and allowing the vessels 
thereafter to proceed on their way.^ 

Throughout the summer and autumn of 1850 a number of violations of the 
firman were reported from several ports along the Persian coast and from 
Muhammarah. On two or three occasions the Governor of Bushire, at Hen- 
nelFs insistence, levied fines of 200 or 300 tumans on the nakhudas or owners 
of vessels which had landed slaves. There was no way of telling, however, 
whether the fines were actually paid, or whether the offenders escaped by 
bribing the official concerned. Sheil supported HennelFs efforts with a barrage 
of protests at Tehran against the flouting of firman. To all of these the 
Amir Nizam invariably returned the same answer: when the pacification of 
Persia was complete the Shah would have little difficulty in imposing his will 
upon the farthest reaches of his empire, and the slave trade, together with 
other illegal practices, would be quickly stamped out. When Sheil asked him 
how he proposed to suppress the seaborne slave trade without naval means, 
the Amir Nizam replied vaguely that it would be done. What was unmistakably 
clear was that he did not intend to allow the British to do it. His opposition, 
Sheil believed, was rooted in a fear that the grant of the right of search would 
enable the British to acquire over the maritime Persian tribes an ascendancy 
similar to the one which they had gained over the tribes of the Arabian shore. 
This, in turn, would prevent him from realizing his plan to bring southern 
Persia into what Sheil described as ‘the same state of subjection to his will that 
prevails at this moment in the Northern Provinces ’.4 

An even more potent reason, perhaps, for the Prime Minister’s opposition 
to the British demand was that any concession would lead to an immediate 
demand by Russia for a comparable concession in the Caspian. More than 

* [P.R.O.] F.O. 84^815, Memo, by Palmerston, 2 May 1850. 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/815, Sheil to Palmerston, 26 Mar. 1850 (No. 3 S.T.). For the later 
activities of Jean David, as Da*ud Khan, see above, p. 458. 

3 Same series and volume, Palmerston to Sheil, 6 June 1850 (No. 3 S.T.). 

4 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/815, Sheil to Palmerston, 17 June 1850 (No. 4 S.T.). 
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once he had spoken bitterly to Sheil about the help given by the Russians 
to suppress piracy and slave raiding by the Turcomans along the coasts of 
Astarabad and Mazandaran, which had ended in their becoming the near 
masters of those provinces.^ Sheil tried to remove this fear from the Amir 
Nizamis mind at an interview in June by reminding him that Russia’s conduct 
towards Persia differed greatly from that of Britain. ‘I reminded him, too, how 
few friends Persia had; that the English Government had on every occasion 
that presented itself shown their steady friendship for this country, whether 
in Turkey or Petersburgh, or in Persia itself at the accession of the Shah; that 
some requital for these acts of friendship would be both honorable and judi¬ 
cious; and, finally, that he ought to reflect whether the consequence of this 
pertinacity in withholding consent to a request of small account might not be 
indifference and coldness/^ 

The Amir Nizam made no reply to this until September, when he had a 
long meeting with Sheil at which he tried to convey to him a sense of the 
dangers implicit in yielding to the demand for the right of search. The 
Russians, he said, were demanding permission to construct a hospital at 
Astarabad. They already possessed a naval base on Ashurada Island, a few 
miles to the eastward. So long as he refused the British their demand he could 
refuse the Russians theirs. He had never made any secret of the fact, he went 
on, that he considered that the best way of opposing the progress of Russia 
in the north was to oppose that of the British in the south; for every concession 
made to England was bound to be followed by a demand from Russia. If Sheil 
had any doubt that this negative policy was the only one open to Persia he had 
only to look about him at the country itself. 

Persia, he said, was peopled by a race destitute of a vestige of patriotism or nationality, 
and gradually becoming insensible to the influence of religion which hitherto had 
been a substitute for nationality; the power and control of the Government over the 
people was exceedingly limited;. . . among all classes [there was] a desire of change, 
and an anxiety to approximate themselves to foreign Governments, whether Eng¬ 
land or Russia or even Turkey, How . . . can I accede to a proposal which from the 
nature of things, from the immense difference between Persia and England, must 
extend the power and influence of Great Britain and diminish our own ?3 

The Amir Nizam was quite prepared to concede the truth of Sheil’s argument 
that the day might arrive when he would regret not having acquiesced in the 
British demand for the right of search. But that eventuality, he said, 'was an 
uncertain evil and perhaps remote, while the evils following acquiescence were 
. . . immediate and certain’.^ ^ 

* In 1836 the Persians had applied to the Russians for naval assistance in suppressing 
Turcoman pirates in the south-eastern waters of the Caspian. A few years later when they 
asked the Russians to withdraw their vessels, the Russians made no attempt to do so. Instead, 
in 1842, they occupied the island of Ashurada, off Astarabad, as a naval station, and remained 
there despite repeated Persian requests to leave. (See Watson, History of Persia, pp. 395-6.) 

^ Sheil to Palmerston, 17 June 1850 (No. 4 S.T.), above. 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/815, Sheil to Palmerston, 24 Sept. 1850 (No. 8 S.T.). 

^ Ibid. See also Sheil to Palmerston, 26 Aug. 1850 (No. 6 S.T.), in same volume. 
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Shell’s reaction to these arguments was to recommend to Palmerston that 
pressure should be brought to bear on the Amir Nizam by telling him that 
Britain was no longer interested in aiding Persia in her difficulties. Palmerston 
adopted the suggestion. ‘. . . When next the Persian Minister asks the good 
offices or interference of England on behalf of Persia, in any matter whatever,’ 
he wrote to Sheil in November 1850, 'you should say that you much regret 
that you are precluded by your Instructions from complying with that 
request.’^ At an audience of the Shah on 13 March 1851, and at an interview 
with the Amir Nizam four days later, Sheil was again told that the right of 
search could not be granted.^ There were signs, however, that the Prime 
Minister was not prepared to carry his refusal to the point of forfeiting the 
goodwill of the British Government entirely, and that he might be willing to 
make some gesture of accommodation on the slave trade issue. He chose to 
do so in the last week of May, when Sheil, in common with the other heads 
of foreign missions, was absent from Tehran, accompanying the Court on a 
visit to Ispahan. On 23 May the Amir Nizam summoned William Taylour 
Thomson, the Secretary of Legation, and told him that he proposed to depute 
a Persian officer of rank to accompany a British cruiser on a tour of the Gulf 
during the coming summer, and to apprehend any Persian vessel found with 
slaves on board. Such vessels would be delivered over to the local authorities 
at Bushire or elsewhere, and the owners or nakhudas severely punished for 
violating the Shah’s edict. The arrangement was to last for four months, but 
this fact would be kept secret from the maritime inhabitants of the Gulf.^ 

Sheil’s first reaction to the proposal when he learned of it was to reject it as 
'wholly useless’. He wrote to the Amir Nizam from Ispahan, proposing instead 
that British cruisers should be permitted to detain Persian slaving vessels 
without limitation, and to transfer any slaves liberated to British territory, 'the 
Persian Government reserving to itself a right to modify this sanction should 
inconvenience be found to follow the arrangement ’.4 The Amir Nizam rejected 
the counter-proposal and it seemed that stalemate had again been reached. 
Then, at the beginning of August, Sheil saw the Amir Nizam at Ispahan and 
communicated to him the contents of a dispatch from Palmerston, pointing 
out that nearly every civilized country in the world had granted Britain the 
right of search which she now sought from Persia, and that the Persian 
Government could not reasonably refuse to follow their lead.s The Amir 

* [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/815, Palmerston to Sheil, ii Nov. 1850 (No. 6 S.T.). 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/857, Sheil to Palmerston, 16 Mar. 1851 (No. 6 S.T.). 

3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/857, Thom-^n to Palmerston, 23 May 1851. 

4 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/857, Sheil to Palmerston, Ispahan, 16 June 1851 (No. 8 S.T.). In a 

private letter of the same date to Palmerston Sheil suggested that if the threat to withdraw 

British friendship were to be carried into effect one way of doing so might be to declare that 
henceforward British cruisers would no longer protect Persian merchant shipping in the Gulf. 
Palmerston thought the measure too extreme. ‘It would be letting loose evil of one kind in 
hope of thereby obtaining the means of preventing evil of another kind.' (Same volume. 
Memo, by Palmerston, 10 Aug. 1851.) 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/857, Palmerston to Sheil, 14 Apr. 1851 (No. 4 S.T.). 
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Nizam made no comment, and indeed, he hardly appeared to hear what Sheil 
was saying. The next day, without any warning, he informed the envoy that 
the Shah had agreed to sanction an engagement of eleven years’ duration, 
granting to British cruisers the right to detain and search any Persian vessel 
suspected of slaving, and to take out any slaves found in them. Vessels belong¬ 
ing to the Persian Government would be exempt from such search, since they 
would hardly be likely to be importing slaves. Persian officers would accom¬ 
pany the cruisers on slave-trade patrol, and the detention and search of Persian 
merchant vessels were to be carried on with their co-operation and under their 
superintendence. Vessels found contravening the slave-trade regulations were 
to be delivered over to the governors of the Persian ports, who would see to 
it that the owners were suitably punished. The agreement was to come into 
force on i January 1852.^ 

Why the Amir Nizam yielded in this fashion is not entirely clear. Sheil 
himself ventured no explanation of his action at the time or afterwards. The 
fact that the Prime Minister’s influence was on the wane may have had some¬ 
thing to do with it. He had made many enemies through his stern and high¬ 
handed efforts to clean Persia’s Augean stables, and he may have been seeking 
belatedly to secure British support in his struggle against corruption and 
reaction. At the French and Russian legations he had found little to sustain 
him beyond the stale crusts of a common antipathy towards Britain. There 
seems, however, to have been an immediate and more direct reason why he 
yielded. . Recent events’, he had told Sheil cryptically at their meeting, 
‘had unfitted him for discussion.* The ‘recent events’ included an unpleasant 
instance of intimidation by the Russians the previous month. Earlier in the 
summer Turcoman pirates from the province of Mazandaran had made a 
descent upon the Russian naval station on Ashurada Island. The Russian 
minister at Tehran immediately demanded the dismissal of the Prince- 
Governor of the province, a brother of the Shah, alleging that he had failed 
in his responsibility to control the Turcomans. When the Shah demurred 
at this the envoy threatened to strike his flag and withdraw from Persia. 
Frightened, the Shah agreed to recall his brother. The following week the 
Amir Nizam advised Sheil of the grant of the right of search to British 
cruisers in the Gulf. 

Such, at least, is the sequence of events given by Lady Sheil, who after¬ 
wards commented amiably, ‘Thanks be to the Russian government, to whom 
the negroes of Zanjibar ought to be grateful.’^ Three factors intervened in the 
next twelve months to prevent the active exploitation of the new concession. 
The first was the old and familiar lack of cruisers on the Gulf station; the 
second was the powerlessness of the Persian Government to impose their will 

* [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/857, Sheil to Palmerston, Ispahan, 4 Aug. 1851 (No. 10 S.T.), enclos¬ 
ing agreement. The agreement, dated Shaw\s^al 1267/Aug. 1851, is reprinted in Aitchison, 
Treaties^ x. 69-70. 

^ Glimpses of Life and Manners in Persia^ London, 1856, pp. 242-3. Her version is also the 
source of Watson's, Rawlinson’s, and Sykes's accounts. 
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upon the maritime tribes of Pars; and the third was the replacement of Palmer¬ 
ston at the Foreign Office by Lord Granville in December 1851, and later, 
with the change of ministry, by the Earl of Malmesbury. The result was a 
noticeable decline of vigour in the direction and conduct of the anti-slave- 
trade campaign. 

There were only two cruisers on the Gulf station in 1852, most of the Indian 
Navy being employed in the campaign in Burma, Despite the squadron’s 
straitened condition, the Resident, Captain Kemball, who had succeeded 
Hennell early in the year, deputed H.C.C. Tigris to cruise on the Batinah 
Coast of 'Oman in the latter iialf of May to intercept any vessels returning 
from Africa on the eve of the south-west monsoon with slaves on board. It was 
the first time in the history of the squadron that a vessel had been detached 
exclusively on anti-slave-trade patrol. With her went a Persian officer, to be 
on hand should a vessel under Persian colours be stopped. Tigris arrived 
off the Batinah Coast on 24 May and gradually worked her way southwards, 
examining en route every vessel that she fell in with which was bound up the 
Gulf. On 2 June she arrived off Sur to find only two small craft in the harbour. 
A day later she was at Muscat, where she was detained for ten days by stress 
of weather. There her commander, Lieutenant James Tronson, learned that 
he had begun his sweep too late. Most of the dhows from the African coast 
had made landfall by the beginning of June, when the south-west monsoon 
had broken south of Ras al-Hadd. Tronson nevertheless thought it worth 
continuing his patrol, and he stayed off the Batinah Coast until the close of 
June, searching all vessels from the southward. Then he cruised for a further 
week off the entrance to the Gulf. Finally, deciding that the slave season was 
by now well over, he sailed for Basidu.^ 

Tronson had not come across a single slave in any of the vessels that he had 
searched during his six weeks’ cruise, yet all the indications were that the 
importation into the Guff that season had been as great as ever, and that as 
many vessels as usual had been employed in the traffic. The Residency Agent 
at Sharjah reported that he knew of 435 slaves having been landed on the 
Trucial Coast, and he believed that the actual figure was much higher. The 
Qawasim alone were reported to have imported upwards of 1,200 slaves, most 
of whom had been landed on the Shamailiyah and Batinah Coasts and brought 
overland.^ From Lingah, on the Persian coast, came reports of large consign¬ 
ments having been landed there in June and July. The conclusion was un¬ 
avoidable that unless more cruisers could be detached to operate against the 
trade, the whole legal framework that had been erected with such effort would 
become nothing more than a mocking reminder of a brave hope. Worse still, 
as Kemball pointed out to Sheil in July 1852, the treaties might well have 
operated to the detriment of the very people they were designed to protect. 

^ [I.O.] Enclos, to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 112, enclos. to Sec. Letter 83 of 2 Oct. 1852, 
Kemball to Malet, 27 July 1852 (No. 234 Pol. Dept,), enclosing report by TronsOn, 10 July 
1852. * Kemball to Malet, 27 July 1852, above. 
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‘By inducing only a greater degree of caution they may have the effect perhaps 
of enhancing the profits of the trade while they aggravate the discomforts and 
hardships to the slave of his transit to his final destination/^ 

That autumn Sheil brought the importations at Lingah in June and July 
to the attention of the new Prime Minister, the Sadr-i A'zam, Mirza Agha 
Khan. The Sadr-i A'zam frankly confessed his inability to do anything about 
them. Sheil then ventured to suggest that Kemball should be authorized to 
use the cruisers of the Gulf squadron to coerce the inhabitants of the Persian 
ports to respect the slave-trade firmans. The Sadr-i A'zam at first refused to 
entertain the idea, but at the close of the year, after several more cases of slave 
dealing had been brought to his notice, he agreed to it.^ The arrangement was 
put into effect for the first time in January 1853, when Kemball dispatched 
two cruisers under the command of the squadron’s commodore to Lingah, 
Mughu, and Kelat, to exact fines from the chiefs of those places for participating 
in the slave-trade. According to the instructions issued by the Persian Govern¬ 
ment in December 1851 for the guidance of the Persian slave-trade commis¬ 
sioner appointed to Bushire in that month, a first offence was to be punished 
by a fine equivalent to the value of the slaves transported, a second offence by 
a similar punishment and a bastinado of 200 blows, and a third offence by the 
infliction of both penalties and the confiscation of the vessel involved.^ Kem¬ 
ball suggested to the Persian slave-trade commissioner that as this was the first 
occasion on which action was being taken against the maritime Persian tribes 
for slave trading, the penalties imposed should be on a less severe scale, the 
object being ‘rather to convey a warning for the future than to inflict punish¬ 
ment commensurate with their offence’. The commissioner agreed. To the 
commodore of the squadron Kemball issued orders that he was to treat the 
commissioner, who would be accompanying him, with courtesy and considera¬ 
tion, to allow him considerable latitude in handling the guilty chiefs, and to 
‘associate his name with your own whenever you may have occasion to address 
communications ... to the Chiefs in question’.^ In other words, the com¬ 
modore was to adhere to the strict letter of the slave-trade convention of 
1851. 

The operation was completely successful and it set the pattern for similar 
punitive actions in the months to come. Through the vigilance of the Resi¬ 
dency Agent at Lingah, Kemball was kept informed of importations of slaves 
not only at that port but at other ports along the coast. On a couple of occa¬ 
sions Persian vessels found at sea with slaves on board were ordered by the 
Persian commissioner into port for detention until the appropriate fine had 
been paid. The Persian maritime chiefs did not accept the new regime meekly, 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/885, Sheil to Malmesbury, i8 Aug. 1852 (No. 4 S.T.), enclosing Kem¬ 
ball to Sheil, 13 July 1852. 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/885, Sheil to Malmesbury, 10 Dec. 1852 (No. 5 S.T.). 

3 See [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/857, Sheil to Palmerston, 31 Dec. 1851 (No. 14 S.T.). 

* [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/919, Wm. Taylour Thomson (charge d’affaires) to Lord John Russell 
(For. Secy.), 15 Mar. 1853, enclosing Kemball to Commodore G. Robinson, 28 Jan. 1853. 
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and they complained, in particular, of the severity with which they were 
punished compared with the Trucial Shaikhs, who seemed to be able to ignore 
their treaty obligations with impunity. Kemball recognized the justice of this 
complaint and he used his influence when he could to persuade the Persian 
authorities to err on the side of leniency in assessing fines. 

The effectiveness of the new regime was offset to a considerable extent by 
two difficulties. The first was the reluctance of the local Persian authorities to 
try to coerce a powerful chieftain; the second was the ever-present temptation 
offered the Persian commissioner and his staff, under-paid and largely ignored 
by their government as they were, to take the bribes offered by the maritime 
chiefs in lieu of the fines. The first difficulty was one which the Resident could 
do little about: the play of local politics, the chronic impotence of the central 
government, the incompetence of local officials, all were involved. To ask too 
much of the Shah's officers, or to press the chieftains of Tangistan and Dashti 
too far, might well have resulted in the destruction of royal authority in the 
coastal region. Something could be done, however, to obviate the second 
danger. In July 1853 Taylour Thomson, who had been left in charge of the 
mission on Sheiks departure for England, proposed to the Persian Government 
that to-shield the Persian slave-trade commissioner from the temptation of 
bribes, one-fifth of the fines levied on offenders should be set aside for his 
benefit. At the same time, Thomson forwarded a suggestion of Kembalks to 
London that the British Government should pay the Persian commissioner an 
annual gratuity, dependent upon the number of slaves captured. The Earl of 
Clarendon, now Foreign Secretary in Aberdeen's ministry, approved the idea 
and sanctioned the payment of a gratuity of 150 per annum. A fixed payment 
such as this, made contingent upon the proper performance of his duties by 
the commissioner, was preferable, Clarendon thought, to the payment of what 
amounted to head money. He told Thomson to make the offer to the com¬ 
missioner through Kemball, taking care at the same time not to let the Persian 
Government know about it.^ 

Kemball made the offer to the Persian commissioner at the close of 1853. 
With evident regret the commissioner declined it, explaining that to accept it 
without the knowledge or sanction of his superiors would be to lay himself 
open to unpleasant misrepresentations. The point was well taken, and Kem¬ 
ball recommended that Thomson should approach the Sadr-i A"zam with a 
straightforward offer of ^150 per annum to help defray the cost of maintaining 
the commissioner, so long as he discharged his duties satisfactorily. Clarendon 
approved the change and Thomson put the proposal to the Sadr-i A'zam in 
July 1854. The Prime Minister rejected it, saying that the expense of main¬ 
taining the commissioner was so trifling that he would not hear of the British 
Government's contributing to it. If the commissioner's salary proved to be 

* [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/919, Thomson to Clarendon, 14 July 1853 (No. 6 S.T.), and Clarendon 
to Thomson, 30 Sept. 1853 (No. 4 S.T.), The money was to come out of the £12,000 con¬ 
tributed annually by the East India Company to the expenses of the legation at Tehran. 
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inadequate he would willingly increase it. ^ It was an empty promise, for at the 
close of 1855 the Persian commissioner approached Kemball to ask whether 
the original offer still stood. He was willing, he said, to accept the gratuity 
without notifying his superiors, and to incur the risk involved in doing so. 
The inquiry was referred to Clarendon, who agreed that the money could 
be paid since the commissioner understood what its acceptance might entail. 
The arrangement was put into effect in 1856.^ 

How effective in practice were the slave-trade agreements with Persia? 
Kemball believed them to have been more valuable than any of the treaties 
concluded with the other Gulf states. Writing in 1855, towards the end of his 
tenure of the Gulf Residency, he said: 

It was the reproach of Persia that she had been the last to follow the example of 
Turkey and other Mahommedan states in making concessions to Great Britain with 
a view to the abolition of the Slave Trade. It is but justice now to record to her credit 
that her obligations once accepted, she has been the first, nay, the only one, to con¬ 
form to their spirit as well as to their letter. The effect of the examples made of 
some of the Persian Chieftains during the past 3 years are already apparent. On my 
last tour of the Gulf I was assured by the Agent at Lingah that he had been unable 
to trace one single instance of the importation of slaves on that Coast during the 
current season; nor did the enquiries generally instituted by myself on the spot 
permit me to question the accuracy of the inference to be drawn from his state¬ 
ments.^ 

The surveillance of the Persian ports was interrupted by the Persian War 
of 1856-7. In the Treaty of Paris of March 1857, which terminated the war, 
the agreement of 1851 was renewed (Article XIII) and extended for a period 
of ten years from the original date of expiry, that is to say, from August 1862 
to August 1872, after which time it was to continue in force until or unless 
either party annulled it.^ On 2 March 1882 the convention was replaced by 
a new treaty, which was to run indefinitely and which dispensed with the 
necessity of having a Persian slave-trade commissioner on board the British 
cruisers .5 

* # * 

The progress made on the Persian shore was not matched by that on the 
Arabian side. Tn the case of the Oman States,’ remarked Kemball in his 
summing-up in 1855, execution of whose treaties must depend entirely 
upon our own measures, the result has only been commensurate with the 
means employed, comprising threats and remonstrances oft repeated and never 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/949, Thomson to Clarendon, i6 Feb. 1854 (No. 3 S.T.); Clarendon to 
Thomson, 5 May 1854 (No. 5 S.T.); and Thomson to Clarendon, 17 July 1854 (No. 7 S.T.). 

2 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/1000, C. A. Murray (Minister at Tehran) to Clarendon, 8 Jan. 1856 
(No. I S.T.), and Clarendon to Murray, 25 Feb. 1856 (No. i S.T.). 

3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/974, Kemball to Murray, 22 June 1855 (No. 212), enclosed in Murray 
to Clarendon, ! 6 Oct. 1855 (No. i S.T.). 

^ See Aitchison, Treaties^ x. 77-78, 5 Aitchison, Treaties, x, 95-96. 
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enforced.*^ In 1853 small schooner was available from the Gulf 

squadron to cruise against the trade, and she made only two captures during 
the season, involving fifteen slaves. A year later a steamer was made available 
for slave-trade patrolling during the season, but she had even less success, 
making no captures at all. Kemball firmly believed that the traffic to 'Oman 
and to the Arabian shore in general was as great in 1855 as it had ever been, 
and it was his expression of this belief that led the Court of Directors at the 
close of that year to order the Government of Bombay to secure new engage¬ 
ments from the Trucial Shaikhs and the Shaikh of Bahrain that would force 
them to take a more active part in detecting and punishing violations of the 
existing treaties. In May 1856 the Resident, Captain Jones, secured separate 
undertakings from the shaikhs, binding them to seize and deliver over to the 
British authorities any slaves imported into their territories. In addition, if 
they heard of any Instances of slave trading by their subjects that had escaped 
the notice of the British authorities, they were to detain both the vessels con¬ 
cerned and their nakhudas 'until such time as instructions have been received 
from the Resident at Bushire regarding them'.^ 

As in the past, the Shaikh of Kuwait was not asked to subscribe to the 
agreement as it was generally believed that his subjects took no part in the 
slave trade. Barely two months after the conclusion of the new agreements, 
however, a Kuwait baghlah was taken outside the Gulf by H.C.C. Falkland 
for having a dozen slaves aboard. The baghlah was sailing under Turkish 
colours and she was apprehended under the authority of the firman of 1847— 
the first such capture to have been made since the firman was issued. The 
behaviour of her crew when first ordered to heave to was fast becoming 
common practice among slaving dhows when surprised by a cruiser in coastal 
waters. It is best described in the words of Falkland^^ commanding officer. 

On the afternoon of 30th July 1856, while cruizing at the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf, I gave chase to a bugleh. She at once made for the shore, using every en¬ 
deavour to escape us. The wind was light and it was only just before sunset I was 
enabled to get within a gunshot range of her. Taking no notice of a blank gun, 
I fired no less than five shot, pitching them close up to her. She would neither heave 
to or shew her colors. We were then within 2 miles of the Arabian Coast between 
Dibbah and Khorefucawn [Khaur Fakkan], latitude about 25° 30' N, longitude 
56*^ 26' East, falling calm. I sent two cutters in chase under Acting Lieutenants 
Dickinson and Crockett, I.N. As these boats left the Talkland’ I observed that the 
buglah crowded her boat with men who made for the shore. In spite of every exer¬ 
tion our boats were unable to overtake the buglah’s boat. They pushed through 
a heavy surf and retreated inland as our boats came up.^ 

The baghlah eventually taken to Basra and handed over to the Turkish 
authorities. The likelihood of her eventual condemnation was small, for not 

^ [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/974, Kemball to Murray, 22 June 1855, 

, f Aitchison,. Treaties^ x. 117. 

3 [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/1000, Lieut, E. Giles to Kemball, Bushire, 29 Aug. 1856, enclosed in 
Kemball to Clarendon, Baghdad, 30 Sept. 1836 (No. 22). 
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only did the Governor of Basra wield little influence over the Shaikh of 
Kuwait but he was loath, by common report, to offend him.^ 

The new engagements secured from the Trucial Shaikhdoms and Bahrain 
were of doubtful value. Even if the shaikhs were to co-operate to the extent 
of handing over the vessels of offenders to the British authorities—and no 
explicit obligation for them to do so existed in the engagements—independent 
evidence of their being involved in slaving still had to be obtained before they 
could eventually be judged in a court of vice-admiralty.^ Captain Jones 
believed that it was not reasonable to look for co-operation from the shaikhs. 
They were hardly likely, he said, to respect an undertaking which to them was 
‘practically suicidal, curtailing, as it does, much of their annual revenue 
derived from the Slave Trade’. Jones was highly critical, in fact, of the useful¬ 
ness of the campaign against the slave trade up to date. ‘There is no question 
. , . but that our treaties and measures in respect to the Slave Trade are 
exercising a baneful influence on our name in all these tracts, and this bad 
influence extends itself in proportion to the success of our operations.’ With¬ 
out a thorough and efficient system of naval patrols, he said, treaties were not 
worth the paper they were written on, and naval patrols would never stamp 
out the trade so long as Zanzibar remained ‘the hotbed from whence the seeds 
of this evil are annually disseminated, under the sanction of [a] special treaty 
with the British Government ’.3 

Although these remarks did not go down well with Jones’s superiors in 
India (who called upon him to explain them), their correctness could not be 
denied. Saiyid Thuwaini, Saiyid Said’s son and successor at Muscat, told 
Brigadier W. M. Coghlan, when that officer saw him in June i860, in the 
course of the Muscat-Zanzibar Arbitration,that he was firmly convinced that 
no effective blow could ever be struck against the slave trade while it could be 
carried on legally between the East African mainland and Zanzibar under the 
terms of the 1845 treaty. The line of coast involved was more than 400 miles 
long, and it was here that the real trade had always flourished. To police this 
coast to prevent slave cargoes from being shipped northwards, Thuwaini said, 
was virtually impossible. If the British Government really wanted to stop the 
northern trade, he argued, they must withdraw the concession, require the 
ruler of Zanzibar to forbid the transport of slaves by his subjects within his 

* Cf. [P.R.O.] F.O. 84/1000, Kemball to Stratford de Redcliffe (H.B.M. Ambass., Con¬ 
stantinople), 30 Sept. 1856 (No. 30); *, . . The peculiar relations of Koweit to the Ottoman 
Porte must not be overlooked. Though Koweit has always been acknowledged to be a Turkish 
dependency—its vessels without exception carrying the Turkish flag—the authority of the 
Sultan over its inhabitants is merely nominal. No Turkish officer resides on the spot, and the 
Sheikh, so far from paying tribute or revenue to the Turkish Government, receives annually 
from the Governor of Bussorah a quota of dates, in virtue of his engagement to protect the 
port and Shat-el-Arab from naval attack.’ 

® See [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. LetterSy vol. 126, enclos. to Sec. Letter 62 of 28 Aug. 
1856, Opinion by W. Howard (Acting Adv.-Gen., Bombay), 30 June 1856. 

® Same series, volume, and collection, Jones to H, C, Anderson (Chief Secy., Bombay), 
27 Mar. and 26 May 1856 (Nos. 6 Sec. Dept, and 44 Pol. Dept.). 

^ See above, p. 543, 
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dominions, and enforce more strongly the prohibition on the Trucial Shaikhs 
and their subjects against transporting slaves from Africa.^ 

Coghlan echoed Thuwaini’s advice in his report on the slave trade, delivered 
at the close of the Muscat-Zanzibar Arbitration Commission. If the findings 
of the Commission were accepted and acted upon, and Zanzibar made a 
separate Sultanate, then, Coghlan recommended, the slave trade within the 
dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar should be absolutely forbidden, as the 
seaborne slave trade was already forbidden in the dominions of the Sultan of 
Muscat by the 1845 treaty. Considerable support would have to be lent the 
Sultan of Zanzibar in suppressing the traffic, and he might have to be com¬ 
pensated financially for giving it up. At present, Coghlan estimated, more than 
4,000 slaves a year were being shipped northwards to Arabia. Naval patrols 
would have to be maintained along the coast from Mogadishu southwards, 
and a steamer and two schooners would have to cruise between Ras al-Hadd 
and Masirah Island between March and June every year, to examine ships 
returning to the Gulf. A similar patrol might be maintained in the Straits of 
Hormuz during the same period.^ 

Dramatic force was lent to Thuwaini’s and Coghlan’s arguments by events 
at Zanzibar during the 1861 trading season. Arabs from "Oman and the Trucial 
Coast—in the main, Suris and Qawasim—descended upon Zanzibar in the 
early months of 1861 in greater numbers than ever before. Every year since 
Saiyid Sa"id^s death their behaviour had been growing worse, but in 1861 
they surpassed themselves, terrorizing the population of Zanzibar, marauding, 
murdering, fighting among themselves, and kidnapping slaves. Not only was 
the Sultan, Majid ibn Sahd, powerless to control them but he had fallen into 
the fatal error of trying to appease their fury with gifts of money and food. 
"Omanis and Qawasim alike made no secret of the fact that their sole purpose 
in visiting Zanzibar in 1861 was to procure as many slaves as their dhows 
could hold. In the past, they had come mainly to trade, and they had been 
in the habit of taking a few slaves back with them as an additional investment. 
Now the normal items of trade did not interest them: they had come for 
slaves, and for slaves alone, and they were not over-particular about how they 
went about getting them. Throughout the months of January, February, and 
March dhow upon dhow was laden to the gunwales with slaves before she 
sailed, as many as 150 or 200, or even more, to every dhow. The Political 
Agent and Consul at Zanzibar, Lieutenant-Colonel Rigby, stood by helpless 
to intervene, even when some of the tribesmen, with cheerful insolence, 
loaded their dhows from the beach directly in front of the consulate. The 
United States consul was besieged in his house by a mob demanding money 
on pain of death, and he had to be rescued by a force of Baluchis sent by 

^ [ 1 . 0 .] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 143, enclos. to Sec. Letter 32 of 6 Aug. i860, 
Coghlan to Anderson, 4 July i860 (No. 10 Sec. Dept., Muscat-Zanzibar Commission). 

2 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters^ vol. 144, enclos. to Sec. Letter 18 of ii May 1861, 
Coghlan to Anderson, i Nov. i860 (No. 14 Sec. Dept., Muscat-Zanzibar Commission). 
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the Sultan. ‘Troublesome, turbulent, plundering, filthy, squalid, ill-featured 
savages and arrant cowards’ was Rigby’s irate verdict on the northern tribes¬ 
men. 

By the third week in March, Rigby estimated, at least 3,000 slaves had 
been shipped out of Zanzibar for "Oman and the Gulf, and thousands more 
had been embarked at the mainland ports, from Kilwa northwards to Mom¬ 
basa. No fewer than 10,000 slaves, he believed, would have been taken north 
before the season was over. His appeals to Saiyid Majid to live up to his treaty 
obligations and check the traffic had no effect. T regret to state’, Rigby wrote 
to Bombay, ‘that, for some time past. His Highness has shown a lamentable 
want of activity and energy in his administration; he has long been suffering 
from a very painful secret disease, caused by excesses, which appears to have 
weakened the energies of his mind and body.’^ Some relief came to the 
harassed consul on 19 March when H.M. steam sloop Lyra dropped anchor 
in harbour. Rigby promptly asked her commander to proceed up the coast 
to try to catch some of the dhows that had already sailed. Lyra returned on 
31 March after capturing four dhows with 150 slaves on board. For the next 
two weeks Lyra’s boats patrolled Zanzibar harbour or took station outside to 
prevent any of the dhows still in harbour from sailing with slaves. On the 
night of 4 April the boats captured a dhow from Sur carrying ninety-five 
slaves. The next night a large Qasimi dhow put to sea with ninety fighting 
men on board, with the deliberate intention of attacking Lyra's boats. Large 
stones were piled on the dhow’s poop and the foredeck, which were hurled 
at the boats as soon as they came within range. When the boats tried to come 
alongside and board, one of them was sunk by a grapnel being thrown into 
her. A boarding party finally succeeded in forcing its way over the dhow’s 
side, only to fall headlong into the hold, the Qawasim having earlier removed 
the deck planks and replaced them with matting. A second boat’s crew which 
clambered over the stern could not fight its way any further, and after 
exhausting its ammunition it had to retire with five men severely wounded. 
A small consolation for the night’s failure was that twenty-two of the dhow’s 
crew were known to have been killed in the fighting.^ 

Pressed by Rigby and the commander of Lyra, Majid warned the remaining 
"Omani and Qasimi dhows to be gone from Zanzibar within three days or 
suffer the consequences of remaining. The warning was received with derision, 
and to show their contempt for both the Sultan and the British cruiser two 
of the dhows the next day attacked Lyra's commander as he was crossing the 
harbour in his gig. The gig’s crew promptly rounded upon their attackers, 
boarded one of the dhows, and captured it. That night a large group of 
tribesmen gathered on the shore outside the harbour and commenced firing 
on one of the guard-boats. The rest of Lyra's boats came to her assistance, 

* [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 144, enclos. to Sec. Letter 21 of 21 June 1861, 
Rigby to Anderson, r8 Apr. 1861 (No. 18 Pol. Dept.).. 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Rigby to Anderson, 18 Apr. 1861 (No. 19 Pol. Dept.). 
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which was what the Arabs intended should happen, for during the skirmish 
that followed eleven dhows slipped out to sea with more than 500 slaves on 
board. The next day most of the remaining dhows set sail for the northward. 
A few, however, were concealed by their crews in creeks near the harbour 
where they were later ferreted out by Lyra^s boats and destroyed on Majid’s 
orders. In all, Lyra's bag for her stay at Zanzibar was sixteen dhows destroyed 
and 250 slaves released.^ 

Lyra was soon aferwards joined by H.M.S. Sidon, from the Cape station, 
and together they patrolled the African coast to the north of Zanzibar during 
April and the early part of May. By the time their cruise ended they had 
raised the total of slave dhows captured and destroyed that season to twenty- 
five. One of Sidon's captures was a dhow from Sur with no fewer than 273 
slaves on board. Reporting the cruisers’ success to Bombay, Rigby drew 
attention to the fact that this was the first occasion on which cruisers had been 
detached on purely slave-trade patrol on the East African coast. If two steam- 
gunboats could be based on Zanzibar to patrol the coast during the trading 
season from January to April, he said, he was confident that the export trade 
to Arabia and the Gulf could be shut down within two years. Without the 
northern trade the slave trade of East Africa would wither away, because the 
gradual impoverishment of the Arabs of Zanzibar and the mainland, now 
taking place, which was caused by most of the trade of East Africa passing 
into Indian hands, would in time render it impossible for them to buy slaves 
for their own use in anything like the same numbers as previously. As it was, 
over 20,000 slaves were being brought from the mainland to Zanzibar every 
year, of whom nearly half found their way afterwards to markets in Arabia 
and the Gulf. Thousands more were obtained in Portuguese Mozambique 
and at Kilwa by entrepreneurs who took them to ports on the coast north of 
Zanzibar, where they were picked up in the spring by vessels from 'Oman 
and the Trucial Coast. The total number of slaves shipped northwards every 
year, Rigby believed, was far in excess of the figure of 4,000-5,000 given by 
Brigadier Coghlan.^ 

Coghlan’s and Rigby’s recommendations were endorsed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay and forwarded to London. Particular stress was laid upon 
the need to support Majid if his efforts against the trade were to be successful. 
Tt is too much to expect a chief with a disputed title, who must therefore 
endeavour to conciliate his subjects, sternly to oppose a system from which 
he derives a considerable portion of his revenue when every man around him 
is a slave crimp or a slave broker.’^ The Governor, Sir George Clerk, added 
that Majid might be persuaded to modify the 1845 treaty, so as to put an 
end to the slave trade between the mainland and Zanzibar, if he were to be 

^ [I.O.] Enclos, to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 144, enclos. to Sec. Letter 21 of 21 June 1861, 
Rigby to Anderson, 18 Apr. 1861 (No. 19 Pol. Dept). 

2 [I.O.] Sec. Letters Various, vol. 38, Rigby to Anderson, 14 May 1861 (No. 23 Pol. Dept.). 

^ Resolution of Govt., 28 Mar, 1861, cited by Coupland, Exploitation of E. Africa, p.’isb. 
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paid the amount of the subsidy which, it was proposed, Zanzibar should pay 
to Muscat if the Sultanate were divided, viz. $M.T. 40,000 (approximately 
3^8,500) per annum.^ Lord John Russell, Foreign Secretary in Palmerston’s 
second ministry, had already made up his mind to ask Majid to amend the 
treaty, but he rejected Coghlan’s and Clerk’s suggestions that Majid should 
be compensated for doing so. He based his refusal on the argument that the 
export of slaves from the Zanzibar dominions had been forbidden by the 1845 
treaty, and since the violations of this prohibition which had occurred had 
been due in large measure to the concession made to the late Sultan to carry 
on the slave trade within his African dominions, the present Sultan, in 
consenting to surrender the concession, would only be putting himself in 
a position to discharge his obligations under the 1845 treaty more fully.^ 
The argument, naturally enough, held little appeal for Majid when it was 
presented to him. ‘These countries cannot do without slaves; they differ 
from other countries’, he replied.^ He had not changed his mind two years 
later when Lieutenant-Colonel R. G. Playfair, Rigby’s successor, put the 
suggestion to him again. ‘It is too much to expect that I should agree to 
a measure which must certainly prove my ruin’, he told Playfair.^ 

He had made an effort, however, to clamp down on the export trade, in 
the hope thereby of dissuading the British Government from insisting upon 
a revision of the treaty. When the Qawasim and Suris made their usual 
descent upon Zanzibar at the outset of the 1862 trading season, they found 
that Majid had issued a proclamation forbidding them to buy slaves. To their 
surprise, when some of their number attempted to do so they were imprisoned. 
The next year they resorted to kidnapping, but again an example was made of 
some of them, who were imprisoned or flogged or even, in one or two cases, 
killed, when they tried to resist arrest by the Sultan’s Baluchi guards. In 1864 
Majid forbade the transport of slaves by sea from any part of his dominions 
between i January and i May in any year, thus making the coastwise shipment 
of slaves during these months illegal and rendering it more difficult for the 
northern Arabs to obtain cargoes at mainland ports, s Yet the total effect of 
these measures was not great, and so long as no regular naval patrol of the 
coast was maintained by British cruisers during the trading season, no signifi¬ 
cant reduction in the volume of the traffic northwards could be looked for. 

# # # 

The unsuccessful approach to Majid to forbid the transport of slaves by 
sea within his dominions was a tardy confirmation of the truth of what Rigby 
and others had been saying for years, viz. that the efforts to suppress the slave 
trade at its northern end had been wasteful and unavailing, and that only by 

* See above, pp. 548-9, and below, pp. 625 and 667. 

^ [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.)^ vol. 56, Layard (Under-Secy., F.O.) to T. G. Baring (Under- 
Secy., I.O.), 5 June 1862. 3 Majid to Rigby, 25 July 1861, in Coupland, loc. cit. 

^ Playfair to Govt, of Bombay, 23 May 1863, cited in Coupland, Exploitation of E. Africa, 
p. 157. , 5 Qoup\2ind, Exploitation of E. Africa, pp. 157-8. 
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striking at the trade closer to its source could any success be obtained. ‘The 
measures adopted to check the traffic in slaves with the Persian Gulf and the 
Coasts of Arabia’, Rigby had argued, ‘should be entirely directed to the Coasts 
of Africa ... I believe that not even one per cent of the slaves taken north 
every year are captured by British cruisers.’^ From the early eighteen-sixties 
onwards the bulk of whatever ships could be spared for slave-trade patrolling 
was assigned to the waters between Ras al-Hadd and Zanzibar. More specifi¬ 
cally, they patrolled between Ras al-Hadd and Ras Madraka (on the south 
coast of Arabia), between Mukalla and Aden, between Cape Guardafui and 
Mogadishu, and between Mombasa and Zanzibar. Only occasionally did 
cruisers patrol the Persian Gulf or the Gulf of ‘Oman. The redistribution of 
the cruisers, however, did not bring about any early improvement in the 
effectiveness of their patrolling. All the old difficulties remained, the chief 
among them being the perennial shortage of cruisers available for service in 
Arabian and African waters, which was made worse by the confusion caused 
by the abolition of the Indian Navy in 1862 and the reluctance of the Ad¬ 
miralty to allocate sufficient ships to perform the duties formerly carried out 
by the Marine.^ Again, the work of the Marine’s cruisers had been hampered 
by the regulation that required the captain of a cruiser, after capturing a 
slaving vessel, to attend at Bombay for the vessel’s trial, on the grounds that, 
deprived of his command, he would not be able to influence the evidence of 
his officers. Faced with the inconvenience and loss of pay that such a procedure 
entailed, few captains went out of their way to capture slavers.^ 

Another difficulty confronting officers of the Royal Navy, as it had those 
of the Bombay Marine, was the great distances that a captured slaver had to 
be taken to stand adjudication. Before 1866 the nearest courts of vice¬ 
admiralty for a ship cruising in African waters were at Aden, Bombay, and 
the Cape. In that year the consul at Zanzibar was given vice-admiralty 
jurisdiction over slavers captured within the Sultan’s dominions, and in 
1869 this jurisdiction was extended to cover slavers caught anywhere. But 
the distances remained formidable, and the difficulties attendant upon the 
voyages to these ports, discouraging, so that it became more and more the 
custom for naval officers to invoke the ‘discretionary’ clause in their instruc¬ 
tions which authorized them, if in any doubt about a captured vessel’s 
ability to make the voyage to the nearest vice-admiralty court, to destroy her 
on the spot. There was no provision in the instructions for dealing with the 
crew of a captured vessel. Naval officers were enjoined to send as many of 
the crew as possible, or the nakhuda, at least, to the port of adjudication, but 
they were not invested with criminal jurisdiction over the crew as they were 

* [I.O.] Pol. Desp. to Bombayy vol. 9 (1867), Minute by Melville (Under-Secy., I.O.), 
quoting Rigby, n.d. (May-June 1867?). The minute is unsigned and tmdated, but is in Mel¬ 
ville’s handwriting and is appended to Draft Dispatch No. 33 of 7 June 1867. 

^ See above, pp. 564-6, and below, pp. 661-3. 

3 See [I.O.] Pol, Desp. to Bombay^ vol. 9 (1867), Minute by Melville, n.d. (May-June 
1867 ?); and Colomb, Slave Catching in the Indian Ocean, p. 95. 
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over the vessel. The practice grew up, therefore, of allowing the crew to go 
free, especially if the vessel had been destroyed upon capture. New regulations 
issued in 1871 put a stop to this practice by requiring the crew to be forwarded, 
along with the ship, to the port of adjudication. Greater caution was also 
impressed upon naval officers in applying the 'discretionary’ clause. The 1871 
regulations, however, did not remedy a serious fault in the standing instruc¬ 
tions which actually impeded rather than assisted in the detection and 
condemnation of Arab slavers. The so-called ‘equipment’ clauses, framed 
with experience on the West African station in mind, stated that before a 
vessel could be charged with slaving it had to be shown that she had on board 
slaves, ‘crowded and chained together’, or such equipment as would indicate 
that slaving was her purpose. As the Arabs rarely, if ever, secured their slaves 
on board ship, or bothered to conceal them, except when they were attempting 
to evade inspection by a cruiser, the ‘equipment’ test was virtually useless. 
If relatively few slaves were carried and they had the run of the ship, there 
was little need for her nakhuda to fear interference.^ 

In the spring of 1869 the first major sweep of African and Arabian waters 
ever made by British cruisers was set in motion. The previous year Zanzibar 
had been visited by the northern Arabs in larger numbers than at any time 
in the preceding five years. They had descended upon the island in droves, 
brawling, looting, kidnapping slaves, and terrifying the Sultan almost out of 
his wits. Their coming had been the result of the upheaval caused in 'Oman 
by the contest for the Sultanate between 'Azzan ibn Qais, of the cadet branch 
of the A 1 Bu Sa'id, and Salim ibn Thuwaini, the parricide who had seized 
power in 1866.^ Much religious feeling had been generated by the struggle, 
principally by 'Azzan’s leading supporters, the mutawVah^ or religious zealots, 
among the Ibadi tribes, who represented it as a crusade against the degenerate 
and slipshod rule of the family of the late Saiyid Sa'id. Majid at Zanzibar was 
a particular target of their hatred, and it required little priming of the mari¬ 
time tribes of 'Oman, who already had cause to revile him, to stimulate them 
to a descent upon the island in force. ^ 

To deter the tribes from repeating this performance, and to forestall any 
recurrence of the wholesale abduction of slaves from Zanzibar which had taken 
place in previous years, the Indian authorities asked the naval commander- 
in-chief, East Indies, to detach what ships he could to South Arabian and 
East African waters for the 1869 trading season. Five ships were sent, and 
they took up positions in the track of the returning dhows in early April. 
Their aim, according to the captain of H.M.S. Dryad one of the ships 
involved, ‘was to spread a spider’s web along the northern shores of the 
Arabian Sea’.^ One ship, starting from the Seychelles, made passage for the 

* See Colomb, Slave Catching in the Indian Ocean^ pp. 71—77 and 453. 

^ See below, pp. 663-5. 

^ For the mutawwa* element at Zanzibar itself, aee Coupland, Exploitation of E, Africa^ 
pp. 89—90. Coupland calls them ‘Mlawas*. 

^ Colomb, Slave Catching in the Indian Ocean^ p. 185. 
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African coast at Ras Assaud, slowly dropping up towards Cape Guardafui. 
A second took station off Ras Hafun, a third cruised off Mukalla. A fourth 
ship began sweeping the sea-lane from Ras al-Hadd to Ras Fartak, and 
onwards towards the Straits of Bab al-Mandab. The fifth, Dryad^ followed 
slowly in her tracks as far as the Kuria Muria Islands.^ 

Dryad'^ experience was typical of the patrol in general. She rounded Ras 
al-Hadd from the Gulf of 'Oman on 19 April, and in the next few days 
stopped several dhows making for the Gulf, mostly from Mukalla or Aden. 
On 25 April she steamed for Ras Madraka, her commander, Captain P. 
Colomb, believing that it would be an excellent point at which to lie in wait 
for dhows, since the Cape lay within fifteen miles of a direct track from So¬ 
cotra to Ras al-Hadd. Towards the close of the month Dryad made her first 
captures—two dhows, each carrying a boy purchased at Zanzibar, A few days 
later another dhow came in view, laden with slaves. Dryad'^ boats gave chase, 
but she ran for shore and beached herself before they could come up with her. 
Most of her slaves were captured, but the crew escaped. While she was being 
chased a second dhow had appeared, and she also ran for shore when she saw 
the cruiser. She was beached safely, despite the heavy surf, and her slaves 
were put over the side and driven inland before a landing party from Dryad 
could reach them. From the first dhow fifty-eight slaves had been rescued 
at the cost of two British seamen's lives. After fifteen days Dryad left Ras 
Madraka and worked slowly westwards, steaming by day and dropping back 
with the current at night. On 18 May she sighted a large baghlah and gave 
chase, this time getting between her and the shore, and finally bringing her 
to by dropping several shots around her. She was found to be carrying 113 
slaves. On 28 May Dryad reached Aden and ended her cruise.^ 

All told, the squadron had captured and destroyed thirteen dhows and 
liberated 967 slaves before it finished patrolling at the end of May. A year 
later, in the 1870 trading season, 400 dhows were stopped and searched on 
their way up the African and Arabian coasts. Eleven were condemned as 
slavers and a thousand slaves were released. Yet observers on the spot were 
of the opinion that these figures represented only one-tenth of the slaves 
being carried away to the north every year. In the years 1867-9, 
tained, no fewer than 37,000 had evaded capture by the naval patrols, while 
only 2,645 were caught and freed.^ The figures are slightly puzzling. Surely 
the 400 dhows searched in 1870 represented the bulk of the vessels making 
the voyage from the Gulf to East Africa or the Red Sea every year ? Even when 
allowance is made for the probability that several of them were searched 
twice, it still means that, say, 300 dhows were searched, and these must have 
accounted for most of the vessels that came from the Gulf. Perhaps the others 

^ See Map i. ^ Colomb, Slave Catching in the Indian Ocean, pp. 185-260. 

^ Coupland, Exploitation of E. Africa, p. 164, citing evidence given before the Select Gom- 
nxittee on the E. African Slave Trade in 1871, including that of Commodore Sir Leopold 
Heath, who had commanded the patrolling squadron in 1869 and 1870. 
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had made their run before or after the cruisers had carried out their sweep. 
But even if they had, it is hardly likely that they would have carried the other 
9,000 slaves. Nor can it be assumed that they evaded the patrols by staying 
away from the regular shipping lanes, as Atlantic slavers were in the habit of 
doing. Generally speaking, Arab mariners preferred to keep within a few 
leagues of a coastline. On the other hand, some of the dhows taken in 1870, 
and in 1869, carried more than 100 slaves apiece, so that, in theory, 100 large 
dhows could transport the bulk of the slaves shipped north from East Africa 
every year. 

Such, at least, was the belief of Captain Colomb of Dryad, who reckoned, 
after examining all the evidence available to him, that the annual exportation 
was about 10,000. He was supported in this estimate by the evidence of the 
British Political Agent at Muscat in 1866, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Dis- 
browe, who believed that 13,000 were brought up annually, 4,000 of whom 
were normally landed at Ras al-Hadd and Sur. Another 300-400 were openly 
landed at Muscat in 1866.^ A proportion of the total importation into the 
Gulf, perhaps one-fifth, must have been Abyssinians, so that the number 
brought from East Africa was probably between 10,000 and 11,000. This, at 
least, was the figure reached in 1870 by a committee appointed by the Foreign 
Secretary, Clarendon, to inquire into the East African slave trade, a figure 
derived primarily from the customs-house returns at Kilwa. Between 1862-3 
and 1866-7, 97,203 slaves were shipped from that port, 76,703 of them to 
Zanzibar and 20,500 to Pemba and other places. Of this annual exportation 
of nearly 20,000 slaves, about 5,000 were illegally re-exported northward from 
Zanzibar every year, and about 3,000 from Pemba. Another 2,000-3,000 were 
shipped direct from other ports on the coast to Arabia and the Gulf, so that 
the total annual traffic was between 10,000 and 11,000.2 Only about 500-600 
of these slaves were captured by British cruisers each year.^ 

It seemed, then, that even intensive naval patrolling could not effectively 
diminish the traffic. There were, in fact, good reasons why naval patrolling 
should prove ineffective, other than the difficulties already described under 
which the cruisers operated. Even at this late date not a great deal was known 
of the movements of Arab shipping in the trading season, how many dhows 
made the passage from the Gulf to Zanzibar and the Red Sea between 
October and April each year, at what period most of them quitted the Gulf, 
what cargoes they carried and to what destinations, what cargoes were shipped 

* Slave Catching in the Indian Ocean, pp. 47-51. 

* Accounts and Papers (1870), vol. Ixi, C. 209, ‘East African Slave Trade: Report addressed 
to the Earl of Clarendon by the Committee', Foreign Office, 24 Jan. 1870. 

3 The 1870 Report says 700-800 were captured per annum, but this average was reached 
by adding in the unusually high number (967) liberated in the sweep of 1869. The total 
number of liberated slaves landed in the Bombay Presidency between Sept. 1865 and Mar. 
1869, i.e. before the sweep, was 549, or approximately 157 per annum. In Aug. 1869 alone, 
after the sweep, 700 were landed. ([I.O.] Bombay Sec. Letters Reed., vol. 36 (i), C. Gonne 
(Pol. Secy, to Govt.) to Secy., Pol. and Sec. Dept., India Office, 31 Aug. 1869 (No. 2676 
Pol. Dept.).) 
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for their home ports, and when the return voyage was undertaken. In sailing, 
the cruisers were at a disadvantage compared with the dhows. When the wind 
was in a favourable quarter a dhow could easily outstrip a pursuing cruiser. 
Where the latter had the advantage, if she were a steamer, was in a calm or 
moderately calm sea. A limit, however, was set to a steam warship’s effective¬ 
ness by the necessity to use her coal sparingly. The nearest ports at which 
stocks could be replenished were Aden and Bombay (and later Muscat and 
Zanzibar). If coal were used up too quickly in steaming along the track of the 
patrol, an insufficient amount would be left for pursuing suspected slavers 
when the need arose. Again, a limit was set to the coal that could be used in 
such chases by the need to conserve a sufficient quantity to enable the cruiser 
to reach the nearest supply depot under steam, if necessary. 

Finally, regard had to be had for the health and welfare of the crews of 
patrolling vessels, Lying-to off the Arabian coast in May and June, in wait 
for passing dhows, was a grim test of endurance for European seamen. Every 
day the sun shone more fiercely out of a brassy sky, the air had that stiflingly 
still quality, heavy with humidity, that signalled the imminence of the south¬ 
west monsoon, and the sea around glared with a hard and dazzling light. 
Food was dry and tasteless, a monotonous round of salt beef and hard biscuit, 
unenlivened by fresh fruit or vegetables. The water in the casks became 
turbid and warm. Below decks, the atmosphere grew foul, the sense of 
confinement unbearable. A call to action gave temporary relief, even excite¬ 
ment, but thje exhilaration of a desperate chase or a sharp struggle with a 
slaver’s crew had too often to be paid for in lives. The bounty from the 
Treasury for the destruction of slaving dhows and the liberation of slaves 
scarcely made the task palatable. ‘Most commanders on the East India 
Station’, Captain Colomb stated in 1871, ‘would, I imagine, agree in believing 
with me that the money value of the rewards for activity in suppressing the 
East African Slave Trade would never of itself induce any naval officer to 
undertake the arduous and unpleasant duty.’^ The tragedy of it all was that, 
so far as suppressing the trade was concerned, it was largely a wasted effort. 

* * # 

The five years from 1868 to 1873 constitute the crucial phase in the British 
campaign against the Arab slave trade. The issue is so intimately bound up 
with the internal and external politics of Muscat and 'Oman in this period, 
and with the whole question of British policy in the Gulf and Arabia, that it 
cannot properly be isolated from that context. However, an attempt will be 
made to deal with it here, at the risk of some repetition later, so as to round 
off the foregoing account of British efforts against the slave trade in the middle 
decades of the nineteenth century. 


^ Cited by Coupland, Exploitation of E. Africa^ p. 163, n. i. 
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At the heart of the slave trade question after 1861 lay the subsidy of 
$M.T. 40,000 per annum which the Canning Award of that year had decreed 
that Zanzibar should pay to Muscat as the price of its independence.^ On the 
various occasions when Sultan Majid had been approached since 1861 with 
a request that he end the slave trade from the mainland to Zanzibar, he had 
replied that he was forced to continue the slave trade in order to be able to 
pay the subsidy. If he were to be relieved of the obligation, he said, it might 
be possible for him to make some concession on the slave trade. The objec¬ 
tions to this argument from the British Indian authorities were twofold: if the 
Sultan of Muscat did not receive the subsidy he might be driven to ‘deplor¬ 
able’ expedients in the Gulf in order to make up the loss; and, secondly, if 
Zanzibar’s obligation to pay the subsidy were arbitrarily removed, the com¬ 
pact of 1861 would be broken, and Muscat would then be free to attempt to 
restore the status quo ante 1861, i.e. to reunite the Sultanate by force of arms. 
Majid had suspended payment of the subsidy after the reigning Sultan at 
Muscat, his brother Thuwaini, had been overthrown and murdered by his son, 
Salim, in 1866. The overthrow of Salim in his turn, two years later, by a 
member of the collateral branch of the A1 Bu Sa'id, 'Azzan ibn Qais, only 
confirmed Majid in this disposition, and in the latter half of 1868 he sent a 
mission to England to seek release from the obligation to pay the subsidy.^ 

Discussions between the Foreign Office and the India Office on the joint 
subject of the slave trade and the subsidy began in the summer of 1868. 
A fundamental difference of opinion between the two departments made itself 
apparent from the beginning, and it became more marked after Clarendon 
had returned to the Foreign Office in December 1868 in Gladstone’s first 
ministry. The Foreign Office, interested only in the slave trade issue, was all 
in favour of relieving Majid of the subsidy burden as a means of inducing 
him to make concessions on the slave trade. The India Office, better informed 
on the many factors involved in Muscat-Zanzibar relations, was opposed to 
what amounted to the abrogation of the Canning Award. Its general feelings 
were summed up at the outset of the discussions by J. W. (later Sir John) 
Kaye, the Secretary in the Political and Secret Department. If the Foreign 
Office wanted to use financial inducements to persuade Majid to agree to 
concessions, Kaye argued, then it should do so by means of a straight pay¬ 
ment, and not by disturbing the compact under which the subsidy was paid. 
The Foreign Office should decide, in other words, whether or not to reverse 
its decision of 1862 not to pay Majid to abolish the slave trade. If it did reverse 
its decision, it would have to go to the Treasury for the money. The suppres¬ 
sion of the slave trade was a matter of Imperial, not of Indian, policy, and its 
cost should be met from the Imperial treasury and not made a charge upon 


^ See above, p. 549. 

^ The principles involved in the effect of these changes of succession on the obligation to 
pay the subsidy, and the arguments over them, are. discussed in Ch. XIV, pp. 666-71 and 
694-8, below. 
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the revenues of India.^ Of the three members of the India Council most 
concerned with Muscat and Zanzibar affairs, Sir George Clerk, the former 
Governor of Bombay, Captain William J. Eastwick, and Sir Bartle Frere, also 
an ex-Governor of Bombay, Clerk and Eastwick supported Kaye's views, 
although Eastwick was prepared to concede that the payment which it had 
been suggested might be made to Majid, viz. 3^10,000 per annum, should be 
shared by the Imperial and Indian Governments.^ Frere took a more inde¬ 
pendent and novel line. He proposed not only that the Government of India 
should assume the burden of the Zanzibar Subsidy and pay it direct to 
Muscat, in return for Majid's agreeing to give up the slave trade, but also 
that further payments should be made to him to offset the economic conse¬ 
quences for Zanzibar of being deprived of slave labour, the cost of the whole 
plan being shared by the Indian and Imperial Treasuries.^ 

Majid’s envoy reached London in November 1868, and the following month 
Clarendon gave him the British Government’s reply to the Sultan’s plea to 
be relieved of the subsidy. It was not unencouraging. ‘. . . H.M.'s Govt.', 
wrote Clarendon, ‘have every desire to view with favour the wishes of Y.H. 
so far as a compliance with them may be made consistent with any engage¬ 
ments which they may have heretofore contracted.Clarendon, it was clear, 
was well on the way to making up his mind, if he had not already done so, 
that if the price of ending the slave trade from the mainland to Zanzibar was 
to be the abrogation of the Canning Award, then the Canning Award would 
have to go. The opinion of the Government of India, however, would have 
to be sounded first. Clarendon had half won over the Secretary of State, the 
Duke of Argyll, to his point of view, and at the beginning of January 1869 
Argyll wrote to the Viceroy, the Earl of Mayo, and to Sir William Seymour 
Vesey Fitzgerald, the Governor of Bombay, suggesting that, in view of the 
changes that had taken place in the succession at Muscat, the subsidy might 
be considered no longer payable by Zanzibar. If the Viceroy disagreed with 
this proposition, Argyll added, then he might wish to consider the advan¬ 
tages to be gained, particularly with respect to the slave trade, by the British 
Government's assuming the payment of the subsidy themselves and making 
it a charge on the revenues of India.^ 

The reaction of both Mayo and Fitzgerald to these suggestions was 
uncompromisingly hostile. Nothing had yet occurred, they declared, to alter 
the basis of the Canning Award. The honour and good faith of the British 
Government were pledged to the continuation of the subsidy. If its payment 
were to be assumed by the British Government for the sake of suppressing 

^ [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.), vol. 62, Minute by Kaye, i July i868. See below, p. 667. 

2 Same series and volume, Minutes by Clerk, 17 July, and Eastwick, 13 July 1868. 

3 Same volume, Minute by Frere, 15 July 1868. See also, below, p. 667. 

^ [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.), vol. 62, Clarendon to Majid, 15 Dec. 1868. 

s [I.O.] Pol. Desp. to Bombay, vol. 10 (1869), Secy, of State to Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, 
enclosing Secy, of State to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 6 Jan. 1869. Argyll's analysis of the ques¬ 
tion is examined in more detail below, pp. 669-70. 
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the East African slave trade, then the cost would have to be met from the 
Imperial Exchequer.^ Clarendon, who more than once during 1869 and 1870 
revealed both an incapacity to understand the interests at stake in the Gulf 
and a readiness to subordinate them to the demands of his own Eastern policy,^ 
was unmoved by the Indian Government's opposition and adhered to his 
plan to tie the abolition of the Zanzibar Subsidy to the abolition of the East 
African slave trade. Ignoring the fact that the intention of the Canning Award 
had been to invest the state of Muscat with a right to the subsidy,^ he suggested 
to Argyll that advantage might be taken of the usurpation of power at Muscat 
by *Azzan ibn Qais to declare the Canning Award no longer operative, and 
to inform Majid that his obligation to pay the subsidy had lapsed with 'Azzan’s 
accession. In return, he would be expected to grant the desired concessions 
on the slave trade.^ Kaye thought the suggestion objectionable from every 
point of view and said so ,5 but Argyll disregarded his advice and wrote to 
Mayo on 30 July telling him to convey the message to Majid.^ 

Mayo replied the following February to say that he was reluctant to do so 
until Argyll had made up his mind on all the other points connected with the 
subsidy issue.^ He also expressed the opinion, which he hoped the Secretary 
of State would reflect upon, that it would be foolish to expect the release of 
Zanzibar from the subsidy to have any perceptible influence in extinguishing 
the slave trade. ^ Clarendon had not waited for Mayo's answer but had set up 
a committee towards the close of 1869, composed of representatives of the 
Foreign Office, the India Office, the Admiralty, and the Colonial Office, to 
examine and report upon the most effective means of suppressing the slave 
trade from East Africa. The committee, whose numbers included Kaye, the 
Hon. Charles Vivian, the head of the Slave Trade Department at the Foreign 
Office, and Henry Churchill, the Political Agent at Zanzibar, reported in 
January 1870. Its principal recommendations were: 

i. that Majid should be asked to reduce and eventually to abolish the 
traffic in slaves from the mainland to Zanzibar; 

ii. that the process of abolition should be a gradual one, so as not to ruin 
Zanzibar's economy. A start might be made by requiring all slaves to be 
shipped through one port, say, Dar es-Salaam, so that the supply might 
be regulated to the needs of Zanzibar; 

iii. that the period of the year during which it was forbidden to ship slaves 

- [LO.] Secret Letters and Enclosures from India^ vol. i, C. Gonne (Pol. Secy, to Govt., 
Bombay) to W. S. Seton Karr (For. Secy., Govt, of India), lo Mar. 1869 (No. 86 Pol. Dept.), 
enclosed in Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 20 Mar. 1869 (No. 100 For. Dept., Pol.). 

^ See, e.g., below, pp. 677-82 and 703. ^ See above, pp. 548-9, and below, p. 667. 

* [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.), vol. 63, R. Otway (Under-Secy., F.O.) to Merivale (Under- 
Secy., I.O.), 29 May 1869, and C. Spring Rice (Under-Secy., F.O.) to Merivale, 19 July 1869. 

5 See below, p. 694. 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters to India, vol. i. Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 30 July 1869, and 
below, pp. 694-5. ’ For these, see below, pp. 702-3. 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 6, Gov.-Gen,-in-Council to Secy, of State, 
22 Feb. 1870 (No. 17 For. Dept., Sec.). 
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(fixed by Majid in 1864 as from i January to i May, i.e. during the 
south-west monsoon) should be altered to mid-February to mid-May 
and mid-September to mid-November, as these were the months, it had 
since been found, when the northern Arabs were most likely to come 
for slaves; 

iv. that the naval force on the East African coast should be strengthened 
and better disposed during the height of the slave-trading season; 

V. that there should be increased British representation at Zanzibar, and 
that its cost should be borne by the Home and Indian Governments and 
not by the Indian Government alone; 

vi. that a mail-steamer service to Zanzibar should be inaugurated; and, 

vii. that, in order to dispose the Sultan of Zanzibar to meet the new 
requirements made of him, the Government of India should be asked 
to consider relieving him of the obligation to pay the subsidy of 
|M.T. 40,000 per annum to Muscat.^ 

A copy of the report was sent to Mayo in February. It met with little better 
reception than previous communications on the subject. Though the Vice¬ 
roy fully agreed that Majid should be asked to put an end to the slave trade, 
he still objected to the proposal that the loss of revenue he would suffer, 
estimated by the committee at £20,000 per annum, ^ should be partly com¬ 
pensated for by his being released from the payment of the subsidy to Muscat. 
The two issues, Mayo insisted, were quite distinct, and they should be dealt 
with separately.^ The decision in question, however, was beyond Mayo's 
power to influence. It lay with Clarendon, and in June he instructed Churchill, 
on his return to Zanzibar, to find out whether Majid would be willing to 
subscribe to a new treaty along the lines recommended by the interdepart¬ 
mental committee. Churchill was to tell Majid, at the same time, that there 
was a well-grounded expectation that he, Churchill, would shortly receive 
‘formal instructions from the Government of India to announce to the Sultan 
that the arrangements existing under the arbitration of 1861 are at an end '.4 

Clarendon could not have received a reply had Majid lived to make one. 
The Foreign Secretary died on 27 June, the Sultan on 7 October. The leading 
contender for the succession was Majid's brother, Barghash ibn Sa'id. Clever, 
haughty, and ambitious, Barghash had never been trusted by his father, the 
old Sultan Sa'id, who had deliberately shut him off from the succession in 
favour of Majid. In 1859, unable any longer to suppress his rancour, Barghash 
had broken out in open rebellion against Majid, only to fall foul of the 
Government of India, who were not prepared, after thwarting an attempted 

* The Report, dated 24 Jan. 1870, was later presented to Parliament as a Command Paper 
(C. 209). (See Accounts and Papers (1870), vol. Ixi.) ^ Ibid. 

3 [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 6, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 
20 May 1870 (No. 29 For. Dept., Sec.). 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 10, Clarendon to Churchill, 16 June 1870, 
enclosed in Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 17 Oct. 1871 (No. 66 For. Dept., Sec.). 
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descent upon Zanzibar by Saiyid Thuwaini of Muscat earlier in the year, to 
tolerate a disturbance of the status quo while the arbitration of the dispute 
between Muscat and Zanzibar was pending.^ Barghash was hustled into exile 
in India, and he was not permitted to return to Zanzibar until 1861. On his 
return he lived in seclusion in the countryside, cultivating as his intimates 
the Ibadi mutawiah of Zanzibar and acquiring for himself a reputation of 
somewhat dubious validity as a religious zealot. 

Now Barghash was in much the same position as his brother had been in 
on his accession, threatened with possible invasion from Muscat and rivalry 
from at least two of his brothers. If he was to gain and hold the throne he 
would need support, and the only support he was likely to get was from the 
British Political Agency. A few hours before Majid’s death Churchill had 
called Barghash to the Agency and promised to back his candidature in return 
for an assurance that, if he succeeded, he would do all in his power to meet 
the British Government’s wishes on the slave trade. Barghash eagerly gave 
his assent and the next day he succeeded his brother without opposition. 
Three days later he repudiated his undertaking, at the insistence, it would 
seem, of the mutawiah, who were vehemently opposed to any and all conces¬ 
sions on the slave trade. Highly annoyed, Churchill wrote to the Government 
of Bombay suggesting that if Barghash persisted in his perverse behaviour 
they should seriously consider encouraging his brother, Turki ibn Sa'id, to 
unseat him.^ 

None of Churchill’s arguments in the next two months could move Barg¬ 
hash from his sullen stand.^ At the close of the year ill health forced Churchill 
to leave his post and return to England. He stopped at Bombay on the way, 
to put the case for turning Barghash off his throne to the Governor in person. 
He found Vesey Fitzgerald not only of the same mind as himself, but prepared 
to go even further. Half-measures, like Churchill’s proposal that a protectorate 
be declared over Zanzibar, were, in Fitzgerald’s opinion, unsound in principle. 
If the British Government really wanted to put an end to the slave trade, he 
declared, they should ‘take the place altogether’, and they would not find 
a better opportunity than the present for doing so. French interference, which 
had been so prominent in the early years of Majid’s reign, was hardly to be 
looked for now, after France’s recent humiliation at Sedan. The proposal 
met with little favour at Calcutta and was received with positive alarm in 
London, where the first news of it came in a private letter from Churchill 
to Vivian at the Foreign Office, written from Cairo in March 1871.Argyll 
immediately wrote to Mayo to say that any proposal to interfere with the: 
dynastic succession at Zanzibar, let alone to annex the Sultanate, would meet 
with the Home Government’s ‘absolute disapproval’.^ 

* See above, Ch. XII, pp. 535-7. 

2 See Coupland, pp. 88-90. ^ See Coupland, pp. 90-95. 

^ See [I.O.] Sec. Letters to India, vol. 3, Churchill to Vivian, Cairo, 10 Mar. 1871, enclosed 
in Draft to Gov.-Gen.-in-Cbuncil, 21 Apr. 1871 (No. 3 Sec. Dept.). 

^ Secy, of State to Gov,-Gen.-in-CounciI, 21 Apr. 1871, above. Strangely enough, Argyll 
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Argyll and his colleagues at the India Office were, by this time, coming 
round to the Foreign Office's viewpoint on Zanzibar and the slave trade. 
They accepted the principal recommendations of the interdepartmental com¬ 
mittee, and agreed to meet half the cost of the Zanzibar subsidy from the 
revenues of India and to open negotiations with the British India Steamship 
Navigation Company for a subsidized mail service to Zanzibar in return for 
an undertaking by the Foreign Office to share the cost of the Political Agency 
there. Granville, Clarendon's successor as Foreign Secretary, applied to the 
Treasury for the necessary funds in March 1871 and was refused them. The 
following month Argyll informed him that as the Foreign Office was not 
going to contribute to the cost of the Agency it could no longer send orders 
to the Agent and Consul, and he wrote to Mayo to say that the Agency would 
have to remain under the Government of Bombay and the cost would still 
have to be borne by the Indian revenues.^ Granville again petitioned the 
Treasury for funds, but to no avail, so on 6 July the government brought the 
matter before Parliament by announcing their intention to appoint a select 
committee of the House of Commons to inquire into the East African slave 
trade and the possibility of putting an end to it completely. 

From this moment onwards events moved slowly but inexorably towards 
the destruction of the slave trade. The story has been fully told elsewhere, 
and it is not proposed here to do more than summarize it.^ The Select 
Committee heard evidence between 10 and 25 July from fourteen witnesses, 
ten of them officials or naval officers, including Frere, Kaye, Vivian, Coghlan, 
Rigby, Churchill, Heath, and Colomb. The other four witnesses were mis¬ 
sionaries. The Committee also examined an extensive selection of correspon¬ 
dence on the subject. Its principal conclusion was hardly surprising. . . All 
legitimate means should be used to put an end altogether to the East African 
slave trade.' To achieve this, it said, a complete stop would have to be put 
to the legitimate slave trade within the dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 

‘. . . Any attempt to supply slaves for domestic use in Zanzibar will always 
be a pretext and cloak for a foreign trade. . . .'^ The Committee recommended, 
therefore, firstly, that Sultan Barghash should be informed that if the traffic 
to the north did not cease the British Government would take steps ‘to put 
an end to all slave trade whatever, whether foreign or coasting’; and, secondly, 
that Barghash should be invited to subscribe to a new treaty, ‘having for its 
object the entire abolition of the Slave Trade'.+ The one great omission in the 

made no mention of the Anglo-French undertaking of 1862 to respect the independence of 
Zanzibar, an undertaking of whose existence the Government of India were unaware, and 
were to remain unaware until 1873. See above, p. 550, note 4. 

* Secy, of State to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 21 Apr. 1871. See also below, p. 714. 

^ The best accounts are in Coupland, Exploitation of E. Africa^ chs. viii-x, and R. J. 
Gavin, ‘The Bartle Frere Mission to Zanzibar, 1873’, The Historical Journal y v. 122-48, which . 
form the basis for the account that follows, except where otherwise indicated. 

3 Accounts and Papers (1871), vol. xii, Paper 420 (H. of C.), ‘Slave Trade (East Coast of 
Africa): Report from the Select Committee . . p, viii, cited by Coupland, p. 170. 

+ Ibid. 
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Committee’s report was any mention of compensating Barghash for the 
financial losses he would suffer as a consequence of abolition, either by 
relieving him of the Muscat subsidy or by some other means. On the contrary, 
the Committee’s members fully believed that the increase in legitimate com¬ 
merce at Zanzibar following abolition would more than compensate him for 
any loss of revenue. ‘Your Committee do not believe that the Sultan of 
Zanzibar would be ultimately a loser by the abolition of the Trade. 

It was an unreal, even an irresponsible, attitude to take, and it helped delay 
the conclusion of the proposed new treaty by nearly two years. It deprived 
the Foreign Office and the India Office of a lever with which to force the 
Government of India to pay the price of abolition, viz. the Zanzibar Subsidy, 
and it strengthened Gladstone’s hand against Granville. The Prime Minister 
believed that it was immoral to pay for the accomplishment of such a patently 
humanitarian task, and that, in any case, the introduction of legitimate com¬ 
merce into East Africa would defeat the slave trade. The Foreign Secretary, 
on the other hand, took the more pragmatic line that every concession had 
its price. Confident of the reality of the ‘concert of Europe’, Gladstone 
circulated a letter to the governments of Germany, France, Portugal, and 
the United States in February 1872, asking them to unite in the name of 
humanity to start a mail-steamer service to Zanzibar and to persuade the 
Sultan to give up the slave trade. He got the answers that might have been 
foreseen.^ The initiative now passed to the India Office and to Bartle Frere, 
for whom the cause of slave trade suppression had become something of a 
passion, though his espousal of it was not entirely unconnected with his 
advocacy of the general policy which he thought should be adopted towards 
Muscat and Zanzibar at this time. 3 The agitation worked up by Frere and 
others, culminating in two great meetings at the Mansion House in July and 
November, had its effect on Gladstone’s Cabinet. The Queen’s Speech at the 
opening of Parliament in August contained a reference to the Government’s 
intention to move against the slave trade. The Treasury was persuaded to 
share the cost of the Political Agency at Zanzibar, and shortly afterwards 
Granville announced his intention of sending Frere on a special mission to 
Zanzibar.'^ 

The idea of a special mission had first been mooted by Frere himself in 
December 1869. adopted by Argyll in April 1871, when he proposed 

to Mayo that advantage might be taken of the accession of two new rulers at 
Muscat and Zanzibar to send an envoy to consult with them both and smooth 
out their differences.^ Frere’s mission in 1872 was only indirectly concerned 
with this object: its overriding purpose was to persuade Barghash to agree to 
a new treaty, replacing that of 1845, which would end the slave trade from 
the East African mainland. The proposed treaty would require the Sultan to 
prohibit the export of slaves from the mainland, whatever their destination, 

^ Ibid. 2 See Gavin, p. 138. ^ See below, pp. 696-7. 

^ Gavin, pp. 139-41, and below, p. 743, ^ See below, pp. 714-15. 
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to close the slave markets in his dominions, to protect liberated slaves from 
attempts to enslave them again, and to forbid the acquisition or possession 
of slaves by Indians from British protected states in India resident in the 
Sultanate.^ Frere was also to obtain from the new Sultan of Muscat, Turki 
ibn Sa'id, an assurance, in writing if necessary, that he would continue to 
abide by the undertaking given by his father in the treaty of 1845 with respect 
to the slave trade at Muscat, and to ensure that the Trucial Shaikhs were 
aware of the continuing nature of the undertakings they had given in 1847 
and 1856, A circular letter along these lines had already been addressed to 
the Trucial Shaikhs and the Shaikh of Bahrain the previous August by the 
Resident in the Gulf, Colonel Felly, acting upon orders from London, but 
the replies had not yet been received.^ As an inducement to Barghash and 
Turki to agree to these arrangements, Frere was empowered to offer to release 
Barghash from his obligation under the Canning Award to pay the subsidy 
to Muscat, and to assure Turki that an amount equal to the subsidy would 
be paid to him annually by the Government of Bombay—‘with a specific 
agreement that the present status should be reverted to in event of the 
slightest infraction of the treaties'.^ The cost of the subsidy, it was hoped, 
would be shared by the Imperial and Indian Treasuries.^ 

Frere left England with the other members of his mission, including the 
Revd. G. P. Badger, on 21 November. He travelled by way of Paris, Rome, 
and Cairo, to solicit the co-operation of the French Government, the Vatican, 
the Italian Government, and the Khedive Isma'il in his task. On 31 December 
he reached Aden, where he was joined by Pelly, and on 12 January 1873 he 
arrived at Zanzibar. His talks with Barghash began the next day and they 
continued, at intervals, over the next month. Barghash's response to Frere's 
proposals was courteous and reasonable. He told Frere that he wished to do 
all in his power to please the British Government at all times, but he could 
not afford to ignore either the weight of Muslim opinion or the advice of the 
leading Arabs of Zanzibar, which was against any further concession on the 
slave trade. To cut off the supply of slave labour from the mainland, especially 
after the havoc wrought recently by a hurricane, would, he said, bring ruin 
upon Zanzibar, for the island’s economy depended upon it. Frere was asking 
for too much at one time: if the slave trade was to be killed it must be killed 
gradually, with ‘small doses of poison’. ‘We are a poor and narrow-minded 

^ Coupland, pp. 182-3, citing Granville’s instructions to Frere, 9 Nov. 1872. Many Indians 
from states like Kutch and Kathiawar, living at Zanzibar and the coastal towns, had renounced 
their status as British protected persons so as to be able to continue to deal in and own 
slaves. 

2 See [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 13, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 228 
of 18 Nov. 1872, Pelly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 21 Aug. 1872 (No. 1387-377 Pol. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.), vol. 71, Memo, by Kaye, 5 Oct. 1872. 

^ Ibid. Rawlinson had reservations about the whole plan. ‘Of course we cannot bind our¬ 
selves to pay this Subsidy to Muscat/or all time. The payment must be made “pending good 
behaviour”, and the promise need not extend beyond the life of the present Chief.’ (Same' 
volume, Memo, by Rawlinson, n.d, (Oct. 1872).) 
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people', Barghash said deprecatingly, ‘and require time to see our way.' None 
of Frere's arguments, not even the intimidating presence of four British 
men-of-war riding at anchor in the harbour, could move Barghash from his 
position. On ii February he gave his final answer to Frere: ‘You request that 
we signify to you either our acceptance or our refusal. In one word, No.'^ 

The deciding factor in Barghash's refusal seems to have been the French 
consul at Zanzibar. He had arrived back at his post from leave on 9 February. 
On the loth he saw Barghash, and, ignoring the orders from his government 
to co-operate with Frere, he gave the Sultan to understand that if he felt his 
independence threatened by the British he could depend upon France to 
uphold it.^ Some of the blame, however, was Frere’s. He had taken too lofty 
a tone during his meetings with Barghash. His attitude was pro-consular 
rather than diplomatic, and he chose to carry out his instructions in a singular 
way. For instance, he refrained from making any mention at all of what should 
have been at the heart of the discussions, viz. the British Government's 
readiness to relieve the Sultan of the Zanzibar subsidy and to assume it 
themselves. Instead, Frere confined himself to lecturing Barghash on his 
obligation to pay the subsidy, to pointing out that its payment was several 
years in arrears, and to asking him what arrangements he proposed making 
to liquidate them and to ensure prompt payment of the subsidy in the future.^ 
When Barghash asked for time in which to implement the treaty, if he signed 
it, Frere informed him that because of the want of cordiality in the attitude 
he had displayed the concession originally offered of a year's delay in the 
coming into force of the treaty had been withdrawn.^ Having said this, Frere 
left Zanzibar on 15 February and cruised along the mainland coast, inspecting 
the slave ports. In his absence the Political Agent, Dr. John Kirk, tried to 
get Barghash to change his mind. It was no use: the Sultan and his advisers 
affected to regard the whole issue as ‘a grave farce'. On iz March Frere 
returned to give Barghash one last chance to accept the treaty. Barghash 
refused to take it, and in thoroughly bad humour Frere set sail for Muscat. 
A few days out from Zanzibar he sent back orders to Kirk and the senior 
naval officer on the coast to disregard the 1845 treaty and seize all slave ships 
found between the coast and Zanzibar.^ 

There was some consolation for Frere in the reception accorded him by 
Saiyid Turk! at Muscat, where he arrived on 12 April.^ ‘Nothing could be 

^ Coupland, pp, 186-91, and Gavin, pp. 144-5. For Frere’s dispatches, see [I.O.] Home 
Corresp. {Sec.)^ vol. 73. ^ Coupland, pp. 195-7; Gavin, p. 145. 

^ See [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.), vol. 72, Frere to Barghash, i Feb. 1873. 

^ See Coupland, p. 190. 

5 [I.O.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), vol. 73, Frere to Granville, Mombasa, 26 Mar. 1873 (No, 
38 Confid.); and Coupland, pp. 198-200. 

^ He had called on the way at Mukalla, on the Hadhramaut coast, where the Naqib had 
readily agreed to confirm the agreement made by him on 14 May 1863 not to engage in the 
slave trade, and to make it binding, as he had not done before, on his heirs and successors. (See 
[I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 15, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 53 of 16 June 
1873, Frere to Granville, Muscat, 15 Apr. 1873 (No. 51), and Aitchison, Treaties, xi, 179-81.) 
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more frank and ready than his [Turkics] compliance with all we asked of 
him regarding the Slave Trade/ he wrote to Granville two days later. ^ Turki, 
of course, stood to gain a great deal more than Barghash, and to lose much 
less, by being co-operative. Frere made this quite clear to him before he 
signed the new slave-trade treaty by informing him that henceforth the 
annual subsidy would be paid to him from Bombay through the Political 
Agent at Muscat, and that it would be made retroactive to the date of his 
accession in January 1871. He could draw on the Political Agent immediately 
for one year’s arrears, Frere said, and for a further half-year’s in three months’ 
time.^ Turki signed the treaty without the slightest hesitation on 14 April. 
Its terms restated the prohibition contained in the 1845 treaty on the importa¬ 
tion of slaves into the Sultanate, and imposed upon the Sultan the obligation 
to close the slave markets in his dominions, to protect liberated slaves, and 
to forbid Indians from states under British protection to own or acquire 
slaves .3 As the Trucial Shaikhs and the Shaikh of Bahrain had all, between 
August 1872 and March 1873, confirmed in writing their adherence to the 
treaties concluded in 1847, Frere’s mission was at an end.'^ 

Barghash’s rejection of the treaty was ill-received in London. Despite the 
failure of Frere’s tactics, and despite, also, an adverse opinion from the Law 
Officers of the Crown on the legality of Frere’s orders that slavers be seized 
in Zanzibar waters, Granville decided to endorse the policy of intimidation. 
On 15 May he telegraphed to Kirk to tell him to inform Barghash that unless 
he accepted the treaty without further ado Zanzibar would be placed under 
naval blockade by British warships. On 3 June Kirk presented the ultimatum 
to Barghash. After consulting with his advisers and also with the French, 
German, and United States consuls—who all advised him to yield—Barghash 
put his seal to the treaty on 5 June. The export of slaves from the African 
mainland was to cease forthwith; public slave markets were to be closed; 
all liberated slaves were to be protected; and no Indians from states under 
British protection were henceforth to be allowed to own slaves. As with the 
Muscat treaty, power to enforce these provisions was given to the ships and 
officers of the Royal Navy.s 

* # # 

With the conclusion of the treaties of 1873 the campaign against the East 
African slave trade at sea entered upon its last phase. Naval patrolling was 

^ [I.O.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), vol. 73, Frere to Granville, 16 Apr. 1873 (private). See also 
his dispatch no. 52 of the same date in this volume. 

^ Ibid, and [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 15, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 
87 of 9 June 1873, Frere to acting Pol. Agent, Muscat, 15 Apr. 1873. 

3 Frere to Granville, 16 Apr. 1873, above, and Aitchison, Treaties, xi. 77-78. 

Aitchison {Treaties, x. 139) prints only the engagements of the Shaikhs of Sharjah and 
Abu Dhabi. For the others see [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.), vol, 73, Frere to Granville, 
16 Apr. 1873 (No, 52), enclosing Pelly to Frere, 31 Mar. 1873; and Sec. Letters and Enclos. 
from India, vol. 15, enclos, to For. Letter (Sec.) 63 of 7 July 1873. 

^ Goupland, pp. 207-14, Gavin, p. 146, and Aitchison, Treaties, xi. 237-9. 
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henceforth concentrated in African waters, and a guardship, H.M.S. London, 
was stationed permanently at Zanzibar. Another twenty years of arduous 
surveillance was to be required before the slavers from the north abandoned 
their efforts to pick up cargoes at points along the East African coast, but by 
the eighteen-nineties the campaign against the slave trade was virtually over. 
What, life was left in the grim and ancient traffic was shortly to be snuffed 
out by the European occupation of the mainland. To the northward, however, 
the trade to Arabia and the Gulf lingered on in attenuated form, those slavers 
from 'Oman and the Gulf hardy enough to defy the cruiser patrols obtaining 
their cargoes from Abyssinia or the Arabian ports of the Red Sea. The most 
notorious of them, the slavers of Sur, plied their trade with impunity for some 
years, sailing under the cover of French flags issued to them by obliging 
French consular officials at Muscat and elsewhere, who, at a time of strained 
Anglo-French relations in the Middle East, found a peculiar satisfaction in 
confounding British efforts to destroy the last remnants of a base commerce. 
Britain was driven, at length, to appeal to the World Court at the Hague to 
try to obtain an injunction against the French Government for lending their 
countenance to the slavers’ activities. Though the Court found in Britain’s 
favour, the impulse for the eventual withdrawal of her protection by France 
derived less from this fact than from the rapprochement that took place be¬ 
tween the two countries in 1904. From that time onwards the Abyssinian 
slave trade grew smaller and smaller, and the seaborne Arab slave trade fell 
into a mortal decline. 

It might fairly be asked, without reflecting upon the devotion and sacrifices 
of those concerned, how effective the long naval campaign against the trade 
had been. To have concentrated what preventive measures were taken upon 
the northern end of the traffic, as had been the case until the eighteen-sixties, 
was a mistake. Hardly a single slave dhow was taken off the 'Oman coast or 
in the Gulf itself. The biggest capture was that made by H.M.S. Vulture in 
September 1872, when she took a hxg^ baghlah off Sur, with 169 slaves on 
board, embarked at Pemba. ^ The blame for the mistake belongs, in large 
measure, to Palmerston, yet he, in turn, had been led to attack the slave trade 
at its Gulf end by the reports and opinions of officials in India and the Gulf, 
who had directed their attention to the question of how the trade might be 
stamped out in the seas adjacent to India. It was, in fact, largely fortuitous 
that Palmerston’s eyes should have been drawn primarily to Arabian and 
Persian waters. Had there been a weight of evidence from the African coast 
to balance that from the Gulf and India, he might have directed the main 
British effort to that quarter. As it was, the persistent thread of opinion that 
ran through much of the correspondence that reached him from India and 
the Gulf, to the effect that the solution lay in East Africa, did not receive 
from him or others the attention it deserved. 

* [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 14, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 66 of 
24 Apr. 1873, Pol. Agent, Muscat,, to Pol. Res., 18 Sept. 1872 (No. 534-159 Pol. Dept.). 
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From a practical standpoint, Palmerston^s policy of treaties backed by 
naval patrols must be judged a failure. Because it was a failure it rendered 
of dubious value or necessity the treaty structure so elaborately and painfully 
constructed in the eighteen-forties. The attack on the slave trade before 1840 
was necessary, both to prevent, as in the 1822 Moresby Treaty, the traffic to 
the Mascarenes from Zanzibar and the sale of slaves to Europeans, and, in 
the case of the 1839 agreements with Muscat and the Trucial Shaikhdoms, 
to wipe out the slave trade to Indian ports. The attack on the Arab slave 
trade in general, which Palmerston initiated in 1841, reflects great credit upon 
his humanitarian feelings and those of the British people in general, but it 
was not well conceived. What was more, it was bound, as Auckland forcefully 
pointed out in 1842, to throw great obstacles in the path of British political 
relations with the states of Arabia. It can be placed to Palmerston’s credit 
that he did not allow this consideration to deter him from his goal, yet, at 
the same time, one might properly question the methods by which he sought 
to attain it. The 1845 treaty with Muscat was essential to secure the prohibi¬ 
tion on the export of slaves from Africa to the Gulf. Were the treaties with 
Persia and the Gulf states equally necessary ? If the British Government had 
concentrated their efforts upon enforcing the treaty on the East African coast, 
the slave trade would have been suppressed at its source and it would not 
have been necessary to demand concessions on the slave trade from the 
Ottoman Empire, Persia, and the maritime Arabian states at a considerable 
cost in irritation and offence. 

What if the policy of suppression at sea had been effective ? If, for instance, 
every vessel from the Gulf that carried slaves away from Africa after 1847 
had been detected and condemned, what would have been the effect upon 
the maritime states of the Gulf? Theoretically, most, if not all, of these vessels 
would have been condemned as prizes and confiscated. Even if their owners 
had been allowed to recover them by the payment of heavy fines, the expense 
would have crippled them financially. But it is a fair guess to assume that few, 
if any, of the vessels would ever have reached port for trial. Most, if not all, 
would have been sunk on the spot by their naval captors, as became the 
practice in later years. In this case, the resentment of the maritime Arabian 
tribes would have degenerated into despair, and driven them, at worst, into 
new piratical campaigns or, at best, into the arms of the Wahhabis of Najd. 
Whichever choice they made, the upshot would have been the destruction of 
several decades of hard work to extend British influence among them. As it 
happened, there was never any question of these eventualities coming to pass, 
for the cruisers were never available to make the naval campaign effective. 
Moreover, because the slave trade died slowly its passing was felt less keenly 
and accepted more equably by the maritime tribes. How far the policy of 
suppression at sea affected the trade at all it is well-nigh impossible to say, 
for want of adequate figures. But from the fact that prices for slaves were not 
radically higher in the Gulf in the eighteen-seventies than they were forty 
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years earlier it would seem that there was no great decrease in the volume 
of traffic from Africa to the northward. Whatever mistakes there may have 
been in practice, however, whatever misconceptions in method, they cannot 
detract, in the final assessment, from the sense of humanity and decency 
which impelled the British Government in the nineteenth century to embark 
upon the destruction of the Arab slave trade. 


XIV 


MUSCAT AND BAHRAIN 
1865-1871 

THE PRICE OF INTERVENTION 


T hu'Waini ibn Sai'd's last years as Sultan were spent in a constant 
struggle to maintain his rule in 'Oman. Ranged against him were some of 
the most powerful of the Hinawi and Ghafiri tribes—the A 1 Hirth of the 
Sharqiyah, the Yal Sa'ad of the Batinah, the Bani Jabir of the western Hajar, 
the Bani Riyam of the Jabal Akhdhar, and the Bani Bu 'Ali of Ja'alan—as well 
as the Ibadi mutawiah^ who not only held him responsible for the loss of 
Zanzibar but also considered him lacking in piety and debauched by foreign 
influences. Thuwaini’s most implacable opponent was Saiyid 'Azzan ibn 
Qais, the head of the collateral branch of the A 1 Bu Sa'id and de facto wali of 
Rastaq, who had gained the support of the mutawVah by conspicuous and 
frequent displays of bigotry. Towards the close of 1864 Thuwaini made a 
determined but unsuccessful bid to crush him, as he had crushed his father 
three years earlier.^ 'Azzan was saved by the intervention of the Wahhabi 
naib at the Buraimi Oasis, who sent a warning to Thuwaini that 'Azzan enjoyed 
his protection, and that any attempt to harm him would bring a Wahhabi force 
down upon Muscat. Thuwaini complained to the Amir Faisal about his lieu¬ 
tenant's action, and suggested that an adjustment of their differences might 
be made through the mediation of the Political Resident in the Gulf. He wrote 
also to Sir Bartle Frere at Bombay, pointing out that the difficulties which he 
was now experiencing from both the tribes and the Wahhabis were a direct 
consequence of the loss of Zanzibar, and asking to be supplied with arms so as 
to be able to assert himself against his opponents. He was prepared, he said, to 
blockade the Wahhabi ports on the Hasa coast if Faisal refused to accept his 
suggestion of British mediation, and he wished to know whether Frere would 
instruct the Resident in the Gulf not to interfere with the blockade or to pre¬ 
vent the Trucial Shaikhs from participating in it.^ 

Frere returned a cold answer to his inquiry. "... The British Government 
has no intention of interfering in the differences between the powers on the 


* See above, p. 552. 

^ [I.O.] Colins, to Pol. Desp. to Bombay, vol. 52, Colin, to Dispatch 31 of 16 Oct. 1865, 
Lieut.-Col. H. Disbrowe (Pol. Agent, Muscat) to C. Gonne (Acting Pol. Secy, to Govt., 
Bombay), 3 Dec. 1864 (Nos. 277 and 279 Pol. Dept.), enclosing Thuwaini's letter to Frere. 
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shores of the Persian Gulf by aiding one party to coerce the other/^ It was a 
strange pronouncement to make in the light of British policy towards the 
Wahhabis, vis-d-vis "Oman, in the previous fifty years, and it ran directly 
counter to the advice given Frere by the Political Agent at Muscat, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Herbert Disbrowe, that Thuwaini's requests, both for mediation and 
for arms, should be granted. Frere, however, knew little about Gulf politics, 
and he preferred to leave the final decision to the discretion of the Resident in 
the Gulf, Lieutenant-Colonel Lewis Pelly. Pelly was little better acquainted 
than Frere with the politics of eastern Arabia,^ and he had, besides, little 
sympathy for Thuwaini and no affection at all for Disbrowe. He informed 
Frere, therefore, that he did not believe that his mediation with Faisal, as 
proposed by Thuwaini, would serve much purpose, although he was forced 
to admit that Thuwaini had some call upon the support of the British Govern¬ 
ment. ‘The Sultan as a maritime State no doubt feels it embarrassing that 
while in the general interests of peace and commerce we are opposed to his 
disturbing the peace at sea, we decline to interfere in his behalf by land.'^ 

Shortly after writing to Frere, Pelly changed his mind about the value of 
his making an approach to Faisal. A copy of the Royal Geographical Society’s 
Proceedings of 28 April 1864 had just reached him, which contained an 
account of W. G. Palgrave’s travels through central and eastern Arabia in 
1862-3.4 Palgrave, who had at one time served with the 8th Regiment, Bom¬ 
bay N.I., and was now a member of the Society of Jesus, had left Gaza for 
northern Arabia in May 1862, travelling in the guise of a doctor, a native of 
Aleppo. His journey took him through Hail, the capital of Jabal Shammar, 
Riyadh, where he stayed for six weeks, Qatif, where he took ship for the lower 
Gulf, and, finally, Muscat, which he reached in March 1863, after having first 
been shipwrecked off the Batinah coast.s The probable object of his journey— 
no entirely satisfactory explanation of its purpose has ever been given—was 
to make a general reconnaissance of the Arabian side of the Gulf (he visited 
Dauhah and Sharjah in addition to Qatif, the Musandam peninsula, and Sau- 
har) on behalf of the French Government, which had dispatched Commodore 
de Langle on a similar mission to Muscat and the Gulf in 1861.^ Palgrave 

* Same series, volume, and collection, Gonne to Lieut.-Col. L. Pelly (Pol. Res., P. Gulf), 
26 Dec. 1864 (No. 3933 Pol. Dept.). 

2 See, for example, his account of the past history of 'Oman and the Wahhabis in his dis¬ 
patches of 21 Jan. and 14 Feb. 1865, cited below. 

^ [I.O.] Colins, to Pol, Desp. to Bombay, vol. 52, Colin, to Dispatch 31 of 16 Oct. 1865, 
Pelly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, Kuwait, 21 Jan. 1865. 

^ See R.G.S, Proc., viii (1863-4), 'Notes of a Journey from Gaza, through the Interior of 
Arabia to El Khatif on the Persian Gulf, and thence to Oman\ 

5 Ibid, and 'Observations made in Central, Eastern and Southern Arabia during a Journey 
through that Country in 1862 and 1863’, Journ. P.G.S,, xxxiv (1864), 111-54. Palgrave's 
travels were published in London in 1865 ^ volumes under the title Narrative of a Year's 
Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia. It is fashionable nowadays to decry much of 
what he wrote as inaccurate and even spurious, and certainly much of his historical and 
geographical information is erroneous; but he is not as unreliable or untruthful as his de¬ 
tractors make out. ^ See above, p. 553. 
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himself told Colonel (later Sir) William Merewether, Coghlan’s successor as 
Political Resident at Aden, when they met at Suez in May 1866, ‘that the main 
object of the journey he was sent upon by Napoleon [III], was to report on the 
position and proceedings of the English in the Persian Gulf, and to recom¬ 
mend a place for a French settlement there. He had presents for, and authority 
to close a bargain with, the Imaum, if he had the opportunity—but his wreck 
and the absence of the Imaum from Muscat when he was there, prevented 
his doing anything’.^ The fact that only two months before Palgrave set out 
from Gaza the French Government had signed a joint declaration with Britain 
to respect the independence of Muscat and Zanzibar may have been respon¬ 
sible both for his taking such a roundabout route to his destination, and for his 
travelling in disguise, although the latter measure was no doubt prudent in 
view of the territories and tribes through which he had to pass. 

Palgrave’s presence in the Gulf early in 1863 went undetected by the British 
authorities there, and it was not until he called at Bushire in April of that year, 
on his way back to Syria, that they became aware of it. Even then Pelly did not 
learn where he had been, and he did not find out until he read Palgrave’s 
report to the Royal Geographical Society in April 1864. Understandably 
enough, he was annoyed by the discovery, and he was annoyed further, though 
with less reason, when he came across the assertion in Palgrave’s report that 
‘to be known as a European traveller, at any rate in the Wahabite country, 
that is to say, in the central plateau of Arabia, would be exceedingly dangerous, 
possibly even fatal’.^ ‘I was unwilling’, Pelly later informed his superiors, 
‘that this should be supposed to be the case in any Asiatic territory which 
might be adjacent to my jurisdiction, for it had been my habit to consider 
that an English Officer can go anywhere when his duty to the Government 
requires it.’^ He saw it as his duty now to visit Faisal at Riyadh, both to obtain 
information about the interior of Arabia which might prove valuable to the 
Royal Geographical Society, and, perhaps, to achieve equally valuable political 
results. Pelly admitted that when he had written to the Amir on first taking 
up his appointment, he had received a reply that was ‘curtly repulsive, and 
couched in language which showed at once indignation and a sense of in¬ 
justice at our line of policy’, but he was now confident that Faisal would co¬ 
operate ‘in maintaining the general peace and good order which he seemed 


^ Merewether to Frere, Alexandria, 26 May 1866, quoted by Martineau, Life of Sir Battle 
FrerCy i. 510-11. Abu ‘Isa, Palgrave’s travelling companion, told Pelly in July 1866 that Pal- 
grave’s object was to overturn the Wahhabi state. He intended to return to the Gulf, by way 
of Muscat, with a squadron of ships and to begin his task at Qatif and ‘Uqair. (See [I.O.] 
India Foreign Proceedings {Political)^ Range 437, vol. 68, Aug. 1866, no. 74, Pelly to Gonne, 
9 July 1866 (No. 80).) It could well be that Abu 'Isa’s tale was a garbled version of what Pal¬ 
grave may have^old him of the French Government’s intention to acquire a foothold in the 
Gulf region, or simply of the sentiments Palgrave may have expressed about the Wahhabis. 
See also, below, p. 655. 

^ ‘Notes of a Journey from Gaza ... to Oman’, R.G.S. Proc., viii. 67. 

^ [I.O.] Colins, to Pol. Desp. to Bombayy vol. 52, Colin, to Dispatch 31 of 16 Oct. 1865, 
Pelly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, Kuwait, 14 Feb, 1865. 
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to have at heart*. These reasons, Pelly informed the Government of Bombay 
in February 1865, had led him to decide to make the journey to Riyadh. Tt 
is possible, also,’ he added, ‘I may find an opportunity for a casual and friendly 
office towards smoothing the present differences between the Sultan of Mus- 
kat and the Wahabees.’^ 

Having made up his mind to go, Pelly was so eager to be off that his letter 
to the Government of Bombay, explaining his reasons for going, was not 
written until he had been away from Bushire for a month. He did not even 
intend, at first, to write to Faisal to let him know that he was coming; but he 
changed his mind after he had landed at Kuwait, which was to be the starting 
point for his journey into Najd, where the ruler, Shaikh Sabah ibn Jabir, 
warned him that the Amir did not take kindly to anyone entering his territory 
unannounced and unbidden. Faisal’s answer took a month to arrive, and it 
hardly extended a cordial welcome: Pelly, he said, was free to come to Riyadh 
if he wished.^ Pelly left Kuwait on 18 February, accompanied by Dr. Colvill, 
the Residency surgeon. Lieutenant E. Dawes of the Residency steamer, and 
forty guards and camel-drivers whom he had engaged at Kuwait. Travelling 
in a direction roughly south-west by south, the party passed through Thaj 
and Wari'ah, where hundreds of Bedouin were gathered for the spring graz¬ 
ing, and struck across the Summan desert and the Dahanah sands to emerge 
on the plateau of Najd itself. Pelly and his companions reached the Wadi 
Hanifah at Sadus and turned southwards along it, travelling through 'Ayaina, 
the birth-place of Muhammad ibn "Abdul Wahhab, and Dara'iya. On 5 March 
they arrived at Riyadh, where they were accommodated in a garden house on 
the outskirts, the reason for the choice of lodging being, as Faisal’s con¬ 
fidential secretary explained when he visited them shortly afterwards, that 
they would be safer from intrusion there than they would be in the town. 
Another consideration, Pelly suspected, was "as we smoked the shameful 
tobacco we were better apart’.^ 

The Amir’s secretary, Mahbub ibn Jauhar, visited Pelly again in the even¬ 
ing, and in reply to the Resident’s inquiry he said that he could not say when 
the Amir would consent to see him. Faisal was not very well disposed towards 
the British authorities in the Gulf at the moment. "... He explained that the 
cause of the Ameer’s first most discourteous letter to me was his sense of 
outrage at Captain Jones’s proceedings in regard to the Arabs in general.’^ 

^ Ibid. There is a curiously elusive air about the whole of Pelly^s letter of explanation. 

2 [I.O.] Eur. MSS. F 126/3, Faisal to Pelly, 2 Ramadan 1281/29-30 Jan. 1865. 

3 [ 1 . 0 .] Eur. MSS. F 126/3, Pelly’s Journal. The Journaly which Pelly wrote up at the 
end of each day, is a much more interesting source of information about his journey than 
either his official account, Report on a Journey to the Wahahee Capital of Riyadh (Bombay, 
1866), which was published by order of government after those sections dealing with his 
political proceedings had been deleted from it, or his paper to the Royal Geographical Society, 

*A Visit to the Wahabee Capital, Central Arabia’ {Journ. R.G.S., xxxv. 169-77). The interest 
generated by Pelly’s and Palgrave’s travels also stimulated the Government of Bombay in 
1866 to publish Sadlier’s report of his crossing of Arabia in 1819. 

+ [I.O.] Eur. MSS. F 126/3, Felly's Journal, 
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The next day, at about i p.m., a message arrived from Faisal asking Felly to 
come to see him. The Resident went at once, 

I found him seated on a carpet with a cushion at his back with only his confidential 
secretary and his little son with him. He is a man of very remarkable face, about 70 
years of age, calm and very self possessed and very stern. He is quite blind. On my 
approaching him, he rose a little, took my hand and afterwards felt over it, and told 
me to be seated by him. I explained to him that my object in coming was to make 
his personal acquaintance, to remove any little uneasiness that might have been in 
his mind in regard to former events, and to assure him that the Govt, have no other 
than friendly feelings towards him and they desired to see peace and prosperity 
obtaining everywhere.^ 

Faisal replied that he had little to do with foreign states, but that he was 
well informed about what they were doing because he had agents everywhere. 
Virtually all Arabia, he said, including Kuwait and Muscat, was under his 
authority, having been given to him by God to rule. ‘He spoke well of the 
English politically and said our Govt, was orderly and good, but that he hated 
our religion and then interpolated a small prayer that God might convince 
these infidels of the error of their ways,’ 

Having disposed of the courtesies, Faisal launched out into a violent attack 
upon the ruler of Muscat, whom, he said, he had made tributary to him by 
force of arms. The late Saiyid Sahd had acknowledged that condition, but 
his son had not. He was a weak and foolish man, who was clutching at straws 
in a vain effort to free himself from his dependence on Riyadh. Rather more 
calmly Faisal then went on to tell Felly that he was not the first emissary from 
a European power to approach him. ‘Some years ago’ the commander of a 
French ship of war had offered him help, and a second offer had been made 
‘about two years ago’, with a request that he send his answer to the French 
consul at Damascus. He had replied, expressing his thanks for the offer and 
saying that he was not in need of assistance.^ ‘He then asked me’, Felly re¬ 
corded, ‘whether I had any request to make on special business. I assured 
him I had not. . , 

Felly saw Faisal again at 7 a.m. on 7 March. ‘His welcome [was] very cordial. 
It suddenly on seeing him occurred to me that he was a Mason.’ Evidently 
Felly suspected some occult significance in the Amir’s handshake of the previous 
day. He went on to talk to him about the telegraph line which was then 
being constructed in the Gulf, and endeavoured to explain its workings. Faisal 
said that he feared that the coastal Arabs might interfere with it: "Abbas Fasha 
of Egypt had tried to set up a postal service with Najd, but he had had to 
abandon the attempt after the service had been constantly interrupted by 
marauding Bedouin. Changing the subject, Faisal asked whether the British 


^ [I.O.] Eur. MSS. F 126/3, Felly’s Jowrwa/. 

^ It could have been Palgrave who made the offer, either directly or through an inter¬ 
mediary, although Felly—and this is strange—does not comment upon Faisal’s remark 
either here or in his later reports. ^ [I.O.] Eur. MSS. F 126/3, Felly’s 
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Government would aid him materially against his enemies. If, for instance, 
he were to attack the Turks, ‘or to invade some country towards the East', 
would he receive armed assistance from the British ? Felly replied that it was 
unlikely. After some desultory talk about horses, the various breeds that were 
to be found in Arabia, their colours and comparative values, the conversation 
languished. ‘He evidently expected me to refer to the Muskat quarrel'. Felly 
wrote later, ‘and the proposition of the Sultan for me to arbitrate. But I 
deemed it better not to commit myself until Govt, shall have considered my 
[several?] letters on this subject.' Felly returned to his lodgings and sent 
Faisal the presents he had brought with him—‘a good rifle and gun in one 
case, a gold watch, some red horse cloth, a gilt pistol, and a Wilkinson sword 
made to please the Arab taste. It seems the sword was more admired than 
anything else.'^ Mahbub ibn Jauhar called twice during the day to see him, 
and Felly discussed the possibility of buying some horses to take back with 
him. Mahbub suggested that he should remain at Riyadh a few days: it would 
take that long to fetch the horses, and, besides, there was much to talk about. 
Felly, however, was growing uneasy about lingering at the Wahhabi capital: 
there was a palpable air of menace about the place, it seemed to him. He 
told Mahbub, therefore, that it was impossible for him to remain longer: he 
had a rendezvous to keep with a cruiser at ‘Uqair later in the month and he 
would have to leave the next morning. 

That evening Mahbub returned and again tried to persuade him to stay, at 
least until the horses that he had said he wanted to take with him had been 
procured. Felly was coming more and more to dislike the Amir's secretary, as 
much for his peculiar origins (his father had been an Abyssinian slave of the 
late Amir Turki ibn 'Abdullah, and his mother one of Turki's cast-off Georg¬ 
ian wives) as for his insolent manner. His dislike changed to revulsion when 
Mahbub that evening brought up the subject of the slave trade and of the 
British Government's interference with it. He made it clear that Faisal's 
anger with Captain Jones had been caused largely by that officer's seizures of 
Arab vessels engaged in the slave trade, which seizures, Mahbub said, were 
no better than piracy. The Amir, he went on to suggest, would be willing to 
strike a bargain with the British Government over the trade: he would prevent 
the Arabs of the 'Oman coast from interfering with the telegraph line if the 
British Government would exempt the vessels of the Gulf Arabs from search 
and seizure. Felly was disgusted by the suggestion. ‘The whole business stinks 
in the nostrils.' He told Mahbub that he could hardly credit that such a pro¬ 
posal could have originated with Faisal, and he demanded to see the Amir 
again the next day before leaving. 

The following morning, 8 March, Mahbub called at 11 a.m. and tried once 
more to induce Felly to change his mind and remain at Riyadh. Felly replied 
that he was leaving that evening, and he repeated his request to see Faisal 
before he left. His camels had not yet appeared, and when he went to find 

^ Ibid. 
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them a young boy told him that they had been sent away and were some days’ 
distance off. Something like panic now gripped Felly: a conspiracy existed, 
he was convinced, to keep him at Riyadh against his will, and the disappear¬ 
ance of the camels was part of it. Dr. Colvill had been smoking in the house 
and word of it might well have got out, arousing the fanatical prejudices of the 
Wahhabis. Bitterly reproaching Colvill for having placed them all in danger, 
Felly told him and Lieutenant Dawes that they must now tread carefully if 
they were not to arouse the populace of Riyadh further. To ensure that nothing 
incriminating should be found if the Amir’s followers were to search their 
baggage, he hastily tore up the sketch which Dawes had made of the Amir. It 
does not seem to have occurred to him for a moment that Faisal was far from 
being so feeble as to be unable to control his followers, or so foolish as to harm 
the representative of the British Government when he knew the power of that 
government to retaliate. 

In the middle of the afternoon the camels turned up with their drivers: they 
had been taken away in the morning for watering, preparatory to setting out 
on their journey to the coast later in the day. A message from Faisal arrived 
at about the same time, asking Felly to come to see him. When Felly arrived at 
the Amir’s residence he found him in amiable mood. He spoke of his period 
of captivity in Egypt, and he asked Felly to let him know if the inhabitants of 
Qatif and 'Uqair should become implicated in any piracies. He also asked the 
Resident to be sure to keep in touch with him, and said that he would con¬ 
tinue to correspond with him as he had with previous Residents. He then bade 
Felly farewell, saying that he would provide him with an escort to the coast, 
and would write to the governors of Hasa and Qatif instructing them to look 
after him. Felly, for his part, was too nervous to say much about anything to the 
Amir: certainly he made no attempt to refer to Muscat or to the proposal put 
to him by Mahbub the previous evening, even though his wish to verify the 
truth of the proposal had been the ostensible reason for his wanting to see 
Faisal again. On the contrary, he was dominated by his anxiety to be gone. 
Late that afternoon, after quarrelling with his camel-drivers, who thought it 
unreasonable that he should have come such a distance to stay only three days, 
he succeeded, after overcoming their objections by a combination of threats 
and bribes, in getting away from Riyadh. Fointing the camels’ heads east¬ 
wards, he travelled as fast and as far as he could, well into the evening, so as to 
put as many miles as possible between himself and the Wahhabi capital before 
halting for the night. ^ 

The escort promised by Faisal did not appear the next day, or the next, 
which led Felly to suspect that something sinister was afoot. It joined him, 
however, on 11 March, the reason for its non-appearance being that it had had 
difficulty in catching up with him. The presence of the escort did not com¬ 
pletely still Felly’s fears: it always rode at a distance behind his party, its 
leader never held any communication with him, and at night it camped apart. 

* [I.O.] Eur. MSS. F 126/3, Felly’s Journal. 
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It was with a considerable sense of relief that Pelly rode into Hufuf, in the 
Hasa Oasis, on 17 March. A few days later he reached the Gulf coast, where he 
was picked up by the Residency steamer. ^ 

As soon as he reached Bushire, Pelly sent off a telegram to the Government 
of Bombay. ‘The affairs of Muskat in relation to the Wahabees seem to me to 
require careful and prompt consideration. If Govt, still wish me to aid in this 
matter, I would suggest that I be authorized to proceed in “Berenice” to 
Muskat and thence to Bombay.'^ The authorization was given and Pelly left 
Bushire at the close of March. He made a brief call at Muscat and then went 
on to Bombay, where on arrival he gave his superiors his opinion on the state 
of relations between Najd and Muscat, an opinion considerably coloured by 
his recent experiences at Riyadh. His visit to Faisal had convinced him 
that the Amir nursed a bitter hatred for Saiyid Thuwaini and had resolved to 
destroy him. He had taken 'Azzan ibn Qais of Rastaq under his protection, 
and he was demanding an increase in the amount of zakat paid to Riyadh by 
Muscat. It was imperative, therefore, that Thuwaini should be helped, even 
though the Government of India were traditionally averse to interfering in 
disputes on the Arabian mainland. 'Oman, however, was a special case. In¬ 
deed, Pelly argued, there was even a positive obligation upon the Govern¬ 
ment of India to support the Sultan, firstly, because the qaulnamdh of 1798 
stipulated that the friends and enemies of the one state should be the friends 
and enemies of the other, and, secondly, because 'only three or four years ago 
Government imposed on itself the task of arbitrating the internal dissensions 
of the Muskat State, and by their arbitration divided that state into two 
separate Sultanates, thereby essentially weakening it, as well by land as 
by sea\ Apart from this positive obligation, Pelly went on, the British 
Government had an interest in preserving the Sultanate’s independence, 
not least because of the laying of part of the telegraph line recently through 
Muscat territory. If they decided to support Thuwaini against the Wahhabis, 
they might do so, Pelly suggested, by allowing him to blockade the Hasa 
coast, or by remonstrating with Faisal, either directly or through the 
Ottoman Government. Pelly realized that a blockade would disturb the 
peace of the Gulf, but, he said, 'under all the circumstances of the case, 
the Sultan of Muscat would, in my opinion, be justified, as a Maritime 
State, in retaliating an invasion of his land frontier by a blockade of the 
enemy’s coast line’.^ 

Having tendered this advice, and without explaining why he himself had 
failed to remonstrate with Faisal while at Riyadh, particularly as an adjust¬ 
ment of the differences between the Amir and Thuwaini had been one of the 
ostensible reasons for his journey, Pelly left for England on furlough. His 

* Ibid. Felly’s Journal ends with his arrival at Hufuf. 

2 [I.O.] Eur. MSS. F 126/3, Felly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 26 Mar. 1865 (Tel,). 

3 [I.O.] Colins, to Pol. Desp. to Bombay^ vol. 52, Colin, to Dispatch 31 of 16 Qct, 1865, 
Pelly to Gpnne, 8 Apr. 1865 (No, 20 Pol. Dept.), 
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journey had done little to help Thuwaini: on the contrary, it had served only 
to increase Faisal's animosity towards him, and at the same time to persuade 
the Amir that he had nothing to fear from the British if he attacked the 
Sultanate. In August 1865, while Felly was addressing the Royal Geographical 
Society on the valuable results achieved by his visit to Riyadh,^ a Wahhabi 
agent arrived at Muscat with a demand that the annual zakat paid to Faisal 
should be increased to three or four times its normal amount. Thuwaini 
refused to pay such a sum and he was immediately made to regret his refusal. 
A marauding band of Wahhabis from Buraimi, reinforced by tribesmen in 
rebellion against Thuwaini, ravaged eastern 'Oman, captured Sur and looted 
it, killing a British Indian subject, and making off with several others as 
captives. Frere was reluctant to order retaliatory action lest it be interpreted 
by Thuwaini as signifying a readiness to fight his battles for him. Yet Frere 
was also convinced, though for not entirely valid reasons, of the need to 
administer a check to the Wahhabis. . The revival of Wahabi power is 
dangerous and its effects will be widespread,' he observed. 'There have 
been several signs recently of a revival of piracy on Indian coasts. Each 
year the slave trade between East Africa and Arabia increases, chiefly 
by Wahabi vessels. . . He thought that Thuwaini should be told that 
the aggressions of the Wahhabis would not be halted by a 'tame ac- 
quiesence', or by increasing the amount of zakat paid to Riyadh, but only 
by a resolute effort to expel them from 'Oman. To help the Sultan make 
such an effort Frere was willing to lend him money, arms, and even ships, 
but he would not involve the British Government directly with the Wahhabis 
on his behalf.^ 

When Felly returned from leave in October 1865 Frere informed him that 
the Viceroy, Sir John Lawrence, had sanctioned the grant of assistance to 
Thuwaini against the Wahhabis. The senior naval officer at Bombay had been 
asked to send what ships he could spare to the Gulf as soon as possible, and 
Felly was authorized to use them to help effect an arrangement between 
Thuwaini and Faisal, but without getting himself involved in operations on 


* He had been in such a hurry to get to England and make his mark in the public eye— 
as well as to denigrate Palgrave’s achievement—that he did not trouble to write an official 
report of his journey before he left Bombay. The first that the Government of India learned 
of the details of his journey was from the account of his lecture which appeared in the R,G.S, 
Journal^ and they had at length, in Feb. 1866, and again a month later, to order him to submit 
a full report. Felly’s jealousy of Palgrave, as revealed by his correspondence at this time, was 
obsessive. So, too, was his insistence that he, and he alone, should enjoy the distinction of 
having made the journey to Riyadh. When he learned that Dr. Colvill’s brother had sub¬ 
mitted to the secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, for possible publication, a descrip¬ 
tion of the journey which Colvill had written for his brother’s private information, he had the 
manuscript suppressed. Later in the year, when he discovered that Colvill had been the source 
of a brief comment which appeared in a review of Palgrave’s book in the Edinburgh Review, to 
the effect that Felly’s party had gone in some fear for its safety at Riyadh, he was so angered 
by it that he had Colvill removed from his post. (For the correspondence concerned, see 
[I.O.] Eur. MSS. F 126/3.) 

^ [I.O.] Precis of Nefd Affairs, i 8 o^~igo/f, p, 22, Minute by Frere, 9 Oct. 1865, 
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land.^ Pelly left Bombay in the steamer Berenice in the third week of Novem¬ 
ber. He had already made up his mind on a plan of operations before he saw 
Thuwaini at Barqa, on the Batinah coast, on 28 November. ‘The plain fact 
is’, he wrote to Frere from Muscat on 25 November, 

tha^the root and fulcrum of the Wahabee Power over the Sultan of Muskat’s terri¬ 
tories lies in its possession of the central and decisive strategical point Beraimee 
[Buraimi], where the Wahabee Power has established a stronghold, collected its 
force, and whence it overawes the littoral Arabs from Rass-ool-Khaimeh to Abootha- 
bee, while it invades and desolates the Muskat territories. . .. The simple thing to be 
done is to give the Wahabees a thorough defeat in their stronghold. This is to be 
done by the Sultan marching with his troops upon Beraimee from Sohar or some 
other point on the coast line. But simultaneous measures must be taken on the 
Rass-ool-Khaimeh littoral, where one chief is friendly and the rest questionable. 
I propose accordingly to send the ‘Berenice* round to the Rass-ool-Khaimeh coast 
with letters addressed from me to the several chiefs who are doubtful, warning 
them to remain quiet. To the one chief who is friendly and powerful and who is on 
the line of the Wahabee*s communications with his own country [Zaid ibn Khalifah 
of Abu Dhabi], I shall suggest a harassment of the Wahabee rear, and in case of the 
Wahabee being defeated to fall in full force upon the Wahabee retreat and finish 
them .2 \ 

To help Thuwaini to carry out his part of the plan, Pelly recommended that 
he should be given a loan of two lakhs of rupees and two i8-pounder guns. 
He intended himself to accompany Thuwaini part of the way to Buraimi to 
give him heart. ^ 

Lawrence refused to grant the loan but he agreed to send the guns. Pelly 
had meanwhile received a letter from Faisal, replying to a protest which had 
been made by the assistant in charge of the Residency against the attack upon 
the British Indian subjects at Sur, with a demand for compensation for their 
losses and injuries. Faisal said that he had sent orders to his naib at Buraimi 
to release the prisoners taken and restore the plundered property, but he 
made no mention of reparations or of blood-money for the murdered man.^ 
Lawrence, when the Amir’s reply was relayed to him, expressed the view that 
it would be unwise to press the demand for reparations. However, he wanted 
it made clear to Faisal ‘that the Imam of Muscat is our friend and ally, and 
that the British Government, while hoping for a happy settlement of any 
differences which there may now be between the Imam and the Ameer, can¬ 
not regard any encroachment on the Imam’s territory without grave concern’.s 

Pelly saw Thuwaini again at Muscat on 4 December and found him fitting 
out a squadron to blockade Qatif and 'Uqair. He had received an offer of 


' Ibid., and p. 23, Officiating Under-Secy., For. Dept., Govt, of India, to Pol. Secy., 
Bombay, 8 Nov. 1865 (No. 940 For. Dept., Tel.). 

* [I.O.] Eur. MSS. F 126/3, Pelly to Frere, 25 Nov. 1865 (private). 

3 Ibid. ^ [I-O.] Precis of N^d Affairs, p. 23. 

^ [I.O.] Colins, to Pol. Desp. to India, vol. 85, Colin, to Dispatch 61 of 22 Aug. 1866, W. 
Muir (For. Secy., Govt, of India) to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 24 Jan. 1866 (No. 66 For. Dept.), 
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co-operation, he said, from Shaikh Muhammad ibn Khalifah of Bahrain, 
who had called at Muscat recently on his way to Mecca. Thuwaini’s brother, 
Saiyid Turki, would go with the squadron to Qatif, while Thuwaini himself 
remained at Muscat to prepare for an attack upon the Wahhabi garrison at 
Buraimi. Belly decided to accompany the Muscat squadron when it sailed for 
Bahrain in the last week of December. En route he called at the Tnicial Coast 
to inform the shaikhs that there would be no objections to their joining 
Thuwaini in his attack on Buraimi. On 22 December H.M.S. Highflyer left 
Bombay for Muscat, carrying the guns for Thuwaini. The Wahhabi naib at 
Buraimi, aware of what was afoot, tried to head off the impending attack by 
sending tribesmen to raid Saham, a few miles from Sauhar. The raiders con¬ 
centrated upon terrorizing the banians in the town, driving several of them 
into the sea, where one was drowned. The Muscat squadron, with Belly in 
Berenice, had in the interim reached Bahrain, where they found that Muham¬ 
mad ibn Khalifah had gone back on his word to help blockade the Hasa 
ports. Losing heart, Saiyid Turki ordered the Muscat squadron to return 
home, and Belly went with him.^ 

H.M.S. Highflyer had landed the guns for Thuwaini at Sauhar at the end 
of December, and Belly joined her there on 5 January 1866. After learning of 
the attack on Saham, he decided both to give more active support to Thuwaini 
and to demand compensation from Faisal for the injuries done to the British 
Indian subjects at Saham and Sur. On 6 January he asked Captain T. M. S, 
Basley of Highflyer to proceed to Qatif and deliver a letter for transmission to 
Faisal. In it Felly reproached the Amir for his attacks upon "Oman, for his 
refusal to accept British mediation, and for the attacks on Sur and Saham. 
He demanded "a ful land written apology’ for the attacks, the sum of $M.T. 
27,000 as compensation for the injuries to British Indian subjects, and a 
solemn assurance that such outrages would not occur again. Captain Basley 
would wait for seventeen days from the time of delivering the letter at Qatif 
for these demands to be met. 'If at the expiration of 17 days’, Felly added, 
'the required satisfaction is not given by your Highness, the British ships of 
war will destroy the forts on your seaboard, and confiscate your Highness’s 
craft lying there.Felly explained his tactics to Frere in a letter a couple of 
days later. ‘I endeavour to strike without noise, and in such manner as that 
if my blow fail, I may appear not to have struck. These Wahabees want a 
blow right between the eyes and they shall have it. They have been news- 
papered into thinking that even an English officer is afraid of them.’^ 

The decision to bombard rather than blockade had been made by Felly 

^ [I.O.] Precis of Nejd Affairs^ pp. 24-25. 

^ [I.O.] Colins, to Pol. Desp. to India^ vol. 85, Colin, to Dispatch 61 of 22 Aug. i866, Pelly 
to Faisal, 6 Jan. 1866, enclosed in Pelly to Gonne, 16 Jan. 1866 (No. 3 Pol. Dept,). 

3 [I.O.] Eur. MSS. F 126/3, Pelly to Frere, Muscat, 8 Jan. 1866 (private). This last remark 
was presumably a reference’ to the numerous reviews appearing at this time of Pal grave’s 
book, though how these could have reached the Wahhabis’ ears and coloured their view of 
English officers it is difficult to see. A more likely source was Pelly’s own behaviour at Riyadh 
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after consultation with Pasley. The naval officer had told him that Highflyer 
would have to be out of the Gulf by the end of February, and that if Pelly 
had no alternative means of maintaining the blockade it would be unwise to 
commence it. Pelly accepted the advice and left it to Pasley to act as he saw 
fit.^ Highflyer left Sauhar on 6 January and arrived off Bahrain on the 13th. 
The letter for Faisal was sent off by local boat to Qatif, and Highflyer sailed 
for Abu Dhabi to cruise along the Trucial Coast. On 8 January a report had 
reached Pelly that Faisal was dead, and on the 20th its accuracy was confirmed. 
The news did not cause him to alter his plans. On 23 January he met Pasley 
at Elphinstone's Inlet, and told him to proceed with the arrangements already 
made. He himself could not accompany Pasley on his return trip up the Gulf 
as developments at Sur, Buraimi, and Bandar 'Abbas required him to stay 
near Thuwaini. Pasley sailed on 28 January and arrived off Qatif two days 
later. There was no letter awaiting him from Riyadh, nor any money. The 
governor of the port advised him to wait another twelve days for an answer, 
but Pasley refused to do so. On 2 February he sent Highflyer'^ boats into Qatif 
harbour where they destroyed a dhow and a small fort commanding the 
channel. The next day the boats tried to storm the fort on Dammam Island, 
off Qatif. The attack was a failure, three men were killed, and two officers and 
one man were wounded. Pasley shelled the fort on the 4th, but shoals and 
reefs prevented Highflyer from getting close enough for the shells to do any 
damage. 

Pelly received the news of the failure at Dammam with dismay. A demon¬ 
stration of strength, he felt, was needed quickly to offset it, and casting about 
him for a target he found one in the Janabah tribe of Ja'alan. The Janabah 
were Wahhabi adherents, they were notorious pirates and slave traders (in 
1861 they had conspired with other slave dealers at Zanzibar to murder 
the British Political Agent there), and they had taken part in the raid on 
Sur. While Highflyer was in the upper Gulf, Pelly had preferred upon them a 
demand for the sum of $M.T. 27,000 as compensation for their attacks on 
British Indian subjects at Sur. They had failed to meet the demand, so Pelly 
now decided to teach them a lesson. On ii February he arrived off Sur with 
Highflyer and told the Janabah shaikhs that he intended to bombard the town. 
They begged to be allowed to delay payment of the money demanded until the 
spring, when their dhows would return from the Red Sea, but Pelly refused 
to listen to them. At i p.m. Highflyer opened fire on the forts and reduced 
them to ruins. At daybreak the next morning her boats destroyed the craft 
moored in Sur creek.^ From Sur, Pelly returned to Malcolm's Inlet, where he 
had been using the telegraph station as his temporary headquarters. On 
19 February word reached him that Thuwaini was dead, stabbed while he 


^ [I.O.] Colins, to Pol. Desp. to India, vol. 85, Colin, to Dispatch 61 of 22 Aug. 1866, Pelly 
to Pasley, 5 Jan. 1866, and Pasley to Pelly, 6 Jan. 1866. 

2 Same collection, Pasley to Pelly, 9 Feb. 1866. 

^ Same collection, Pelly to Gonne, 12 Feb. 1866. 
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slept, in the citadel at Sauhar, by his own son, Salim, with the aid of a Wah¬ 
habi accomplice, Saif ibn Sulaiman al-Bishari, on the night of 13 February. 

Thuwaini’s murder seems to have been the product of a curious three- 
cornered conspiracy, the participants in which were some discontented mem¬ 
bers of the AI Bu Sa'id led by Salim ibn Thuwaini, certain of the Ibadi 
mutawtah led by Sa'id ibn Khalfan al-Khalili of the Bani Ruwaihah and 
supported by 'Azzan ibn Qais of Rastaq, and the Wahhabi naib at Buraimi, 
Turki ibn Ahmad al-Sudairi. Salim’s party was opposed to the projected attack 
upon the oasis, but whether from motives of prudence or, in the case of Salim 
himself, because of some furtive understanding with the Wahhabis regarding 
his own future, it is difficult to say. 'Azzan ibn Qais and the mutawwa leader, 
al-Khalili, were principally inspired by a desire to deal a blow at the ruling 
house, and thereby pave the way for the introduction of a strict religious 
regime in 'Oman. The Wahhabis’ involvement was self-explanatory. It might 
also have been designed to place upon the throne of Muscat someone more 
subservient to the wishes of Riyadh than Thuwaini, and it was not unlikely 
that the new Wahhabi Amir, 'Abdullah ibn Faisal, knew of the plot and had 
even set it in motion.^ Thuwaini had not been unaware of the danger in which 
his life stood, and he had several times been on the point of yielding to the 
advice of his closest councillors and appeasing the factions hostile to him by 
abandoning the expedition. But he had believed himself bound, in honour as 
well as in interest, by the undertakings which he had given Felly, although 
Felly gave little practical help in return, either by acting with effect at Dam¬ 
mam or by persuading the Trucial Shaikhs to join in the attack on Buraimi.^ 
Even the guns which were supplied to Thuwaini proved of little use: they 
were too heavy to be moved from the spot where they had been landed, and 
even if it had been possible to move them, Thuwaini had no gunners to work 
them. 

Hard on the heels of the news of Thuwaini’s death came a letter for Felly 
from Salim, announcing his accession to the Sultanate and adding that he 
had imprisoned his uncle, Turki, in the fort at Sauhar. Felly sailed im- 


^ Pelly reported in July r866, after a meeting with Abu *Isa, Palgrave’s former companion 
in Najd: ‘Aboo Esau further remarked that a year before the murder of Syud Thoweynee 
Ameer Abdoollah remarked to a chief of the Motar [Mutair] tribe whether he ever thought a 
son would have the courage to kill his father. Abdoollah was at the time reading a letter and 
smiling over its contents, and that afterwards, when the murder had taken place, he recalled 
to the Motar Chief his former question, and told him that the letter had given him informa¬ 
tion of the intended murder. Aboo Esau further said that the main object of the Wahhabees 
in attacking Muscat was to bring on the murder of Syud Thoweynee and place in his stead 
a man like Syud Salim, subservient to Wahhabee interests.* ([I.O.] India For. Proc. (Po/.), 
Range 437, vol. 68, Aug. 1866, no. 174, Pelly to Gonne, 9 July 1866 (No. 80).) For the con¬ 
spiracy and the murder, see [I.O.] Colins, to Pol. Desp. to India^ vol. 85, Colin, to Dispatch 
61 of 22 Aug. 1866, Pelly to Gonne, Malcolm’s Inlet, 14 Mar. 1866 (No. 17 Pol. Dept.), 
enclosing G. Rozario (Acting Pol. Agent, Muscat) to Pelly, i and 10 Mar. 1866, and Hajji 
Ahmad {wali of Muscat) to Pelly, 14 Shawwal 1282/2 Mar. 1866. 

* This was the view expressed three years later by Arnold Kemball. (See [I.O.] Eur. MSS. 
(Argyll Papers), Memo, by Kemball, 14 Dec. 1868.) 
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mediately for Sauhar in the Residency steamer —Highflyer was by this time 
on her way back to Bombay—arriving there on 21 February. Salim, he found, 
had taken himself off to Muscat, leaving orders for Turki to be disposed of. 
Felly demanded and obtained his release from the wali of Sauhar and took 
him on board the steamer. He then sailed for Muscat. The capital was in an 
uproar when he arrived. 'Azzan ibn Qais and Sa'id ibn Khalfan al-Khalili had 
come down from the hills with large followings, and Salim alternately swag¬ 
gered and cowered before them, surrounded by a swarm of tribesmen from 
every part of 'Oman. The acting Political Agent told Felly that he believed 
that Salim would be used by 'Azzan and al-Khalili for as long as it suited 
them, and that he would then be deposed in favour of one or the other of 
them, who would probably be elected Imam. Fearing for the safety of the 
Christians in the town, Felly took them on board the steamer. He also em¬ 
barked the property of the Indian residents, most of whom had already taken 
refuge on craft lying in the harbour. On the fifth day after his arrival Felly 
got wind of a plot to surprise and board the Residency steamer during the 
night. To wait any longer, he decided, would be to invite trouble, so he 
got up steam and sailed for Malcolm’s Inlet. From there he telegraphed to 
Bombay, advising the Governor-in-Council that, until things settled down in 
'Oman, the British Government ‘should withdraw, as much as possible, from 
Maskat affairs and Maskat defensive and offensive alliances’.^ 

On nearly every count Felly’s intervention in the Wahhabi-Muscat quarrel 
had been a failure. The rescue of Turki ibn Sa'id and the bombardment of 
Sur were poor compensations for the loss of reputation at Dammam and the 
murder of Thuwaini. While Felly cannot be blamed for preferring the de¬ 
mand for compensation upon Faisal—the Viceroy’s decision not to press the 
Amir on this score was not taken until late January, and it was not conveyed 
to Felly until February—he is open to criticism for not having allowed suffi¬ 
cient time for a reply to be received from Riyadh, especially after he had 
learned of Faisal’s death. Two weeks after the bombardment of Dammam 
letters arrived for Felly from the new Amir, 'Abdullah ibn Faisal, which had 
been sent from Riyadh on 28 January. In them 'Abdullah accepted Felly’s 
mediation in his quarrel with Muscat, and promised to try to recover the 
property plundered from the British Indian subjects at Sur.^ Felly is also 
open to criticism for not having accompanied Highflyer to Dammam, where, 
as the senior Royal Navy officer at Bombay afterwards complained, the 
absence of anyone on board with knowledge of local conditions had been 
partly responsible for the ill-success of the operations. ^ 

Frere refused to acknowledge that there were any grounds for this par¬ 
ticular complaint, or, indeed, for criticism of any aspect of Felly’s conduct. 

^ Felly to Gonne, 14 Mar. 1866 (No. 17 Pol. Dept.), above. 

^ [I.O.] Colins, to Pol. Desp, to India, voL 85, Colin, to Dispatch 61 of 22 Aug. 1866, Felly 
to Pol, Secy., Bombay, 20 Feb. 1866 (Tel.). 

3 Same series, volume, and collection, Commodore C. J. Hillyer to Gov.-in-Council, 
Bombay, 20 Feb. 1866, 
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‘Colonel Felly’, he wrote to the Secretary of State, ‘appears to have conducted 
himself, under circumstances of great personal peril and difficulty, with re¬ 
markable coolness, judgement and courage. . . P This was not the opinion 
of the Viceroy, Lawrence. He expressed considerable irritation with Felly for 
having turned his mission of inquiry into a rupture with the Wahhabis, and 
for having tried to justify it on the basis of the 1798 qaulnamah, when he 
should have known that its inapplicability to Muscat’s quarrels with her 
neighbours had been determined as far back as 1834. Lawrence agreed with 
the senior Royal Navy officer at Bombay that Felly should have gone with 
Highflyer to Dammam, and he believed, also, that Felly had not allowed the 
Wahhabi Amir enough time in which to reply to his demands. 

Neither Frere nor Felly was prepared to admit the justice of the Viceroy’s 
criticism. Felly had decided to go on to Bombay after leaving Muscat so as to 
be able to acquaint Frere personally with what had happened since Novem¬ 
ber. When he learned what Lawrence had had to say about his conduct he 
wasted few words in replying to it. His orders, he said, had empowered him 
to act as well as to inquire. The qaulnamah of 1798 had to be read in the light 
of the circumstances now prevailing. The Resident in the Gulf did not always 
accompany cruisers on punitive missions, and in the past he had rarely done 
so. He had allowed sufficient time for a reply to be received from Riyadh. 
Moreover, it was not the place of the senior Royal Navy officer at Bombay to 
pass judgement upon his actions or decisions. T am the best judge ... as to 
where I ought to be and what I ought to do.’ His whole record as Resident, 
Felly went on, bore witness to his ability and judgement, and he knew the 
Gulf tribes better than anyone else, ‘having passed single-handed through 
more warlike and fanatical tribes than any European now living’.^ 

Felly’s conviction of his own uniqueness was shared by Frere, who wrote 
privately to Lawrence, ‘Colonel Felly is, I believe, the first Resident who ever 
stirred from Bushire except on a holiday trip.’ In Frere’s opinion. Felly had 
been fully justified in not going to Dammam, because he had had to stay at 
Thuwaini’s side in case the Wahhabis made another attack. Felly had been 
equally justified, Frere said, in fixing a time limit for the Wahhabi Amir’s 
reply, as events had since proved; for whereas his offer to mediate the pre¬ 
vious September had been treated with ‘contemptuous silence’, the reply 
received after the bombardment of Dammam was of a very different kind. 
‘The Ameer,’ Frere asserted, ‘or whoever writes in his name, clearly thought 
it best to knuckle down.’^ Frere also brushed aside Lawrence’s observation 
that the validity of the qaulnamah of 1798 had been decided, once and for all, 
in 1834. As Felly had said, circumstances had changed since 1834. British 

* [I.O.] Colins, to Pol. Desp. tolndiay vol. 85, Colin, to Dispatch 61 of 22 Aug., 1866, Gov.- 
in-Council, Bombay, to Secy, of State, 28 Mar. 1866 (No. 14 Pol. Dept.). 

2 [I.O.] Colins, to Pol. Desp. to India, vol. 88, Colin, to Dispatch 37 of 28 Feb. 1867, Pelly 
to Gonne, Bombay, 25 Mar. 1866. 

^ [I.O.] Home Coiresp. {Sec.), vol, 62, Frere to Lawrence, 23 Mar. 1866, quoted in Memo, 
by Frere, 15 July 1868. (See below, p. 662.) 
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trade with the Gulf had grown by leaps and bounds, and Britain had become 
closely involved in the affairs of the Arabian mainland. She could no more 
disregard what the Wahhabis were doing in ‘Oman than she could ignore 
what the French might do in Belgium. ‘We should hardly act thus in Belgium, 
if a French invading General were to fine and murder our merchants.’^ 

If Frere was saying that the British Government had both an obligation 
and an interest, after the Canning Award, to preserve the Sultanate and A 1 
Bu Sa‘id rule, then he had justifiable grounds for saying so. His reason for 
arguing along these lines, however, was less to justify a policy of involvement 
in ‘Oman’s affairs—after all, he had argued in exactly the opposite sense only 
a few months earlier—than to exculpate Felly from charges of rashness and 
incompetence. In pursuit of this goal he chose to ignore both that the aboli¬ 
tion of the Indian Navy had made it necessary for an officer with local know¬ 
ledge to be on board a cruiser visiting the Gulf, and that Felly’s reason for 
not going to Dammam, viz. that he should be near Thuwaini in case of 
danger, had not saved the Sultan from assassination. Frere also overlooked 
the most vital factor in determining whether or not Felly had allowed suffi¬ 
cient time for a reply to be received from Riyadh, viz. Faisal’s death and 
'Abdullah’s accession. None of these points was overlooked by Lawrence, 
who declined to withdraw or lessen his censure of Felly, least of all on the 
grounds which Frere had advanced. ‘. . . I should advise that we interfere as 
little as may be practicable in the affairs of the Arab tribes on the sea-board, 
and, of course, still less with those of the tribes in the interior of the country,’ 
he wrote to Frere in April 1866. ‘I would be slow to take up the cause of 
natives of India or their descendants, who call themselves British subjects, 
for injuries received in the country, and where I did so, I would confine that 
interference, as a rule, to remonstrance.’^ To this Frere replied with some 
heat, and with some justice, ‘The policy of non-interference which you des¬ 
cribe might have been a very convenient one two generations ago, as it would 
have been in China or Japan, in Turkey or Egypt. But for the last 45 years at 
least our policy, from Bahrein to Ras-el-Had, has been one of active inter¬ 
ference, and avowed assumption of the duty and responsibility of protecting 
general commerce. 

There the argument rested, though the ill feeling which it and other quar¬ 
rels engendered between Frere and Lawrence festered for some years after¬ 
wards, and that ill feeling, in turn, affected not only the stand which Frere 
was to take on Gulf affairs after his appointment to the India Council later in 
1866, but also his response to any criticism of Felly which the Indian authori¬ 
ties might make. The unpleasant nature of the spirit of insubordination which 

^ Ibid. 

^ [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec,)y vol. 62, Lawrence to Frere, 21 Apr. 1866, quoted in Frere’s 
memo, of 15 July 1868. See also [I.O.] Colins, to PoL Desp. to India^ vol. 88, Colin, to Dis¬ 
patch 37 of 28 Feb. 1867, Muir to Pol. Secy., Bombay, Simla, 23 May 1866, and J. W. S. 
Wyllie (Under-Secy., For. Dept.) to Pol. Secy., Bombay, Simla, 24 Nov. 1866. 

^ Frere to Lawrence, 29 Apr. 1866, quoted in his memo, of 15 July 1868. 
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Frere helped foster in Felly at this period may be gauged from a comment 
which the latter made in a letter to Frere in May 1866, reporting that he had 
completed his official account of his visit to Riyadh, as instructed by the 
Viceroy. ‘I have gone over the Riyath report. It is awful long-winded, but 
not so bad as I thought. It has the merit of being true and is so dry and big 
that if my friend at Simla swallow it there is hope of his being choked.'^ 

Felly returned to Bushire in April to meet the envoys which * Abdullah ibn 
Faisal had promised in his letter of 28 January to send to him. At the time 
'Abdullah had written: ‘As regards Muscat, you as well as others know that 
they are our subjects and has given tribute (zukat) to our ancestors for 
years past. You are also aware of the Treaty that existed of old, and still 
exists, between us and your Government, that the people of the land should 
be our subjects, and that you should not interfere with them on any account 
whatsoever; and that the Government of the sea should rest with you. But 
if your views have changed, and you have adopted another policy to what you 
had before, it will be an affair requiring consultation, and must rest with the 
Elders of the tribes. . . Felly was less interested in the Amir’s claims to 
authority over Muscat than he was in securing an assurance from him that 
there would be no repetition of the attacks of the previous year. He told this 
to 'Abdullah’s envoys when they arrived at Bushire on 21 April. The prin¬ 
cipal envoy. Shaikh Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah ibn Mani', replied by giving 
Felly a written declaration, which read: T assure the Resident in the Fersian 
Gulf on the part of the Imaum Abdullah bin Fysul that he will not injure or 
attack the territories of the Arab tribes in alliance with the British Govern¬ 
ment, specially on the Kingdom of Muscat, further than in receiving the 
zukat that has been customary of old.’ The declaration also requested Felly 
to be ‘the medium of friendship’ between the Amir and the British Govern¬ 
ment, and it guaranteed the security of British subjects residing in territories 
under 'Abdullah’s authority.^ Felly telegraphed the declaration to Bombay 
for approval, and it was relayed from there to Simla. The Government of 
India accepted it on condition that they were not involved in any guarantee 
of the payment of the zakat from Muscat. They said that Felly might mediate 
to effect a settlement between Muscat and Riyadh, but he was not to conclude 
any agreement before its terms had been scrutinized byf the Government of 
India and approved by the India Office.^ 

Felly conveyed these conditions to the Wahhabi envoys at the beginning 
of May, and he also asked them what 'Abdullah had meant when he said that 
a treaty had long existed between the Amirate of Najd and the British Govern- 

* [I.O.] Eur. MSS. F 126/3. Felly to Frere, 12 May 1866 (private). 

2 [I.O.] India For. Proc. (Pol.)y Range 437, vol. 67, June 1866, no. 63, ^Abdullah to Felly, 
10 Ramadan 1282/28 Jan. 1866., 

^ [I.O.] Colins, to Pol. Desp. to India^ vol. 85, Colin, to Dispatch 61 of 22 Aug. 1866, Felly 
to Gonne, 23 Apr. 1866 (No. 42 Pol. Dept.), enclosing declaration, dated 5 DhuU-Hijjah 
1282/21 Apr. 1866. The declaration is reprinted in Aitchison, Treaties^ x. n6. See also, Kelly, 
Eastern Arabian Frontiers^ pp. 84-85. ^ [I.O.] Precis of Nejd Affairs^ p. 30, 
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merit. The envoys told him that hhe Wahhabee Ameers had from time to time 
received friendly letters from the British Authorities, and . . . the Wahha¬ 
bee Government consider a friendly letter to be synonymous with a Treaty 
Agreement’.^ At the end of their discussions Felly gave the envoys a letter for 
'Abdullah, in which he informed him of the Government of Indians decision 
on the question of the payment of the zakat from Muscat. Tf difficulties 
should hereafter arise as to the payment to be made to you by Muscat’, Felly 
wrote, 'the English Government do not wish to interfere or become guarantee 
in a matter which concerns you and the Sultan. But the English Government 
would not object to my using my good offices in arranging the details of an 
agreement. . . Felly also felt obliged to reply to a remark contained in 
'Abdullah’s letter of 28 January to the effect that 'all Mahomedan Arabs of the 
people of Irak, Yemen, and Omman . . . may join and help to keep away from 
the religion of the Mahomedans that which is going to happen to it’. As Felly 
did not understand exactly what this meant, he merely said in reply: 'The 
religion of the Wahhabees lies between themselves, their Imaum, and their 
God, and the English Government have no wish to interfere therein.’ 

It was only later that Felly learned from Abu 'Isa, Falgrave’s companion, 
that 'Abdullah was probably referring to rumours that Falgrave would be 
returning to carry out his supposed plan to overturn the Wahhabi state. 
Highflyer'^ demonstration at Dammam, it seemed, had been interpreted as 
signifying the opening of his campaign. What lent the story further colour was 
Felly’s discovery that Abu 'Isa ('a man suspected by his Government, shun¬ 
ned by the wary and reputable’) was plotting with 'Abdullah’s brother, Sa'ud, 
to overthrow the Amir.^ In fact, 'Abdullah had been sufficiently disturbed by 
the rumours of Falgrave’s return and by Highflyer's action at Dammam to 
send an envoy to Baghdad, at the same time as he sent his envoys to Bushire, 
to complain to the vali there about the attack on Dammam, and to ask him to 
intervene to prevent any further attacks by British warships. No mention of 
this mission was made by the envoys to Felly, although they did tell him that 
they and their master considered themselves subjects of the Forte .4 

# # * 

An uneasy coalition of forces now ruled 'Oman. Salim ibh Thuwaini, the 
parricide and nominal Sultan, had little personal following outside those 

* [I.O.] India For. Proc. (Po/.), Range 437, voL 67, June 1866, Pelly to Gonne, 4 May 1866 
(No. 48 Pol. Dept.). 

^ Same consultation, Pelly to 'Abdullah, 18 Dhu’l-Hijjah 1282/4 May 1866. 

2 [I.O.] India For. Proc. (Po/.), Range 437, vol. 68, July 1866, no. 109, Pelly to Gonne, 
20 May 1866 (No. 63 Pol. Dept.), and Aug. 1866, no. 174, Pelly to Gonne, 9 July 1866 (No. 80 
Pol. Dept.). Pelly*s meetings with Abu *Isa at Bushire in April and July 1866 took place as a 
result of a request made to him by Henry Layard, at that time under-secretary at the Foreign 
Office, before he returned from leave in Oct. 1865, to find out all that he could about Palgrave's 
travels. 

4 [I.O.] Colins, to Pol. Desp. to India^ vol. 85, Colin, to Dispatch 37 of 28 Feb. 1867, Kem- 
ball (Consul-General, Baghdad) to Lord Lyons (H.B.M. Ambass., Constantinople), 18 Apr. 
1866 (No. is); and Pelly to Gonne, 23 Apr. 1866 (No. 42 Pol. Dept.), above. 
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members of the A1 Bu Sahd who had thrown in their lot with him. He de¬ 
pended for his authority at Muscat upon the mutawi ah^ who were vigorously 
castigating the inhabitants of the capital* for their adherence to lax and foreign 
ways, and forcing them into a rigid observance of Ibadi precepts. The supreme 
bigot among them was Sahd ibn Khalfan al-Khalili, whose ambition it was 
to secure a return to theocratic rule in 'Oman, preferably with himself as 
Imam. ^ Outside Muscat, the dominant figure was 'Azzan ibn Qais of Rastaq, 
who had the backing of several of the more powerful tribes. More significant 
still, he had the support of Turki ibn Ahmad al-Sudairi, the Wahhabi naib 
at Buraimi. These circumstances, together with the manner of Salim's acces¬ 
sion, presented the British authorities in India with a problem in deciding 
whether or not to recognize him as Sultan. He had applied for recognition 
shortly after assuming power, but Frere was strongly opposed to granting it. 
‘It is difficult to imagine circumstances under which it would be consistent 
with the honor of the British Government to acknowledge as a friendly 
sovereign one unable to clear himself from such strong suspicion of such a 
crime [as parricide].'^ Lawrence shared Frere’s abhorrence of Salim’s crime, 
but he took a less uncompromising view of the possibility of recognizing him. 
If Salim succeeded in consolidating his rule in 'Oman, he told Frere in April 
1866, it would be difficult to avoid recognizing him. He proposed, for the time 
being, to register his disapproval of Salim’s conduct by refraining from making 
the customary professions of friendship to the occupant of the throne of 
Muscat, and by withdrawing to a position of ‘mere diplomatic courtesy to¬ 
wards the State’. Official relations would be maintained with the de facto 
government, but no European officer would be stationed at Muscat lest his 
presence be construed as a mark of approval of the new regime. ^ 

Two factors shortly supervened to complicate British relations with Salim 
even further. The first was the announcement by the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
Majid ibn Sa'id, in August 1866 that he would not pay to a parricide the 
subsidy provided for in the Canning Award. The second was a statement by 
the Prince-Governor of Fars towards the close of the year that Saiyid Salim 
could not legally continue the lease of Bandar 'Abbas, which had been granted 
to his grandfather, Saiyid Sa'id, and renewed to his father. The first difficulty 
was resolved in September 1867, after the Viceroy had decided, the previous 
September, that Salim seemed to have established himself securely enough to 
be recognized as Sultan. To overcome Majid’s objections to treating with his 
nephew, and at the same time to hold him to his obligations under the terms 
of the Canning Award, Lawrence agreed to allow him to pay the subsidy 

^ He failed, in the event, to secure election, but his grandson, Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah 
al-Khalili, was elected Imam by some of the inland tribes in 1920, and he continued to hold 
the office until his death in 1954. 

^ [I.O.] Colins, to Pol. Desp. to India^ vol. 85, Colin, to Dispatch 61 of 22 Aug. 1866, Gov.- 
in-Council to Secy, of State, Bombay Castle, 28 Mar. 1866 (No. 14 Pol. Dept.). 

3 Same series, volume, and collection, Wyllie to Pol. Secy., Bombay, ii Apr. i866 (No 
346 For. Dept., Pol.). 
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through the medium of the Political Agency at Muscat.^ Persia’s objections 
to Salim’s lease of Bandar "Abbas were more difficult to overcome. The most 
that Pelly could obtain, through correspondence and a personal interview with 
the Prince of Shiraz in the summer of 1867, was an indication that the lease 
might be renewed at an increased rental. Salim himself had little time to give 
to the question, as he was preoccupied in the latter half of 1867 with fending 
off a bid by his uncle, Saiyid Turki, to oust him from Muscat. 

After his rescue by Pelly at Sauhar in 1866 Turki had resided successively 
at Bushire, at Bandar 'Abbas, and on the Trucial Coast, gathering money and 
arms for an attack on Salim. In mid-summer 1867 he landed on the south¬ 
eastern coast of 'Oman and moved into Ja'alan, supported by the Bani Bu 
Hasan and A 1 Hajariyin tribes. Advancing up the Wadi Batha' into the 
Sharqiyah, he was halted at Badiya by the A 1 Hirth, the most powerful tribe 
of the Sharqiyah. After a certain amount of argument, the tamimah of the 
Hirth, Salih ibn 'Ali, persuaded Turki to wait at Badiya while he went to 
Muscat to try to arrange an accommodation with Salim. Muscat by this time 
was full of alarms about Turki’s progress, and the Political Agent, Captain 
George Atkinson, sent a telegram to Bombay at the beginning of August, 
recommending that Turki should be officially warned not to attack the capital 
or any of the seaports under pain of naval bombardment. The advice was 
accepted, and when, in the second week of August, Salih ibn 'Ali and the other 
chiefs of the Hirth arrived at Muscat, Atkinson cautioned them against chang¬ 
ing sides and supporting Turki. Pelly, who was at Shiraz at the time, dis¬ 
cussing the Bandar 'Abbas question, was not sure that Atkinson had acted 
wisely. Not only did he think it better to adopt a ‘wait and see’ attitude, but he 
considered Turki to be a better potential ruler of 'Oman than Salim, who, he 
thought, was ‘weak-minded, ignorant, [and] imbued with fanatical ideas and 
ambitions’.^ 

Turki never awaited the outcome of Salih ibn 'Ali’s mediation—he mis¬ 
trusted his motives, and not without reason—but resumed his advance in 
mid-August. At the close of the month he was twenty miles fronf Muscat 
with a force variously estimated at 600 and 2,000 strong. Salim was petrified 
with fear. ‘Anything like the abject terror I observed in Plis Highness’s Council 
when I visited him’, Atkinson reported, ‘. . . I had never before witnessed,’^ 
The Political Agent was in a dilemma. He had been empowered to threaten 
Turki with naval bombardment if he attacked Muscat or any of the seaports, 
and with non-recognition if he overthrew Salim. But Turki’s following was 
increasing every day, the Hinawi tribes, in the main, coming to his support, 
while the Ghafiri aligned themselves with Salim. Turki himself, when Atkin¬ 
son warned him of the possible consequences of his present course of action. 


* See Coupland, Exploitation of E. Africa, pp. 72^3. 

^ [I.O.] Colins, to Pol. Desp. to Bombay, vol. 65, Colin, to Dispatch 94 of 22 Nov. 1867, 
Pelly to Gonne, 13 Aug. 1867 (No. 95 Pol. Dept.). 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Atkinson to Pelly, 7 Sept. 1867. 
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politely but firmly replied that necessity compelled him to act contrary to the 
British Government’s wishes. On the night of 30 August he surprised Matrah 
and took it. The passes to Muscat were occupied on 4 September. On the 5th 
Felly arrived from Bushire in the mail steamer, and later that day H.M.S. 
Octavia arrived from Bombay. Her presence enabled Felly to address a note 
to Turki, threatening him with bombardment if he did not surrender. The 
following morning Turki came on board Octavia and gave himself up. On 
10 September the Resident drafted a deed binding Turki to reside outside the 
Sultanate and Salim to pay him a pension of |M.T. 600 per mensem from 
the Zanzibar Subsidy so long as he remained in British India or wherever 
the British Government might stipulate. Turki and Salim both signed the 
deed that day, and shortly afterwards Turki sailed for Bombay on the mail 
steamer.^ 

In compelling Turki to withdraw from "Oman Felly had acted greatly 
against his own inclinations, especially as he believed that Salim was strongly 
under Wahhabi influence. The belief was a mistaken one, but it is difficult, all 
the same, to understand why the Government of India supported Salim so 
forcefully. It may be that, having recognized him without a great deal of 
thought, and being then on the verge of overcoming the Sultan of Zanzibar’s 
reluctance to pay the subsidy to him, they thought it better to live with the 
devil they knew than to risk complicating matters by allowing yet another 
change of ruler to occur at Muscat. If so, they had made a bad choice in their 
man. Barely had Felly saved both his life and his throne than Salim brazenly 
asked him to forbid British subjects at Muscat to sell tobacco or to smoke in 
public, since smoking, he said piously, offended against his religion. Felly 
refused to issue any such prohibition, and he warned Salim not to try to 
institute any oppressive measures of this nature against British residents at 
Muscat.^ 

The incident passed without comment in India, but it provoked some acid 
remarks at the India Office, where Salim was already regarded with distaste. 

. It is difficult not to regret the necessity, or rather thp expediency, of 
supporting such an arrant coward,’ Herman Merivale, the permanent under¬ 
secretary, remarked when he read Felly’s account of the events of August and 
September.3 Frere, who was now on the India Council after retiring from 
the governorship of Bombay, was more scathing. T do not pretend to under¬ 
stand the policy of the Government of India with regard to Muscat,’ he 
remarked in a minute on the subject, ‘but our position there seems to me the 
reverse of creditable. We have actively supported this parricide bigot against 
the domestic rebellion which was the natural consequence of, and should 
have been the appropriate punishment of, his crime; and the first use he makes 

^ [I.O.] Colins, to Pol. Desp. to Bombay^ vol. 65, Colin, to Dispatch 94 of 22 Nov, 1867, 
Pelly to Gonne, 10 Sept. 1867 (No. 114 Pol. Dept.). 

^ Same series, vol. 66, Colin, to Dispatch i of 16 Jan. 1868, Pelly to Gonne, 24 Sept. 1867. 

3 [I.O.] Pol. Desp. to Bombay, vol. 9, Draft Dispatch 94 of 23 Nov. 1867, Minute by Meri¬ 
vale, 28 Oct. 1867. 
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of our protection is to ask our representative to enforce a prohibition against 
smoking. ... I should think that the Sultan's request must have been an 
experiment to see how far he could go with these unaccountable foreigners.'’^ 
Merivale saw a further inconsistency in the tobacco question. If Salim, he 
said, had not forbidden smoking in the streets to his own subjects, then his 
application to Pelly to forbid British subjects to do so was ‘absurd'. If he had 
forbidden smoking to his own subjects, then, Merivale asked, ‘by what right, 
or on what ground, does Colonel Pelly interfere to ensure this exceptional 
privilege for British subjects? There can be only one—that the Sultan of 
Muskat is a sham, and we mean to be really masters there. Be it so. But I have 
seen so very much evil arise from keeping up shams of this kind, instead of 
acting on a plain and declared policy, that I cannot help look with some fear 
on a near instance of it.'^ 

A plain and declared policy towards Muscat, or towards the Gulf as 
a whole, for that matter, had not been much in evidence since the death 
of Saiyid Sahd and the end of the Company's rule, and several more 
years of confusion were to elapse before even the lineaments of one 
appeared. The need for a revision of policy had been recognized at the 
India Office for some time past, and in the summer of 1868 an attempt was 
made to begin such a revision, although the rapid passage of events from that 
date onwards was to render the process increasingly difficult and drawn- 
out. The policy discussions initiated in 1868 revolved around three inter¬ 
related questions: the resumption of the lease of Bandar "Abbas to Muscat, 
the provision of a naval force for the Gulf, and the Zanzibar Subsidy. 
These, in turn, were to be complicated, before the year was out, by the 
revival of the Anglo-Persian controversy over Bahrain, by a further change 
of regime at Muscat, and by the reopening of the campaign against the East 
African slave trade. 

Salim ibn Thuwaini felt confident enough of his position in "Oman by the 
spring of 1868 to take the offensive against the Persians over Bandar "Abbas. 
Pelly, on his visit to Shiraz the previous summer, had been told by the Prince- 
Governor that the Muscat lease was considered to have lapsed with the death 
of Thuwaini, since it had been granted only to Saiyid Sa"id and his sons. The 
Shah was reluctant, moreover, to renew the lease to Salim, whom he looked 
upon with loathing because of his crime. Salim tried to induce the Shah to 
change his mind by blockading Bandar "Abbas in the spring of 1868. The Shah 
responded by appealing to the British Minister at Tehran, Charles Alison, 
for British naval protection, and suggesting that the Government of India 
might mediate in the dispute. He also spoke to Alison of his desire to have a 
steam flotilla of his own in the Gulf, so as to avoid being reduced to helpless¬ 
ness when faced by threats such as that now being made by Salim, and he 
asked the envoy whether he thought the British Government would consent 

‘ Same series, voL lo, Draft Dispatch i of i6 Jan. 1868, Minute by Frere, ii Dec. 1867. 

^ Same series, volume, and draft, Minute by Merivale, 6 Dec. 1867. 
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to his recruiting British naval officers to command the flotilla.^ Neither the 
Government of India nor the India Office had much desire to intervene in the 
dispute, primarily because they saw in it the seeds of another contretemps over 
the limits of Persian jurisdiction in the Gulf region, like the recent one over 
Makran. Furthermore, it had lately been decided for technical reasons to move 
the telegraph station from the Musandam peninsula to Hanjam Island,^ and 
a new telegraphic convention for the improvement of the line from Gwadur 
to Jask and northwards had been concluded with Persia on 2 April 1868. 
A month earlier permission had been sought and received from the Shah to 
locate the telegraph station on Hanjam Island.^ Persia's title to Hanjam had 
thus been tacitly acknowledged. The island, however, had been governed by 
Muscat since the beginning of the century, and it had not been included in 
the leases successively granted by Persia to Muscat for Bandar 'Abbas and its 
dependencies. If the Government of India were now to become involved in 
the renegotiation of the lease, they might well find themselves in the midst of 
a dispute about sovereignty over Hanjam, which could imperil the transfer of 
the telegraph station. On the other hand, the Indian authorities were reluctant 
to see Salim lose control of Bandar 'Abbas, If he did, the Sultanate would 
certainly be weakened, and the trade of Bandar 'Abbas, which was largely in 
British Indian hands, would fall off. The Government of India believed, also, 
that the lease granted to Saiyid Sa'id in 1856 for twenty years was meant to 
extend not only to his sons but to their descendants as well, should they come 
to the throne during that period. For these reasons the Viceroy overcame his 
distaste for mediation and instructed Pelly in June 1868 to go to Shiraz, pro¬ 
vided that Salim agreed to his mediation, and to endeavour to secure a re¬ 
newal of the lease on favourable terms to Muscat. Should his mediation fail, 
Pelly was to withdraw from the dispute completely, confining himself to 
warning the two sides not to resort to hostilities at sea.^ 

Salim agreed to Pelly's mediation, and the Resident and an envoy from 
Muscat travelled to Shiraz in July 1868. They had scarcely arrived there when 
the Persian Government announced that they no longer wanted British media¬ 
tion. The change of heart, so Alison reported from Tehran, was due to their 
suspicion of British intentions in moving the telegraph station to Hanjam 
Island.^ To reassure them on this score, the Government of India asked 


‘ [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.), vol. 62, Alison to Lord Stanley (For. Secy.), 26 Mar., 
7 Apr., and ii May 1868 (Nos. 39, 46, and 67). ^ See above, p. 563, note 5. 

^ For the correspondence involved in the transfer, see [I.O.] Precis of the Affairs of the 
Persian Coast and Islands, 18^4-190$, pp. 42-43. The convention is reprinted in Aitchison, 
Treaties, x. 80-81. 

* [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos.from India, vol. 3, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 
22 June 1868 (No. 105 For. Dept., Pol.), enclosing Pelly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 9 May 1868 
(No. 56 Pol. Dept.), and Officiating Secy., For. Dept., Govt, of India, to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 
19 June 1868 (No. 634 For. Dept.). See also [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.), vol. 62, Merivale to 
Under-Secy., F.O., 24 July 1868. 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 3, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 125 of 
I Aug. 1868, Alison to. Viceroy, 18 July 1868 (Teh). 
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Alison to inform the Shah that Persia’s rights over the whole area involved in 
the Bandar 'Abbas lease, including Hanjam, were clearly recognized by the 
British Government.^ The assurance did little to remove the Shah’s suspicions, 
and he maintained his objections to British mediation, at least, on the surface. 
At Shiraz Pelly found himself in the curious position of having no power 
to mediate yet being asked by the Prince-Governor to do so. Through his 
efforts an engagement was signed on 4 August, by which Bandar 'Abbas and 
its dependencies were leased to Salim and his descendants for a period of 
eight years at an annual rental of 30,000 tumans. No mention was made in the 
lease, or in the discussions which preceded its signing, of Hanjam Island.^ 
Nevertheless, the Government of India had grievously compromised Muscat’s 
title to the island by their application to the Shah the previous March for 
permission to move the telegraph there, and they impaired it fatally by their 
subsequent assurance to the Shah and by their refusal to allow Muscat to 
assert her claim or to challenge Persia’s.^ 

The Shah did not long maintain his enthusiasm for a steam flotilla of his 
own in the Gulf, and, indeed, the Prince-Governor of Pars told Pelly during 
their conversation that rather than risk ‘a costly failure’ he would prefer to 
leave the police of the Gulf to the British Government.^ Nevertheless, the 
prospect opened by the Shah’s announcement was a disquieting one for the 
Indian authorities. Sir William Vesey Fitzgerald, the Governor of Bombay, 
seized upon it to press the case again upon the India Office for a separate 
Indian squadron of the Royal Navy, to replace, in effect, the old Indian Navy. 
The requirements of the Gulf station could not be met, in Fitzgerald’s view, 
by the occasional visits of a cruiser. What was needed was a permanent 
squadron of three or four steam sloops, officered by the Royal Navy. The only 
vessel in the Gulf in 1867 had been the gunboat Hugh Rose, which was in¬ 
capable of running under steam for more than eight hours consecutively, and 
which was manned by a mixed Indian and Arab crew. A serious breach of the^ 
maritime truce was committed by the Shaikhs of Bahrain and Abu Dhabi in 
that year ,5 but when Pelly asked for ships to blockade Abu Dhabi, he had had 
to be told that none could be spared because they were needed for the Abys¬ 
sinian expedition. Tt is not seemly’, Fitzgerald wrote to the Secretary of State 
in July 1868, 

that the Gov. Genl. should have to request the naval officer in command to do what 
he, the G.G., decides to be politically necessary. In the absence of the Commodore, 
if immediate action is required the, chief naval authority at Bombay may be the 
Commander of a small sloop to whom I may be called on to write that if he sees no 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Viceroy to Alison, 21 July 1868 (Tel.). 

^ [LO.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. 3, enclos. to For. LrCtter (Pol.) 181 of 
20 Oct. 1868, Pelly to Gonne, 10 Aug. 1 863 (No. 96 Pol. Dept.), enclosing copies of agreement. 
The agreement is reprinted in Aitchison, Treaties,.x, Appendix 45. 

3 For the correspondence involved, see [I.O.] Precis of .. . Persian Coast and Islands, pp. 
43-48. ^ Pelly to Gonne, 10 Aug. 1868 (No. 96 Pol. Dept.), above. 

^ See below, pp. 672-3. ,. , , ' .. ; , ' . 
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objection the G.G. would be obliged by his proceeding to Bushire and compelling 
the Persians to do so and so. At this minute, from the absence of any naval force in 
the Gulf, piracy is recommencing, the maritime truce is openly broken, the property 
of our merchants seized and destroyed, and on applying to the Commodore for 
a vessel, I am told that we shall have a sloop in November.* 

The Political Committee of the India Council took up the question of a 
naval force for the Gulf that same month. The most forceful expression of 
opinion on the subject came from Frere. h . . All our interests with Persia, 
Arabia and East Africa', he stated, 'are Indian interests.' To protect them, a 
strong naval establishment was required, under the control of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. . . France, America and Russia are all most anxious for a 
footing on these coasts. France sent Mr. Gifford Palgrave "to look for an 
island". ... It is quite certain that wherever we recede from the position we 
have so long held, one of these powers will step in,' Britain also had a duty, 
Frere declared, to fulfil the treaty engagements that had been entered into 
with the Gulf states. 'These treaties are solemn engagements, made many 
years ago, and acted on ever since, until quite lately, when we have been slack 
in doing our part, partly because the Government of India enunciated a 
perfectly new view of its own intentions and responsibilities, and partly 
because the ships of the Royal Navy cannot be left in the Gulf in the hot 
season, as the ships of the old Indian Navy used to be, at the call of the 
Resident.' Frere wanted three well-armed steamers assigned to the Gulf 
station, under an Indian Commodore seconded from the Royal Navy ('a 
young, active. Post Captain'). The squadron should be under the orders of 
the Viceroy, and be paid for by the Government of India. Its officers and 
seamen should be volunteers from the Royal Navy, who would agree to serve 
for five years without prejudice to their careers.^ 

The Government of India, which had put forward similar proposals in 
the past, added their voice to the discussion at the close of the year: 

It is chiefly from the absence of such a force that present political complications 
between the Governments of Persia and Muscat and between several of the mari¬ 
time tribes have arisen, and it is in our opinion impossible for the peace of the Gulf 
to be maintained and trade protected unless the Resident at Bushire has at his 
command the means of enforcing the terms of the maritime truce. The question is 
one of vital importance to our political position in the Gulf, and it is a matter of 
much regret to us that, when the Indian Navy was abolished, some special arrange¬ 
ments were not made, by the maintenance of a small force, for the protection of our 
interests in these seas.^ 

The Admiralty took time to be persuaded of the merits of the argument. It 

^ [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.), vol. 62, Fitzgerald to Sir Stafford Northcote, 6 July 1868 
(private). See also, Secy, to Govt., Bombay, to Marine Secy., Govt, of India, 18 June 1868 
(No. 318 Marine Dept.), in same volume. 

^ Same series and volume, Memo, by Frere, 15 July 1868. 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from Iridia, vol. 3, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of 
State, 4 Dec. 1868 (No. 15 For. Dept., Sec.). 
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had expressed opposition to the creation of a separate Indian Marine in 1862, 
following the abolition of the Indian Navy, and again in 1867, after complaints 
had been made about the absence of ships on the Gulf station. One of its 
principal objections was that, as its ships were frequently in contact with those 
of other powers, it was essential that they should be under the direct control 
of the Imperial Government. The same held true in those cases where its 
ships were required to carry out the wishes of the Imperial Government with 
respect to the states around the shores of the Indian Ocean. It was undesirable, 
in the Admiralty’s view, to alter this arrangement, especially as the require¬ 
ments of the Gulf station could be met by occasional visits by the smaller 
vessels of the East Indies station.^ 

Events in the latter half of 1868 and the early part of 1869 proved the 
Admiralty wrong, and it reluctantly consented,' in the summer of 1869, to a 
compromise arrangement by which six vessels were to be kept constantly 
in the western Indian Ocean, three of them exclusively in the Gulf. The 
Government of India were to contribute fjOyOoo per annum towards their 
upkeep, and in return they could requisition their services whenever the de¬ 
mands of Imperial service permitted. The three vessels assigned exclusively 
to the Gulf station were to be at the disposal of the Resident, and they were 
to be used for the maintenance of maritime peace and the upholding of British 
authority in the area.^ Having taken its time to agree to this arrangement, the 
Admiralty also took its time in carrying it into effect. ‘As far as the Admiralty 
is concerned’, the Viceroy, Mayo, complained to Argyll in July 1870, 

they take our money and do nothing for it—like the Police they are never there 
when they are wanted. As a Matter of Fact a vessel of the R. Navy scarcely ever 
enters the Gulf. They cannot be blamed for this, for Sir L. Heath [the commander- 
in-chief, East Indies] declares that for a considerable portion of the year ships con¬ 
structed and manned as they are cannot without great risk to the health of the Crews 
serve in those waters. We nearly do the Police of the Gulf with 3 or 4 wretched little 
Cockle Shells which we maintain as best we can. The Lawyers say that as they are 
neither under the Mutiny or the Mercantile Marine act, they are Pirates—but they 
manage to get on and keep the Peace notwithstanding.^ 

# * * 

The ink was barely dry on the Bandar 'Abbas lease when it was rendered 
valueless by the overthrow of .Salim ibn Thuwaini at Muscat. Salim had been 
the creature of the mutawiah from the beginning, and he had relied for his 
political support upon a tribal confederation led by 'Azzan ibn Qais. Whether 
Salim had grown over-confident and begun to assert himself, or whether 
'Azzam could not contain his ambition any longer, is not clear, but in Sep¬ 
tember 1868 he, the mutawiah^ and the tamimah of the Hirth, Salih ibn 'Ali, 

^ [LO.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), vol. 62, W. G. Romaine (Secy, to Admty.) to Under-Secy., 
F.O., 28 Oct. 1868. 

^ [I.O.] Precis on Naval ArraTigements in the Persian Gulf, 1862-igos, pp. 16-17. 

^ [I.O.] Eur. MSS. (Argyll Papers), Mayo to Argyll, Simla, 29 July 1870. 
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moved to end Salim's rule. On 29 September a horde of tribesmen, led by 
'Azzan, occupied Matrah and the passes to Muscat, and two days later they 
forced their way into the capital. Salim fled to Fort Mirani. ‘Being almost 
paralysed with fear', the Political Agent reported, ‘[he] had to be carried up.'^ 
Salim, however, soon recovered his nerve, and for the next forty-eight hours 
he kept up an almost continuous firing upon Muscat from Mirani and its sister 
fortress, Jalali. On the afternoon of 3 October Felly arrived in H.M.S. Vigilant 
and anchored at Matrah. On the 6th he brought Vigilant around to Muscat 
and seized some boats belonging to 'Azzan's followers. The Political Agent, 
Captain Atkinson, said that he thought such intervention was unwise, since 
it might expose the British Indian subjects resident at Muscat to retaliation 
in the future. Pelly disagreed, believing that he should try to preserve the 
status quo, Atkinson, for his part, believed that Pelly did not understand the 
situation, ‘having seldom occasion to visit Muscat, and then only in armed 
steamers'. The gunboat Hugh Rose had now joined Vigilant, and on the night 
of the 6th Pelly sent armed parties from both vessels ashore. They took up 
their position in Fort Mirani and commenced a bombardment of the town 
with rockets and small-arms fire, which lasted for five hours. Atkinson again 
tried to persuade Pelly to refrain from intervention, saying that the use of 
force on Salim's behalf not only went against the standing orders of the 
Government of India but it would commit them to the support of a man who 
was, for the moment, totally without resources. Pelly again disagreed. He was 
bombarding the town, he said, to protect British subjects there, and the only 
construction that he could put on Atkinson’s protests was that he was a 
partisan of "Azzan ibn Qais. The next morning, 7 October, the gunboat Scinde 
arrived from Gwadur with a telegram from the Governor of Bombay, for¬ 
bidding the use of force on Salim's behalf.^ 

Salim made his peace with the rebels on 8 October, and on the 9th he 
sought protection on Vigilant, saying that he had been deposed. He left for 
Bandar 'Abbas on the 12th, while Pelly sailed in Vigilant for Bombay, to give 
an account in person to the Governor of what had happened at Muscat. He 
must have explained his behaviour to Fitzgerald's satisfaction, for no com¬ 
ment or criticism was ever passed upon it. Other men had been, and were to 
be, dismissed from their posts without ceremony for far less serious deviations 
from their orders. Pelly also saw Saiyid Turki at Bombay, where he was living 
under surveillance, and afterwards he strongly urged the Governor to allow 
him to return to 'Oman and take the field against 'Azzan. The struggle, he 
said, was no longer between 'Azzan and Salim, but between 'Azzan and 
Turki. ‘Azzan is not supported by the majority of the Tribes and is from 

* [I.O.] Sec. Letters Various, vol. 50, Atkinson to Gonne, Muscat, 15 Oct. 1868 (No. 448 
Pol. Dept.). 

^ Ibid. Cf. Lorimer, Gazetteer, i. 481: 'No active part was taken in the contest by H.M.S. 
"Vigilant” beyond placing a rocket-.party in one of the forts to prevent the removal by ‘Azzan 
from its vicinity of an 18-pounder gun which the British Government had once presented to 
Thuwaini, . . .^ 
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his antecedents of strong Wahabee views and tendencies, and is a man of no 
known capacities/^ Fitzgerald endorsed the recommendation and passed it 
to the Government of India for approval. The Government of India re¬ 
jected it: until Salim’s power was seen to be completely gone and a large 
number of the tribal chiefs had invited Turki to return, they said, he would 
not be released from surveillance.^ 

While Felly had been advocating Turki’s cause at Bombay, "Azzan ibn Qais 
had been elected Imam of 'Oman. Atkinson reported on 29 October: 

I cannot exactly ascertain the manner in which all former elections were managed 
in Oman, but there is no reason to believe that the present one differed in any 
respect from those mentioned in the paper drawn up by the Reverend Mr. Badger, 
[viz.,] ^ . So the learned Mussulmans met together—men upright in their religion 
—and consulted about appointing an Imaum who in ruling should order what is 
lawful. . . .^3 Precisely a similar elective assembly [Atkinson went on] was held in 
Muscat on the expulsion of His Highness Syud Salim, and the ‘pious Mussulmans’ 
or Moolahs who effected this Revolution, entirely unaided by a single secular Chief 
—and who it is said came from every Henavi [Hinawi] Tribe in the Country— 
elected one of their own number, Azan-bin-Ghes, to be their Imaum or Religious 
and Temporal Ruler, and the attitude of the people throughout the affair fully 
indicated that,—up to the election at all events,—all the proceedings of these men, 
with whom were identified the two high Priests of the Henavi, ‘Kulleylee’ [al- 
Khalili] and Gharbi [Muhammad ibn Sulaiman al-Gharibi of the Yal Sa'ad tribe], 
had met with their full approval.'^ 

Whether 'Azzan’s election had yet the full support of the country Atkinson 
could not tell. It had been hastened by Felly’s hostile proceedings at Muscat, 
which had tended to draw the tribal chiefs together behind 'Azzan. The 
tamimahs of the Hirth, the Hajariyin, the Bani Bu Hasan, and the Habus, 
tribes which normally supported the main A 1 Bu Sa'id line, had thrown in 
their lot with 'Azzan, and Salih ibn 'Ali of the Hirth told Atkinson that he 
himself had been one of the main instigators of the rebellion. Sauhar, Samail, 
Yanqul, and Sur had all submitted to 'Azzan without protest. By the second 
week of November Atkinson was convinced that 'Azzan’s position at Muscat 
was secure. ‘Government should consider Azan has been solemnly elected 
Imaum and not merely Sultan. The religious character of his rule alone tends 
to silence all supporters of the Saeed family, except perhaps the members and 
offshoots of it.’s Atkinson was also sure that 'Azzan’s rule was equally well 

* [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 147, enclos. to Sec. Letter 6 of 30 Apr. i86g, 
Pelly to Gonne, Bombay, 28 Oct. 1868 (No. 113 Pol. Dept.). 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Pol. Secy., Poona, to For. Secy., Simla, 30 Oct. and 
I Nov. 1868 (Tels.), and Foreign Secy;, Simla, to Pol. Secy., Poona, i Nov. 1868 (Tel.). 

3 See Muscat-Zanzibar Commission Report, Appendix B, in [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. 
Letters, vol. 143, enclos. to Sec. Letter 32 of 6 Aug. i860, Coghlan to Anderson, 4 July i860 
(No. 10 Sec. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters Various, vol. 50, Atkinson to Gonne, Muscat, 29 Oct. 1868 (No. 479 
Pol. Dept.). 

5 Same series and volume, Atkinson to Gonne, 9 Nov. 1868 (Tel.), . 
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established outside Muscat. 'Syud Azan has now as far as I can judge been 
recognised by the whole country, and his popularity is great.The only 
hope for Saiyid Turki, Atkinson thought, would be if people became dis¬ 
satisfied with 'Azzan. For the present he did not believe that Turki could 
raise enough tribal support to stand a chance of toppling 'Azzan, and if 
foreign support were given him it would only serve to consolidate 'Azzan’s 
power. Tt is also a mistake’, Atkinson warned his superiors, 'to suppose Azan 
or parties in power to be Wahabees. On the contrary, they are opposed to 
them, and my only fear is that they will refuse to pay the "Zukat” or religious 
Tribute. Azan as Chief of Rastack was obliged to court Wahabee favor, but as 
Imaum of the Abeydee [Ibadi] sect will have openly at least to be distant.’^ 
The Government of India were slow to grasp the significance of what had 
occurred in 'Oman. In part^ this was due to their taking more notice of Felly’s 
reports than Atkinson’s, and the tenor of Felly’s reports had been to the effect 
that 'Azzan was a tool of the Wahhabis, and that the net result of his accession 
would be to turn 'Oman into a vassal state of Najd. In part, also, their attitude 
was influenced by a belief that only the Saiyid Sa'id branch of the A 1 Bu 
Sa'id was legitimately entitled to rule in 'Oman. To allow a usurper to rule, 
it seemed to them, would be tantamount to being unfaithful to the memory 
of their old ally. Most of all, however, the Government of India were deter¬ 
mined, after their experience of Salim, not to be hasty in recognizing a new 
ruler at Muscat. When Atkinson telegraphed from Gwadur on ii December 
to say that 'Azzan was sending envoys to Bombay, and recommending that 
they be favourably received, he was curtly informed: 'You have been dis¬ 
tinctly instructed that you are not to recognise Azan bin Ghes as Imaum 
or Sultan of Muscat. Judging from the tenor of your telegram you appear to 
have disregarded these instructions. . . . The Govt, of India desire to remain 
neutral as far as active interference is concerned and await events.’^ 

For Majid ibn Sa'id at Zanzibar 'Azzan’s accession offered a heaven-sent 
opportunity, which he was not slow to seize, to repudiate once more his 
obligation to pay the Zanzibar Subsidy. Despite his undertaking to the Viceroy 
in the late autumn of 1867, Majid had not paid a full year’s instalment of the 
subsidy by the following May, when he abruptly announced that he would pay 
nothing further until he had made an appeal against the Viceroy’s ruling to 
the Queen. In November 1868 his envoys arrived in London to lodge the 
appeal. The Folitical Committee of the India Council had grasped the nettle 
of the subsidy question in July, during its deliberations over the re-lease of 
Bandar 'Abbas to Muscat and the provision of a naval force for the Gulf. 
Kaye, the secretary in the Folitical and Secret Department, had pointed out 
to the Committee at the beginning of July that there was a fundamental 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters Various^ vol. 50, Atldnson to Gonne, 13 Nov. 1868 (No, 511 Pol. Dept.). 

^ Ibid., Atkinson to Gonne, 9 Nov. 1868 (Tel.), above. 

3 [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, enclos. to Pol. Letter 6 of 30 Apr. 1869, Gonne to 
Atkinson, 18 Dec. 1868 (Tel.). See also, Atkinson to Pol. Secy., Bombay, n Dec. 1868 (Tel.) 
in same collection. 
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divergence of views on the subject between the Foreign Office and the India 
Office. The Foreign Office, anxious for progress to be made against the Arab 
slave trade, thought that Majid might be relieved of the obligation to pay the 
subsidy in return for concessions on the slave trade. The India Office, fol¬ 
lowing the Government of India’s lead, regarded the Canning Award as 
establishing 'a dynastical compact’, which could not be broken simply be¬ 
cause there had been a change of ruler at Muscat. If it were broken by Majid’s 
being released from his obligations, then Muscat would be free to make war on 
Zanzibar. Rather than tamper with the Canning Award, it would be better, 
Kaye thought, to make a straight payment to Majid for any slave-trade con¬ 
cessions that were desired, as Sir George Clerk had suggested in 1861 when 
he was Governor of Bombay, although Kaye admitted that it was a solution 
which had been rejected by the Foreign Office at the time. The suppression 
of the slave trade was a question of Imperial, not of Indian, policy, and the 
cost of suppression should not be borne by the revenues of India. Kaye went 
on to say that he saw a number of difficulties arising over this and allied 
questions because of the system of divided control of British relations with 
Arabia, Persia, and East Africa. The Legation at Tehran came under the 
Foreign Office, the Consul-General at Baghdad and the Political Agent at 
Zanzibar were responsible to both the Foreign Office and the India Office, 
while the Political Residents in the Gulf and at Aden were controlled by the 
India Office. To avoid all the complications and delays which arose from these 
arrangements, Kaye suggested, all these posts should be placed under the 
sole authority of the India Office.^ 

These views were endorsed, in the main, by the members of the Political 
Committee,^ although Frere felt that there was more to be said in favour of 
Majid’s case than Kaye had allowed. Since the Government of India had for 
a decade refused to allow Muscat and Zanzibar to put their quarrels to the 
arbitrament of the sword, he said, they were in honour bound to settle those 
quarrels themselves. Rather than compel Majid to pay the Zanzibar Subsidy, 
the Government of India should pay it themselves, or, rather, share the cost 
with the Imperial Government. If they did so, Frere was convinced, then 
Majid would make concessions on the slave trade.^ 

Two developments in December 1868 improved the Foreign Office position 
in the argument over the Zanzibar Subsidy. The first was the receipt of news 
of'Azzan ibn Qais’s assumption of power at Muscat, the second was the advent 
to office of Gladstone’s first ministry. Clarendon returned to the Foreign 
Office and the Duke of Argyll becanle Secretary of State for India. To Claren¬ 
don it seemed that the accession of a usurper at Muscat strengthened the case 

^ [I.O.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), vol. 62, Minute by Kaye, i July 1868. 

2 See same series and volume, Memo, by Capt. W. J. Eastwick, 13 July, and Minutes by 
Sir Geo. Clerk, 17 July, and H. T. Prinsep, 15 July 1868. Clerk said he would prefer to see 
the Foreign Office take over the Zanzibar Agency, just as the Royal Navy had taken over the 
duties on the E. African cruising ground. 

3 Same series and volume, Memo, by Frere, 15 July 1868. 
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against continuing the payment of the subsidy to Muscat and weakened the 
Government of India’s argument about the inviolability of the Canning 
Award. He considered that Majid had had right on his side in refusing to pay 
the subsidy to a parricide, and that he had an even greater right to refuse to 
pay it to a usurper. Argyll was not altogether easy in his mind about the 
wisdom or justice of depriving Muscat of the subsidy. ‘The F.O.’, he noted 
in a memorandum on the subject in December 1868, ‘has argued that this 
Departure from our own award is justifiable upon two separate pleas;—first, 
upon the ground that the Throne of Muscat had come to be filled by a Par¬ 
ricide; and now again, latterly, upon the ground that this same Throne has 
come to be filled by a man who is not a Parricide, and has not even the honor 
of belonging to the Parricide’s family. These two pleas agree in nothing except 
in the desire they evince to get rid of the obligation to extract this subsidy from 
Zanzibar.’ The Foreign Office case was that the subsidy was a serious burden 
upon the financial resources of Zanzibar, and that, as a consequence, it vir¬ 
tually compelled the Sultan to continue the slave trade. The converse, it was 
believed, should also hold true. If Majid were to be relieved of the obligation 
to pay the subsidy, he might well give up the slave trade and help the British 
Government to suppress it. ‘I agree with the F.O.’, Argyll said, ‘that this is 
an object so important that it ought if possible to be attained. But I do not 
agree with the F.O. in either of the pleas it has urged in favour of the simple 
abolition of the tribute to Muscat.’ Salim ibn Thuwaini may have been a par¬ 
ricide, but the Government of India had recognized him, and in any case, 
Argyll observed, ‘if we are to enquire very closely into the means used to 
secure promotion and movement among the occupants of Eastern Thrones 
we shd have much difficulty in putting an uniformly consistent construction 
on our obligations towards them’. The second plea, that ‘Azzan ibn Qais was 
not of the main A 1 Bu Sa"id line, Argyll said, ‘can only be maintained ... if 
the terms of the original award are very clear and definite in limiting the en¬ 
gagement to the children of the old Sultan of Muscat’.^ 

Despite these objections Argyll was prepared to concede that the suppres¬ 
sion of the East African slave trade was an object of such importance that, if 
it could be attained by releasing the Sultan of Zanzibar from his obligation to 
pay the subsidy, then he should be released. Tf the interpretation of the award 
which limited it to the children of the old Sultan can be clearly and satis¬ 
factorily established,’ he argued, ‘then the Tribute will cease altogether, but if 
this interpretation is open to any reasonable doubt, then we ought to take the 
Tribute upon ourselves.’ With this concession from Argyll in hand, Claren¬ 
don proceeded a few days later to tell the envoy sent to him by Majid that 
the British Government were disposed to accord sympathetic reception to his 
master’s request.^ Three weeks later, on 6 January 1869, Argyll addressed a 
long dispatch to the Government of India, which, though purporting to be a 

^ [I.O.] Eur. MSS. (Argyll Papers), Memo, by Argyll, Windsor, ii Dec. 1868. 

2 See above, p. 626. 
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review of ‘the complicated state of affairs in the Persian Gulf and on the east 
coast of Africa', was, in reality, almost wholly taken up with the Zanzibar 
Subsidy and its bearing upon the campaign to suppress the slave trade. 

The main question to be decided, wrote Argyll, was how far the honour 
of the British Government was committed to the maintenance of the Canning 
Award in the light of the altered circumstances which now obtained, especi¬ 
ally at Muscat. Two revolutions had taken place there in less than three years, 
and the latest had been accomplished, so Argyll understood, with the aid of 
a foreign power. . The result seems to have been in fact the conquest of 
Muscat by the Wahabee Arabs of the interior.'^ Argyll admitted that if ‘Azzan 
ibn Qais succeeded in consolidating his position, he would have to be recog¬ 
nized as de facto ruler of 'Oman. But would he be entitled, Argyll asked, to the 
rights guaranteed to Saiyid Thuwaini and his successors by the Canning 
Award? Majid could hardly be blamed for refusing to pay the Zanzibar Sub¬ 
sidy to a usurper. Moreover, he had often alleged that his liability to pay the 
subsidy prevented him from suppressing the slave trade at Zanzibar. He 
had now offered, through his envoys lately in England, to abandon the slave 
trade if he were to be relieved of the necessity to pay the subsidy. 

It appears to me [Argyll continued] that there is much to be said in favour of the 
claim advanced on behalf of the Sultan of Zanzibar, to the effect that the recent 
revolutions in Muscat have so entirely changed his relations to its ruler, that he 
ought no longer to be compelled to pay the subsidy. Were it not for our inter¬ 
ference, this question would probably be decided by war. But we forbid war 
between the two States, because of the danger it involves to the peace and safety of 
the seas. If we do this, it appears to me that we ought to construe very strictly the 
original contract, which was imposed by us under very different circumstances, and 
that we are not justified in enforcing, by our superior power, the continued payment 
of this contribution by Zanzibar, if there is any reasonable doubt of the construction 
to be put on Lord Canning’s award, and if the Government of Muscat has now 
ceased to be in any sense a part of the inheritance of the Sultan, to whom it was 
originally due. It might even be argued, with some force, that if we consider our 
honour pledged to this payment, and refuse to allow the Sultan of Zanzibar to 
get rid of it by war, we ought to take the payment on ourselves, and to make it 
a charge on the revenues of India. 

Secondly, as regards any object of policy that we may have in connexion with this 
question, I apprehend that we can have no other interest in maintaining existing 
relations between Muscat and Zanzibar than this, that it has been considered 
desirable that the ruler of Muscat should be sufficiently strong to exercise some 
substantive power and authority in ,the Persian Gulf for the protection of com¬ 
merce, and the support generally of the police of those waters. The withdrawal of 
the subsidy, moreover, may possibly induce, or even compel, the Sultan of Muscat 
to resort to or connive at illegitimate methods of increasing his revenues, and per¬ 
haps to prosecute hostilities against Zanzibar for the recovery of what he has lost. 
On the other hand, if Muscat is now conquered and governed by the Wahabee 

^ [I.O.] Sec, Letters to India, vol. i, Argyll to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 6 Jan. 1869 (No. i 
Pol.). 
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Arabs, they may make the State stronger than it has ever been before, and wholly 
independent of the subsidy which has hitherto been paid by Zanzibar. 

If, then, on a careful review of all the circumstances of the case as above indicated, 
it should be thought that the honour of the British Government, notwithstanding 
all changes in the Government of Muscat, is committed to the continued enforce¬ 
ment of the payment of the subsidy by Zanzibar, it may be considered whether, by 
taking the payment upon ourselves, we might secure adequate advantages on the 
side both of Muscat and of Zanzibar, to compensate us for the sacrifice. On the side 
of Muscat we might obtain important conditions, as regards the peace and the 
security of the Persian Gulf, which would amount to an equivalent to the money 
expended; and, on the side of Zanzibar, by relieving the Sultan from the payment 
of the subsidy, we might obtain concessions, in respect of the slave trade, to which 
Her Majesty^s Government attach a high value. But I should be disposed to take the 
payment of the subsidy on ourselves only in the case of our honour being very 
clearly committed to its continuance, and in the case also of the payment being 
substantially useful to our interests in the Persian Gulf. On a former occasion. Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs stated unreservedly his inability to 
recommend the Lords of the Treasury to make an annual payment to Zanzibar, 
with a view to the suppression of the slave trade, equal to the amount of the subsidy. 
If, therefore, such a payment is to be undertaken by the British Government, it 
must be made a charge upon the revenues of India, and this could only be done with 
propriety so long as the payment is advantageous to India, by preventing serious 
complications in the Persian Gulf, and thus relieving our Government from ex¬ 
penditure which otherwise might be incurred.^ 

The Earl of Mayo, who had succeeded Lawrence as Viceroy in January 
1869, was unfamiliar with the complexities of the Muscat-Zanzibar question, 
and he took his lead, in replying to Argyll, from the Government of Bombay. 
They found the Secretary of State's arguments devious, and his conclusions 
untenable. Canning, they pointed^ out, had declared his award to be ‘a final 
and permanent arrangement, compensating the Ruler of Muscat for the 
abandonment of all claims upon Zanzibar, and adjusting the inequality be¬ 
tween the two inheritances'. The award could not be terminated, as Argyll 
seemed to wish to terminate it, because Thuwaini was dead and no lineal 
descendant of his ruled at Muscat. Succession by inheritance did not normally 
occur at Muscat: the validity of succession depended upon the will of the 
tribes. The permanence of the subsidy, moreover, had been decided upon 
more as a matter of policy than as settling a point of dispute between the 
Sultans of Muscat and Zanzibar, and it had been the view of the Government 
of Bombay at the time that its payment should not terminate with the deaths 
of the two Sultans. Otherwise, it would have been unjust to expect Muscat 
to forgo its claims to Zanzibar for what amounted to a small recompense. So 
far as British interests were concerned, the Bombay Government believed 
that the permanence of the subsidy was conceived of as removing a possible 
source of conflict between the two states, and as strengthening the power of 

^ [I.O.] Sec, Letters to India, vol. i, Argyll to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 6 Jan. 1869 (No. i 
Pol.). The influence of Frere is patent throughout the dispatch. 
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Muscat in the Gulf. Consequently, . His Excellency in Council is clearly 
of opinion that, under the circumstances which now exist, the subsidy has not 
ceased to be legally payable according to the terms of the arbitration’. The 
Secretary of State, they went on to remark, had asked whether the Govern¬ 
ment of India would be justified, in view of the changes which had occurred 
at Muscat, in preventing Majid from endeavouring to rid himself of the 
burden of the subsidy by force of arms. This, in the Government of Bombay’s 
view, was begging the question. The real point at issue was whether, if the 
Government of India ceased to compel Majid to pay the subsidy, they would 
be justified in preventing the ruler of Muscat from asserting his rights by 
force of arms. The Government of Bombay reserved their final comment for 
the proposal that the Indian authorities should assume responsibility for the 
payment of the subsidy themselves in return for Majid’s undertaking to 
abandon the slave trade. ‘. . . It appears to His Excellency in Council that 
this is so clearly an object of Imperial interest that the revenues of India could 
not be justly charged with any payment in order to secure it; and His Excel¬ 
lency in Council would add that he believes this is the first time that a pro¬ 
position has been made to burden the Indian revenues for such a purpose.’^ 

Mayo strongly supported everything that the Bombay Government said. 
The effect of the Canning Award, he wrote to Argyll, had been ‘to create a 
real right in the State of Muscat to the subsidy, as well as a real obligation on 
the part of the State of Zanzibar to pay it’, and recent events at Muscat had 
done nothing to change that fact. ‘We also think’, he added, ‘that the honor 
and good faith of the British Government are pledged to the continued pay¬ 
ment of the subsidy, and that the political reasons which induced Lord Can¬ 
ning to effect the arrangement still exist in all their force and intensity. We 
also concur with the Bombay Government in opinion that the revenues of 
India cannot be burdened with any portion of this payment; and, all things 
considered, we do not see any reason for recommending that the present 
arrangement be modified or annulled.’^ The rebuff was a slight setback to 
Clarendon, but it did not deter him for long. He was determined to go on 
with his plan to use the Zanzibar Subsidy to secure concessions on the slave 
trade, even if it meant compromising the British position at Muscat and in the 
Gulf. Both he and Argyll revealed a dangerous disposition during the early 
months of 1869 to pursue ephemeral gains at the risk of jeopardizing estab¬ 
lished interests. Clarendon exhibited this tendency most markedly in the 
crisis which arose with Persia over Bahrain during this period; but whereas 
Argyll, under the influence of Kaye and others, began, after a time, to see the 
danger in these tactics. Clarendon never did. 

* # # 

* [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 4, Gonne to W. S. Seton-Karr (For. Secy. 
Govt, of India), 10 Mar. 1869 (No. 86 Pol. Dept.), enclosed in Gov.-Gen.-in-CouncU to Secy, 
of State, 20 Mar. 1869 (No. 100 For. Dept., Pol.). 

2 Gov.-Gen.-in-Councii to Secy, of State, 20 Mar. 1869, above. 
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The convention of 1861 had effected a temporary improvement in the con¬ 
duct of Muhammad ibn Khalifah of Bahrain. For four years he remained at 
peace with his neighbours, and did little to disturb the maritime peace of the 
Gulf. Then, towards the close of 1865, he took advantage of the absence of the 
Resident at Bombay and the lack of a cruiser on the Gulf station to begin 
extorting money from British Indian traders on Bahrain and demanding 
higher customs dues from them. His action was a violation of the fourth 
article of the 1861 convention, and when Belly returned to the Gulf he con¬ 
fiscated one of Muhammad ibn Khalifah's baghlahs, and refused to return it 
until the shaikh had made restitution to his victims. The Persian Government 
promptly complained against this ^unauthorized^ interference with one of 
their ‘subjects', and to back up their complaint they handed to the British 
Minister at Tehran a copy of the agreement concluded by Captain William 
Bruce with the Prince of Shiraz in 1822.^ The Government of India, while 
they were inclined to be critical of the way in which Pelly had dealt with 
Muhammad ibn Khalifah, and to regret that he should have provided the 
Persians with such a ready excuse to make difficulties in the Gulf, were not 
disposed to give them much satisfaction in the matter. ‘. . . Whatever may 
have been the pretensions of Persia in former days, and the grounds on which 
they were based, the Shah has, in point of fact, no rights in Bahrein.'^ The 
same view was taken by the India Office. ‘... The island itself... is indepen¬ 
dent, though its Sheikh pays tribute to the Emir of the Wahhabees in respect 
of some land which he holds on the Arabian shore of the Gulf.' British policy 
was ‘to hold the Sheikh to his engagements as an independent Chief, wholly 
irrespective of claims to his allegiance which may be advanced by Persia. And 
a similar course would probably be pursued with reference to any Turkish 
claims, if seriously advanced. 

Muhammad ibn Khalifah ceased to pay zakat to Riyadh after the death of 
the Amir Faisal, and he ignored several threats by ‘Abdullah ibn Faisal during 
1866 to make him pay it. The amount involved was said to be $M.T. 4,000 
per annum, and it was payable on condition that the Wahhabis refrained from 
molesting the AI Khalifah's possessions and subjects in Qatar.^ A minor revolt 
against Muhammad ibn Khalifah broke out in Qatar early in 1867, for which 
the Amir ‘Abdullah may or may not have been responsible. The Al Kdialifah 
governor was expelled, and an envoy sent by Muhammad ibn Khalifah to 
negotiate with the rebels was imprisoned by them. Determined to assert his 
control over Qatar before it was completely lost to him, Muhammad ibn 

^ [I.O.] Colins, to Pol. Desp. to Indiay vol. 88, Colin, to Disp, 37 of 28 Feb. 1867, Alison to 
Clarendon, 7 May 1866, enclosing texts of Persian complaint and agreement. For the agree¬ 
ment of 1822, see above, pp. 188-9. 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, For. Secy., Simla, to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 24 Sept. 
1866 (No. 958 For. Dept., Pol.). 

^ [I.O.] Pol. Desp. to Bombay, vol. 9, Minute by J. R. Melvill, Asst. Under-Secy, of State, 
July 1867. 

^ See [I-O.] Precis of Bahrein Affairs, 1554-7905, p. 13, Pelly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 
28 Feb. 1867. 
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Kialifah sent a powerful force against the rebels in October 1867. He also 
asked the Trucial Shaikhs of Dubai and Abu Dhabi to assist him. The 
former refused, but Zaid ibn Khalifah of Abu Dhabi complied with the 
request. Zaid was now the most powerful shaikh along the Trucial Coast, 
since the death in April 1866 of his principal rival, Sultan ibn Saqr of Ras 
al-Khaima, the last and greatest of the old piratical chieftains.^ Zaid 
sailed for Qatar in October 1867 with 70 vessels and 2,000 men, whose 
appearance threw the population of the coastal towns into a panic. They 
appealed to Zaid not to attack them, and he agreed to stay his hand until 
the Bahrain fleet arrived. When it did, Muhammad ibn Khalifah showed 
no similar inclination to clemency. Dauhah, Wakra, and other ports were 
attacked and sacked, and their inhabitants put to flight or forcibly deported. 
The two fleets then sailed for home, laden with plunder to the value of 
£50,000.2 

Never in the years since the conclusion of the first maritime truce in 1835 
had such a flagrant breach of the peace at sea been committed. As soon as 
Felly heard of the outrage, he sent letters to Muhammad ibn Khalifah and 
Zaid ibn Khalifah, demanding an explanation of their conduct. More than 
this he could not do, because he had not a single warship at his disposal. 
He was also inhibited, to some degree, by the reproof he had suffered from 
the Viceroy the previous year for his action in confiscating Muhammad ibn 
Khalifah’s baghlah, A reference to Bombay brought him permission in January 
1868 to serve notice on Shaikh Zaid that he would be held accountable for 
a breach of the maritime truce, but Felly was cautioned not to attempt to 
exact redress by coercive means until he had sufficient naval support at hand. 
The next few months were a most trying period for Felly. All along the western 
shore of the Gulf the tribes were waiting and watching to see whether or not 
he would punish this spectacular breach of the maritime truce. If he did not, 
then the days of the Trucial System might well be numbered. Both chiefs 
maintained a defiant attitude. Zaid ibn Khalifah kept the Resident waiting 
for three months before returning an evasive and surly reply. Muhammad ibn 
Khalifah politely but firmly declared, in answer to Felly’s demand for an 
explanation, that he had done no wrong but had been entirely within his 
rights in punishing his subjects in Qatar. In July the Government of India 
authorized Felly to charge Shaikh Muhammad with breaking the conven¬ 
tion of 1861 and to tell him that satisfaction would be demanded. The 

^ Shaikh Sultan died as he had lived. ‘I have to report the death of His Highness Sultan 
ben Suggur, Chief of Ras-el-Khyma, at the age of about 115 years/ Pelly wrote from Bushire 
in April 1866. 'The late Chief married a young Arab lady of 15 last spring, got paralysis of 
the loins shortly afterwards, and was meditating a cruise in search of a Doctor when death 
overtook him. ’ ([I-O.] India For. Proc., (Pol.), Range 437, vol. 67, May 1866, no. 187, Pelly 
to Gonne, 23 Apr. 1866 (No. 39 Pol. Dept.).) Sultan’s actual age was about 97: twelve years 
earlier Colonel Kemball had reported that he was 85 years old. (See [I.O.] Bombay Selections 
XXIV^ p. 293, ‘Statistical and Miscellaneous Information connected with . . . the Chiefs of 
the Maritime Arab States in the Persian Gulf’.) 

^ Precis of Bahrein Affairs, pp, 13-14. 
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warning was delivered by Pelly, along with a threat, somewhat reckless in the 
circumstances, of naval action if the shaikh did not heed it. He was still no 
better off so far as naval support was concerned. The gunboat Sinde had 
arrived from the Presidency in mid-May, but her usefulness was reduced by 
the fact that she had no shot for her guns. 

At this point fighting again flared up between Qatar and Bahrain. 
The Qatar coastal tribes, after waiting in vain for the Resident to act, 
made the desperate decision to attack Bahrain and obtain their own revenge. 
Putting to sea early in June, they were met off the northern coast of 
Qatar by the Bahrain fleet, and a grim engagement followed. Sixty ships 
were said to have been sunk, and 1,000 men killed, before the two fleets 
drew apart. Again Pelly threatened the Bahrain ruler with punishment 
if he did not cease fighting at sea, though why Pelly should have done so, 
when the Bahrain ruler was merely defending himself at a time when the 
British authorities in the Gulf were incapable of keeping the peace, was 
something of a puzzle. The Viceroy thought so, too, and he expressed 
regret that Pelly should have made any threats without the means to back 
them up.^ 

On 20 August 1868 H.M.S. Vigilant and Argus arrived at Bombay, the 
former for repairs, the latter en route to China. At the request of the Governor, 
Vigilanfs captain agreed to sail within a week for the Gulf. Instructions, 
based on Belly's recommendations, were given him to compel payment by 
Muhammad ibn Khalifah of a fine of a lakh of dollars (^([20,000) for his 
breach of the maritime truce, and to secure the restoration of the property 
that had been plundered from Dauhah, Wakra, and the other towns. A fine 
was also to be levied upon the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, its size being dependent 
upon what he could afford to pay, and he was likewise to return the plunder 
taken. Vigilant reached Bushire at the beginning of September and was 
joined by the gunboats Hugh Rose and Sinde^ the latter now supplied with 
shot. The squadron sailed immediately for Bahrain with Pelly on board. 
Muhammad ibn Khalifah did not wait for the reckoning. He fled to the main¬ 
land with a few followers, leaving his brother, "Ali, to act for him. Belly's first 
action on arrival in Manamah harbour on 6 September was to summon 'Ali 
ibn Khalifah on board Vigilant and to declare him ruler of Bahrain in his 
brother's place. Shaikh Muhammad, he said, had forfeited all claim to the 
chieftainship by his repeated acts of piracy and other aggressions at sea. If he 
ever returned to Bahrain he was to be seized and sent to the Residency at 
Bushire. "Ali agreed to accept the chieftainship on these terms and to pay 
the fine stipulated by the Government of Bombay. One-quarter of it was to be 
paid immediately, the balance over the next three years. These arrangements 
were embodied in a convention which was signed on the same day by Pelly 
and the new ruler. On 7 September Shaikh Muhammad's palace-fortress on 


^ [I.O.] Pricis of Bahrein Affairs, pp. 14-16. 
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Muharraq Island was destroyed on Pelly^s orders, and his war fleet burned. 
The squadron then weighed for the Qatar Coast. ^ 

At Wakra, Felly was met by the principal shaikhs of Qatar, led by Muham¬ 
mad ibn Thani of Dauhah. Although part of the Resident’s purpose in visiting 
Qatar had been to convey to the shaikhs the displeasure of his government at 
their retaliatory attack on Bahrain in June, he was less concerned about this 
point than to restore their relations with Bahrain to their old footing, especi¬ 
ally after the change of rulers on the island. From Muhammad ibn Thani he 
obtained a written bond on 12 September, by which that chief swore, firstly, 
never to engage in hostilities at sea but to refer any disputes in which he was 
involved to the Resident’s mediation; secondly, not to ally himself with the 
ex-ruler of Bahrain, Muhammad ibn Khalifah, but to deliver him up, if he 
should fall into his hands, to the Resident; and, thirdly, to maintain towards 
'Ali ibn Khalifah the relationship which he normally maintained with the 
Shaikh of Bahrain. At the core of this relationship lay the tribute which 
Muhammad ibn Thani and the Qatar shaikhs paid annually to Bahrain. One 
of the causes of the falling-out with Muhammad ibn Khalifah the previous 
year, Felly discovered, had been a disagreement over the amount of the 
tribute and the mode of its payment. To avoid a repetition of such trouble 
in the future he had the Qatar chief engage to refer any difference of opinion 
over the tribute to his decision.^ The following spring an agreement over the 
tribute was drawn up at the Residency, under Felly’s supervision, between 
representatives of Bahrain and Qatar. Its amount was fixed at 9,000 krans 
(about X400) per annum, 4,000 of which were to be paid directly by Muham¬ 
mad ibn Thani to the paramount shaikh of the Na'im of Qatar, while the re¬ 
maining 5,000 krans were to be sent to Bahrain, for transmission ultimately 
to Riyadh. Tt is understood’. Felly explained in his report of the transaction, 
‘that this payment of Tribute does not affect the independence of Guttur in 
relation to Bahrein. But it is to be considered as a fixed contribution by Gut¬ 
tur towards a total sum payable by Bahrein and Guttur combined, in view 
to securing their Frontiers from molestation by the Naim and Wahabee 
Bedouins, more particularly during the pearl diving season, when the Tribes 
of Guttur and Bahrein, occupied at sea, leave their homesteads comparatively 
unprotected .’3 

From Qatar, Felly sailed to Abu Dhabi to confront Zaid ibn Khalifah. The 
Bani Yas chief proved obdurate, maintaining that his action against the Qatar 
tribes had been justified by their connexion with the Wahhabis, and that he 
did not see why he should pay a fine for acting in the interest of his own 

* [I.O.] Precis of Bahrein Affairs^ pp. 16-18, The agreement of 6 Sept. 1868 is reprinted in 
Aitchison, Treaties^ x. 120. 

2 [l.O.} Sec, Letters and Enclos. from India,-vol, 3, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 187 of 
24 Oct. 1868, Felly to Gonne, 25 Sept. 1868 (No. iii Pol. Dept.). The agreement is reprinted 
in Aitchison, Treaties, x. 138-9. 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters Various, vol. 15 (1869), Pelly to Secy, to Govt., Bombay, 12 Apr. 1869 
(No. 75 Pol. Dept.), enclosed in Pelly to Argyll, 24 Apr. 1869 (No. 15 Pol. Dept.). 
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security and that of his shaikhdom. Two days of argument, backed by a threat 
of bombardment, were needed to convince him that the British Government 
were in earnest in demanding payment. Still resentful. Shaikh Zaid gave a 
bond on 16 September never again to commit a breach of the maritime truce, 
to release the prisoners he had brought back from Qatar, and to pay a fine of 
|M.T. 25,000, nine thousand dollars of it immediately and the balance during 
the next two years. ^ Most of the fine, like that imposed on Bahrain, was later 
remitted by Felly. 

Past performance made it highly unlikely that the Persian Government 
would allow Felly’s high-handed proceedings at Bahrain to go unremarked. 
The first complaint was made by the Persian Foreign Minister to the British 
Minister at Tehran, Alison, in November. He charged Pelly with having 
violated Persian sovereignty by attacking Bahrain and deposing the ruler. The 
British Government, he said, had long ago recognized Persian sovereignty 
over Bahrain and 'Oman. If the shaikh had given offence, the fact should have 
been reported to Tehran, and the Persian Government notified of the Resi¬ 
dent’s intention to proceed against him. The cavalier way in which Pelly had 
been acting lately, the Foreign Minister added, gave cause for alarm that other 
Persian islands in the Gulf, like Qishm and Hormuz, might shortly be 
attacked.^ Alison referred the complaint to Pelly for his comments, and the 
Resident replied that there was no justification for it. It was news to him that 
Persian sovereignty over Bahrain and 'Oman had ever been recognized: on 
the contrary, the claim was a preposterous one which had been rejected again 
and again in the past. He saw no grounds for making a notification to Tehran 
of any punitive action he might be contemplating against the Arabian mari¬ 
time states: the Resident in the Gulf had never been accountable to the 
Persian Government for his duties on the Arabian shore. The fears expressed 
for the safety of Qishm and Hormuz were groundless: the Governor-General 
of Fars had only lately acknowledged his indebtedness to the British Govern¬ 
ment for placing a gunboat at his disposal to enable him to visit these islands. 
‘Under all the circumstances’, Pelly concluded, '. . . a letter of thanks for 
maritime protection would have been at once more reasonable and appropriate 
than is the present protest on the part of the Persian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs .’3 

Feeling in London was less assured. ‘This is another instance of the evils of 
divided authority in the Persian Gulf,’ complained Kaye, ‘and I would most 
strenuously recommend that something should be done to put an end to the 
conflicts of authority which are so frequently embarrassing to Her Majesty’s 
Government.’^ At the same time Kaye did not think that the Persian protest 

* Pelly to Gonne, 25 Sept. 1868, above. The agreement is reprinted in Aitchison, Treaties, 
X. 137-8. 

2 [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec^, vol. 62, Alison to Stanley, 17 Nov. 1868 (No. 140). 

3 [I.O.] Precis of Bahrein Affairs, p. 20, Pelly to Pol. Secy, to Govt., Bombay, 16 June 1869 
(No. I Sec. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Home Corresp, {Sec.), vol. 62, Minute by Kaye, 30 Dec. 1868. 
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had any justification. ‘For the thousandth time Persia asserts her sovereignty 
over Bahrein, but we have never acknowledged it. The Bahrein Chief seems 
to have called down upon himself, by his own violations of the peace of the 
Gulf, the punishment which he has received, and the Government of India 
have approved of what Colonel Pelly has done.'^ Clarendon viewed the inci¬ 
dent in a different light. It was a source of annoyance to him that, while as 
Foreign Secretary he was responsible for the conduct of British relations with 
Persia, he had no control over the actions of the Government of India or their 
subordinates in the Gulf which might affect those relations. It was to mini¬ 
mize the difficulties which might arise in this situation that the Resident in the 
Gulf had been forbidden, some years earlier, to correspond directly with the 
Persian Government, and to leave all questions in which he was involved to be 
settled by the legation at Tehran. When the India Office assumed control of 
the legation for a short time in 1859-60, he had been forbidden even to cor¬ 
respond with the provincial government of Shiraz on matters concerning the 
maritime peace or the welfare of British subjects residing in the coastal region. 
The restriction was later removed when Pelly, soon after he became Resident, 
complained that it greatly hampered him in the proper performance of his 
duties. 

The control exercised by the legation at Tehran and, through it, by the 
Foreign Office, applied only to Persian affairs; the Resident, in the discharge 
of his duties on the Arabian shore, could be held accountable only to the 
Government of India, and ultimately to the India Office. On some topics, 
notably the slave trade, the views of the Foreign Office, the India Office, and 
the Government of India on policy in the Gulf differed considerably. A strong 
Foreign Secretary, like Palmerston, given a sympathetic colleague at the 
India Board (or India Office), like Hobhouse, could make or greatly influence 
Gulf policy; but a conflict of opinion, and even of interests, was more generally 
the rule. Clarendon’s attitude towards Persia, and, therefore, towards events 
in the Gulf which affected Persia, was influenced, like Palmerston’s, by his 
constant awareness of Russia’s penetration of Asia. The independence, and, 
if possible, the friendship, of Persia had to be preserved, if limits were to be 
set to that penetration. If British and Persian interests in the Gulf conflicted 
at any time, it was imperative. Clarendon believed, that the conflict should be 
resolved, not in terms of British interests in the Gulf alone, but in terms of 
Britain’s greater interest in Asia. He was more disposed, therefore, to humour 
the Persian Government’s desire ‘to vapour about like Persians’ in the Gulf 
(as Sir George Clerk put it at the time^) than to oppose it. 

The Persian Foreign Minister’s protest to Alison in November 1868 against 
Felly’s projceedings at Bahrain was supplemented by a formal complaint 
to Clarendon by the Persian charge d’affaires in London at the close of De¬ 
cember. Protest and complaint were both referred to the India Office with 
a request for guidance on the answers to be returned. Copies of Felly’s 

> Ibid, 2 See [I.O.] Home Corresp, (Sec,), vol. 62, Minute by Clerk, 17 July 1868, 
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correspondence received from India were sent to the Foreign Office, and on 
5 January 1869 Clarendon instructed Alison to make ‘a proper explanatory 
communication' to the Persian Government about Felly’s actions. At the same 
time he asked the opinion of the India Office whether or not, in the event 
of similar proceedings becoming necessary in the future, the Persians should 
be notified of them.^ Before the India Office could reply the Persian charge 
d’affaires, General Hajji Mohsin Khan, handed Clarendon another protest, 
reiterating the charges already made, and asserting that the proper course for 
Pelly to have taken would have been to apply to the Persian Government for 
redress for any impropriety committed by 'le Gouverneur de I’lle de Bahrein’.^ 
The India Office returned a short answer to the charges and the assertions. 
‘The Sheikh of Bahrein is an independent Chief, whose independence we 
have recognized by entering into treaty engagements with him. We have not 
only never recognized, but on the other hand have always denied the right of 
Persia to assert her sovereignty over that territory....’ The fact that Muham¬ 
mad ibn Khalifah was flying the Persian flag over his palace when Pelly 
attacked it meant nothing, the India Office said. ‘. . . It is notorious that the 
Sheikhs of Bahrein have long been in the habit, when in difficulty, of dis¬ 
playing Persian, Turkish or Wahabee flags, as might be the most suitable to 
the necessities of the hour.’ ‘Under these circumstances . . the India Office 
concluded, ‘it would be advisable to abstain as far as possible from discussing 
the question, whether in London or in Tehran. It would be sufficient to state 
that the Sheikh of Bahrein is an independent Chief whom the British Govern¬ 
ment will hold strictly to the performance of the Treaty obligations into which 
we have entered with him.’^ 

A brief statement to this effect was made by Clarendon to Mohsin Khan on 
5 March .4 The charge d’affaires was not put off by it. Fresh instructions had 
arrived from Tehran to say that he was to make an issue of the affair, and in the 
middle of March he informed Clarendon that he intended to do so.^ Clarendon 
referred him to Argyll, as having more to do with the question, but when 
Mohsin Khan saw Argyll early in April he derived no satisfaction from the 
meeting. Argyll merely repeated what had been said before, viz. that the 
Indian authorities regarded Bahrain as independent.^ After another interview 
with Clarendon, Mohsin Khan handed a fresh protest to the Foreign Office 


^ [I.O.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), vol. 62, Hammond to Merivale, 29 Dec. 1868, and Merivale 
to Hammond, 31 Dec. 1868; vol. 63, Hammond to Under-Secy., I.O., i Feb. 1869, enclosing 
Clarendon to Alison, 5 Jan. 1869. 

2 Same series, vol. 63, Mohsin Khan to Clarendon, 11 Feb. 1869, enclosed in Hammond 
CO Under-Secy., 1 . 0 ., 15 Feb. 1869. 

^ Sarhe series and volume, Merivale to Hammond, 27 Feb. 1869. 

^ See H.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.), vol. 63, Hammond to Merivale, 3 Mar. 1869, enclosing 
draft to Mohsin Khan, n.d.; and M. E. Grant Duff (Under-Secy., I.O.) to Hammond, 5 Mar. 
1869. 

5 Same series and volume, Mohsin Khan to Clarendon, 15 Mar: 1869, enclosed in Ham¬ 
mond to Merivale, 17 Mar. 1869. 

^ Same series and volume, Mohsjn Khan to Argyll, 15 Apr. 1869. 
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on 13 April, accompanied by copies of two letters written by Muhammad 
ibn Khalifah, which, he said, conclusively proved Persia’s sovereignty over 
Bahrain.^ 

The letters were those which Muhammad ibn Khalifah had addressed to 
the Shah and the Prince-Governor of Pars in April i860, when he was visited 
at Bahrain by both Persian and Turkish emissaries.2 They may or may not 
have made an impression upon Clarendon (there is nothing to indicate that 
they did either), but they certainly made none upon the India Office, which 
again made its attitude clear to Clarendon on 21 April. ‘The British Govern¬ 
ment have hitherto carefully abstained from recognizing, either directly or 
indirectly, the validity of the claim, on several occasions, advanced by Persia 
to the right of sovereignty over the Island of Bahrein.’ Any reversal of this 
policy, however slight, the India Office argued, would create a loophole 
through which the ruler of Bahrain might escape from the obligations which 
he had contracted for the maintenance of maritime peace, and to which the 
British Government alone had the power to hold him. ‘To substitute the dis¬ 
tant and ineffective authority of Persia for the direct responsibility of the local 
Chief to the power which controls the maritime police of the Gulf would 
be fatal to the policy which has so long and advantageously been maintained 
in that part of the world.’ Argyll, however, was not wholly deaf to Claren¬ 
don’s argument that some conciliatory gesture over Bahrain was advisable 
for the sake of Britain’s larger interests in Persia. He was prepared, he said, 
‘as a matter of courtesy to the Persian Government’, to instruct the Govern¬ 
ment of India to direct the Resident in the Gulf to notify the British Minister 
at Tehran, for the information of the Persian Government, of any action 
which he contemplated taking against the Shaikh of Bahrain for a breach of 
his engagements. But, Argyll added, the Resident would not be deterred from 
taking action, in case of emergency, by any need for such a prior notifica¬ 
tion. 3 

Argyll’s decision was taken against the advice of his permanent officials, 
in particular, Kaye, who understood the Bahrain question better than anyone 
else at the India Office. The Secretary of State, however, preferred to listen to 
Clarendon and to Henry Rawlinson, who was now a member of the India 
Council and who gave equivocal support to the Foreign Secretary’s ideas. 
Rawlinson had expressed the view in a memorandum to Argyll in late March 
that the British Government’s legal position on the Bahrain question was not 
strong. The Convention of 1861, he said, did not automatically deny Persia 
a vague ‘suzerainete’ over the shaikhdom. On the other hand, Rawlinson 
thought, there was much to be said for the argument on the ground of ex¬ 
pediency which had been advanced in support of the stand which the British 
Government had taken. Expediency, however, also required that Persia should 

^ Same series and volume, Mohsin Khan to Clarendon, 13 Apr. 1869. 

2 See above, p. 515. 

3 [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.), vol. 63, Grant Duff to Hammond, 21 Apr. 1869. 
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be mollified for the sake of more important objects of policy. . It is most 
unfortunate’, Rawlinson observed, ‘that we should give umbrage to Persia 
during the present juncture on a matter of so little real political value; for we 
may feel the effects of her ill-humor or at any rate her want of cordiality at 
many different points without being able to counteract them.’ He had in 
mind, in particular, differences in Azarbaijan, at Herat, and on the Makran 
coast. He concluded; ‘Altogether it may be considered certain that if we reject 
the Persian claims about Bahrein “in toto”, and without any attempt at a 
compromise, our relations with her will become strained and the position of 
our Minister at Tehran will be rendered unpleasant.’^ 

The effhct of this advice, coupled with his own inclinations, was to lead 
Clarendon to return a conciliatory answer to Mohsin Khan’s protest. In the 
reply handed to the charge d’affaires on 29 April all mention of Bahrain’s 
sovereignty was omitted, and Clarendon took pains to explain that the sole 
reason why his government held the shaikh to his engagements was to main¬ 
tain the peace of the Gulf and to suppress the slave trade. He went even 
further and said that if the Persian Government were prepared to take over the 
police of the Gulf, the British Government would be relieved of a troublesome 
and costly duty. But, he continued, he could not believe that, if the Shah was 
not disposed to assume this responsibility, he would be willing to see disorder 
reign in the Gulf’s waters. The Foreign Secretary concluded by saying that he 
was prepared, out of deference to the Shah’s feelings, to arrange that, in the 
future, the Persian Government should be informed beforehand, whenever 
practicable, of any measures of coercion which might have to be taken against 
the Shaikh of Bahrain.^ 

Soothing though the reply was, it did not satisfy Mohsin Khan. He had 
been concerned all along to secure some concession, however slight, on the 
sovereignty question, which would serve both to placate the Shah and to 
prevent any obloquy from descending upon his own head. Clarendon had 
ignored the sovereignty issue in his reply and had concentrated instead upon 
the maritime police of the Gulf, a subject which held little interest for Mohsin 
Khan or his sovereign. On 8 May the charge d’affaires wrote to Clarendon to 
ask whether he would consent to make two minor alterations to his letter of 
29 April. The first would be the insertion of a statement to the effect that the 
Persian Government had protested in order to reserve their rights of sover¬ 
eignty over Bahrain, and that the British Government had taken that protest 
into consideration. The second would be the insertion of a statement that, 
until the Shah had sufficient resources of his own with which to maintain order 
in the Gulf, the British Government would refrain from taking any action 
against the Shaikh of Bahrain without making a prior reference to the Persian 

^ [I.O.] Eur. MSS. (Argyll Papers), Memo, by Rawlinson, zz Mar. 1869. 

^ [I.O.] Home Corresp. (Sec.)y vol. 63, Draft to Mohsin Khan, ri.d,, enclosed in Hammond 
to Under-Secy., I.O., 26 Apr, 1869. See also [P.R.O.] F.O. 248/251, Clarendon to Mohsin 
Khan, 29 Apr, 1869, 
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Government.^ In making the latter request Mohsin Khan v^as rather clumsily 
attempting to exploit the opening which Clarendon had given him, first, with 
his offer to inform the Persian Government in advance of any coercive mea¬ 
sures to be taken against the Shaikh of Bahrain, and then with his gratuitous 
remarks about the Shah's assuming the police of the Gulf and thereby reliev¬ 
ing the British Government of an onerous duty, to extract from the Foreign 
Secretary what would have amounted to an indirect acknowledgement of 
Persia's sovereign rights over Bahrain. 

Clarendon was not taken in by the attempt, and both he and Argyll decided, 
in the second week of May, that while the first request might be granted, the 
second could not. Furthermore, at Argyll's insistence, a proviso was added to 
the original offer to inform the Persian Government in advance of any co¬ 
ercive action to be taken against the Shaikh of Bahrain, to the effect that 
k . . the British Government cannot consent to debar its officers, to whom the 
superintendence of the police of the Persian Gulf is entrusted, from the 
exercise of the right of punishing, by prompt measures, any violations of 
Treaty engagements by the Sheikh of Bahrein when a reference to the Court 
of Tehran would be attended with embarrassing delays which might jeopard¬ 
ise the general peace of the Gulf'.^ A revised draft of Clarendon's letter to 
Mohsin Khan of 29 April was prepared and sent to the India Office in late 
May. Mohsin Khan's first request had been inserted at the beginning, in the 
form, ‘The British Government readily admit that the Government of the 
Shah has protested against the Persian right of sovereignty over Bahrein being 
ignored by the British authorities, and they have given due consideration to 
that protest.'^ The caveat suggested by Argyll had been added at the end, but 
Clarendon, still determined to appease the Shah, had softened its force by 
tacking on an undertaking to make ‘a full communication' to Tehran regard¬ 
ing any action taken against Bahrain without advance notice. Although the 
India Office still had doubts about the wisdom of the letter, it raised no 
further objection to it, and the revised version was sent to Mohsin Khan 
by Clarendon in June.^ 

Time and again in the years since 1869 the Persian Government have tried 
to construe Clarendon's letter, and especially the sentence inserted in it at 
Mohsin Khan's request, as a recognition of Persian sovereignty over Bahrain. 
While the letter does not bear such a construction there is no doubt that 
Clarendon, in his pursuit of the ignis fatuus of Persian friendship, compromised 
the British position on Bahrain, both by his failure to repeat the statement 


^ [ 1 . 0 .] Home Corresp. {Sec.)^ vol. 63, Mohsin Khan to Clarendon, 8 May 1869, enclosed 
in Hanamond to Under-Secy., I.O., ii May 1869. 

^ Same series and volume, J. C. Melvill (Asst. Under-Secy., I.O.) to Hammond, 19 May 
1869. 

^ Same series and volume, Clarendon to Mohsin Khan, 29 Apr. 1869 (second draft), en¬ 
closed in Hanunond to Under-Secy., 1 . 0 ., 24 May 1869. 

^ For a more detailed account of the foregoing exchanges, see J. B. Kelly, ‘The Persian 
Claim to Bahrain’, International Affairs, Jan. 1937, 
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he had made to Mohsin Khan in March that the Shaikh of Bahrain was an 
independent ruler, and by his offer to inform the Persian Government, 
through the British Legation at Tehran, of any action that it might be neces¬ 
sary to take against Bahrain. He had also given the Persians an opportunity 
for mischief making which they were not slow to seize. 

On fleeing from Bahrain, Muhammad ibn Khalifah had found refuge at 
Kuwait and later at Qatif. There he effected a reconciliation with one of his 
bitterest former foes, Nasir ibn Mubarak, the renegade A 1 Khalifah shaikh 
who, along with Muhammad ibn "Abdullah, had been proscribed by Captain 
Jones in 1859 as an enemy of the peace of the Gulf. Together, the ex-shaikh 
and the outlaw endeavoured to interest the Amir 'Abdullah ibn Faisal in back¬ 
ing an attempt by them to overthrow 'Ali ibn Khalifah and assume power in 
Bahrain. 'Abdullah seems to have given them little encouragement, although 
he raised no objection to the ex-shaikh’s residing at Qatif and plotting to re¬ 
gain his former possessions. Nor does he appear to have raised any objection 
to the enlistment by the two shaikhs of 500 men of the Bani Hajir Bedouin 
of Hasa as allies. With these, Muhammad and Nasir crossed to Bahrain in 
September 1869. At word of their coming, revolt broke out in Bahrain, led 
by the former pretender, Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah, who had been recon¬ 
ciled with 'Ali ibn Khalifah and now dwelt on the island. Shaikh 'Ali was 
slain, Manamah taken after only a brief struggle, and the town given over to 
the Bani Hajir to plunder. Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah now rounded upon his 
allies, threw Muhammad ibn Khalifah into prison, and declared himself sole 
ruler of Bahrain.^ 

As soon as Pelly heard of the outrage he proposed a drastic course of action 
to the Indian authorities. Bahrain should be blockaded and the leaders of the 
revolt forced to surrender. 'Isa, the son of 'Ali ibn Khalifah, should be recog¬ 
nized as the new ruler. The estates and property of the rebels should be con¬ 
fiscated by the new ruler and handed over to the victims of the sack of 
Manamah as compensation. The Wahhabi Amir should be told that the British 
Government intended to see to it that the guilty parties were punished, and a 
blockade should be imposed upon the Hasa ports until the property plundered 
by the Bani Hajir had been restored.^ The Government of Bombay approved 
Felly’s proposals, but the Government of India were less inclined to hasty 
action. It was not until five weeks after Pelly had made his proposals that they 
issued their orders, and then they authorized him to blockade Bahrain, seize 
the murderers of the late shaikh, and recognize his son as his successor, if the 
people agreed. Confiscation of the property of the culprits would have to 
wait, since it might prove politically embarrassing for the new ruler. So, too, 
might the issuing of any threat to the Amir 'Abdullah: his complicity in the 

* [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, vol. 147, enclos. to Sec. Letter 22 of 27 Nov. 1869, 
Pelly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, ii Sept. 1869 (No. 165 Pol. Dept.). 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Pelly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 5 Oct. 1869 (No. 184 
Pol. Dept.). 
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raid was by no means proven and, in any case, Pelly had not the naval force 
at hand with which to blockade the Hasa ports. Finally, Pelly was to apprise 
the British Minister at Tehran of his intentions so that the Persian Govern¬ 
ment might be informed.^ 

Pelly arrived off Bahrain in the third week of November with four warships. 
A short blockade sufficed to bring about the surrender of Muharraq fort, 
where Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah had his headquarters. He, together with 
Muhammad ibn Khalifah and several others, were made prisoners, but Nasir 
ibn Mubarak got away and fled to Hasa, Tsa ibn 'Ali, invited over from Qatar, 
where he had been acting as his father’s governor, was recognized as the new 
ruler. Despite the reservations of the Government of India, Pelly made it 
a condition of recognition that Shaikh Tsa should confiscate the property 
of the chief prisoners and use it to compensate those who had suffered in 
the rebellion. While Pelly was making these dispositions an armed baghlah 
from Bushire tried to run the blockade. It was stopped and found to have on 
board an emissary from the indefatigable Mirza Mehdi, the Persian Foreign 
Ministry representative at Bushire, bearing letters and a kheVat for Mu¬ 
hammad ibn 'Abdullah. Pelly allowed the messenger to deliver the letters to 
the shaikh, and then confiscated them. They offered small comfort to the 
defeated rebel: in them Mirza Mehdi congratulated him upon the success of 
his descent upon Bahrain and graciously sanctioned his assumption of the 
chieftainship.2 

Pelly’s proceedings on this occasion brought forth protests from both the 
Turkish and Persian Governments. In the second week of January 1870 the 
Turkish Ambassador in London lodged a complaint with the Foreign Office 
about the Resident’s behaviour, saying, more in sorrow than in anger, that it 
was probably due to a misunderstanding, Pelly not being aware That Bahrein 
has ever been otherwise than a portion of Turkish Territory’.^ The complaint 
was rejected, and the British charge d’affaires at Constantinople was instructed 
to inform the Porte That H.M.’s Govnt. cannot recognize its claim to the 
Sovereignty of Bahrein, with regard to which a similar decision was pro¬ 
nounced by Lord Palmerston in . . . February 1851’.'^ Mohsin Khan handed 
in his protest on 22 January and followed it up with a more detailed one two 
months later. His government, he said, were particularly offended by Felly’s 
failure to give adequate notice of his intentions, and by his action in detaining 

* Same series, volume, and collection, For. Secy., Govt, of India, to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 
12 and 13 Nov. 1869 (Tels.), and 14 Nov. 1869. 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos.from India, vol. 6, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 7 of 25 Jan. 
1870, Pelly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 9 Dec. 1869 (No. 207 Pol. Dept.), and Commander 
G. A. Douglas to Commodore Sir Leopold Heath (C.-in-C., East Indies), 4 Dec. 1869; and 
enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 18 of 22 Feb. 1870, Pelly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 15 Dec. 1869 
(No. 216 Pol. Dept.) with translations of Mirza Mehdi^s letters. 

3 [I.O.] Home Corresp, {Sec.), vol. 65, Chas. Spring Rice (Under-Secy., F.O.) to Under- 
Secy., I.O., 17 Jan. 1870. 

^ Same series and volume, Clarendon to Barron, Feb. 1870, enclosed in Hammond to 
Under-Secy., I.O., i Feb. 1870. For the 1831 decision, see above, p. 401, 
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Mirza Mehdi’s messenger and intercepting the letters he was carrying.^ 
Clarendon was highly annoyed by the whole affair, and particularly by Felly’s 
behaviour, which seemed to him to have been ‘of a very high-handed char¬ 
acter’. On 22 March, after Mohsin Khan had delivered his second protest, he 
demanded an explanation of it from the India Office, observing that an explana¬ 
tion was especially called for, ‘looking to the communications which have 
lately passed with Persia in regard to Bahrein, the expectations as to our course 
of policy in that country that we have held out to the Shah’s Government, and 
to the very great importance at the present time, not only as regards Indian 
but Imperial interests, of refraining from any course of action calculated to 
indispose Persia to this country’.^ 

The India Office was in no mood to offer any such explanation, and it re¬ 
plied the next day that it had just received from India copies of the corre¬ 
spondence Pelly had intercepted, which showed ‘that this piratical faction, 
which had been guilty of the murder of the Sheikh of Bahrain, as recognized 
by the British Government, had been encouraged and upheld by officers of 
the Government of the Shah of Persia’.^ What was more, a dispatch had also 
been received from Mayo, in which he expressed his alarm and regret at the 
whole trend of Clarendon’s dealings with Mohsin Khan in 1869, and par¬ 
ticularly his statement to the Persian charge d’affaires that, if Persia were 
willing to keep a sufficient naval force in the Gulf to keep the peace, the 
British Government would be relieved of a troublesome and costly duty.'^ The 
Viceroy pointed out with some force that 

the Persian Government . . . are at the present moment powerless to stop dis¬ 
turbances at sea. They have no navy, and even if they were in a position to purchase 
vessels of war we could not surrender to them the protectorate of the Gulf without 
the certainty of hostilities, not only with Muscat and the Arab Chiefs of the Littoral, 
who would not tolerate the pretensions of Persia, but also with the Wahabees, and 
probably even with Turkey, who could with equal show of reason put forward 
obsolete claims to supremacy, which our position as guardians of the peace of the 
Gulf alone prevents her from reviving. The obligations, moreover, which we have 
contracted with the Arab Chiefs to watch over the peace of the Gulf, to put down 
aggressions by sea, and to take all necessary steps for the reparation of injuries 
inflicted on them, are such as we cannot abrogate. The only security for peace and 
the safety of trade in these waters lies in our preserving that position which, with 
the consent of the turbulent tribes, we somewhat reluctantly took up; which for 
more than half a- century we have, not without difficulty and at considerable cost, 
maintained; and which Persia, with her feeble resources and the scanty respect paid 
to her by the Arab Chiefs of the Littoral, could never assume. 

Apart from the positive engagements which we have contracted with the Arab 

* [I.O.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), vol. 65, Hammond to Under-Secy., LO., 25 Jan. and 22 Mar. 
1870, enclosing Mohsin Khan to Clarendon, 22 Jan. and 19 Mar. 1870. 

^ Hammond to Under-Secy., I.O., 22 Mar. 1869, above. 

^ [I.O.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), vol. 65, Merivale to Hammond, 23 Mar. 1870. 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, voh 6, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 
22 Feb, 1870 (No. 18 For, Dept., Sec,), 
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chiefs [Mayo continued] and from which it is neither possible nor desirable that we 
should recede, the present is not a time when we can encourage the revival of old 
and unfounded claims such as those which Persia now puts forward. During the 
years of peace that have followed the establishment of our supremacy in the Persian 
Gulf trade has enormously increased, and the predatory Arabs have embarked in 
peaceful and mercantile pursuits on the faith of the security which our protectorate 
affords. British steamers now ply weekly from one end of the Gulf to the other, and 
our subjects have embarked large capital in the pearl fisheries on the coast, and in 
the commerce of Mesopotamia, Persia and Arabia. Every day the importance of the 
Gulf as a commercial highway between Europe and the East is increasing. Even if 
the political engagements which we have contracted admitted of such a course, and 
Persia were possessed of an adequate naval force, it would be almost impossible and 
certainly impolitic to commit to her the guardianship of these vast and varied in¬ 
terests. Any indication on our part even of a desire to do so would probably be fol¬ 
lowed by the decline of trade, the outbreak of hostilities, piracy, and plunder, and 
a return to the disorder and lawlessness which during the last half century we have 
so successfully restrained. ^ 

Mayo not only approved Pelly’s actions at Bahrain but he went further and 
commended him for them. So, too, did the India Office, and Clarendon was 
informed on 23 March that Argyll fully concurred in the Viceroy’s views 
‘with respect to the status of Bahrein, as an independent chiefship, over which 
the Shah of Persia has no legitimate controuP. The Secretary of State, in fact, 
rejected the whole substance of the Persian Government’s complaint and the 
Foreign Secretary’s criticism. ‘So far from there being any just cause of com¬ 
plaint against officers of the Government of India, the Duke of Argyll concurs 
with the Viceroy in opinion that the Government of the Shah should be asked 
to give some explanation of the conduct of its officers in encouraging the 
piratical Expedition, which jeopardized the lives and sacrificed the property 
of British subjects, and disturbed the peace of the Gulf.’^ 

Muhammad ibn Khalifah and Muhammad ibn "Abdullah, together with 
three of their principal lieutenants, were taken to India, where they were 
confined first in the Fort of Asirgarh and later at Chumar. There they 
remained until 1877, when Muhammad ibn "Abdullah and another of the 
prisoners died. Muhammad ibn Khalifah and the others were transferred in 
that year to Aden. Three years later the old shaikh’s two companions were 
released ,3 but he remained in custody until 1887, when he was set free on con¬ 
dition that he lived in the Holy Cities of Arabia and never tried to return to 
Bahrain. He died at Mecca in 1890. 

# # # 

"Azzan ibn Qais spent the first two months of 1869 campaigning in the 
interior of "Oman, subduing those tribes which were opposed to him and 

^ Ibid. 

2 [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.)^ vol. 65 (1870), Merivale to Hammond, 23 Mar. 1870. 

3 See below, p. 822. 
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consolidating the friendship of those which supported him. His efforts met 
with considerable success, but the Indian authorities were not yet reconciled 
to him, and Felly was firmly opposed to him. He refused to credit the reports 
which Atkinson, the Political Agent at Muscat, had been sending since De¬ 
cember 1868 that 'Azzan’s authority was now firmly rooted in 'Oman. On the 
contrary. Felly contended, 'Azzan’s rule was ‘hollow and fanatical, and most 
of the tribes were in favour of Turki ibn Sa'id.^ The Governor of Bombay, 
Fitzgerald, shared Felly’s view, and in the second week of February 1869 he 
wrote to Mayo, suggesting that the restrictions on Turki’s movements should 
be lifted. ‘In contrast both to Salim or to Azan’, he argued, ‘Toorkee has a far 
greater personal following; he is directly of the reigning dynasty, to which the 
whole people are attached; he is their best soldier, a gentleman, attached to 
our interests, and aware of our power.’ A further consideration which had to 
be taken into account, Fitzgerald said, was that if Turki gained the throne of 
Muscat, the whole question of the Zanzibar Subsidy would probably be set at 
rest, since he was a son of Saiyid Sa'id and would consequently be entitled to 
the subsidy. If the Viceroy agreed that Turki should be released and helped, 
Fitzgerald went on, he could be sent to Muscat in a warship, or a warship 
could be in Muscat Cove when he arrived.^ Mayo thought the idea worth 
putting to the test, but he drew the line at armed support. Turki, he told 
Fitzgerald, should not travel in or be accompanied by a warship, and no 
pledge of protection or assistance should be given him.^ 

Turki showed no particular pleasure when he was informed that he was 
free to try his fortune in 'Oman. Without British help, he said, he had little 
hope of winning Muscat, and he preferred, for the time being, to remain in 
India and await events. Salim ibn Thuwaini was rather more energetic. He 
had crossed from Bandar 'Abbas to the Trucial Coast early in 1869, and was 
trying to interest the Shaikhs of Dubai and Sharjah, and the Wahhabi com¬ 
mander at Buraimi, in his cause, though with little success. At the beginning 
of April Atkinson was replaced as Political Agent at Muscat by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Disbrowe, who had served there for a time in 1865-6. Disbrowe’s 
first impression of the new Imam was a favourable one. ‘Azan is a man of 
energy, a prudent man, and a fighting man. So long as no powerful competi¬ 
tion (and I see none but H. H. Syud Toorkee) appears against him in the field, 
and so long as he contents himself with fighting the battles requisite to defend 
Muskat and Muskat territories, holding the title but not the full privileges of 
Imaum, until that day Azan may be considered to be strong.’^ Disbrowe soon 


* See, e.g. [I.O.] Sec. Letters Various, vol. 15, Pelly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 13 Feb. and 
13 Mar. 1869 (Nos. 27 and 47 Pol. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 4, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 61 of 24 Feb. 
1869, Gov.-in-Council, Bombay, to Viceroy, 10 Feb. 1869. 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Seton-Karr to Gonne, 17 Feb. 1869 (No. 241 For. 
Dept., Pol.). 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters Various, vol. 50, Disbrowe to Gonne, 17 Apr. 1869 (No. 208 Pol. 
Dept.). 
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revised his opinion, less because "Azzan's position had changed than because 
Disbrowe had had a falling out with him. One of the late Sultan Thuwaini’s 
sons, Nasir, slipped out of Muscat in mid-April with the intention of seizing 
Gwadur, on the Makran coast. 'Azzan was preparing a vessel with armed men 
to send after him when Disbrowe intervened, asking the commander of 
H.M.S. Dryad, then in harbour, to stop the vessel from sailing. Disbrowe 
intervened again, in the fourth week of May, when he forbade 'Azzan to send 
arms by sea to Barqa, up the coast, as 'Azzan was proposing to do. The 
Government of India, Disbrowe said, had given him orders in January that 
‘all naval operations by any party, at Muscat or anywhere else, should be 
prevented by force of arms if necessary’.^ When 'Azzan refused to heed the 
prohibition, Disbrowe hauled down his flag on 24 May and retired to the gun¬ 
boat Clyde in the harbour.^ 

Felly arrived three days later in the steamer Dalhousie and took Disbrowe 
to task for having acted precipitately. The Viceroy's instructions, he said, 
referred only to the passage of armed men by sea between Gwadur or Bandar 
'Abbas and the 'Oman coast: they did not apply to movements in 'Oman 
territorial waters.^ He then told Disbrowe to rehoist his flag. Disbrowe re¬ 
fused to do so until he had received an apology from 'Azzan. One was sent and 
Disbrowe rehoisted his flag early that afternoon, though he afterwards re¬ 
turned to the gunboat Clyde. From there, later in the day, he witnessed some 
rather odd behaviour on Felly's part, which he eventually reported to Bombay. 

Between the hours of 5 and 6 the same afternoon Colonel Felly went on shore, 
landed at the Folitical Agency, and was presently seen in the verandah of Syed 
Azan's residence. Colonel Felly was in plain clothes, accompanied by members of 
his staff in undress uniform. Khuleelee [al-Khalili] and Azan were at the interview. 
All was visible from the Clyde. The interview ended, Colonel Felly stepped into his 
gig, was saluted with 13 guns by Azan, returned on board ‘Dalhousie’, and by 
Dalhousie, a salute of 13 guns was almost immediately fired."* 

Up to this time not even de facto recognition had been accorded 'Azzan by 
the British Government, and both Atkinson and Disbrowe had scrupulously 
avoided any meeting with hijn. Whenever they had found it necessary to 
communicate with him, they had done so through the medium of Shaikh 
Nasir ibn Rashid of the Hirth. Felly certainly had no orders to see 'Azzan 
when he called at Muscat to inquire into the reasons for Disbrowe’s striking 
his flag. On the contrary, his standing instructions were the same as the 
Folitical Agent's, viz. to keep his distance. 

What passed between Felly and 'Azzan at their meeting on the afternoon 
of 27 May can only be guessed at. Rumour had it that Felly urged the Imam 

* [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 4, For. Secy., Govt, of India, to Gonne, 
9 Jan. 1869 (Tel,). 

* [I.O.] Sec. Letters Various^ vol. 50, Disbrowe to Gonne, 12 and 14 Apr. 1869 (Nos. 190 a 
and 198 A Pol. Dept.), and to Pelly, 25 May 1869 (No. 305 Pol. Dept.). 

^ Same series and volume, Pelly to Disbrowe, 27 May 1869 (No. 252 Pol. Dept.). 

^ Same series and volume, Disbrowe to Gonne, 21 Aug. 1869 (No. 466 Pol. Dept.). 
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to attack the Wahhabi outpost at Buraimi.^ It was certainly an opportune 
moment for such a stroke. The Wahhabi naib at Buraimi, Turki ibn Ahmad 
al-Sudairi, had been shot dead at Sharjah on 7 April, while he was on a visit 
to that town to try to win support for Salim ibn Thuwaini in his bid to oust 
'Azzan.^ Shaikh Zaid ibn Khalifah of Abu Dhabi had immediately urged 
'Azzan to march on Buraimi and eject the Wahhabi garrison.^ It is not un¬ 
likely that Belly did the same. Ever since the failure of his mission to Riyadh 
in 1865 and the abortive attack on Dammam in 1866, not to mention the 
Viceroy's censure of him for that operation, Belly had nursed a grudge against 
the Wahhabis, and it is not inconceivable that, at his meeting with 'Azzan on 
27 May, he offered him recognition in return for attacking the Wahhabi 
garrison at Buraimi. Strength is lent to this conjecture by the fact that as soon 
as he set foot on Dalhoiisie on his return from that meeting he sent off a dis¬ 
patch to Bombay urging 'Azzan's recognition, h . . As Syud Azan is de facto 
Imam, there is no choice other than to recognize him.''^ This was a complete 
reversal of Belly's previous stand, and it was, moreover, a sudden one, for in 
a dispatch immediately preceding this one, written only six days earlier, he 
had called 'Azzan a ‘puppet' and had again put forward a plea on Turki's 
behalf .5 What caused him to change his mind in so short a space of time is not 
known. Belly himself is a most unsatisfactory source of information. He never 
mentioned his meeting with 'Azzan in his report to Bombay on the events of 
27 May, and it was not until Disbrowe reported it the following August that 
the Bombay authorities knew anything about it. As it was embedded in a 
long catalogue of complaints that Disbrowe had to make against Belly for 
undermining his authority at Muscat, it is possible, especially as the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay were by then growing increasingly impatient with the 
Bolitical Agent, that they simply overlooked it or disregarded it.^ 

Belly's recommendation was not well received at Bombay. Fitzgerald con¬ 
sidered that 'Azzan was not de facto ruler, but appeared, from Disbrowe's 
reports, to be merely clinging to power.^ Disbrowe's reports, however, were 
by now thoroughly unreliable. The incidents of April and May had turned 
him against 'Azzan, and his personal relations with Belly, which had never 
been good, rapidly grew worse as Disbrowe became convinced, and not 
without cause, that the Resident was undercutting his position at Muscat and 

* [I.O.] Sec. Letters Various^ vol. 50, Disbrowe to Gonne, 21 Aug. 1869 (No. 466 Pol. Dept.). 

^ Same series, vol. 15, Capt. A. Cotton Way (ist Asst. Pol. Res.) to Pelly, 15 Apr. 1869. 

3 Same series, vol. 50, Disbrowe to Gonne, 17 Apr, 1869 (No. 208 Pol. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 5, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 267 of 
19 Aug. 1869, Pelly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 27 May 1869 (No. 102 Pol. Dept.). 

5 See [I.O,] Sec. Letters Various, vol. 15, Pelly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 21 May 1869 (No. 
loi Pol. Dept.). See also Pelly to Disbrowe, 24 Apr. 1869, in same volume. 

^ One of Disbrowe’s complaints against Pelly was that the Resident had been in the habit 
of corresponding with the Muscat Government behind his, Disbrowe’s, back. Though Pelly 
afterwards denied this, he was silent, in his letter of denial, about his meeting with *Azzan. 
(See same series, vol. 50, Pelly to Disbrowe, 16 Aug. 1869 (No. 407 Pol. Dept.).) 

’ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 5, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 267 of 19 
Aug. 1869, Gonne to For. Secy., Govt, of India, 28 June 1869 (No. 261 Pol. Dept.). 
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sapping Bombay’s confidence in him. In late July Disbrowe firmly declared 
his total opposition to "Azzan’s recognition, saying that ‘the present Govern¬ 
ment is both hateful and hated’. It was a rather odd judgement to render at this 
particular juncture of affairs, for only a month earlier 'Azzan had strengthened 
his position throughout 'Oman by driving the Wahhabi garrison from Bu- 
raimi. 

A deputation from Riyadh had waited upon 'Azzan at the beginning of 
June with gifts from 'Abdullah ibn Faisal and a letter in which the Amir noted 
that 'Azzan styled himself ‘Imam’. Whatever he called himself, 'Abdullah 
reminded 'Azzan, he was still required to pay the zakat which was normally 
paid by the ruler of 'Oman to Najd. 'Azzan, on the advice of al-Khalili, kept 
the Amir’s gifts but sent no answer to him.^ A deputation from the Na'im of 
Buraimi had also waited upon 'Azzan in June to complain about the oppres¬ 
sive conduct of the late Wahhabi naib^ Turki al-Sudairi, towards them, and to 
ask 'Azzan to take control of the oasis. ‘Azan and Khuleelee’, reported Dis¬ 
browe, ‘not being the men to allow the grass to grow under their feet, the 
offer of the Naeem was accepted.’ With a force numbering between 1,000 
and 1,500 men, most of them supplied by the Na'im, and accompanied 
by Salih ibn 'Ali of the Hirth, 'Azzan moved to attack the Wahhabi 
garrison in mid-June. After three or four days’ fighting, the Wahhabi 
commander, 'Abdur Rahman ibn Ahmad al-Sudairi, and the sixty men with 
him, surrendered on 18 June.^ ‘God has thus relieved his people from the 
aggressive Wahabees,’ 'Azzan wrote exultantly to Felly. ‘He drove them out 
“in shame and feeling low ”.’4 Disbrowe did not share the Imam’s elation. 
‘So far as I can see and judge, Brymee was gratuitously and unjustly in¬ 
vaded by Syed Azan, and Azan must look for Wahabee retaliation,’ he wrote 
sourly to Bombay.^ 

While 'Azzan had been taking Buraimi, Salim ibn Thuwaini had made a 
dash from Dubai, on the Trucial Coast, for the interior of 'Oman, in the hope 
of securing enough backing from the inland tribes to take the field against 
'Azzan. He visited Nizwa, 'Izki, and Birkat al-Mauz, but failed at all of them 
to win over any of the chiefs. If they were going to rise against 'Azzan 
they would do so on Saiyid Turki’s behalf, not on Salim’s.^ 'Azzan was not 
slow to heed the signs revealed by the ex-Sultan’s sweep through inner 
'Oman, and early in September he set out from Muscat with Salih ibn 
'Ali to reduce the centre and south of the country to obedience. Before he 
left, he gave any malcontents there might be in the country a foretaste of 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec, Letters^ vol. 147, enclos. to Pol. Letter 32 of 7 Sept. 1869, 
Disbrowe to Gonne, 25 July 1869 (No. 396 Pol. Dept.). 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Disbrowe to Pelly, 19 June 1869. 

3 Same series and volume, enclos. to Pol. Letter 22 of 27 Nov. 1869, Disbrowe to Gonne, 
9 July 1869, and to Pelly, 16 July 1869. 

[I.O.] Sec. Letters Various^ vol. 15, *Azzan to Pelly, Jumada i, 1286/July-August, 1869. 

5 Same series, vol. 50, Disbrowe to Gonne, 2 Aug. 1869 (No. 418 a Pol. Dept.). 

^ Same series and volume, Disbrowe to Gonne, 27 June and i8 Aug. 1869 (Nos. 368 and 
459 Pol. Dept.). 
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what they might expect to receive by throwing two shaikhs of the Nahm 
into Fort Jalali, after they had complained about his failure to pay them the 
subsidies he had promised them and had hinted that they might invite 
the Wahhabis to return.^ Nizwa and 'Izki both yielded to 'Azzan before 
the end of the month, and he and Salih then turned south into Ja'alan, to 
deal with Saiyid Turki’s principal supporters there, the Bani Bu 'Ali and the 
Janabah.2 

Disbrowe was less impressed with 'Azzan’s success than he was with the 
increasingly oppressive regime that was being instituted at Muscat. The white 
mutawwcC banner now flew over the capital in place of the familiar red flag, 
and the mutawiah held the populace in a vice of fear. Not content with having 
reduced the Muslim inhabitants to a state of abject obedience to Ibadi pre¬ 
scriptions, they now tried to do the same to the non-Muslim, and particularly 
the Indian, inhabitants. Strict edicts were issued regulating dress and public 
behaviour, and these were sternly enforced by the zealots, who strode the 
streets, cane in hand, vigilantly looking for backsliders. The smoking of 
tobacco and the playing of music in public had been forbidden earlier, and in 
the latter half of 1869 attempts were made to extend the prohibition to the 
homes of the Indian residents. The mutawVah went even further and began 
forcibly clipping the moustaches of Indians in the streets, if they thought them 
too luxuriant. Disbrowe spent a disproportionately large amount of his time 
between July and December 1869 in protesting to 'Azzan’s government 
against the excesses of the mutawVah, but with little positive result. He was 
powerless to do anything at all about the intemperate and oppressive be¬ 
haviour of 'Azzan's supporters towards their own people, and especially the 
arbitrary and wholesale confiscation of the property and estates of persons 
identified with the Saiyid Sa'id branch of the A 1 Bu Sahd, which took place 
almost daily in Muscat and its environs.^ 

Such a regime, Disbrowe argued in his reports to his superiors in the latter 
half of 1869, could not possibly gain popular support, let alone hold it for any 
length of time. For this reason he was inclined to discount the reports reaching 
the capital from the interior of "Azzan's triumphal progress through the 
country. 'The cry in the interior is for Syed Toorkee,’ he declared. ‘Did His 
Highness set foot on Ras-el-Hudd, adherents would flock to his standard, 
countless as the sand in the Sea. *4 Belly expressed a contrary opinion. Tt is 
possible that some three years ago I may have wished to see a popular chief of 
the Syud Saeed branch recognized as Sultan, and upheld. And it is now, I 
believe, generally.admitted by both the Arabs themselves and by Foreigners 

^ [I.O.] vol. 50, Disbrowe to Gonne, 17 Sept. 1869 (No. 518 Pol. Dept.). 

^ Ibid., and Disbrowe to Gonne, 17 Sept. 1869 (No. 523 Pol. Dept.) and 5 Oct. 1869 (No. 
572 Pol. Dept.), in same volume. 

^ See, e.g. [I.O.] Sec, Letters Various, vol. 50, Disbrowe to Goxme, 26 Apr., 12 May, 
31 July, 18, 19, and 20 Aug., 5 Sept., 16 Oct., and ii Dec. 1869 (Nos. 230, 278, 410, 457, 
461, 463, 494, 596, and 712 Pol. Dept.). ^ 

* Same series and volume, Disbrowe to Gonne, 6 Sept. 1869 (No, 495 Pol. Dept.). 
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that such an arrangement would have resulted in the permanent settlement of 
the State/^ That chance was now past in Pelly^s view, and the only sensible 
thing to do was to recognize 'Azzan. He took the advantage of a visit to 
Bombay early in October to urge the adoption of this step on Fitzgerald in 
person. The Governor was not persuaded by his arguments. The only thing 
that was keeping 'Azzan in power, he said, was the prohibition imposed by 
the British Government on operations at sea. If this prohibition were re¬ 
moved, Salim or Turki would easily overthrow him.^ The Viceroy, Mayo, did 
not know what to think. He found the volume and variety of reports from 
Muscat bewildering. Disbrowe’s relations with "Azzan were obviously so bad 
that no great reliance could be placed upon the accuracy of his reports. In 
fact, Mayo said, he strongly doubted whether Disbrowe was ‘gifted with all 
that tact, temper and good judgement which the Political Agent at Muscat 
should possess in the present critical state of affairs at that place’. It might 
be advisable, he wrote to Fitzgerald in October, to replace him by another 
officer, but he hoped ‘that the change may be made in a manner as little 
hurtful as possible to Colonel Disbrowe’s feelings’.3 All that Mayo could 
suggest with regard to "Azzan was that Pelly should call at Muscat, when he 
returned to the Gulf from Bombay, to try to obtain as much precise informa¬ 
tion as possible about 'Azzan’s position and the prospects for his remaining 
in power.'^ 

Before Pelly could leave Bombay word arrived from Muscat that Disbrowe 
had had his most serious altercation yet with 'Azzan’s government. In the 
second week of October the Political Agent had received a warning that Nasir 
ibn Thuwaini, who was now in de facto possession of Gwadur, might attack 
Muscat by sea in an effort to depose 'Azzan. Acting upon his standing in¬ 
structions to prevent clashes by sea among the various contenders for the 
throne, Disbrowe asked the commander of the gunboat Clyde to take up a 
position near Fort Jalali to help repulse any attack by Nasir. Clyde'^ com¬ 
mander carried out the order on the morning of 15 October and was im¬ 
mediately fired upon by the garrison of Fort Jalali. Disbrowe demanded an 
explanation of the attack from Sa'id ibn Khalfan al-Khalili, whom 'Azzan 
had left as wali of Muscat, and was told in reply that the garrison had not 
recognized Clyde because she had taken up an unfamiliar position in the cove. 
Disbrowe refused to accept the explanation: Clyde'^ flag had been plainly 
visible, she had been fired on from 400 yards’ distance, and the firing had 
been kept up for 30 minutes. He telegraphed to Bombay that day, asking 

^ Same series and volume, Pelly to Disbrowe, i6 Aug. 1869 (No. 407 Pol. Dept.). 

2 [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 6, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 4 of 
18 Jan. 1870, Pelly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 9 Oct. 1869 (No, 191 Pol. Dept.), and Gonne to 
For. Secy., Govt, of India, 9 Nov. 1869 (No. 475 Pol. Dept.). 

3 Same series, vol. 5, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 351 of 18 Oct. 1869, C. U. Aitchison 

(Officiating For, Secy., Govt, of India) to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 9 Oct. 1869 (No, 1463 For. 
Dept., Pol.). ^ 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, enclos. to For. Letter CSec.) 18 of 9 Nov. 1869. 
Aitchison to Gonne, 23 Oct. (No. i a For. Dept., Pol.). 
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for instructions and for a warship to be sent to support him.^ The Bombay 
authorities passed the message to the Viceroy, suggesting that Felly should 
go to Muscat, demand an apology, and, if he did not get one, evacuate the 
British subjects and their property from the town. H.M.S. Daphne, then re¬ 
fitting at Bombay, could go with him. Mayo approved the suggestions, adding 
that, if necessary. Felly could temporarily withdraw the Folitical Agency, if 
he saw fit. On the other hand, if he found that Disbrowe's accusations against 
the Muscat authorities were unjustified, he was to replace him on the spot. 
No instructions were to be sent in the meantime to Disbrowe.^ 

Fitzgerald did not like the idea of empowering Felly to remove Disbrowe 
in such prejudiced circumstances. *. . . There has been much misunder¬ 
standing between them,' he telegraphed to Mayo, ‘and, in some respects, 
admitting Disbrowe's unfitness. Felly has been much to blame. No doubt 
Felly will report against Disbrowe, and he will be practically superseded until 
the orders of Government removing him, or Felly telegraphs. I am quite pre¬ 
pared to remove him under any circumstances, but think it would be very 
objectionable to give that power to Felly.'^ Mayo accepted the advice and 
agreed that Felly should not remove Disbrowe, although he insisted that the 
Folitical Agent should be replaced. 

As Daphne'^ engines were being overhauled she could not be got ready for 
sea before early November, so Mayo telegraphed to the commodore of the 
East Indies squadron. Sir Leopold Heath, asking for one or two small vessels 
to be detached to the Gulf for Felly's use, both at Muscat and at Bahrain, 
where Felly was to proceed after settling affairs at Muscat to punish the rebels 
who had sacked Manamah and murdered the ruling shaikh.'^ Heath agreed to 
send what ships he could, but he refused to allow Felly to command them. 
Work on Daphne was speeded up and she was ready to sail by the beginning 
of November. Her commander was asked to proceed to Muscat at once and 
afterwards to Bahrain to give Felly whatever support he might need. Felly 
had already left Bombay in the steamer Dalhousie, and he reached Muscat on 
30 October. He told Disbrowe nothing of his orders, nor did he ask him about 
the attack on the Clyde, Instead, he privately received on board Dalhousie a 
deputation led by one of "Azzan's principal advisers, Shaikh Nasir ibn Rashid 
of the Hirth, who had been charged with giving him the Muscat authorities' 
version of the incident. Shaikh Nasir said that the attack had been a mis¬ 
understanding, due to Disbrowe's not having given warning of the gun¬ 
boat's intended change of anchorage. Relations between the Folitical Agency 
and the palace, he explained, were extremely bad, and all communication be¬ 
tween the two had broken down. Felly found the explanation unsatisfactory 

^ [I.O.] Enclos. to Bombay Sec. Letters, voL 147, enclos. to Pol. Letter 20 of 6 Nov. 1869, 
Disbrowe to Gonne, 15 Oct. 1869 (No. 592 Pol. Dept.). 

2 Same series, volume, and collection, Pol. Secy., Bombay, to For. Secy., Govt, of India, 
18 Oct. 1869 (Tel.), and Viceroy to Governor, 20 Oct. 1869 (Telj). 

3 Same series, volume, and collection. Governor to Viceroy, 21 Oct. 1869. 

4 Ibid. 
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and demanded a written apology. One arrived later in the day from al-Khalili, 
together with a letter from 'Azzan, complaining about Disbrowe’s conduct 
and accusing him of mischief making.^ A second apology, from "Azzan him¬ 
self, arrived 004 November. Felly considered the apologies satisfactory, though 
Disbrowe did not. Khalili’s, he pointed out, did not bear the state seal of 
Muscat, and the delegation which brought it was composed of people who, apart 
from Shaikh Nasir, had no official position. One of them was even a Persian 
who had fled to Muscat after murdering his sister. The Viceroy concurred in 
Disbrowe’s opinion. He doubted whether the apologies were sincere, and he 
thought that al-Khalili’s should have borne the state seal. However, he said, 
he was prepared to accept them if Felly thought that they were adequate.^ 

Disbrowe’s removal was ordered on 20 November and Major A. Cotton 
Way, Felly’s first assistant, was designated his successor. A prime source of 
friction between Disbrowe and Felly over the previous year had been their 
anomalous official relationship to each other. Disbrowe was not subordinate 
to the Resident, since he took his orders from, and reported directly to, 
Bombay, yet he was not entirely free from his supervision. One unfortunate 
consequence of this arrangement was that Disbrowe had often failed to keep 
Felly fully informed of what was happening in 'Oman, while Felly had often 
acted in 'Omani aflFairs without consulting, or even informing, Disbrowe. To 
correct this fault the Government of Bombay instructed Way, on his appoint¬ 
ment, to consider himself under the Resident’s authority, and to correspond 
with Bombay through him, although in cases of emergency he could corre¬ 
spond direct. Way assumed his duties on 8 January 1870. Disbrowe cannot 
have been sorry to leave. His nine months at Muscat had been highly un¬ 
comfortable, trapped, as he was, between a fanatical government on the one 
side and a jealous superior officer on the other. With all his faults, he did not 
deserve the vindictive treatment that Felly accorded him. It was common 
gossip in the bazaars at Muscat that whatever Disbrowe advised or did, Felly 
would advise or do the opposite, and the only conclusion that the Muscatis 
could come to to explain Felly’s power and influence with his superiors was 
that he was related to the Queen.^ 

One of the major casualties of the Felly-Disbrowe feud was accurate in¬ 
telligence of what was going on in 'Oman. Disbrowe’s judgement was warped 
by his feeling of resentment towards Felly and his antipathy towards 'Azzan 
and the mutawiah. On his side, Felly was hampered by his dislike of Dis¬ 
browe and by his inadequate understanding of 'Omani politics. Even at the 

[ 1 . 0 .] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 5, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 31 of 
23 Nov. i86g, Felly to Gonne, 30 Oct. 1869 (No. 201 Pol. Dept.). 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Viceroy to Governor, 20 Nov. 1869 (No. 1656 For. 
Dept., Pol.), and to Secy, of State, same date (Tel.). See also [I.O.] Sec. Letters Various, 
vol. 50, Disbrowe to Gonne, 30 Oct. and ii and 26 Nov. 1869 (Nos. 632, 661, and 684 Pol. 
Dept.). 

3 See [I.O.] Sec. Letters Various, vol. 50, Disbrowe to Gonne, 30 Oct.'1869 (No. 632 Pol. 
Dept.). 
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close of 1869 he still believed that 'Azzan's regime was essentially Wahhabi 
in nature, and even in origin. To some extent he was misled by the regime’s 
displays of intolerance, which, in his unfamiliarity with Ibadi beliefs and 
practices, he identified with Wahhabism. 'Azzan’s ejection of the Wahhabi 
garrison from Buraimi, however, should have disabused him of this idea, or, 
at least, it should have given him cause to question his conclusions. Whatever 
their shortcomings, however, Felly and Disbrowe were ultimately less res¬ 
ponsible for the twists and turns that British policy took towards Muscat during 
1869 than were the clashes of interest and opinion among their superiors; 
although Felly, it must be said, by the inaccuracy of much of his reporting, 
and by his partiality, contributed more than a little to the controversy which 
developed during the year between the Government of India, the India Office, 
and the Foreign Office over Muscat. 

# * # 

Clarendon returned to the idea of using the Zanzibar Subsidy as a means 
of levering concessions on the slave trade from Majid ibn Sahd in the summer 
of 1869. Could not the abolition of the subsidy, he asked the India Office in 
July, be directly tied to the abolition of the slave trade? In other words could 
not the usurpation of power by 'Azzan ibn Qais be said to have rendered the 
Canning Award obsolete? Majid could then be told that he need no longer 
pay the subsidy on condition that he agreed to abolish the slave trade at 
Zanzibar.* Kaye was wholly opposed to the plan. Tt is either right or wrong’, 
he told Argyll, 'that Syud Majid and his successors should be exempted from 
the continued payment of the subsidy. If right, they are entitled to the exemp¬ 
tion, whether they mitigate the evils of the Slave Trade, or they do not. If 
wrong, their mitigation of these evils will not make it right, or justify us in 
a policy of injustice.’^ Argyll, however, preferred to be guided by Clarendon, 
and on 30 July he addressed a dispatch to Mayo on the general question 
of "Oman and the particular question of the subsidy. As it now seemed im¬ 
probable, he wrote, that Salim ibn Thuwaini would ever regain the throne 
of Muscat, and as Turki ibn Sa"id had not the power, without outside 
assistance, to overthrow "Azzan ibn Qais, the British Government had little 
choice but to recognize "Azzan. It would have to be made clear to him, of 
course, that recognition did not carry with it any obligation to support the 
external engagements concluded by the late Saiyid Thuwaini with Fersia and 
Zanzibar concerning the lease of Bandar "Abbas and the Zanzibar Subsidy. 
"Azzan, in short, would be informed that the Zanzibar Subsidy was considered 
to have lapsed. This being the case, Argyll told Mayo, 

whatever may have been the obligation on the part of your Government to exert 
your influence to maintain the continual and regular payment of the subsidy to the 

* [I.O.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), vol. 63, Spring Rice to Merivale, 19 July 1869. See also, 
R. Otway (Under-Secy., F.O.) to Merivale, 29 May 1869, in same*volume. 

^ Same series and volume, Memo, by Kaye, 21 July 1869. 
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legitimate successors of Syud Saeed, if they had maintained their supremacy, it is 
not incumbent upon them to interfere any longer, now that the succession has been 
interrupted by a revolution, which has placed the authority in the hands of a 
member of another family. Your Excellency may, therefore, inform the Sultan of 
Zanzibar that the British Government are willing to consider the arrangement which 
was made in i86i ... to have lapsed on the expulsion of Syud Salim from Muscat, 
... I do not perceive that it is our duty to provide, with reference to the arbitration 
of 1861, for all the varying circumstances of a series of revolutions and counter¬ 
revolutions arising out of events which we cannot controul.^ 

What Clarendon and Argyll were proposing came dangerously close to 
sharp practice. If "Azzan were recognized, and if it were accepted that the 
Canning Award applied only to the lineal successors of Thuwaini (or Saiyid 
Sa'id), then there would be no justification for continuing the subsidy. 
Abolition of the subsidy would bring about the abolition of the slave trade at 
Zanzibar, thus achieving the British Government’s object at no cost to the 
Imperial Exchequer. But there was more at stake than financial considerations 
of a minor order, as Kaye had pointed out in a private memorandum to Argyll 
the previous April. ‘It may be true’, Kaye wrote, ‘that the British Govern¬ 
ment extended the terms of the award, beyond the point originally contem¬ 
plated rather by the Chiefs themselves or by our Government itself, and that 
this was done as a matter of policy—but it appears to me that the more this 
extension (from a question as between members of the Family to one between 
separate states) was of our own seeking and for our own ends, the more we 
are bound to maintain it. . . . Essentially the offspring of our own policy we 
are under the strongest moral obligation to support it.’ No government with 
any regard for its own honour, Kaye went on, could enter into engagements to 
suit its interests at a particular time, and then cast them off when they proved 
inconvenient. ‘If, in this case, we were to throw over Muscat, upon the 
grounds that the arrangement made by Lord Canning’s Government was 
dictated by a policy which is no longer the policy of the hour, I am afraid that 
we should fairly lay ourselves open to the charge of being moved by nothing 
higher than considerations of present convenience.’^ 

Mayo detected Clarendon’s gambit and avoided it. If the subsidy was to be 
ended, he asked, who was to pay for Turki’s upkeep? Under the agreement 
which Turki had concluded with Salim in September 1867 he had been 
promised $M.T. 7,200 per annum out of the Zanzibar Subsidy on condition 
that he did not interfere in Muscat affairs. As Majid had not paid the subsidy 
since May 1868, the money had had to be advanced from the Bombay Trea¬ 
sury. It would not be right for the Government of Bombay to go on making 
such payments indefinitely. Turning to ‘Azzan ibn Qais, Mayo observed that 
a complicating factor in the question of recognition was the possibility of a 
retaliatory attack upon 'Oman by the Wahhabis, following the eviction of their 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters to India, vol. i, Secy, of State to Gov.-Gen.-in-Cduncil, 30 July 1869. 

^ [I.O.] Eur. MSS. (Argyll Papers), Memo, by Kaye, 20 Apr. 1869. 
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garrison from Buraimi. A Wahhabi victory might result in the restoration of 
Salim to the throne and the establishment of a Wahhabi supremacy in "Oman. 
‘It would be unfortunate’, Mayo remarked, ‘if, by the premature recognition 
of Azan bin Ghias, we placed ourselves in open opposition to what would 
then be a most formidable power.’ On the other hand, he went on, the British 
Government could hardly look with equanimity upon the prospect of the 
whole eastern seaboard of Arabia falling under the control of Riyadh, which 
might well happen if they declined to support "Azzan. ‘But notwithstanding 
the foregoing consideration’, the Viceroy concluded, ‘we cannot see that our 
present recognition of Azan bin Ghias would strengthen him in a conflict 
with the Wahabee Ameer in such a manner as to ensure his success; and, 
though we should deeply deplore the extension of the influence of the Ameer 
of Riad in Oman, no means that lie in our power occur to us by which such 
an event could be at present prevented without risk of future complications. 

On receipt, Mayo’s reply was passed to the India Council for its comments. 
Frere professed himself to be shocked by what seemed to him to be the pusil¬ 
lanimous attitude of the Government of India towards "Oman. ‘This is a 
very melancholy history of the ruin of a flourishing country and kingdom by 
our ill-timed interference at one time, and our abstinence from reasonable 
action at another,’ he declared. He believed that the trouble had started with 
the recognition of Saiyid Salim. At the time he had not wanted to recognize 
the parricide, preferring to withdraw the Political Agency from Muscat 
altogether. ‘But’, he went on, ‘the Govt, of India resolved to recognize him, 
and from this date we have been in an essentially false position, and have 
actively and passively brought about the ruin of Muscat and the triumph of 
Wahabeeism. . . .’ The late Viceroy, Lawrence, Frere said, had not only 
prevented Turki, whom Frere regarded as ‘a brave and capable and popular 
man’, from overthrowing "Azzan, but he had also forbidden Majid to try to 
do so. Frere had never been able to understand Lawrence’s reasons for this 
decision. If the Government of India were acting, as they had claimed to be 
at the time, in the interests of maritime peace, why had they not interfered 
ashore so as to stop bloodshed and anarchy ? Sooner or later they would have 
to interfere; otherwise they should withdraw from "Oman altogether. Frere 
was in favour of withdrawal, for he was confident that once the British 
Government withdrew from Muscat, Turki or Majid was bound to dispose 
of "Azzan. But withdrawal would also expose "Oman to Wahhabi or French in¬ 
tervention, and to upheavals within the state, to the consequent detriment of 
British and Indian trade with the Sultanate. Frere therefore recommended 
that ‘active’ support be lent one of the late Saiyid Sa"id’s family, Turki for 
preference, to help him gain the throne, on condition that the family agreed 
to abide by any revision of the Canning Award which the Government of 
India might see fit to make. He did not specify what form this revision might 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos.from India^ vol. 5, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 

9 Nov. 1869 (No. 18 For. Dept., Sec.). 
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take, although he thought that, for the time being, Turki's allowance might 
continue to be paid out of the Indian revenues, with a reminder to the Sultan 
of Zanzibar that he would be expected eventually to make good the amount 
involved. The whole affair, Frere suggested, could be arranged by sending 
an envoy to Muscat and Zanzibar in a warship to confer with the interested 
parties.^ 

Sir George Clerk, who was the only other member of the India Council 
who had any knowledge of Muscat affairs, disagreed with Frere^s evaluation 
of the principles and issues involved in the Muscat-Zanzibar question, and 
alone among the members of the Council he penetrated to the heart of the 
matter. ^Zanzibar’, he said, ‘ought not to be unconditionally absolved from 
payment of a subsidy to the Muscat treasury. Zanzibar agreed to that willingly. 
It was the price paid in order to render a Sultan’s sovereignty in other respects 
independent.’ The Canning Award, Clerk went on, echoing Kaye’s words of 
the previous April, had not only brought about peace between the two states 
but it had assured their perpetual separation. ‘Those terms were approved by 
the Govt, of India and certainly none of us ever intended the adjustment to be 
temporary or dependent on a life.’ Barghash ibn Sa‘id had talked to Clerk at 
the time of the award and had made it clear that he viewed it as a permanent 
arrangement. The subsidy was the price of Zanzibar’s independence. Zanzibar 
might be relieved of the subsidy in return for slave-trade concessions, but it 
still left the question of Muscat’s rights under the award unsettled. Clerk was 
distressed by the ‘wrangling, quibbling and vacillation’ which had character¬ 
ized British policy towards Muscat lately, especially over the recognition of 
^Azzan ibn Qais. Clerk was not opposed to 'Azzan, least of all on the grounds 
that he might be a Wahhabi, or subject to Wahhabi influence. ‘For my part, 
I regard Wahabeeism in relation to our interests thereabouts as a bugbear— 
especially as now illustrated, or even likely to be, by him. For all purposes, if 
fairly countenanced by us, he would possess the qualifications we need in an 
Imam of Muscat. 

'Azzan’s personal qualifications, and the strength of his position in 'Oman, 
however, were no longer the critical elements in the question of recognition. 
It was quite clear that Mayo intended to continue to temporize until the 
battle over the Zanzibar Subsidy had been fought and decided, and at this 
stage issue had hardly been joined on it. Felly reported in November, and 
again in December, 1869, that 'Azzan’s situation seemed secure. He had sub¬ 
dued the Bani Bu 'Ali of Ja'alan, and although the Bani Riyam of the Jabal 
Akhdhar still defied him, he had their tamimah, Saif ibn Sulaiman, a prisoner 
at Muscat. Even Saiyid Salim, whom Felly had met at Hanjam telegraph 
station on his way to Bahrain early in November, considered that the Imam 


^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 5, Minute by Frere, 22 Dec. 1869, on For. 
Letter (Sec.) 18 of 9 Nov. 1869. 

2 Same series and volume, Minute by Clerk, 6 . Jan. 1870, on For. Letter (Sec.) 18 of 
9 Nov. 1869. 
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was well entrenched. He was a good soldier and strategist, his cam^naigns in 
the interior had been the most successful conducted by a ruler of Mii . jat for 
fifty years, and he had the full support of most of the tribes and the 
though not of the townsfolk. None of his rivals was capable of moving against 
him. Saiyid Majid had sent envoys to Bombay in June to ask whether he 
would be permitted to send an expedition against 'Azzan and to reunite the 
Sultanate under his, Majid^s, rule. The application was only a bluff: the most 
likely consequence of an attack by Zanzibar upon Muscat would have been 
the reunification of the Sultanate under Muscat’s leadership, and for this 
reason alone the Government of Bombay could not entertain Majid’s request. 
Word of it, however, reached 'Azzan, who responded by announcing cheer¬ 
fully at the end of the year that he was contemplating sending an expedition 
against Zanzibar.^ The final charge which the Government of India had level¬ 
led against "Azzan’s government, that of ill-treating British Indian subjects 
at Muscat, was found after investigations by Felly to be largely unsubstan¬ 
tiated. There was little personal oppression of Indians by the regime, although 
they were irked by the prohibition on the sale of tobacco and the strict en¬ 
forcement of the Islamic laws governing creditors and debtors. It seemed clear, 
therefore. Felly advised the Indian authorities at the close of 1869, that 
'Azzan’s rule was firmly established, and that he should in the circumstances 
be accorded recognition.^ 

Mayo still professed to be uncertain what to do. Felly’s reports, he told 
Fitzgerald at the end of December, did not contain enough information to 
enable him to reach a decision. The Resident, he said, should pay another 
visit to Muscat and make further inquiries. If he should then conclude that 
there was no foreseeable chance of 'Azzan’s being dethroned, Mayo would 
consider recognizing him as Sultan. He had already been accorded partial 
recognition, the Viceroy pointed out, by the fact of the Folitical Agency’s 
having been left at Muscat and by the acceptance of his apology for the Clyde 
incident. Final recognition would depend as much as anything upon what the 
Wahhabis might do in the coming months.^ 

There was little doubt about what 'Abdullah ibn Faisal would like to do. 
Not long after the expulsion of his garrison from Buraimi he sent a letter to 
'Azzan which began: ‘From Abdoolla bin Fysul, Imam of the Musselmen, 
to Syud Azan bin Ghes, Imam of the robbers. We have heard what you have 
done. We intend to pay you a visit with 20,000 men. We hope you will 


* See [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from Indiay vol. 5, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 18 
of 9 Nov. 1869, John Kirk (Pol. Agent, Zanzibar) to Gonne, 29 Apr. 1869 (No. 173-44 
Pol. Dept.); and vol. 6, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 6 of 25 Jan. 1870, Disbrowe to Gonne, 
6 Nov. and ri Dec, 1869 (Nos. 688 and 708 Pol. Dept.). 

2 [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from Indiay vol. 6, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 4 of 18 Jan. 
1870, Pelly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 3 and 12 Nov., and 8 and 19 Dec. 1869 (Nos. 202 and 
205 Pol. Dept., and Tels.). 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Aitchison to Acting Chief Secy., Bombay, 23 Dec. 
1869 (No. 1924 p For. Dept.). 
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receive us suitably.’^ Rumours of an impending Wahhabi attack on 'Oman 
had been frequent in the latter months of 1869, but nothing had come of 
them. Saiyid Salim told Felly at their meeting at Hanjam in November that 
he had been in communication with 'Abdullah, and that he doubted whether 
the Amir would get beyond Hasa if he set out. He was afraid to leave his 
capital, Salim said, lest his brother Sa'ud should try to usurp the throne. In 
reality the situation was the other way round. Sa'ud ibn Faisal had fled 
from Najd at the close of 1869 and had made his way to Buraimi. From there 
he went on to Barqa, on the Batinah coast, where he met 'Azzan in January 
1870. 'Abdullah was reported in the same month to be getting ready to come 
after his brother, and to ravage 'Oman at the same time. An expeditionary 
force, variously estimated at between 2,000 and 5,000 strong, was gathering 
in Hasa, a hundred vessels from the Hasa ports had reportedly been told to 
rendezvous off the coast of Qatar, and a call had gone out to the Trucial 
Shaikhs to supply more shipping. 'Abdullah had written to the Na'im of 
Buraimi, promising to forgive them for their treachery in siding with 'Azzan 
if they would publicly proclaim their loyalty to him. 'Azzan’s situation was an 
uncomfortable one. The Bani Bu 'Ali of Ja'alan, who had been converted to 
Wahhabism sixty years previously, revolted in January 1870 and declared that 
they would not help the Imam against 'Abdullah. 'Azzan’s tribal following, at 
the most optimistic estimate, was no more than 2,000 rifles, and a pessimistic 
estimate put it at barely 600. The Trucial Shaikhs, from Ras al-Khaima to 
Dubai, had no love for him, nor were they hostile to 'Abdullah. Zaid ibn 
Khalifah of Abu Dhabi, whose territory covered the western approaches to 
'Oman, was rumoured to be thinking of declaring himself neutral, although he 
was suspected of playing a double game. Saiyid Salim was on Qishm Island, 
waiting for the arrival of emissaries from 'Abdullah, and was said to be ready 
to cast his lot in with him.^ 

Much of this information was relayed to Bombay by Major Way at Muscat 
in the last week of January 1870, and it was telegraphed to Calcutta on 
29 January. Reaction to it there was cautious. Charles Aitchison, the Foreign 
Secretary of the Government of India, was not sure that the situation called 
for British intervention, or that such intervention would be justifled. Although 
an attack upon Muscat by 'Abdullah would appear, on the surface, to be a 
breach of his undertaking of 21 April i866, the attack in prospect, Aitchison 
considered, had been provoked by Muscat. Again, as neither Najd nor Muscat 
was a party to the maritime truce, the British Government had no legal 
grounds for interfering to prevent an attack upon Muscat by sea; although, 
Aitchison conceded, this circumstance had not prevented them in the past, 
nor would it prevent them now, if they so desired, from intervening to prevent 


* Same series, vol. 5, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 18 of 9 Nov. 1869, Disbrowe to Gonne, 
21 Aug. 1869 (Nov. 465 Pol. Dept.). ' 

- [I.O.] Sec, Letters and Enclos. from Boynbay^ vol. 37, enclos. to Pol. Letter 7 of 31 May 
1870, Way to Gonne, Muscat, 21 Jan. and 4 Feb. 1870 (Nos. 62 and 68 Pol. Dept.). 
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warlike operations at sea in the interests of the general maritime peace of the 
Gulf. Moreover, if the Wahhabi expeditionary force were transported by sea 
from Qatar or Hasa to the Trucial Coast, it would have to land in either Bani 
Yas or Qasimi territory. Even if it came by land it would have to cross Bani 
Yas territory. As both the Bani Yas and the Qawasim were parties to the mari¬ 
time truce, the British Government would be entitled to intervene to prevent 
a Wahhabi landing. Aitchison's conclusion was that more information was 
necessary about the Wahhabis’ movements and intentions before a decision 
could be reached on what action, if any, the British Government should take 
in the matter. He telegraphed to Bombay on 7 February, therefore, asking for 
more information and also for ‘any precedent for our interference in [the] 
Persian Gulf between two States who are not parties to the maritime truce’.^ 

The Government of Bombay replied on 10 February: 

The Wahabee Boats are likely to start, some from Kateef, which is a Wahabee port, 
and others from the Gwuttur coast, and to land at some point between Aboothabee 
and Shargah. The chief port of the Gwuttur Coast is Wukra, belonging to the Chief 
Mahomed Bin Sani, who may be said to be independent, though he pays an annual 
sum to Bahrein, a portion of which goes to the Wahabee Ameer. 

Shargah belongs to the Joasmee tribe, [who] as regards religious tenets, approach 
nearly to the Wahabees, though politically they are independent. 

The Beni Yas tribe inhabiting the coast line adjacent to Aboothabee would not 
appear to be allied or feudatory to the Wahabees. The Chief of Aboothabee, who 
is at the head of the Beni Yas, has always been closely allied in interest to the Syud 
Saeed branch of Muscat. The Beni Yas tribe are stronger on land than the Joas¬ 
mee, and, therefore, exercise considerable influence over the surrounding Bedouin 
tribes, but the Joasmees are more powerful at Sea. 

The British Government has always been adverse to the extension of Wahabee 
influence in Oman. No precedent can be quoted of actual interference between the 
Muscat and Wahabee powers by our Government, but it has always lent a moral 
support to Muscat in the differences of that state with the Wahabees by sending 
vessels of War to the Arab Coast when hostilities threatened, and in one instance 
(in 1865-66 when the late Syud Thowenee undertook to resist the Wahabee Ameer) 
guns and material of war were supplied to the Sultan by our Government. 

The later policy of the Indian Government has been, however, to forbid opera¬ 
tions by sea in the Persian Gulf or Gulf of Oman to any power whatever. 

In June [1868] the late Viceroy directed the prevention by force of any operation 
by Muscat against Persia, and, of course, would similarly have resisted any opera¬ 
tion by Persia against Muscat. Similarly the Zanzibar Sultan has been told that 
operations by sea against Muscat would not be permitted, and the Government at 
Muscat has been prevented [from] attempting to regain Gwadur and Charbar. 
The maritime truce affects only the smaller Chiefs on the littoral; neither Muscat, 
Persia, nor the Ameer of Riadh are parties to it.^ 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from Bombay, vol. 37, enclos. to Pol. Letter 5 of 26 Mar. 
1870, For. Secy., Calcutta, to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 7 Feb. 1870 (Tel.), and Summary of 
Question by Aitchison, 6 Feb. 1870. 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Pol. Secy., Bombay, to For. Secy., Calcutta, 10 Feb. 
1870. 
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Further news of the movements of the Wahhabi expeditionary force 
arrived from Way at the end of the second week of February. 'Abdullah ibn 
Faisal had moved south from Hasa and was reportedly within five days’ 
march of Buraimi, presumably in the vicinity of lower Qatar. Fitzgerald 
immediately sent instructions to the commander of the gunboat Clyde, which 
was the only vessel then on station in the Gulf, to observe a strict neutrality 
in the coming struggle, and not to interfere on land but to uphold the mari¬ 
time truce.^ Mayo still refused to take positive action. Felly, who had been in 
India on leave since December, and who was then at Calcutta, suggested to 
the Viceroy that he should return immediately to the Gulf with discretionary 
authority to recognize 'Azzan. He also suggested that orders be sent to the 
Assistant Resident at Bushire to proceed to Bahrain in the gunboat Kwangtung, 
then on her way from Bombay to the Gulf, to rendezvous there with Clyde, 
and to keep watch on the Hasa ports. If 'Abdullah tried to move against 
'Oman by sea, he should be informed that the British Government intended 
to preserve the maritime peace. If the Assistant Resident found the Hasa ports 
quiet, he should leave Clyde at Bahrain and make his way down the Arabian 
coast in Kwangtung, warning the maritime tribes as he went not to break the 
peace at sea.^ 

The suggestions were accepted by Mayo, although he was still reluctant to 
recognize 'Azzan until the outcome of the impending clash with the Wahhabis 
was known, and until the India Office had reached a final decision on the 
whole question of policy towards Muscat.^ Felly returned to Bombay and 
sailed for the Gulf at the end of the first week in March. By the time he reached 
the Gulf the crisis was over. On 5 March Way had telegraphed from Mus¬ 
cat; 'Maskat quiet. Syud Azan writes, ist March, from Bereymi, “Sheikh 
Zaeed of Abuthabi has arrived and sworn friendship and promised to oppose 
Wahabees. Mahomed Ali Naeem [Muhammad ibn 'Ali, tamimah of the 
Na'im] sworn allegiance and promised Littoral Chiefs should visit me at 
Sohar. Shan’t visit coast, but shall return to Sohar when arrangements 
finished for protection of Bereymi.” It was Zaid ibn Khalifah’s decision to 
side with 'Azzan that turned the tide. The previous year, after the capture of 
Buraimi from the Wahhabis, 'Azzan had entered into a compact with Zaid, by 
which the Bani Yas chief had agreed to defend the north-western frontier 
of 'Oman in return for a portion of the tribute formerly paid by Muscat to 
the Wahhabis. 'Azzan journeyed to Buraimi in the latter part of February 
1870, in company with Sa'ud ibn Faisal, to meet Zaid and hold him to his 


* Same series and volume, enclos. to Pol. Letter 7 of 31 May 1870, Pol. Secy., Bombay, 
to For. Secy., Govt, of India, 14 Feb. 1870. 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from Indiaj vol. 6, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 19 of 
15 Mar. 1870, Pelly to Aitchison, 22 Feb. 1870. 

^ Same series and volume. Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 22 Feb. 1870 (No. 
17 For. Dept., Sec.). 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from Bombay, vol. 37, enclos. to Pol. Letter 7 of 31 May 
1870, Way to Pelly, 5 Mar. 1870. 
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agreement. ^Abdullah ibn Faisal, faced with the prospect of having to 
cross the Dhafrah against the hostile Bani Yas (he had discarded the idea of 
a sea-passage for want of ships), lost his enthusiasm for the project. No rain 
had fallen in the Dhafrah that season, so that there was a shortage of water 
and forage along the line of march. 'Abdullah, who had not himself stirred 
beyond 'Uqair, out of a fear, it was said, that a prolonged absence from 
Riyadh might tempt a usurper to seize power, came to the conclusion that 
an invasion of 'Oman at this time might prove too hazardous, and at the end 
of March he was reported to be on his way back to his capital.^ 

'Azzan ibn Qais now stood at the peak of his power. He had rid 'Oman of 
the Wahhabis and had concluded an alliance with Abu Dhabi to guard against 
their return. He controlled a greater area of 'Oman than any ruler had done 
for fifty years before him. He was both spiritual leader and temporal lord of 
his people. He had displayed great capacity as a soldier and a ruler, and he 
was gradually prising himself loose from the grip of the tniitawiah and the 
influence of al-Khalili. Nothing now stood in the way of his recognition by 
the British Government except the reluctance of those immediately concerned 
to grant it. 

On 22 February 1870 Mayo had written to Argyll to say that he could not 
accept as final the Secretary of Statens instructions of the previous July to 
inform Majid ibn Sa'id that he was to be released from the obligation to pay 
the Zanzibar Subsidy. The consequences which were bound to follow the 
tearing-up of the Canning Award, Mayo wrote, were so serious that he could 
not take such a step without first endeavouring to persuade the Imperial 
Government to change their minds. ‘We can conceive nothing more detri¬ 
mental to our good name, more damaging to our legitimate influence in 
Oman, or more likely to encourage a resort to force and violence in the settle¬ 
ment of the quarrels that are constantly arising in the Persian Gulf, than a 
declaration that we are prepared to countenance the Sultan of Zanzibar in the 
evasion of the just demands of the Muscat State.’^ Mayo returned to the 
subject, and at greater length, in a dispatch of 27 May 1870. Pelly, he said, 
had been given discretionary authority to recognize 'Azzan ibn Qais, and 
although he had not yet had occasion to use that power, recognition could not 
be long delayed. With the opening of the Suez Canal visits of foreign ships of 
war to Muscat would become more frequent. 'Azzan had already been saluted 
as Sultan by the commanders of both French and Dutch cruisers. If British 
recognition were postponed any longer he might well seek the support of 
another power. Contrary to what Argyll had asserted in his instructions of 
July 1869, recognition could well involve the British Government in an 
obligation to secure to 'Azzan the lease of Bandar 'Abbas, the restoration of 

' [LO .] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from Bombay^ vol. 37, enclos. to Pol. Letter 7 of 31 May 
1870, Way to Pelly, 5 Mar. 1870, and Pelly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 21 Mar. and 2 Apr. 1870 
(Tels.), and 29 Mar. and 8 Apr. 1870 (Nos. 44 and 47 Pol. Dept.). 

* [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. 6, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy of State, 
22 Feb. 1870 (No. 17 For. Dept., Sec.). 
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Gwadur and Chahbar, and the resumption of the Zanzibar Subsidy. If 
recognition were given, therefore, it would have to be accompanied by a clear 
statement of British policy towards Muscat, especially with regard to the 
maintenance or abandonment of existing treaties. Recognition would be of 
little value to 'Azzan if it were not accompanied by a guarantee of the pay¬ 
ment of the Zanzibar Subsidy. If payment were not guaranteed, then "Azzan 
could not properly be debarred from endeavouring to compel the ruler of 
Zanzibar by force of arms to resume it. Finally, Mayo asked, were the 
Government of India to continue to forbid, as they had been doing recently, 
the prosecution of hostilities in the Gulf of "Oman by the ruler of Muscat, 
by pretenders to the throne, and by the Sultan of Zanzibar 

Mayors arguments made little impression upon Argyll. He was very much 
under Clarendon’s thumb, and the Foreign Secretary was determined to make 
the abolition of the East African slave trade one of the last strokes of his 
career. It was a laudable ambition, but to achieve it Clarendon seemed 
ready to endanger larger British political interests in Arabia and the Gulf. 
Mayo was afraid that Argyll had been infected with the same fever, and he 
expressed his fears in a private letter to the Secretary of State in July 1870. 
‘I am sorry to find that there is a disposition to withdraw altogether from the 
Gulf,’ he wrote. ‘I believe that such a course could not be taken at present 
without a forfeiture of pledges, promises and Treaty Engagements which 
would be most injurious to our National character and fatal to our influence 
on our Western Borders. It would almost certainly involve Persia and Turkey 
in war. It would possibly extend the influence of that mysterious Wahabee 
Power of which we know so little, and would relegate the Trucial Chiefs of 
the littoral to their old condition of Piracy and Civil War.’^ The Viceroy’s 
arguments, as before, fell on deaf ears—at least, they elicited no response 
from Argyll during the remainder of 1870. 

In the same week that Pelly left for the Gulf to keep watch on "Abdullah 
ibn Faisal’s movements, Turki ibn Sa"id slipped out of Bombay and took 
passage on the mail steamer for Muscat. He arrived there on 14 March but 
was not allowed to land. Declaring that he would be back within two weeks, 
he went on to Bandar "Abbas, where he was welcomed by Hajji Ahmad, 
formerly wazir to Thuwaini ibn Said, who had been allowed by the Persians 
to assume the governorship of the port. When Pelly called at Bandar "Abbas 
at the beginning of April to see Turki, he found that he had left for the Trucial 
Coast. A week later a letter arrived from him, asking for a loan of money and 
saying that he expected to receive support from all the Trucial Shaikhs with 
the exception of Zaid ibn Khalifah. Pelly telegraphed to Bombay, asking 
whether Turki’s return to the Gulf required a modification of the instructions 
given him regarding 'Azzan ibn Qais. He was given the somewhat baffling 

* Same series and volume, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 27 May 1870 (No. 31 
For. Dept, Sec.). 

^ [I.O.] Eur. MSS. (Argyll Papers), Mayo to Argyll, Simla, 29 July 1870. 
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reply that he was to regard the instructions as unchanged, unless he thought 
that Turki’s appearance altered the situation.^ Whether Pelly had anything 
to do with Turki's return cannot be ascertained. Certainly he had always 
preferred Turki to any other member of the A 1 Bu Sa'id, and he saw him often 
on his visits to Bombay. But whether Pelly was involved in the affair or 
not, the fact that Turki returned to the Gulf on a British steamer made it 
appear that he enjoyed British backing of some kind. 

Turki’s return meant that there were now two pretenders in the field against 
'Azzan, Turki and his nephew, Salim. It also meant that now more than ever 
there was a need for a firm decision on one of the questions which Mayo had 
put to Argyll, viz. whether the maritime truce should be held to extend to the 
Gulf of 'Oman. Commodore Heath, the commander-in-chief, East Indies, 
had brought the matter to the Viceroy's attention early in February, when he 
had pointed out that, while the instructions issued by the Admiralty and the 
India Office in August 1869 confined the operation of the truce to the Persian 
Gulf, the Government of India had forbidden operations by sea by, or against, 
the regime at Muscat. Heath's inquiry had been passed at the time to Aitchi- 
son, who had given it as his opinion, based upon the fact that the Indian 
authorities had not hesitated in the past, for the sake of the general maritime 
peace, to prevent warfare at sea by states not party to the truce, that the India 
Office and Admiralty instructions were too narrow in scope. 'We ourselves 
should prefer', Aitchison said, ‘to define the sphere of our protectorate to be 
the entire Persian Gulf and the Sea of Oman as embraced within a line drawn 
from the southern course of Muscat territory to Gwadur on the Mekran 
Coast; and the object to be the prevention of all hostile operations by sea 
within these limits, except the transport, within three miles of the coast, of 
munitions of war from one part of the territory of any Chief to another on the 
unbroken coast line.’ Mayo, in referring the question to Argyll, had pointed 
out that it applied as much to the coasts of South Arabia, Somalia, and East 
Africa as to those of 'Oman. ‘Of late years', the Viceroy had gone on to remark, 
‘we have been gradually assuming a position with regard to the maritime 
affairs of this enormous line of coast somewhat similar to that which we are by 
Treaty engagement bound to maintain within the Persian Gulf.'^ 

Turki remained on the Trucial Coast, principally at Dubai, for nearly two 
months, trying in vain to enlist support from the Trucial Shaikhs and from the 
tamimah of the Na'im at Buraimi.^ At the beginning of June he returned to 
Bandar 'Abbas, where he was told by Pelly that the restrictions on the move- 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from Indiay vol. 6, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 31 of 
27 May 1870, Way to Pol. Res., 18 Mar. 1870 (No. 184 Pol. Dept.); Pelly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 
2 and 10 Apr. 1870 (Tels.); W. Wedderburn (Acting Pol. Secy., Bombay) to For. Secy., 
Simla, 4 and 14 Apr. 1870 (Nos. 127 and 135 Pol. Dept.); and Officiating For. Secy., Simla, 
to Pelly, 15 Apr. 1870 (Tel), 

2 Same series and volume, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 27 May 1870 (No. 
31 For. Dept., Sec.), enclosing Heath to Viceroy, 9 Feb. 1^70, and Note by Aitchison, n.d. 

3 See, e.g. [I.O.] India For. Proc. {Pol.), Range 438, vol. ii, Dec. 1870, no. 228, Hajji 
‘Abdur Rahman (Res. Agent, Sharjah) to Pelly, 25 Muharram 1287/27 Apr. 1870. 
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ment of armed men by sea would be strictly enforced. Disregarding the warn- 
ing, Turki embarked on a ship under British colours at Bandar "Abbas at the 
end of June with forty armed followers, ostensibly bound for Bombay. Felly 
set off after him, to stop him from trying to land in Muscat territory, but 
Turki gave up the attempt before Felly could catch up with him and returned 
to Bandar "Abbas. ^ He had reached one of the lowest points of his career, but 
help was on the way. At the beginning of August a merchant firm at Bombay 
received from Majid at Zanzibar a bill of exchange of the value of Rs 20,000, 
made out in Turki’s favour.^ Majid promised him a further Rs 30,000 if 
he managed to capture Sur, and another Rs 1,00,000 if he could persuade 
"Abdullah ibn Faisal to help him take Sauhar. There was a rumour abroad 
that Turki was planning to join the Amir at Qatif, where preparations for an 
invasion of "Oman were again said to be going on. It was more likely, however, 
that the preparations were for an invasion of Bahrain, where "Abdullah's 
brother, Sa"ud, was sheltering.^ In addition to money Majid was prepared to 
lend Turki armed force to help him overthrow "Azzan. He was reported to 
have sent his schooner Prince of Wales to Turki, and to have warned the sea¬ 
faring tribes of "Oman that they would not be permitted to visit Zanzibar 
while "Azzan remained Imam. The warning, which was directed primarily to 
the tribes of Ja"alan and Sur, the principal smugglers of slaves into "Oman and 
the Gulf, amounted to a threat to cut off the supply of slaves to "Oman if the 
tribes did not help Turki, and it was probably no coincidence that a number 
of shaikhs from Sur and Ja'alan, mainly Bani Bu "Ali and Janabah, visited 
Turki at Bandar "Abbas in June before he made his abortive sortie later that 
month.'^ 

It was clear that Turki was bound to make another attempt soon to land in 
"Oman, well before any orders could be received from the India Office on 
the attitude that was to be adopted towards him. Mayo, therefore, in res¬ 
ponse to an inquiry from Bombay, made an interim ruling in August. While 
Turki would not be allowed to put to sea with an armed following, he was not 
to be prevented from moving about freely by himself or with a small retinue.s 
Before Turki could be informed of the ban he had sent four boatloads of 
Fersians and Baluchis to Sur, and in the fourth week of August he himself 

^ [1.0 .] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. 7, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) of 
27 Sept. 1870, Pelly to Turlci, 17 June 1870, and to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 6 July 1870 (No. 261- 
77 Pol. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] India For. Proc. (PoL)^ Range 438, vol. ii, Dec. 1870, no. 281, Messrs. Jairam 
Sewjee to Wedderburn, 29 Aug. 1870. 

3 See [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 7, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 202 of 
27 Sept. 1870, Pol. Secy., Bombay, to For. Secy., Simla, 10 Aug. 1870 (Tel.), 

Same series, volume, and collection, Hajji "Abdur Rahman to Pelly, 29 Safar, and 3, 6, 
and 9 Rabi* i, 1287/31 May, and 3, 6, and 9 June 1870; and enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 140 
of 22 July 1870, Kirk to Chief Secy., Bombay, Zanzibar, 4 Apr. 1870 (No. 27-59 Pol. Dept.), 
in same volume. s 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 7, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 202 of 
27 Sept. 1870, Pol. Secy., Bombay, to For. Secy., Simla, 10 Aug. 1870, and For. Secy., Simla, 
to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 11 and 26 Aug. 1870 (Tels.). 
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left Bandar "Abbas, presumably to follow them. He was stopped by Felly 
in the Gulf of 'Oman on 24 August and forbidden to go on to Sur. Turki, 
however, was not making for Sur, but for Khaur Fakkan. He landed there at 
the close of the month and was met by a party of Na'im from Buraimi. With 
them he made his way through the passes to the oasis, where he was joined 
by the Shaikhs of Dubai, 'Ajman, and Ras al-Khaima, whose support 
he had evidently bought with Majid’s money. Together with the Na'im 
they launched an attack on the main fort, the Qasr al-Khandaq, which was 
manned by a garrison left behind by 'Azzan the previous year. The attack 
failed, largely owing to the arrival of Zaid ibn Khalifah from Abu Dhabi 
with reinforcements. A number of skirmishes took place in the oasis in the 
next few weeks between the opposing groups, but without any conclusive 
result.^ 

'Azzan had been campaigning on the southern edge of the Dhahirah with 
his brother, Ibrahim, when Turki appeared at Buraimi. He had been having 
difficulty in retaining the loyalty of a number of the tribes of central 'Oman 
and the Sharqiyah because of his failure both to keep up his subsidies to them 
and to redeem his promises to remove al-Khalili and Salih ibn 'Ali from his 
government. As soon as word of Turki’s attack on the Qasr al-Khandaq 
reached him he hurried northwards to relieve his garrison, but when he learned, 
on arrival at Yanqul, that the garrison was safe and that Zaid ibn Khalifah 
was supporting it, he altered his line of march to attack Dhank, which was 
held by the Na'im. Many of his tribal levies had begun to desert him after 
they heard of Turki’s arrival at Buraimi, and 'Azzan now had only 2,000 men 
with him. On learning this, Turki decided to move south against him, and 
on 5 October he and his allies ambushed and routed 'Azzan’s column in the 
vicinity of Dhank. The tamimahs of the Hajariyin, Habus, and Yal Sa'ad were 
all killed in the fighting. 'Azzan and Ibrahim ibn Qais fled to Sauhar, while 
Turki continued his advance southwards into central 'Oman, where he was 
joined by Saif ibn Sulaiman, the tamimah of the Bani Riyam. Leaving the 
bulk of his force, about 5,000 men, to besiege Nizwa and to block the Samail 
Gap, Turki made his way down the Wadi Batha' into Ja'alan. On 25 October 
he took Sur with a force of 6,000 men, collected from the Bani Bu Hasan, 
Hajariyin, Bani Bu 'Ali, Janabah, Habus, Duru', and Wahibah.^ 

'Azzan returned to Muscat on 10 November. He was confident that he 
could win back the ground that he had lost to Turki, and that the disaffection 
of those Hinawi tribes which had deserted him was only temporary. The Bani 
Bu Hasan and Hajariyin chiefs had already written to ask his forgiveness and 
to pledge their allegiance anew to him. Zaid ibn Khalifah still held Buraimi 
for him, and the Na'im and Dhawahir in the oasis had tendered their sub- 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos.fr om India^\o\.jy enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 252 of 14 Dec. 
1870, Way to Gonne, n and 28 Oct. 1870 (Nos. 499 and 525 Pol. Dept.). Cf. Badger^s account 
in Imams and Seyyids (pp. cxvi-ii), which was evidently written from Way's dispatches. 

^ Way to Gonne, 28 Oct. 1870 (No. 525 Pol. Dept.), above, and News Report by Way, 

II Nov. 1870, in same collection. 
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mission, the Na'im even offering to give up Dhank to him.^ Majid ibn Sa'id 
had died on 7 October, so that Turki could no longer count upon funds from 
Zanzibar with which to carry on the struggle. Moreover, he had been for¬ 
bidden by Major Way to move any part of his force by sea against Muscat. 
Turki, however, did not seem to be troubled by lack of funds or by the ban 
on naval operations. "Azzan had made a number of enemies among the tribal 
chieftains by his attempts to curb their power and to reduce them to obedience 
to the central government, and they were eager for a return to the laxity and 
inefficiency of normal A1 Bu Sa'id rule. Turki played upon their resentment 
and lavished money upon them, with the result that, by the turn of the year, 
he had been assured of enough support to embolden him to try conclusions 
with 'Azzan a second time. 

The main body of his tribal forces set out from Sur in the first week of 
January 1871, moving in two divisions, one by the coast and the other inland. 
On 12 January the coastal contingent, under Saif ibn Sulaiman, took Quriyat, 
about thirtymiles from Muscat. The other contingent, under Turki's command, 
advanced through the hills towards Muscat, but was halted at Samad by Salih 
ibn 'Ali of the Hirth. Saif ibn Sulaiman now swung away from the coast and, 
by-passing Muscat, came down upon Matrah. 'Azzan drove him off, but Saif 
returned to the attack and succeeded in encircling the town. On 22 January 
"Azzan informed Way that he intended sending reinforcements to Matrah by 
sea. Way, who had foreseen that a situation like this might arise, had tele¬ 
graphed to Bombay in the first week of January for instructions as to what he 
should do if 'Azzan tried to move men or arms along the coast. Without mak¬ 
ing any reference to Simla, Fitzgerald instructed Way on 9 January to prevent 
all hostilities at sea, and to inform "Azzan that the permission formerly given 
him to move men and arms by sea in Muscat territorial waters had been 
rescinded. When Way conveyed this information to "Azzan on 22^ January the 
Imam replied that he could not accept the ruling; he had no way of supplying 
Matrah other than by sea. On 23 January a dhow left Muscat Cove with 
supplies for the Matrah garrison, after Way had again warned 'Azzan not to 
disobey the Bombay Government's orders. Outside the cove the dhow was 
turned back by the gunboat Kwangtung^ and when she made a second attempt 
to get to sea she was rammed and sunk. Even so courageous a man as "Azzan 
must have lost heart at this. On 29 January he sent a message from Matrah, 
where he had gone to assume command of its defence, to al-Khalili at Muscat, 
to say that he would have to abandon the town and fall back on Muscat. 
Al-Khalili, in reply, insisted that Matrah be held and'‘that "Azzan remain 
there. Before dawn the next morning Saif ibn Sulaiman assaulted the walls 
of Matrah and carried them, at the cost of his own life and that of "Azzan ibn 
Qais.2 

* News Report by Way, ii Nov. 1870, above, and same series and volume, enclos. to For. 
Letter (Pol.) 265 of 28 Dec. 1870, News Report by Felly, 19 Nov. 1870. 

^ [ 1 . 0 .] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. 8, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 20 of 
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Pelly arrived at Muscat with the gunboat Hugh Rose on 3 February. He 
found the town in the hands of Turki’s followers, and al-Khalili holding out 
in the main forts. Turki himself was still pinned down at Samad by Salih ibn 
'Ali. Ibrahim ibn Qais had escaped and gone north to Sauhar. After making 
certain that "Azzan was dead, by having the commander of Hugh Rose inspect 
the body at Matrah, Pelly set to work to induce al-Khalili to surrender. He 
succeeded in doing so on 13 February, when the mutawwa^ leader agreed to 
give himself up to Turki—who by now had managed to reach Muscat—on 
condition that no harm should come to him. With somewhat misplaced 
satisfaction, and not without a trace of disingenuousness, Pelly reported to 
Bombay that he had brought about al-Khalili*s surrender without involving 
the British Government in any guarantee of the transaction.^ This may have 
been the way Pelly looked at it, but the fact that the mutawwa leader's 
surrender had been negotiated through the agency of the British Political 
Resident in the Gulf gave it a different complexion in the eyes of the parti¬ 
cipants. It is extremely doubtful, in fact, whether al-Khalili would have given 
himself up if he had not believed that his safety was assured by virtue of the 
Resident’s part in the negotiations; and it is equally doubtful whether Turki 
would have behaved afterwards as he did unless he had gained the impression 
from the Resident’s willingness to secure the mutawwa!" leader’s surrender 
that a blind eye would be turned to whatever he might choose to do with his 
prisoner. 

No sooner had the Resident’s gunboat cleared Muscat Cove than Turki 
imprisoned al-Khalili in Fort Jalali, together with his son and Shaikh Nasir 
ibn Rashid of the Hirth, on the excuse that they had been communicating with 
Ibrahim ibn Qais. Way, who saw al-Khalili on the evening of 16 February, 
when he was being brought down from Jalali for questioning by Turki, 
reported that the mutawwa! leader had been so severely beaten by the mob 
on his way to prison two days earlier that he was paralysed. On 17 February 
Turki informed Way that al-Khalili was dead, ‘from fright and diarrhoea’, he 
explained blandly. The next day al-Khalili’s son died—also from diarrhoea, 
Way was told. The news did not seem to disturb Pelly when he heard it, but 
the violent events of January and February proved too much for Way. He shot 
himself on i May.^ 


25 Jan. 1871, Pol. Secy., Bombay, to For. Secy., Calcutta, lo Jan. 1871 (Tel.); enclos. to For. 
Letter (Pol.) 31 of 15 Feb. 1871, News Report by Way, 20 Jan. 1871; and Sec. Letters Various, 
vol. 17, Pelly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 3 and 13 Feb. 1871 (Nos. 141 and 144 Pol, Dept.), en¬ 
closing Way’s reports. 

^ [I.O,] Sec. Letters Various, vol. 17, Pelly to Pol. Sec., Bombay, 13 Feb. 1871 (No. 153 
Pol. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters Various, vol. 17, Pelly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, ii Mar. 1871 (No. 252 
Pol. Dept'.), enclosing Way’s reports. C. E. Buckland, in his official Precis of Muscat Affairs, 
October iS6g-March i8y2, says (p. 35) that Way’s death was ‘unexplained’. Coupland implies 
{Exploitation of E. Africa, p. 61), apparently on the basis of a letter from Kirk, the Political 
Agent at Zanzibar, to Sir William Hooker, the Director of Kew Gardens, that Way took his 
life when he learned that he was to be transferred to Zanzibar. It seems unlikely. 
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The inertia which had taken hold of Pelly in the previous nine months, 
whenever he had had an opportunity to use the authority given him to recog¬ 
nize "Azzan, was matched only by the alacrity with which he now proposed 
the recognition of Turki as Sultan. On the very day that he landed at Muscat, 
and before the outcome of the struggle going on between the late Imam’s 
followers and Turki’s was in any way apparent, he wrote to Bombay urging 
the prompt recognition of Turki and offering as his reasons, ‘that, in the first 
instance, I saved the life of the Sayid Torkee; that through a series of years I 
ventured respectfully to advocate his claims, even when superior authority 
discountenanced him, threatened him with bombardment, and declared him 
a public enemy; that on Sayid Torkee’s failure, I became the means of obtain¬ 
ing for him a liberal pension and an asylum, and that I opposed the usurpa¬ 
tion of the late Sayid Azzan by force, and at the risk of my life and official 
position’.^ Pelly also wrote privately to Mayo, expressing, after a hasty genu¬ 
flexion in the direction of 'Azzan’s corpse (‘The Imam Syud Azan fell at the 
head of his troops. I respect the memory of a Ruler who held his own and 
fell fighting’), his satisfaction at the course which events had taken. ‘. . . I am 
glad of his death,’ he wrote, ‘since his removal removes many obstacles to a 
settlement. Toorkee could never have permanently succeeded while Azan was 
alive, with his Priestly backing, his Imam’s influence, and his prestige as a 
successful Military Leader. 

Yet Pelly had likewise argued the case for 'Azzan several times in the pre¬ 
vious year, without using the authority vested in him actually to recognize 
him. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that his failure to do so, like his 
advice to his superiors, originated in the most frivolous causes, such as his 
dislike of Atkinson and Disbrowe and any views they might express. Through¬ 
out the greater part of 'Azzan’s reign Pelly showed a singular lack of foresight 
and judgement in assessing the Imam’s situation, advocating his recognition 
when the Imam’s authority was at its weakest, opposing it when it was at its 
strongest. Only towards the end of 'Azzan’s reign did he begin to grasp the 
meaning of the contest going on in 'Oman, and then it had to be explained to 
him by 'Azzan’s confidential agent. Shaikh Nasir ibn Rashid. ‘I asked the 
Agent’, Pelly reported after a conversation with him in September 1870, 

how it happened that while the Sultans of the old dynasty permitted the tribes on 
the frontier to remain in ^w^m-independence and refrained from intruding on them 
with force, the present Government pursued an opposite policy ? He explained that 
under the old dynasty the Sultans were not in sufficient strength to subjugate the 
border tribes. But that the policy of Syud Azan’s Government had from the first 
been to subjugate all the tribes of Oman to the central authority, and that the 
Government were determined to adhere to this line of action, as they considered 
that the Oman territories could never be at peace or possess a strong Government 

* [I.O.] Sec. Letters Various^ vol. 17, Pelly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 3 Feb. 1871 (No. 141 
Pol. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Eur. MSS. (Argyll Papers), Pelly to Mayo, Muscat, 3 Feb. 1871, enclosed in Mayo 
to Argyll, I Mar. 1871, 
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so long as the Tribal Chiefs considered themselves independent. [Felly 'went on to 
comment] The tenacity 'with which the de facto Government of Muscat insist on 
this principle of centralization versus feudality is very remarkable, and is, perhaps, 
scarcely explainable upon any hypothesis other than that of their still being confi¬ 
dent in their own strength, or of their connecting their political idea with some 
religious one.^ 

This was as much as Felly ever understood of the essential nature of 
'Azzan's rule. The significance of the revival of the Ibadi Imamate eluded 
him. If Percy Badger had not retired by this time, but had been at Bombay to 
interpret the passage of events in 'Oman from 1868 to 1871 to the Indian 
authorities, the outcome of those events might have been very different. For 
Badger not only understood the complexities of 'Omani politics but he also 
appreciated the singular qualities of 'Azzan ibn Qais. Writing on the eve of 
'Azzan's death and Turki's triumph, he observed: 

. . . Azzan is as eligible to the sovereignty as either of his rivals, and has unques¬ 
tionably exhibited far greater political acumen and military prowess—a combination 
of qualities indispensable for maintaining anything like order among the turbulent 
tribes of ’Oman. His success hitherto against the Wahhabis, though undoubtedly 
facilitated by the feud existing between the Amir of Nejd and his brother, Su’ud, 
gives him a strong claim to the gratitude of his countrymen, who for the last sixty 
years have been placed under heavy contributions by those fanatics, besides living 
in constant dread of their aggressions. In other respects, also, Azzan has favourably 
disappointed the anticipations formed of him at the first flush of conquest. At that 
time he appeared to have acted in concert with an extreme religious faction, . . . 
[but] having made trial of his strength and found that he could dispense with such 
sinister colleagues, has recently adopted a more tolerant policy, introduced many 
improvements in the internal administration, and manifested a sincere desire to 
maintain friendly relations with foreigners, more especially with the British Govern- 
ment.2 

There is a touch of irony, and of tragedy, in the fact that the British Govern¬ 
ment, who had lately been expressing both an aversion to any further entangle¬ 
ment in 'Oman’s affairs and a desire to reduce their existing commitments to 
the Sultanate, should have treated with such coolness a ruler who depended 
less for his authority upon the British connexion than hny A1 Bu Sa'id ruler 
since Ahmad ibn Sa'id, the founder of the dynasty. 

* # # 

At Bombay the news.of 'Azzan’s overthrow was received with satisfaction. 
The Governor, Fitzgerald, commended Felly for his part in it, and endorsed 
his recommendation that Turki should be promptly recognized as Sultan. 
One member of his Council, however, H. P. St. George Tucker, took a 

^ [I.O.] India For. Proc. (Pol.), Range 438, vol. ii, Dec. 1870, no. 706, Pelly to Pol. Secy., 
Bombay, ii Sept. 1870 (No. 360 Pol. Dept.). See also his dispatch of 3 Sept. 1870 (No. 346 
Po]. Dept.) at the same consultation (no. 711). ^ Jmatns and Seyyids, p. cxix, 
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different view of Felly’s proceedings. The Resident, he thought, had been 
‘unwise and impolitic, and should be censured instead of approved of’. Tucker 
was especially disturbed by Felly’s interference to secure the surrender of 
al-Khalili, which, he believed, in view of the mutawwa leader’s subsequent 
death, had greatly compromised the British Government.^ Mayo was even 
harsher in his condemnation of Felly’s activities at Muscat, and he was greatly 
annoyed with Fitzgerald for having sent orders to Way on 9 January to forbid 
'Azzan to move men and arms by ship in Muscat territorial waters without 
having first consulted the Government of India. T cannot be responsible for 
maintaining the policy laid down by this Government and approved by the 
Secretary of State’, the Viceroy remarked sharply, ‘if orders directly contra- 
vening that policy and disregarding our orders are issued by a subordinate 
Government without our knowledge.’^ Fitzgerald’s instructions to Way ran 
completely counter to the orders issued by the Government of India on 
4 August 1869, after the misunderstanding between 'Azzan and Disbrowe 
in May of that year. Those orders had made it absolutely clear that the pro¬ 
hibition imposed in January of that year on naval operations between the con¬ 
tending parties in 'Oman did not apply to the transport of fighting men and 
munitions of war by sea by the de facto ruler of Muscat, so long as such men 
and arms remained within Muscat territorial waters along an unbroken line 
of coast from Sauhar in the north to Ras al-Hadd in the south .3 Mayo fully 
subscribed to the views expressed by his Foreign Secretary, Aitchison, when 
the news of 'Azzan’s downfall reached Calcutta, viz. that the Kwangtung in¬ 
cident was ‘another instance of the indefensible and dangerous character of 
the policy we have lately pursued in the Gulf of Oman, a policy which ... is 
founded on no law or engagement with Muscat; on nothing but the will of 
the stronger’.Aitchison had also pointed out that the arguments which could 
be invoked in support of the British protectorate in the Fersian Gulf could 
not be applied to the Gulf of 'Oman. ‘War in that Gulf is no more concern of 
ours and no more affects our trade and the rights or interests of our people 
than war in the Pacific Ocean. A war on shore, which forces our people to 
leave Muscat, is far more injurious; yet we make no pretence of interfering 
on shore. There could be no clearer proof that our policy in the Oman sea is 
inexpedient, indefensible, and positively dangerous, than ^the action of the 
Political Agent in the present instance under orders from Bombay. The sooner 
we quietly withdraw from it the better.’^ 

Was a retreat from Muscat possible at this stage? Two members of the 
Viceroy’s Council, B. H. Ellis and Sir Richard Temple, thought not. ‘I 

* [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 8, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 27 of 
23 May 1871, Minute by Tucker, 21 Feb. 1871, and Pol. Secy., Bombay, to For. Secy., Calcutta, 

29 Mar. 1871 (No. 1298 Pol. Dept.). 

^ [I.O.] Precis of Muscat Affairs, i86g~^2, p. 46, Minute by Mayo, n.d. (Feb. 1871). 

^ See above, pp. 687 and 704. 

* [I.G.] Precis of Muscat Affairs, i86g-^2, pp. 45-46, Comment by Aitchison, n.d. (Feb. 

1871). ^ Ibid. See also, Mayo’s minute of 20 Feb. in same volume (pp. 48-49). 
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conceive that we could not recede from the assertion of our supremacy in the 
Gulf of Oman with more credit or safety than we would from our position in 
the Persian Gulf/ Ellis observed. The interests of India were as closely bound 
up with Muscat and 'Oman as they were with the Persian Gulf states, and it 
was impossible to draw a distinction between the Persian Gulf and the Gulf 
of 'Oman when maintaining the peace of the seas. With a strong government 
at Muscat British interference outside the Persian Gulf might not be neces¬ 
sary, but the Government of India should not, Ellis thought, declare before¬ 
hand that they would not interfere if necessary. . We cannot say that if 
need arises, we are not to prevent raids by sea, and piracy under the name of 
warfare, in circumstances which would justify our interference inside the 
Gulf.’ Ellis considered that much of the blame for the latest troubles at Mus¬ 
cat rested upon the Government of India for hesitating to recognize 'Azzan, 
and for adopting a somewhat hypocritical attitude towards him. 'Had we felt 
sure that Azan would ultimately prevail, I doubt not, under the present system, 
reasonable grounds would have been assignable for permitting him to trans¬ 
port armed men and munitions of war by sea.’ The major share of the blame, 
however, Ellis felt, should fall upon the Imperial Government for their 
manoeuvrings over the Zanzibar Subsidy.^ 

On this last point, at least, Mayo and Ellis were in agreement. The Viceroy’s 
dispatches to Argyll of 22 February and 27 May 1870, setting out his reasons 
for objecting to the termination of the subsidy, had been answered by a letter 
from the Secretary of State in June 1870, informing him of Clarendon’s 
decision to free the Sultan of Zanzibar from the obligation to pay the subsidy 
in return for the abolition of the slave trade at Zanzibar.^ Mayo’s reaction to 
this news had been swift and forthright. '. . . With the release of the Sultan 
from his obligation to Muscat, the interest of the Government of India in the 
affairs of Zanzibar will be at an end,’ he wrote to Argyll in August 1870. The 
Indian treasury could not be expected to pay either for the suppression of the 
slave trade or for the upkeep of the Zanzibar Agency, and he asked, therefore, 
that both the cost and the control of the agency be transferred to the Foreign 
Office. 3 Now, in the wake of the coup d'etat at Muscat, Mayo wanted to use 
the subsidy issue as a means of enabling the Indian Gov^ernment to withdraw 
as far as was practicable from the Sultanate’s affairs. Tf Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment think it their duty to take upon themselves the suppression or restriction 
of the slave trade between Muscat and the Arabian Coast on the one side 
and Zanzibar on the other’, he told the members of his Council, T certainly 
think that all communication on that score should be made to Muscat by 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. I object to the Indian 
Government undertaking the Police of the seas from Kurrachee to Madagascar 

^ [I.O,] Muscat Precis, i86g-j2^ pp. 47-50, Minutes by Ellis, 27'^Feb. and 3 Apr, 1871, 
concurred in by Temple. ^ See above, p. 628. 

3 [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 7, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 
12 Aug. 1870 (No. 45 For. Dept., Sec.). 
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which is the position we have almost landed ourselves in.’ If Turki succeeded 
in establishing himself at Muscat, and if the Sultan of Zanzibar were to be 
told at the same time that he need no longer pay the subsidy to the parent 
state, what should be done, Mayo asked, if Turki decided that he had a right 
either to the throne of Zanzibar or to the subsidy, and tried to enforce that 
right by the sword ? ‘My reply’, Mayo said, ‘is that it is a matter entirely to 
be decided by Her Majesty’s Government, and that if they choose to assume 
that it is the right or duty of England to interfere and by force to prevent 
Toorkee obtaining by warlike means those rights to which he thinks he is 
entitled, the Indian Government has nothing to do with the matter.’^ 

On 3 April 1871 Mayo put the issue squarely before the Secretary of State. 

We believe that our general policy in respect of Muscat and our position in the 
Sea of Oman requires very careful consideration. We have already pointed out, in 
our despatch of 27th May 1870, that, strictly speaking, our obligations to war at 
sea extend only to the Persian Gulf. Whether our policy in the Persian Gulf rests on 
engagements contracted with the Arab Chiefs of the littoral, or on measures adopted 
for the security of our subjects and the protection of commerce, it is one which we 
have consistently pursued for the last fifty years with the happiest results as regards 
the peace of the seas. It is a policy from which ... it is neither possible nor desirable 
that we should recede. In the Gulf of Oman the circumstances are different, and the 
active assertion of our supremacy in that sea is of very recent date. Never till the 
close of 1868 did the Government of India attempt by force to prevent warlike 
operations in the Gulf of Oman. They were drawn into it almost insensibly from 
having taken a more direct and immediate interest in the domestic policies and 
dynastic changes in Muscat than we are now disposed to consider expedient. 
Although the position we had assumed was distasteful to Azan bin Gheis, and 
although the original instructions . . . for the prevention of all warlike operations 
in the Sea of Oman, which appear to have originated in a geographical error, were 
very soon found to be impracticable, and had to be modified by the later instructions 
of 4th August 1869, still so long as Azan bin Gheis continued in power, we con¬ 
sidered it desirable to adhere to the policy which had been entered on. But we would 
take advantage of the recent events at Muscat, without any declaration of a marked 
change in policy, gradually to cease to exert a power which, unless exercised with 
the greatest care and good judgement, may at any time lead to very serious complica¬ 
tions ; and we would gradually return to those relations with Muscat which existed 
before we attempted to take on ourselves the forcible suppression of warlike opera¬ 
tions in the Gulf of Oman.2 

Mayo went on to inform Argyll that he was prepared to recognize Turki as 
Sultan, provided that he managed to consolidate his position at Muscat. At 
the same time he proposed to inform Turki that, ‘if he should express his 
determination to recover by force the outlying possessions of Muscat, . . . 
he is quite at liberty to do so, and that there is no longer any necessity for 

* [I.O.] Muscat Precis, i86g-y2, pp. 48-49, Minute by Mayo, 20 Feb. 1871. 

^ [I.O.] Sec, Letters and EticIos, from India, vol. 8, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 
3 Apr. 1871 (No. 13 For. Dept., Sec.). 
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maintaining so rigidly as heretofore the prohibition of warlike operations 
outside the Persian Gulfk That Mayo was referring not merely to Gwadur but 
also to Zanzibar when he spoke of the 'outlying possessions of Muscat’ was 
made clear in the closing sentences of his dispatch. 'By this means we should 
gradually be relieved of the responsibility we have by insensible degrees 
assumed for the preservation of the maritime peace of a line of coast extending 
from Kurrachee to the northern limits of the Mozambique Channel, to which 
we drew Your Grace’s attention in . . . May 1870. It is under any circum¬ 
stances a course we should deem it absolutely incumbent on us to adopt in 
the event of Her Majesty’s Government deciding that the Zanzibar subsidy 
is not in future to be paid to Muscat,’^ 

Much of Mayo’s bitterness can be ascribed to his exasperation with Argyll 
for having yielded to Clarendon on so many points of Indian policy, and for 
his dilatoriness and shilly-shallying in deciding questions of policy which had 
been put to him as matters of urgency. A year had gone by since he had been 
asked to give or withhold his approval of the recognition of 'Azzan ibn Qais, 
and to say whether an attempt should be made to secure a renewal of the 
lease of Bandar 'Abbas to Muscat, and still there had been no reply from him. 
The first question was now academic, but the second was still alive. The only 
guidance on policy which Mayo received from the middle of 1870 onwards 
was a dispatch from Argyll in April 1871, replying to his request to be relieved 
of responsibility for the Political Agency at Zanzibar. Though Argyll agreed 
with Mayo that the revenues of India should not be used for the suppression 
of the slave trade, he did not agree that India did not have enough interest in 
Zanzibar to warrant the expense of keeping an agency there. As recently as 
May 1868, Argyll reminded the Viceroy, his predecessor, Lawrence, had laid 
it down as axiomatic that the connexion of Zanzibar with India and the Persian 
Gulf made it essential that the appointment and control of the British political 
representative there should rest in the hands of the Government of India. 
Argyll sympathized with Mayo’s objections to the Indian treasury’s footing 
the bill for the agency, particularly as the suppression of the slave trade, which 
was now the agency’s principal function, was as much an object of British 
policy at Zanzibar as the protection of Indian traders, and he agreed with the 
recommendation of the special interdepartmental committee on the slave 
trade at the beginning of 1870 that the agency’s cost should be shared by the 
Imperial Government.^ But, Argyll went on, when the proposal had been put 
to the Treasury in March 1871 it had been rejected. There was nothing for it, 
therefore, but for the Government of India to continue to pay the cost of the 
agency, at least for the foreseeable future. 

Turning to the affairs of Muscat and Zanzibar in general, Argyll suggested 
that advantage might be taken of the accession of new rulers at both places 
to adopt the proposal made earlier by Frere of sending an envoy to the two 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. 8, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of 
State, 3 Apr, 1871 (No. 13 For. Dept., Sec.). ^ See above, p. 6^8, 
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rulers to ascertain their wishes on the subsidy, to reconcile their mutual 
differences, ‘and to place their relations with each other on such a footing as 
to call for the least possible amount of interference from the British Govern¬ 
ment’. There was even a chance, Argyll added wistfully, if a satisfactory settle¬ 
ment were reached, that the ‘vast amount of correspondence’ which had passed 
on Muscat and Zanzibar affairs during the previous three years might be 
reduced. With a backward glance at both the Canning Award and the succes¬ 
sive bouleversements at Muscat, Argyll concluded: . . Our best policy is that 
which least connects us with personal engagements of any kind. We should 
at all times be free to recognize any ruler, accepted by the people, without 
thereby renewing or discarding any previously contracted obligations or 
being entangled in any difficult questions of public faith arising out of pre¬ 
vious pledges and promises, actual or constructive.’^ It is a pity that Argyll 
had not applied this policy while ‘Azzan was alive, instead of allowing the 
question of recognition to become entangled in Clarendon’s scheme to use the 
Zanzibar Subsidy to bring pressure upon the rulers concerned to end the slave 
trade. 

However much Mayo might have wished to proceed with caution in recog¬ 
nizing Turki, his hand was forced by events in ‘Oman and elsewhere in 1871. 
Captain E. C. Ross, the Political Agent at Gwadur, who had been sent across 
to Muscat at the beginning of May to take Way’s place, reported within a 
fortnight of his arrival that the whole country was on the edge of anarchy. 
Ibrahim ibn Qais, ‘Azzan’s brother, held Sauhar and the northern Batinah, 
and was preparing to take the field against Turki; the Hinawi and Ghafiri 
factions were both spoiling for a fight; and a party of Wahhabis from ^^ajd 
had seized the main fort in the Buraimi Oasis. They were led by Mahbub ibn 
Jauhar, the former confidential secretary of the Amir Faisal, and now, 
apparently, in the service of Sa'ud ibn Faisal, who had lately overthrown his 
brother ‘Abdullah and been proclaimed Amir.^ On his arrival at Buraimi, 
Mahbub had been welcomed by Zaid ibn Khalifah of Abu Dhabi, who was 
still on good terms with Sa'ud, dating from the time of Sa‘ud’s sojourn in 
northern‘Oman in 1870. Together, Mahbub and Zaid had induced the Na‘im, 
who were quarrelling among themselves, to give up the Qasr al-Khandaq to 
them .3 Turki, however, was in less immediate danger from the Wahhabis 
than he was from his own A 1 Bu Sa'id kinsmen at Muscat, who interpreted 
the Government of India’s failure to recognize him as an implicit invitation 
to chance their own fortunes in a bid for the throne. In the last week of May 
Ross telegraphed to Bombay, recommending that Turki be recognized with¬ 
out delay as a means of averting chaos in the Sultanate. The recommenda¬ 
tion was promptly endorsed by Fitzgerald and passed to Mayo. The Viceroy 

* [I.O.] Sec. Letters to India^ vol. 3, Secy, of State to Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 21 Apr. 1871 
(No. 3 Sec. Dept). ^ See below, p. 717. 

3 [I.O.] India For. Proc. (Pol.)^ vol. 760, Sept. 1871, nos. 44-45, Pol. Res. to Pol. Secy., 
Bombay, 15 June 1871, enclosing Hajji *Abdur Rahman (Res. Agent, Sharjah) to Pol. Res., 
16 Safar 1288/7 ^^7 1871. 
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telegraphed to London, asking for permission to accord recognition. Argyll, 
who had put oS a decision in 'Azzan’s case until the Greek Kalends, tele¬ 
graphed his agreement within a couple of days. On 16 June Ross was in¬ 
structed to inform Turki at the first favourable opportunity that the British 
Government recognized him as Sultan of Muscat, and would maintain the 
same friendly relations with him as they had maintained with his father.^ 

Turki was absent from Muscat in late June and July, trying to take Sauhar 
from Ibrahim ibn Qais. He failed to do so, despite the help given him by a 
large number of tribesmen and by the Shaikh of Dubai, and he was forced 
to resign control of Sauhar, and the Batinah as far south as Khaburah, to 
Ibrahim. He returned to Muscat on 6 August, and two days later Ross told 
him of his recognition as Sultan. Following his instructions, Ross made no 
reference to the former Muscat dependencies on the Makran coast, or to the 
lease of Bandar 'Abbas, or to the Zanzibar Subsidy. Nothing definite could 
be said on these subjects until a decision had been reached in London on the 
future of the subsidy and on the related question of the slave trade.^ There 
was little likelihood in the middle of 1871 that an early decision would be 
reached on these questions. Not only were the disagreements between the 
Imperial and Indian Governments over policy towards Muscat far from being 
settled, but the very development which had helped to hasten the recognition 
of Turki had also diverted their attention from 'Oman to the upper Gulf. This 
was the occupation of Hasa by the Turks in the early summer of 1871. 

* [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 8, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 
23 June 1871 (No. 34 For. Dept., Sec,). 

2 Same series, vol. ii, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 18 of 24 Jan. 1872, Ross to Pelly, 
30 July and 10 Aug. 1871 (Nos. 431 and 468 Pol. Dept,). 
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THE TURKISH EXPEDITION TO HASA 
1871-1873 


T he Struggle for supremacy in Najd between the Amir 'Abdullah ibn 
Faisal and his brother Sa'ud, which had been going on intermittently 
since the day of 'Abdullah’s accession, reached its climax in the winter 
of 1870-1. It was more than a personal contest for power between the two 
brothers: it was also a contest between the settled inhabitants of Najd and 
the Bedouin, between the strict adherents of Wahhabism and those who found 
its precepts unpalatable, and each of the brothers was identified with one of 
the factions. Even before their father’s death their mutual antagonism and 
individual championship of the opposing causes had made it obvious that 
their rivalry would ultimately split the Wahhabi state. Palgrave reported, after 
his stay at Riyadh in 1862, 

. . . Whereas ’Abd-Allah is, like his father, short, stout, large-headed and thick¬ 
necked, a very bull in appearance, Sa’ood is tall, slender, handsome, and with 
a strong trace of the careless Bedouin expression in his countenance. Open and 
generous, fond of show and horsemanship, he is a great favourite with the ^beral’ 
party,., . whereas ’Abd-Allah stands forth the head of the orthodox party, who look 
up to him as their main support and future hope. . , . The two brothers, almost 
equal in age, are at daggers drawn, and cannot even speak peaceably to each other. 

. . . Sa’ood, by his easy access and liberal conduct, has won the hearts of his im¬ 
mediate subjects, and of all opposed to rigorism in the other provinces. Hence it is 
universally believed that the death of Feysul will prove the signal for a bloody and 
equally matched war between the Romulus and Remus, or, if you will, between the 
Don Henry and Don Pedro, of Nejd.^ 

Ill temper and misgovernment had lost 'Abdullah much of his support by 
1870, while Sa'ud, who for some time had been wandering, a virtual fugitive, 
on the fringes of Najd, now had a sufficiently numerous following among the 
Bedouin to challenge his brother directly. He made his bid in Hasa, where 
much of his support lay, and where he could count to some extent upon his 
connexion with the Bani Khalid, his mother’s tribe. In the latter months of 
1870 he took Qatif, and soon afterwards, the Hasa Oasis. A series of skirmishes 
followed with 'Abdullah’s forces in Najd, which culminated, early in the new 
year, in the fall of Riyadh to Sa'ud, who was then acclaimed as Amir by a 
majority of the tribes. 'Abdullah fled northwards, to Taiyib Ism on the eastern 
^ Central and Eastern Arabia, ii. 47-48. 
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edge of Jabal Shammar. From there he appealed for help to the Rashidi Amir 
of Hail. The Amir, despite a request from the Sharif of Mecca to support 
"Abdullah, refused to help him. Instead, he tendered his submission to Sa"ud. 
Before long the "Anaiza, Shammar, Qahtan, and other tribesmen with "Ab¬ 
dullah began to desert him, and in desperation he sent a message to the vali 
of Baghdad, Midhat Pasha, asking for assistance to overthrow his brother and 
regain his capital.^ 

The opportunity was one which neither Midhat nor the Ottoman Govern¬ 
ment was likely to ignore. There was a strong impulse evident at Constan¬ 
tinople in 1870 towards the consolidation and expansion of the Ottoman 
Empire in Asia, It may have been generated by the Tanzimat, or it may have 
sprung from a premonitory feeling that a time limit had been set to the 
continuance of the Empire in Europe. Russia’s repudiation of the Black Sea 
clauses of the Treaty of Paris on 31 October 1870, and Prussia’s subsequent 
support of her action, seemed to presage the end of Turkish rule in the. 
Balkans. The Turks seem almost to have reached a conscious and deliberate 
decision to cut their losses, and to turn to the Asiatic provinces as offering 
both a better and a more substantial basis for the continued existence of the 
Empire. A vital, perhaps crucial, element in the making of this decision was 
the construction of the Suez Canal, and its opening late in 1869. The Canal 
offered an easy avenue of access to the whole of Arabia, making it possible 
to bring Turkish naval and military power to bear upon the peninsula’s 
eastern and western flanks. The subjugation of the Yemen had already been 
decided upon in the latter months of 1870, and at the close of December the 
Khedive Isma"il told the British Consul-General at Cairo that^the Porte had 
also decided to assert direct control over central and eastern Arabia, and that 
an expedition was being secretly prepared at Baghdad for this purpose.^ 

At Argyll’s request, the Foreign Secretary, Granville, asked the British 
Ambassador to the Porte, Sir Henry Elliot, to discover whether there was 
any substance in the Khedive’s report. Lieutenant-Colonel C. Herbert, the 
Consul-General at Baghdad, was asked by the Government of India to make 
a similar inquiry. They both replied that there was no foundation to the story. 
T can with all confidence assure your lordship’, Elliot wrote to Granville in 
January 1871, ‘that no preparations have been made at Bagdad or on the 
Persian Gulf for any such vast enterprise as that suspected by the Khedive.’^ 
Herbert replied to much the same effect, although he had heard a rumour that 
four Turkish ships of war were shortly to be sent to the Gulf. Elliot taxed the 
Porte with this rumour in February 1871 and was told in reply that there 

* [LO.] Home Corresp. {Sec,), vol. 67, Lieut.-Col. C. Herbert (Consul-General, Baghdad) 
to Sir Henry Elliot (H.B.M. Ambass,, Constantinople), 24 Mar. 1871, passed to India Office, 

9 May 1871. . . 

^ Same series and volume, E. Stanton to Granville, Cairo, 30 Dec. 1870 (No. 137), passed 
to India Office, 10 Jan. 1871. 

3 [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.), vol. 67, Elliot to Granville, zo Jan. 1871, passed to India 
Office, 4 Feb. 1871. 
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was no intention of occupying a position on the Gulf, although after the 
conclusion of the Yemen expedition two ships were to be stationed between 
the Red Sea and the Gulf.^ A month later both Herbert and Elliot had reason 
to change their minds. On 22 March a messenger from 'Abdullah ibn Faisal 
arrived at Baghdad, bringing with him the ex-Amir's reply to the offer of 
troops and arms which, Herbert learned for the first time, had been made to 
him by Midhat Pasha in response to his initial appeal for aid. When Herbert 
asked Midhat what was afoot, the vali replied that he was acting upon orders 
only lately received from Constantinople. 'Abdullah, he explained, was Otto¬ 
man qaim-maqam of Najd. His deposition by Sa'ud could not be allowed to 
stand, nor could the Porte refuse to answer his appeal for help. Midhat him¬ 
self had seen the trouble in Najd coming for some time, and he had tried to 
impress the Porte with the necessity to stand by its feudatory, 'Abdullah. 
Now, at last, it had grasped the urgency of the need, and he had been author¬ 
ized to assist 'Abdullah to recover his position. He proposed, he told Herbert, 
to dispatch to Najd three or four regiments of regular infantry, with artillery, 
and to support them with contingents from the Muntafiq, 'Anaiza, Shammar, 
and other tribes. The force would be transported by sea from Basra in a cor¬ 
vette and two or three steamers. 

Herbert received the explanation with scepticism. ‘Abdullah may indeed 
have been recognized by the Porte as Governor of Nejd, after he had suc¬ 
ceeded his father Feysul as positive sovereign of that country,' he wrote to 
Elliot, ‘but it is evidently erroneous to speak of him as a kaimakam or a 
nominee of the Ottoman Government, of which he has hitherto sustained his 
perfect independence.' The statement was not strictly correct, but fjerbert's 
conjectures about the real reasons for the expedition were more accurate. 
‘There can be no doubt that there is a great wish on the part of Midhat 
Pasha, and probably on that of the Ottoman Government, to obtain command 
of Bahrein and Kateef, and to establish the supremacy of the Porte over the 
whole of Central and Southern Arabia, and this desire, together with a 
growing jealousy of British influence in the Persian Gulf, appears to be the 
motive of the present action.' The fact that the Baghdad treasury was almost 
empty did not seem to worry Midhat. Nor did he appear to be particularly dis¬ 
turbed by the possibility, when Herbert pointed it out to him, that the security 
of the vilayet might be gravely endangered if he were to strip it of troops for 
a distant campaign in a difficult territory. He was confident, he told the 
Consul-General, that he would get all the troops he needed from Constanti¬ 
nople, Syria, and even the Hijaz. He was equally confident that within a few 
months Najd and Hasa would have been brought under the permanent'control 
of the Porte.^ 

* Same series and volume, Elliot to Granville, 22 Feb. 1871 (No. 98), passed to India Office, 

9 Mar. 1871. See also [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. 8, enclos. to For. Letter 
(Sec.) 26 of 23 May 1871, Herbert to For. Secy., Govt, of India, 24 Feb. 1871 (No. 9). 

^ [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.), vol. 67, Herbert to Elliot, 29 Mar. 1871 (No. ii). 
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A few days after expressing these sentiments Midhat told Herbert that the 
expedition would have to be postponed. When Herbert asked him whether 
the British Ambassador at Constantinople had been officially notified of the 
expedition and its purpose, Midhat replied that he did not know.’' Elliot, in 
fact, had not been informed, and he only learned about the expedition from 
Herbert. On 3 April he confronted the Grand Vizir, 'Ali Pasha, with this 
knowledge, and asked him for an explanation. 'Ali Pasha answered him in 
much the same fashion as Midhat had answered Herbert. 

The Porte felt itself under a necessity not to reject the appeal for assistance made 
to them by Abdullah, the Kaimakam of Nejd, in whom and especially in whose 
religious tenets the Grand Vizier feels no interest whatever, acknowledging that 
he would have been quite as well pleased if the respective positions of the two 
brothers had made it incumbent upon the Porte to support Saood rather than the 
representative of the Wahabees. The credit of the Sultan’s authority was, however, 
engaged, and the action of the Porte had to be guided by that rather than by any 
other consideration. . . . No maritime operations were contemplated in the Persian 
Gulf, and least of all against the Island of Bahrein, respecting which he was aware 
that Her Majesty’s Government were not indifferent. The object of the expedition 
was a perfectly legitimate one, for he did not suppose there was any disposition to 
dispute the Sultan’s right over the Nejd, but as it was not possible to send the force 
across the desert a certain number of transports had to be collected to convey it 
nearer to the scene of its operations.^ 

The Government of India were becoming increasingly uneasy about the 
ultimate intentions of the Turks in eastern Arabia, and they were not inclined 
to put much faith in assurances, whether they came from Elliot or the Porte. 
On 31 March Mayo telegraphed to Argyll to say that he^would only be 
satisfied with the abandonment of the expedition altogether. ‘Warlike opera¬ 
tions in any part of the Gulf’, he explained, ‘[are] to be deprecated as [a] 
breach of the maritime peace, destructive to our trade, and likely to give 
rise to complications.’ Elliot’s time, he suggested, might be better employed 
in trying to stop the expedition from sailing than in taking assurances from 
the Porte about its purpose. ^ Even if it had been heeded, the advice came 
too late to be acted upon. On 17 April Herbert telegraphed to say that the 
expedition was ready to move. Three days later the first detachment of troops, 
400-500 strong, sailed from Basra by steamer. A portion of the artillery, 
without guns, and cavalry set out by land the next day. On 23 April a larger 
detachment of infantry sailed by steamer. More troops were expected to leave 
Amarah for Basra within a short time, and they would later be conveyed to 

^ [I-O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 8, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 26 of 
23 May 1871, Herbert to For. Secy., Calcutta, i Apr. 1871 (Tel.). 

^ [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.), vol. 67, Elliot to Granville, 3 Apr. 1871 (No. 142), passed to 
India Office, 17 Apr. 1871. Elliot commented on the Grand Vizir’s explanation: ‘No real 
authority whatever is exercised by the Porte over these Arab tribes, but the fiction of it is 
clung to with extreme tenacity.’ 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 8, enclos. to For, Letter (Sec.) 26 of 
23 May 1871, Viceroy to Secy, of State, 31 Mar. 1871 (Tel.). 
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Hasa by steamer. Guns, ammunition, and stores were being transported by 
country shipping. The Muntafiqwere providing i,ooo horsemen, and more 
tribal levies were being assembled at Zubair. At the end of the month Herbert 
went down to Basra to observe the mounting of the expedition for himself. 
He found on arrival that the steam corvette Bursa (23 guns), the steamer 
Nineveh (newly armed with 4 guns), the old wooden guardship Khojah Bey 
(18 guns), and three brigantines (4, 6, and 12 guns respectively) were all 
ready to sail with troops on board. ^ 

Whatever the Porte might say about its intention not to engage in naval 
operations, it was difficult to see how they were to be avoided, especially if 
the maritime Arabian states were drawn into the coming contest. The Shaikh 
of Kuwait was already involved on the Turkish side. A force of tribal levies 
was gathering at Kuwait, and Kuwait vessels were being used to transport 
supplies. The Amir Saffid and the Shaikh of Bahrain, Tsa ibn "Ali, both 
wrote to the Political Resident, Pelly, in April, asking him to stop the Kuwait 
chief from helping the Turks. Failing that, Saffid asked, would Pelly allow 
him to act against the Turks by sea.?* Unlike Tsa ibn "Ali, who could rely 
upon the 1861 Convention to safeguard him from the Turks, he could not 
look to the British to help him defend himself against attacks from the 
seaward. Pelly took the view that the British Government were not com¬ 
mitted, in any way, to interfere between the Wahhabis, the Turks, and 
Kuwait, although they could intervene to prevent or repulse an attack upon 
Bahrain or the Trucial Shaikhdoms. Whether the Trucial Shaikhs could 
be interdicted from helping the Wahhabis or the Turks by sea was 
another question. It was possible, Pelly thought, that Midhat Pasha was 
counting upon the British Government’s reluctance to see the maritime 
peace disturbed, to lead them to forbid the Trucial Shaikhs and the Wah¬ 
habis to attack the Turkish expedition at sea. He might also have been 
counting upon the fact that, since neither the Porte nor the Shaikh of 
Kuwait was a party to the maritime truce, their freedom of action at sea 
would not be impeded. If calculations such as these were running through 
Midhat’s mind, it might be as well, Pelly suggested to the Government of 
India, to remind him of the nature of the British engagements towards the 
Trucial Shaikhdoms and Bahrain, especially as the vali was reputed, what¬ 
ever Elliot might be told to the contrary at Constantinople, to have designs 
upon Bahrain.^^ 

There were, then, two questions for the immediate decision of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India regarding the expedition. The first was whether it could 

* Same series, volume, and collection, Herbert to For. Secy., Calcutta, 17 Apr. 1871 (Tel.); 
vol. 9, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 54 of 31 Aug. 1871, Herbert to H.B.M. Ambass., Con¬ 
stantinople, 10 May 1871 (No. 17); and [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.)y vol. 67, Herbert to 
Elliot, 26 Apr. 1871 (No. 16), passed to India Office, 3 June 1871. 

- [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from Indiay vol. 8, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 26 of 
23 May 1871, Pol. Secy., Bombay, to For. Secy., Govt, of India, ii, 12, and 23 Apr., 3 and 
4 May 1871 (Tels.). 
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justifiably be halted, and the second was whether the Trucial Shaikhs and 
Bahrain could legally be prevented from becoming involved in it. The British 
position in the Gulf, as Aitchison, the Indian Foreign Secretary, pointed out 
to the Viceroy at the beginning of May, rested upon a meagre and narrow 
foundation. It had been assumed as an act of state or conquest because of the 
condition of affairs which existed in the Gulf when the British Government 
first became politically interested in the area, and it had been confirmed by 
the length of time for which British power had been asserted there. The scope 
of the maritime truce was very limited. Bahrain was entitled to British protec¬ 
tion so long as she abstained from maritime aggression, but no comparable 
explicit guarantee of protection was enjoyed by the Trucial Shaikhs. They 
were only protected individually, under the Treaty of Maritime Peace in 
Perpetuity, from attacks by their fellow signatories, and as a consequence 
they could only be restrained legally from attacking their co-signatories. It 
was true that in the past persuasion, and occasionally coercion, had been used 
at times, in the interests of the general maritime peace, to deter them from 
attacking non-signatories of the truce, but these precedents provided no guide 
to the present situation. The Turkish expedition to Najd was unlike other 
seaborne expeditions which in the past had set out in the Gulf in that it had 
as its ostensible purpose, not the conquest or plunder of another state, but 
the quelling of a rebellion in what the Turks claimed was an Ottoman pro¬ 
vince. It seemed, therefore, Aitchison advised Mayo, that the British Govern¬ 
ment had no legal grounds either for opposing the expedition or for preventing 
the Trucial Shaikhs from attacking the Turks at sea. On the other hand, he 
said, there were practical considerations, much more relevant to the critical 
situation now building up in the Gulf than purely legal arguments, to be 
taken into account. 

We cannot make our policy at sea depend on Arab politics ashore; we cannot 
attempt to make our interference to prevent an expedition by sea depend on the 
justice or injustice of the claims which the expedition is intended to assert. To do so 
would involve us in the intimate domestic relations of the Arab tribes, which we 
neither know or are capable of understanding. Hitherto our policy has been to 
prevent all expeditions by sea and to impose the restriction on all alike, both great 
and small. The possibility of our maintaining our position seems to me to depend 
on our maintaining it in its integrity. If we admit exceptions, I do not see where we 
can stop in our retreat till we reach the narrow ground covered by our Treaties. 
We shall never make the exceptions intelligible to those who are not admitted to the 
benefit of them. If the Turks send their troops by sea, the Wahabis and the Arab 
Chiefs who support Saud have clearly a right to attack them by sea. If the Arabs 
are defeated, we cannot prevent the Turks from exercising over them all the rights 
of successful war, and establishing their supremacy over the Arab country. There is 
an end to our policy in the Gulf; or if the Arab Chiefs, remaining quiet now, wish 
hereafter to fit out some naval force, how are we to prevent them when we have 
permitted the Turks to do so, or how are we to make the prohibition intelligible? 
Or, if Persia, desirous to have a fleet in the Gulf to establish her clairns to supremacy, 
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should throw herself on some foreign power and procure vessels of war, on what 
grounds are we to remonstrate ?* 

In the final measure, it was the fact that the Turkish expedition to Najd 
was conveyed by sea, and that naval means were used to help it effect its 
objects, which determined the Government of India’s attitude to it. If the 
expedition had been purely military, that is to say, if it had moved only by 
land and had made no use of the sea, the Indian Government, however much 
they might have disliked and regretted the intrusion of the Turks into the 
Gulf’s politics, would have been less disturbed by it. Their hostility was 
aroused by the Turks’ employment of naval power, not only because it 
challenged British naval supremacy in the Gulf, endangered the maritime 
peace, and afforded a bad example to the other Gulf states, but also because 
it put the Turks in a position to extend the range of their operations. Already 
there were indications that the expedition’s objects were not confined to 
the reduction of Najd and Hasa. Rumours were current at Baghdad and Basra 
that the expedition would later move against Bahrain, Trucial "Oman, and 
Muscat, if it was successful in Najd. It was also significant that the Porte, 
a year previously, had complained against Felly’s operations at Bahrain on 
the grounds that the shaikhdom was a Turkish dependency.^ 

In the last week of April 1871 the chief dragoman of the British Embassy, 
E. Pisani, asked the Grand Vizir whether he thought that Midhat might have 
in mind more than the conquest of Najd. The vali, Pisani told the Grand 
Vizir, had misled the Porte over the true state of affairs in Najd and Hasa. 
He had misrepresented "Abdullah ibn Faisal as an Ottoman functionary, and 
he was now using the excuse of helping him as a cover for a reckless arid 
costly attempt to subdue not only Najd but Bahrain, the Trucial Shaikhdoms, 
and "Oman, all to gratify his own ambition and to appease his jealousy of the 
British position in the Gulf. The British Government realized, Pisani went 
on, that it was now too late to stop the expedition, but they would like to have 
a firm assurance that it would not move against Bahrain, Trucial "Oman, or 
Muscat. 'Ali Pasha did not take the dragoman’s remarks well. With visible 
annoyance he told him that Turkey, as an independent state, was free to 
manage its internal affairs as it wished. There was no doubt whatever that 
"Abdullah ibn Faisal was an Ottoman dependant: Najd was an integral part 
of the Empire, and "Abdullah had been appointed qaim-maqam by Imperial 
firman. The sole purpose of the expedition was to pacify Najd and restore 
"Abdullah to power, and the British Government could rest assured that the 
Porte had no intention of attacking Bahrain or Trucial "Oman or Muscat.^ 

^ [I.O.] Sec, Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. 8, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 26 of 
23 May 1871, Note by Aitchison, 3 May 1871. 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Herbert to For. Secy., Govt, of India, 25 Apr. 1871 
(Tel.). For the Porte's protest in 1870, see above, p. 683. 

^ [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.)^ vol. 67, Elliot to Granville, 26 Apr. 1871 (No. 172), enclosing 
Memo, by Elliot, 25 Apr. 1871, and Pisani to Elliot, same date; passed to India Office, 9 May 
1871. 
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Elliot was not wholly satisfied with the assurance, and on ii May he 
addressed a Note to the Grand Vizir setting out the reasons for the British 
Government’s opposition to the expedition. "Ali Pasha, in reply, repeated 
what he had said before. The Porte had every right to deal with Najd as it 
saw fit. The Sultan, as Caliph of all Muslims, could not allow turbulent 
tribes and petty chiefs to threaten Mecca and Madinah or the security of 
the Empire. Najd was part of the Empire, and 'Abdullah had been appointed 
qaim-maqom of the province some years before. It was he, not Midhat, who 
had solicited aid to recover his position. If the Sultan did not move quickly 
to suppress rebellion and disorder in his distant provinces, he would soon 
have no provinces left to rule. Russia, the Grand Vizir went on, continually 
nibbled at the edges of the Empire, and was carving out her own empire in 
Central Asia, but Britain did not trouble to protest against these aggressions, 
even though one day Russia’s advances in Asia would give her much cause 
for anxiety. Instead, 'Ali Pasha remarked with some bitterness, the British 
Government seemed to prefer to connive at the diminution of Ottoman power 
in Asia. ‘. . . It does not behove a great power like England’, he added, ‘to 
avail itself of the pretended weakness of the Porte to endeavour to countenance 
the Arabs and interfere in the internal affairs of Turkey, and which affairs 
are of vital importance to her.’ He concluded by repeating what he had said 
before, viz. that the Porte had no designs on the independent tribes of the 
Gulf but was concerned merely to restore order in Najd.^ 

Elliot relayed the assurance to the Government of India the same day. 
‘Inform the Viceroy’, he telegraphed to Herbert, ‘that the Porte explicitly 
denies all intention of extending supremacy over Bahrein, Muscat, or the in¬ 
dependent tribes of Arabia, and contemplates no attack against them. The 
sole object of the expedition is declared to be the restoration in Nejd of the 
tranquillity which is disturbed by the hostility of the brothers Abdullah and 
Saoud. I receive assurances that no maritime operations are intended in the 
Gulf, the vessels employed being only intended as transports to convey troops 
to a point from which they can reach Nejd.’^ Mayo was not inclined to put 
much faith in the assurance. Only three months earlier, he recalled, the Porte 
had positively assured Elliot that it had no intention of sending an expedition 
to Najd. Now, not only was the expedition in being but it was highly likely 
that force of circumstances would compel it to assume a more extensive 
character than had at first been contemplated. Mayo’s preference was still for 
the expedition to be recalled, but if this could not be done he intended to see 
to it that its operations were limited. Telegrams were sent to Pelly at the 
end of May, instructing him to proceed immediately to Bahrain with whatever 
ships were at his disposal, and to inform the island’s ruler both of the Porte’s 

^ [ 1 . 0 .] Home Corresp. {Sec.),, vol. 67, Elliot to Granville, ii May 1871 (No. 186), en¬ 
closing Pisani to Elliot, same date, passed to India Office, 3 June 1871. 

^ Same series and volurne, Elliot, to Herbert, ii May 1871 (Tel.), passed to India Office, 
3 June 1871. 
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assurance to Elliot and of the British Government’s intention, so long as he 
fulfilled his obligations under the i86i Convention, to stand by him. Felly 
was also told to communicate the Porte’s assurance to the, Trucial Shaikhs, 
and to warn them that they were not to participate by sea in the coming 
Wahhabi-Turkish conflict.^ 

There was nothing that Mayo could do about Kuwait, which the Turks 
were using as their principal staging point. Not only did the shaikhdom lie 
outside the scope of the Trucial System but its ruler, "Abdullah ibn Sabah, 
was actively participating in the expedition. The shaikhdom, moreover, 
undoubtedly came within the nominal jurisdiction of the Porte. Four years 
earlier, in January 1867, "Abdullah ibn Sabah had been formally recognized 
as shaikh by Namiq Pasha, vali of Baghdad, and he had been confirmed in 
office by 2l firman delivered to him by the commander of the Turkish steam 
corvette Izmir. Namiq Pasha had wanted to assert more effective control over 
Kuwait by setting up a customs house there, but Shaikh "Abdullah had 
successfully held him off. The British Consul-General at Baghdad, Arnold 
Kemball, had commented at the time: . So long as H.E. confines his 

demands (supported by an efficient naval force) to a moderate amount of 
tribute, the Sheikhs of Koweit will not demur to its payment, but . . . the 
attempt, if persisted in, to introduce any form of Turkish Administration on 
the spot will, after a certain amount of passive resistance, lead to the secession 
of the inhabitants of that place.Pelly held a similar view of Kuwait’s status. 
Some years earlier the shaikh had told him that he had long been tributary 
to Turkey, though more for reasons of convenience than of sentiment. Kuwait 
vessels had for many years flown their own flags, but when it was discovered 
that customs duties at Bombay were imposed more heavily upon goods 
brought in under an unrecognized flag than under the Turkish flag, they had 
changed to Turkish colours. *. . . The Arabs’, Pelly concluded, ‘acknowledge 
the Turks as we do the 39 Articles, which all accept and none remember.’^ 

On 31 May Pelly telegraphed to Bombay to say that it was virtually 
impossible for him to carry out his orders for want of ships. He had had no 
cruiser at his disposal since the sailing of the Turkish expedition in late April, 
apart from the gunboat Hugh Rose^ which had arrived at Bushire only a few 
days earlier. Three other ships were supposed to be on station, the gunboat 
Clyde and H.M.S. Magpie and Bullfinch', but Clyde had returned to Bombay 
for refit, Magpie had sailed from the Presidency on 24 April and her where¬ 
abouts were unknown, while Bullfinch was on more or less permanent guard 
duty at Muscat. Orders had been sent to Magpie from Bombay, as soon as 

* [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 8, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 3^ of 
16 June 1871, For. Secy., Simla, to Pelly, 30 May 1871 (Tel.), and Viceroy to Secy, of State, 
same date (Tel.), * 

^ [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.), vol. 61, Kemball to For. Secy., Govt, of India, 23 Jan. 1867. 
See also, W. P. Johnston (Vice-Consul, Basra) to Kemball, 30 Jan. 1867, in same volume. 

3 ‘Remarks on the Tribes, Trade and Resources around the shore liiie of the Persian Gulf*, 
Trans. Bombay Geog. Soc., xvii. 77. 
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word of the sailing of the Najd expedition was received, to make for Bushire, 
and the old Bombay Marine steamer Dalhousie had been sent to Muscat to 
free Bullfinch for service in the upper Gulf. General orders for the disposition 
of the squadron had been issued by the Government of India on 17 May. 
Magpie and Bullfinch were to cruise off Bahrain, Qatif, and any other ports 
which were being used by the Turks for the disembarkation of troops and 
supplies. They were to keep watch on what was happening, and to be on the 
lookout especially for any infringement of the Porte's assurances on naval 
operations and the integrity of Bahrain. The ships, however, had not received 
these orders because, as Pelly reported on 31 May, he had been unable to 
make contact with Magpie and Bullfinch through the telegraph stations at 
Hanjam and Gwadur. They were both on slave-trade patrol off Ras al-Hadd 
and could not be reached. Pelly therefore decided to send his assistant, Major 
Sidney Smith, to Bahrain in Hugh Rose alone, on 31 May. On i June Bullfinch 
put in at Basidu, where her commander learned for the first time that Pelly 
had been asking for him. He sailed immediately for Bahrain, arriving there 
on 3 June. Magpie called at Jask on 5 June, picked up Pelly's message, and 
left promptly for the upper Gulf, to rendezvous with the other ships at 
Bahrain.^ 

The Turkish expeditionary force, which in the time since the sailing of the 
first contingent from Basra on 23 April had been buckling on its armour at 
Kuwait, landed at Ras Tanura on 26 May and marched on Qatif.^ Sa'ud's 
governor in the town rejected a Turkish call to surrender, so a bombardment 
was commenced on 3 June. It was carried out from the land by the Turks 
and from the sea by the Kuwait fleet. After three hours patif capitulated. 
A proclamation was read to the inhabitants of the town after the entry of the 
Turkish troops by Nafiz Pasha, the Turkish commander. It announced that 
Najd and its dependencies were part of the Ottoman Empire, just as 'Iraq, 
Yemen, and Egypt were; that as Sa'ud had overthrown the legal qaim-maqam^ 
'Abdullah, the expedition had been sent to restore 'Abdullah to authority; 
and that Sa'ud would be pardoned if he surrendered and apologized for his 
misdemeanours, but that otherv\dse he and those who supported him would 
be hunted down and destroyed. From Qatif the Turks moved southwards 
to attack Dammam. It fell without resistance on 5 June. Sa'ud's son, 'Abdul 
'Aziz, who had been in charge of its defence, fled, and Muhammad ibn Faisal, 
Sa'ud’s brother, whom he had imprisoned there, was set free.^ 

According to early reports, the Turkish force amounted to 3,000 men and 

^ For, the correspondence concerned, see [I.O.] Precis of Turkish Expansion on the Arab 
Littoral of the Persian Gulf and Hasa and Katif Affairs^ pp. 29-31. 

. ^ The reports of the expedition’s progress, both from the time of its departure from Basra 
and from the time of its landing in Hasa, are confused and contradictory. The account of its 
fortunes which follows may, therefore, contain inaccuracies. 

3 [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.)^ vpl. 68, Elliot to Granville, 27 June and 27 July 1871 (Nos. 
247 and 284), passed to India Office, 7 July and 5 Aug. 1871'; and Sec. Letters and Enclos. 
from India^ yol. 9, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 54 of 31 Aug. 1871, Pol. Secy., Bombay, to 
For. Secy., Simla, 20 June 1871 (Tel.). 
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nine guns, supported by about 1,500 Arabs. Its plan of operations was a simple 
one: to march inland as soon as it had secured its base on the coast, occupy 
the Hasa Oasis, and from there advance on Riyadh. The tactics which Sa"ud 
decided upon to resist the Turks were equally simple, viz. to draw them as 
fast and as far as possible away from the coast, so as to lengthen their lines of 
communication and render them vulnerable to hit and run raids by the 
Bedouin. If the Turks could be drawn far enough into the interior they might 
be destroyed altogether, for those who did not fall to the swift and sudden 
attacks of the Wahhabi cavalry and camel-riders would perish of hunger and 
thirst in the Dahanah, the desert between Hasa and Riyadh. The garrisons 
on the coast could later be starved into submission by cutting their sea 
communication with Basra. Sa"ud wrote to Belly in mid-May, before the 
Turkish landing, and again in early June, after the fall of Qatif, to tell him 
of his plans and to ask him again for permission to operate against the Turks 
by sea. What he was particularly anxious to discover, though he did not put 
the question direct, was whether he could count upon the British Government 
not to interfere in the fighting on the Turkish side. If he obtained an assurance 
to this effect from Belly, he could then represent it to the Trucial Shaikhs 
as constituting a tacit permission to them to put to sea against the Turks, 
in much the same way as the Shaikh of Kuwait was helping them. Divining 
that these were the Amir’s intentions. Belly returned no answers to any of 
his letters.^ 

Mayo’s instructions to Belly at the end of May were communicated by 
Elliot to 'Aii Basha in the second week of June.^ The Grand Vizir again 
assured Elliot that no naval operations were contemplated by the expedition 
beyond disembarking the troops on the Hasa coast. He had no intention of 
seeking naval assistance from the Trucial Shaikhs, he said, but on the other 
hand he could not be expected to refuse such help if it were offered, especially 
as he was not familiar with the terms or limitations of the maritime truce, 
although he knew of its existence. To correct this deficiency Elliot sent him 
copies of the trucial agreements, together with a reminder that the Borte 
would be well advised to restrain Midhaf Basha from pushing the expedition 
to its ‘extreme extension’.=^ Herbert informed Midhat of Belly’s orders on 

30 May. The valV% reply was considerably less frank than the Grand Vizir’s. 
He was glad, he said, that Belly had been told to safeguard the peace at sea, 
and especially the pearl fisheries, as this was also one of the objects of his 
expedition. He was puzzled, however, by the reference in the orders to the 
treaty which existed between the British Government and Bahrain, because 
the expedition was not directed against Bahrain. The orders which he himself 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. 10, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 73 of 

31 Oct. 1871, Felly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 15 June 1871 (No. 626-159 Pol. Dept.), enclosing 
Sa'ud to Pelly, 27 Safar 1288/18 May 1871 and n.d. (8 June 1871). 

^ [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.)^ vol. 67, Elliot to Granville, 8 June- 1871 (Tel.), passed to 
India Office, 9 June 1871; and vol. 68, Elliot to Granville, 19 July 1871 (No. 279), passed to 
India Office, i Aug. 1871. 
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had given to the commander of the Turkish naval squadron had been simply 
to land the troops at Qatif and 'Uqair. As the commander would undoubtedly 
obey those orders, he saw no need to give him further orders forbidding 
landings at other ports, although he had made an exception in the case of 
Bahrain, following Elliot's representations at the Porte on the sul^ect and 
Herbert's representations to him. The sole purpose of the expedition, he 
repeated, was to expel Sa'ud ibn Faisal from Hasa and Qatif, and to restore 
order in Najd. It would not interfere with any independent tribes outside Najd. 
On the other hand, if there were any independent tribes in Najd and they 
helped Sa'ud, they would have to be punished. But then, Midhat concluded 
amiably, it was well known that there were no independent tribes in Najd.^ 

The import of this last remark was made clear to Herbert shortly after¬ 
wards, when he saw in the latest issue of the official gazette of the Baghdad 
vilayet a list of the principal towns and plantations of the province of Najd. 
Included in it were Bahrain and eight towns in Trucial 'Oman, among them 
Sharjah, Dubai, and Abu Dhabi.^ To the Government of Bombay the implica¬ 
tions of Midhat's remark were disquieting. 'The Ameer of Riadh', they wrote 
to the Viceroy in late July, 

has received tribute from Muscat, has never ceased to claim authority over Bahrein, 
the Gv^mttur [Qatar] coast, and also Aboothabee. If Sheikh Abdullah is restored 
with the aid of a Turkish force. His Excellency in Council does not doubt but that 
the Ameer’s claims will be renewed, and, if renewed, and successfully resisted, 
there appears nothing to prevent Turkish interference with the littoral tribes. His 
Excellency in Council confesses to apprehensions of great embarrassment for the 
future, which probably might have been avoided if a more decided tone had been 
adopted and Turkish intervention prevented .3 

Mayo thought these fears unwarranted and even a little absurd. 'I really 
do not know what the Bombay Government want me to do,' he remarked 
irritably. 'Do they wish us to define, or rather, as Colonel Herbert expresses 
it, instruct them as to our views in regard to the whole country of Oman, 
boundaries, allegiance, jurisdiction, etc. ? . . . I see no necessity whatever for 
expressing any opinion as to the boundaries of Nejd, Maskat, any portion of 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 8, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 32 of 
16 June 1871, Herbert to For. Secy., Govt, of India, 30 May 1871 (Tel.); and vol. 10, enclos. 
to For, Letter (Sec.) 73 of 31 Oct. 1871, Herbert to For. Secy., Govt, of India, 7 June 1871 
(No. 19), enclosing Midhat to Herbert, 12 Rabi* i, 1288/1 June 1871. The Persian Govern¬ 
ment were also apprehensive about MidhaPs intentions regarding Bahrain, and at the Shah’s 
request the British Minister at Tehran telegraphed to Herbert, asking him to obtain an assur¬ 
ance from Midhat that he would leave Bahrain alone. Herbert referred the request to Gran¬ 
ville, who instructed him to ask the Minister to communicate Felly’s instructions to the Shah. 
(See same series, volume, and collection, Alison to Herbert, ii May 1871 (Tel.), and Herbert 
to Alison, 13 May 1871 (Tel.).) 

^ [I.O.] Sec, Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 8, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 32 of 
16 June 1871, Herbert to For. Secy., Simla, 2 June 1871 (Tel.). 

3 Same series, vol. lo, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 73 of 31 Oct. 1871, W. Wedderburn 
(Pol. Secy., Bombay) to For. Secy., Govt, of India, 18 July 1871, See also his letter of 
22 July 1871 in same collection. 
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Oman, or the littoral of the Persian Gulf, though we are perhaps in a position 
to offer a sounder opinion on these subjects than any other government, 
administration or power.' Mayo refused to be frightened by the bogy of 
Midhat Pasha. *. . . I prefer to take as a base of action', he said, ‘the positive 
assurances of the Ministers of the Porte, rather than the character of the 
Governor-General of Baghdad, however well-known, or the opinions pub¬ 
lished in the Baghdad newspaper, no matter how directly that journal may 
be supposed to be inspired by the advisers of the. Pasha.'^ If any opposition 
was to be offered to Midhat's plans, Mayo preferred it to be exerted in 
diplomatic form at Constantinople. He did not want Herbert to enter into 
any political discussions with Midhat. On the contrary, Mayo said, the 
Consul-General should confine himself in his exchanges with the vali to 
reminding him of the Porte's assurances that no naval operations would be 
undertaken beyond the disembarkation of the troops at the Hasa ports.^ 

* * * 

Early in July the Turks began their march to the Hasa Oasis. Heat and 
sickness slowed them down, so that, although their march was unopposed, 
it took them more than two weeks to reach the oasis. Reports reaching the 
coast in August said that the column was in a pitiable condition on arrival. 
Four hundred men had died on the way from cholera or starvation, provisions 
were very low, and of the 2,500 surviving men under Nafiz Pasha's command 
1,000 were sick. On the coast things were no better. The garrison of 500 men 
at Qatif had 150 men sick, and that of 150 men at 'Uqair had several men sick. 
Thus, of a total Turkish force of 3,150 men, fewer than 2,000 were fit for 
duty. The Arab contingent was said to number 2,000 men, but many were 
drifting away homewards, including the shaikhs who were supposed to act as 
parkmentaires to the Najd tribes. The only reinforcements that Nafiz Pasha 
was expecting were 250 men, said to be on their way by sea from Basra. 
Two engagements had so far been fought between Sa'ud and 'Abdullah with 
inconclusive results. Sa'ud was at Riyadh with a strong tribal force, and was 
variously reported to have refused an invitation from Ferik Pasha, the Turkish 
commander at Qatif, to meet him, to have offered to pay tribute to the Turks 
if he was left alone, and to have vowed to destroy them if they advanced any 
further. 'Abdullah's whereabouts were not known for certain, although he 
was rumoured to be at Kharj, to the south of Riyadh. Efforts were being 
made by some of the tribal leaders to patch up a truce between the two brothers 
so that they might oppose the Turks jointly, but 'Abdullah was said to be 
holding back lest he compromise his chances of being restored as Amir by 

* Same series, volume, and collection, Minute by Mayo, 29 July 1871. 

^ [I.O.] Sec, Letters and Enclos. from India^ voL 9, enclos. to For,. Letter (Sec.) 54 of 
31 Aug. 1871, For. Secy., Simla, to Herbert, 31 July 1871 (Tel.). See also, same series, vol. 8, 
enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 32 of 16 June 1871, For. Secy., Simla, to Herbert, 5 June 1871 
(Tel.). 
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the Turks. His dilemma was resolved for him in September when he and his 
principal tribal supporters, the Bani Qahtan, were defeated in battle by Sa'ud, 
west of Riyadh. 'Abdullah fled from the scene of his defeat to the safety of the 
Turkish camp in the Hasa Oasis. ^ 

Simultaneously with their advance to the oasis in July the Turks extended 
their operations to Qatar. They may have wanted to protect their communica¬ 
tions between the oasis and Qatif from the Bedouin who, at Sa'ud’s instiga¬ 
tion, had been plundering the countryside between Qatar and 'Uqair since 
mid-June, or they may simply have been carrying out Midhat Pasha’s original 
instructions. When Hugh Rose called at Dauhah in mid-July she found the 
Turkish flag flying over the port. On inquiry, her commander was told that 
a Turkish steamer, accompanied by a Kuwait dhow, had visited Dauhah 
only a short time previously. As soon as Hugh Rose'^ commander reported 
this news to Pelly he sent his assistant. Major Smith, to Dauhah to see if he 
could find out more about the visit. Smith spoke to Muhammad ibn Thani, 
the Dauhah chief, and learned that 'Abdullah ibn Sabah of Kuwait had come 
down with the Turkish steamer, on the orders of Nafiz Pasha, and had tried 
to persuade Muhammad ibn Thani to acknowledge Turkish suzerainty. The 
old shaikh had refused to do so, but his son Jasim had been more accommo¬ 
dating. It was he who had hoisted the flag which Hugh Rose's> commander 
found floating over the town. Jasim’s father still stubbornly flew his own flag 
over his fort. On receiving Smith’s report, Pelly telegraphed to Herbert, ask¬ 
ing him to demand an explanation from Midhat of what had taken place at 
Dauhah. Midhat, when Herbert put the question to him, said that he did not 
know that the Turkish flag had been hoisted over Qatar, and that no firman 
authorizing it had been issued by the Sultan. However, he went on, as Qatar 
had not been included in the assurances given by the Porte regarding the 
scope of the expedition, he did not see any reason why the expedition’s 
activities should not extend to it.^ 

The Turkish flag at Dauhah and Midhat’s comment on it were portents 
of what was in the wind. On 27 August the steam corvette Lebanon and the 
gunboat Iskanderia called at Aden on their way to the Gulf. Commodore 
Arif Bey, who was commanding them, told the Political Resident that he 
had been ordered to take charge of a station extending from Mukalla, on the 
Hadhramaut coast, to Basra. A few days later he touched at Muscat, where 
he informed the Political Agent, Captain Ross, that ten ships were eventually 
to be assigned to the station. Already, he said, there were three steamers 
and one corvette in the Gulf, and docks and a powder magazine were being 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 10, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 73 of 
31 Oct. 1871, Herbert to H.B.M. Ambass., Constantinople, 19 July and i Aug. 1871 (Nos. 33 
and 3S); and vol. ii, enclos, to For. Letter (Sec.) 3 of 19 Jan. 1872, Pelly to Pol. Secy., 
Bombay, 28 Aug. and 23 Sept. 1871 (Nos. 974-254 and 1080-292). . ' 

2 Same series, vol. 9, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 54 of 31 Aug-^ 1871, PoL. Secy., Bombay, 
to For. Secy., Simla, 18, ig, and 30 July and 7 Aug. 1871 (TelsO; and vol. 10, enclos. to For. 
Letter (Sec.) 73 of 31 Oct. 1871, Midhat Pasha to Herbert, 28 Rabi' ii, 1288/18 July 187,1. 
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constructed at Basra for their use.^ What the Turks seemed to have in mind 
was little short of a challenge to the whole British position in the Gulf. At 
least, this is how it appeared to Mayo when he heard the news, and it had 
the effect of bringing him round to the point of view expressed by the 
Government of Bombay in late July. He wrote to Argyll towards the end 
of September: 

Your Grace will readily comprehend the difficulty which the continued presence of 
a Turkish naval force would throw in the way of our maintaining that position in 
the Persian Gulf which the British Government has, with the best results, come to 
occupy. ... In view of the many possible contingencies in the neighbouring parts of 
Asia, we conceive that at no time was the maintenance of our position in the Gulf 
of more material importance than at present to British interest, to the encourage¬ 
ment of trade, and to the preservation of the peace of the Indian Seas. It would be to 
us a matter of deep regret that so faithful an ally as Turkey, one for the very exis¬ 
tence of whose power England has made such sacrifices, should be the first to take 
a step calculated to alter a state of things, the maintenance of which we consider 
important to the interests of our Indian Empire, and from which, both in a political 
and commercial point of view, the Porte herself has gained, and would continue to 
gain, so much profit without any expense on her part.^ 

These sentiments, Mayo urged, should be impressed upon the Porte, and if 
it were found to be true that the Turks intended to establish a squadron in 
the Gulf permanently, they should be induced to give up the idea. 

How far the Porte was deliberately pursuing a forward policy in the Gulf 
and how far it was being led by Midhat Pasha it is difficult to say. Probably 
it was a little of both. Midhat, at least, was determined to achieve something 
more than tbe pacification of a few hundred square miles of desert. He wanted 
not only to justify to the Porte his advocacy of the expedition by recouping 
its cost but also, if possible, to reap the credit of having added a jewel to the 
Imperial diadem. The jewel that he had in mind was Bahrain. ‘This Bahrain’, 
he had remarked to Herbert in July, when the Consul-General had questioned 
him about Qatar, ‘also being one of the dependencies of Nejd, it has been 
decided that till the question relating to it between the Ottoman and the 
English Governments be settled, no interference shall take place. .. It was 
the first open avowal by Midhat of any interest in Bahrain, and both his 
description of it as a dependency of Najd and his assertion that it was a subject 
for discussion—and, by extension, negotiation—between the two governments 
smacked strongly of the tactics employed by Mehemet ‘Ali thirty years earlier 
to attain the same end .4 At that time Mehemet ‘All had based his claim that 
Bahrain was a dependency of Najd on the fact that successive A 1 Khalifah 

^ Same series and volume, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 8o of 20 Dec. 1871, Aden Nevps 
Report, 31 Aug. 1871, and Pol. Secy., Bombay, to For. Secy., Simla, 17 Sept. 1871 (Tel.); 

^ [I.O.], Sec. Letters and Enclos. from,India^yoX. 9, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 
26 Sept. 1871 (No, 59 For. Dept., Sec.). 

^ Same series, vol. 10, enclos. to For, Letter (Sec.) 73 of 31 Oct. 1871, Midhat to Herbert, 
28 Rabi' ii, 1288/18. July 1871. See abpvej p. 317. 
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rulers had paid zakat to Riyadh. It was possible that Midhat had a similar 
argument in mind, especially as the zakat in question provided a link between 
Bahrain and Qatar. Up to 1869, at least, the Shaikh of Bahrain had asserted 
some sort of ascendancy over Dauhah, and he still exercised authority over 
Zubara and its environs in northern Qatar. After the cessation of the Bahrain- 
Qatar hostilities of 1867-8 it had been arranged that the tribute paid by the 
A 1 Thani Shaikh of Dauhah to the A 1 Khalifah ruler, hitherto collected by 
an agent of the latter in Qatar, should be divided into two parts, one to be 
paid directly by the A 1 Thani chief to the paramount chief of the Nahm of 
Qatar, an A 1 Khalifah dependant, the other to be forwarded to the Political 
Resident for transmission to Bahrain. The portion sent to Bahrain was ulti¬ 
mately to be forwarded to Riyadh, along with Bahrainis contribution, as the 
zakat paid to the Wahhabi Amir. Although it was understood at the time that 
the tribute did not affect the independence of Qatar in relation to Bahrain, 
but was part of a combined sum paid by both to secure themselves from 
molestation by the Wahhabis, it was possible that Midhat might choose to 
interpret it in a different sense. ^ 

The valVs opportunity to move against Bahrain, however, came about in 
another way. The principal reason why Jasim ibn Muhammad ibn Thani 
had welcomed the Turks at Dauhah and had accepted a Turkish flag was 
that he hoped, with their help, to achieve his ambition to oust the A 1 Khalifah 
from Qatar altogether. He had already gone some way towards acquiring 
the strength needed to accomplish this undertaking by allying himself with 
the A 1 Khalifah’s bitterest foe in Arabia, Nasir ibn Mubarak, the head of the 
exiled A 1 'Abdullah branch of the family.^ Nasir ibn Mubarak had offered his 
services to the Turkish commander in Hasa as soon as the expedition landed, 
in the hope that they might be employed in striking a blow against Bahrain. 
Towards the end of August he was asked by the Turkish commander to 
transmit a letter to Jasim al-Thani at Dauhah. Nasir gave the letter, together 
with letters from himself to Jasim and another shaikh, to one of his kinsmen, 
a Bani Hajir tribesman (Nasir’s mother and one of his wives were of the 
Bani Hajir). The tribesman embarked at 'Uqair on a Kuwait dhow, which 
sailed under the interested gaze of some Bahrain vessels moored off-shore. 
A few hours later it put in at a point on the coast of Bahrain for water. The 
Bani Hajir tribesman was recognized by someone at the watering place as 
having been implicated in the killing of Shaikh 'Ali ibn Khalifah in 1869, when 
the ex-chief Muhammad ibn Khalifah, in company with Nasir ibn Mubarak, 
had made his murderous descent upon the island.^ The news was quickly 
conveyed to some of the late chief’s close relatives, who lost little time in 
getting to the spot and even less in putting the Bani Hajir tribesman to death. 

* See [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 10, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 73 
of 31 Oct. 1871, Felly to Wedderburn, 12 Sept. 1871 (No. 1026—276 Pol. Dept.). For the 
Bahrain-Qatar agreement, see above, p, 675. 

2. See above, pp. 503-12 and 528. 


3 See above, p. 682. 
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The letters he was carrying were taken to Shaikh Tsa ibn 'Ali, who forwarded 
the one from the Turkish commander to its address and sent the others, which 
included one which spoke of the Turks as being ‘mindful’ of Bahrain, to Felly 
at Bushire.^ 

News of the murder of the messenger reached Baghdad in the second week 
of October. A few days later Midhat Pasha told Herbert that he would require 
reparation for the murder from the Shaikh of Bahrain, as the murdered man 
had been in Turkish employ. As he was himself about to leave for Hasa on 
a tour of inspection he would make it a point, he said, to call at Bahrain and 
arrange the matter. It would have been much easier for Midhat, if he had really 
felt aggrieved by the murder of the messenger, to apply to Felly for redress, 
but Herbert suspected that he was deliberately avoiding this course so as not 
to appear to acknowledge the British connexion with Bahrain. As soon as 
word of Midhat’s projected departure reached Simla, orders were telegraphed 
to Herbert to avoid all discussion of the subject with the val% beyond inform¬ 
ing him of the Viceroy’s astonishment that he was contemplating interfering 
with Bahrain after all the assurances which he and the Porte had given. By 
the time that these orders reached Herbert, Midhat had left Baghdad for 
Basra, but Herbert arranged for the vice-consul there to pass the message to 
him.^ Orders were also sent from Simla to Felly to leave as soon as possible 
for Bahrain. He telegraphed in reply to ask what he should do when he got 
there, and added that his assistant. Major Smith, had died of fever at Bahrain 
at the end of October. Fitzgerald, the Governor of Bombay, wanted Felly to 
do more than merely watch events. To be content with this, after all the 
protests which had been made to the Porte and all the assurances which had 
been given, would be tantamount, Fitzgerald thought, to a confession of 
impotence. He therefore telegraphed to Mayo, suggesting that if the two 
warships at Felly’s disposal, H.M.S. Lynx and Magpie, were up to the task, 
the Resident should prevent a Turkish occupation of Bahrain, if need be by 
force, although Fitzgerald doubted whether the ships’ armament was good 
enough, especially as the two Turkish corvettes in the Gulf were new. If the 
Turks could not be stopped by force, he recommended that Felly should see 
Midhat Pasha when he arrived, learn what his intentions were, explain why 
the Bani Hajir tribesman had been killed, and offer his good offices to arrange 
a peaceful settlement. If his offer was refused, he should formally protest 
against the employment by the Turkish commander in Hasa of Nasir ibn 
Mubarak, who was a known enemy of Bahrain, as well as being an outlaw 
and a murderer. His recruitment into Turkish service could only be construed 
as an unfriendly act, both towards the ruler of Bahrain and towards the. British 
Government. Whatever Mayo decided to do, Fitzgerald concluded, Lynx and 

* [ 1 . 0 .] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. lo, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 8i of 
20 Dec. 1871, Felly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 12 Sept. 1871 (No. 1025-275 Pol. Dept.). 

^ Same series and volume, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 74 of 31 Oct. 1871, Herbert to For. 
Secy., Simla, 15 and 24 Oct. 1871 (Tels.); For. Secy., Simla, to Herbert, 17 and 30 Oct. 1871 
(Tels.), and to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 30 Oct. 1871 (Tel.). 
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Magpie should be reinforced, and he proposed to ask the commanders of 
H.M.S. Bullfinch^ then at Bombay, and H.M.S. Nimbley at Aden, to proceed 
immediately to the Gulf.^ 

Though Mayo agreed with Fitzgerald that something would have to be 
done, he did not want to run the risk of an armed clash with the Turks. 
Felly, he told Fitzgerald on 8 November, should go to Bahrain with the Gulf 
squadron, reinforced by H.M.S. Bullfinch and NimblCy and ascertain whether 
or not Shaikh Tsa was, in fact, threatened. Felly was not to discuss the murder 
of the messenger, which was a question which would have to be taken up in 
London and Constantinople. If Felly found that Midhat was bent on inter¬ 
fering with Bahrain, he was to tell him that the island was an independent 
shaikhdom in special treaty relations with the British Government, that the 
Forte had explicitly denied any intention of proceeding against it, and that 
he. Midhat, should refer to Constantinople before commencing any operations 
against the island. Mayo telegraphed to Argyll the same day, asking for 
guidance on what he should do if the Turks actually attacked Bahrain, and 
suggesting that the Forte should be requested to send orders to Midhat not 
to attack it. Argyll replied on 20 November to say that Elliot had again been 
assured by the Ottoman Government that Bahrain would be left alone, but 
that redress would have to be afforded for the murder of the ‘Turkish^ 
messenger. A week later the Secretary of State instructed Mayo to tell Felly 
to procure a signed statement from Shaikh Tsa about the murder, to inform 
the Turks that the matter would be settled through diplomatic exchanges, 
and to impress upon them that the incident could not in any way affect the 
political status of Bahrain.2 

Felly, who had arrived at Bahrain on 11 November, had largely anticipated 
these instructions. Before his arrival a complication had arisen in the shape 
of a protest to him from Sa'ud ibn Faisal against the Turks being permitted 
to make attacks upon him from the sea. The exact reason for the protest was 
obscure, unless it was a reference to the presence of Turkish naval units in 
the waters between Bahrain and the Hasa coast. It could equally well have 
been another bid to get Felly to limit Turkish activities to the land, or to 
allow the Trucial Shaikhs to fight on his behalf at sea. Though he felt some 
sympathy for Sa'ud in his situation. Felly could do nothing to help him. He 
found that Tsa ibn "Ali was equally well disposed to the Amir, but was 
also anxious to preserve his neutrality in the Wahhabi-Turkish struggle. On 
Felly’s advice, he wrote a letter of explanation and apology to Midhat on 
20 November, setting out the details of the killing of the messenger and 
expressing his regret for it. He reproached Midhat, however, for not having 

^ [I.O.] Sec, Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 10, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 81 of 
20 Dec. 1871, Gov. of Bombay to Viceroy, 5 Nov. 1871 (Tel.). 

2 Same series, volume, and collection, Viceroy to Gov. of Bombay, 8 Nov. 1871 (Tel.), 
to Secy, of State, 7 and 8 Nov. 1871 (Tels.); and Secy, of State to Viceroy, 20 and 27 Nov. 
1871 (Tels.). For the Porte’s assurances, see [I.O.] Home Corresp, (Sec.), vol. 69, Granville 
to Elliot, n Nov. 1871 (Tel.), and Elliot to Granville, 14 Nov. 1871 (Tel.).' 
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informed him officially that Hasa was now under direct Turkish rule, and 
for employing a person connected with Nasir ibn Mubarak in Turkish 
service. He was equally distressed, Shaikh Tsa added, by the indication in 
the letters which the messenger had been carrying that a possible annexation 
of Bahrain was in contemplation.^ Two days after Shaikh 'Isa wrote this 
letter the Turkish commodore in the Gulf, Arif Bey, arrived at Manamah 
with a corvette and a gunboat. He called on Felly and told him that Midhat 
was expected to arrive shortly to discuss the murder of the messenger with 
Shaikh Tsa. That same morning a Turkish steamer was sighted on the 
horizon, en route from Qatif to 'Uqair. On board. Felly was informed, were 
Midhat and his suite. The long-expected crisis over Bahrain, it seemed, was 
imminent, and Felly and Tsa ibn 'Ali braced themselves for its onset.=^ 

It never came. Midhat remained on the Hasa coast until he sailed for Basra 
on 16 December. Before he left he wrote to Tsa ibn 'Ali, rejecting his explana¬ 
tion of the messenger’s murder and demanding the seizure and punishment 
of those responsible for it, and the payment of 10,000 silver dirhams as blood- 
money, to be handed over to The Kayem Mukam of Guttur, Jassem bin Sani’. 
Midhat denied that there was anything in the intercepted letters which 
indicated the existence of Turkish designs on Bahrain, but, he added omin¬ 
ously, he had been authorized by the Sultan to enforce his demands for 
compensation. As Felly aptly commented after reading the letter, it was 
'rather that of a disappointed aggressor threatening future retaliation than 
that of authority empowered to take immediate action’.^ There is little doubt 
that Midhat would have attempted some move against Bahrain if he had 
thought that it would succeed. A Bahrain pearl dealer told Felly towards the 
close of December that at the beginning of the month, while he was on a visit 
to Qatif, he had been asked by Midhat whether it was true that the merchants 
of Bahrain had petitioned to be taken under British protection. When the 
pearl dealer replied that it was. Midhat inquired whether he could collect 
signatures from 50 or 60 of the leading merchants to a petition to be taken 
under Turkish rule. The pearl dealer said he was doubtful whether he could 
do so, but he was willing to try. Not long afterwards Midhat told him to 
forget the matter: he could not remain at Qatif any longer as he had to return 
to Baghdad.^ 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. ii, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 3 of 
19 Jan. 1872, *Isa ibn 'Ali to Midhat Pasha, 12 Ramadan 1288. 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Pelly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 23 and 26 Nov. 1871 
(Nos. 1258-372 and 1277-375 Pol- Dept.); and same series, vol. 10, enclos. to For. Letter 
(Sec.) 81 of 20 Dec. 1871, Pol. Secy,, Bombay, to For. Secy., Calcutta, 23 and 26 Npv.'iSyi 
(Tels.). 

^ [1.0.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. ii, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 3 of 
19 Jan. 1872, Private Secy, to Gov, of Bombay to Private Secy, to Viceroy, 16 Jan. 1872 (Tel.); 
and same volume, enclos. to For, Letter (Sec.) 14 of 15 Mar. 1872, Midhat Pasha to *Isa ibn 
*Ali, 21 Ramadan 1288/4 Dec. 1871. 

[I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. ii, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 14 of 
15 Mar. 1872, Pelly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 29 Dec. 1871 (No. 1332-400 Pol. Dept.). 
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7sa ibn 'All’s civil but firm reply to the vali^ in which he had avoided giving 
him any pretext for intervention, and the presence of Pelly and the Gulf 
squadron at Bahrain, which indicated that intervention might be hazardous, 
had probably saved Bahrain from Turkish occupation. The danger was not 
wholly averted by Midhat’s departure from the scene. If his demand for 
blood-money was not met, it was possible that he might make good his threat 
at a later date, when there were no British warships present at Bahrain. From 
the point of view of the Indian authorities, therefore, it was desirable to 
get the dispute over the blood-money transferred as soon as practicable to 
Constantinople. At Belly’s suggestion, Mayo proposed to Argyll that the 
Porte should be asked to submit the dispute to British arbitration, and that 
meanwhile it should forbid Midhat to attempt to settle it by force. ^ Instruc¬ 
tions along these lines were sent to the British charge d’affaires at Constanti¬ 
nople at the end of January 1872.^ Tsa ibn 'Ali wrote to Midhat at Belly’s 
instigation that same month, saying that he had passed the vaWs letter to the 
British Government with a request to arrange an amicable settlement with 
the Porte. 3 By this time disillusionment was setting in at Constantinople with 
the vali of Baghdad and his schemes. The Sultan’s ministers saw little point 
or profit in having a protracted arbitration over such a minor matter as the 
murder of a tribesman, and they expressed this opinion to the British charge 
d’affaires at the beginning of April 1872. They would leave the dispute, they 
said, to be settled peacefully between the vali and the shaikh. It was a solution 
which suited the Government of India equally well: the heat had long since 
gone out of the dispute, and provided that the Turks made no attempt to 
settle it by arms, its solution could well be left to direct negotiations between 
them and Tsa ibn 'Ali.^ The Turks, in fact, never approached the Bahrain 
ruler again on the subject, and the whole episode was soon forgotten. 

* # * 

The campaign in Najd had ground to a halt by the late summer of 1871. 
The Turks were incapable of advancing beyond the Hasa Oasis, and Sa'ud 
ibn Faisal was not strong enough to displace them from Hasa. In the early 
autumn he suffered a severe setback when the populace of Riyadh, disgusted 
by the turbulence and impiety of his Bedouin allies, rose against him under 
the leadership of his uncle, 'Abdullah ibn Turki, and evicted him from the 
capital. He retired on Qatar, and 'Abdullah ibn Turki wrote to both Nafiz 


* [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos.from India^ vol. ii, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 3 of 19 Jan. 
1872, Viceroy to Secy, of State, 12 Jan. 1872 (Tel.). 

2 See [I.O.] Home Corresp. (Sec.)^ vol. 70, Granville to H. Rumbold, 30 Jan. 1872 (Tel.). 

3 [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. ii, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 14 of 
15 Mar. 1872, Pelly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 27 Jan. 1872 (No. 135-33 Pol. Dept.). 

* Same series, vol. 12, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 30 of 10 May 1872, Secy, of State to 
Viceroy, ii Apr. 1872 (Tel.), and Aitchison to Pol. Secy., Bombay, r May 1872 (No. 1072 
For. Dept., Pol.). 
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Pasha and ^Abdullah ibn Faisal announcing his success and asking what he 
should do next. Nafiz Pasha appointed him mudir^ or local governor, of Riyadh, 
pending the arrival of 'Abdullah ibn Faisal, and sent him money and provi¬ 
sions. Sa'ud meanwhile had collected a force of 'Ajman, Murrah, and Dawasir 
tribesmen, and with these he tried to cut the Turkish communications between 
Qatif and the Hasa Oasis. He was driven off and again compelled to retire into 
Qatar. This second setback so depressed him that he wrote to Tsa ibn 'Ali, 
asking him if he would give him asylum should he need it. It was at this 
juncture of events that Midhat Pasha landed at Qatif in the second week of 
November.^ 

He brought with him, in three steamers, reinforcements and supplies. His 
intentions, so the Turkish commodore, Arif Bey, told Pelly at Bahrain that 
month, were to investigate complaints of corruption among the local Turkish 
officials, to settle the government of Hasa, and to prosecute the campaign 
against Sa'ud with greater vigour. Not long after his arrival Midhat announced 
that, in response to a petition from the leading shaikhs and merchants of 
Hasa, the Porte was assuming the direct administration of Najd and Hasa. 
The A 1 Sa'ud, he declared, had ceased to reign, and Nafiz Pasha had been 
appointed mutasarrif, or governor, of the sanjaq of Najd. As soon as word of 
Midhat's proclamation reached 'Abdullah ibn Faisal in the Hasa Oasis he 
fled the Turkish camp, leaving behind him a letter in which he angrily accused 
the Turks of having turned the expedition which had been sent to restore 
him to power into an instrument to supplant him and his dynasty in control 
of Najd. Midhat, who learned of 'Abdullah's flight when he arrived at the 
Hasa Oasis on 26 November, was highly annoyed by it, for he had no wish 
to have to contend with both him and Sa'ud. 'Abdullah, on his side, did not 
relish the prospect of having to fight the Turks as well as Sa'ud, and after 
his anger had subsided he wrote to Midhat from Riyadh, where he had gone 
from Hasa, offering to submit and pay tribute, on condition that the Porte 
recognized him as ruler of Najd and Hasa. The Sultan, he said, had no right 
to dispossess him of his ancestral territories, and both the Sultan and the 
signatories of the petition which Midhat had produced at Qatif had been 
deceived regarding its contents and purpose: the Sultan believed that the 
signatories were petitioning to be taken under direct Turkish rule, while the 
petitioners believed that they were protesting against excessive tax assess¬ 
ments on their date groves and other property. 'Abdullah ended his complaint 
by asserting rather lamely that the Turks would find it extremely difficult to 
hold Hasa permanently, let alone Najd.^ 

* [ 1 . 0 .] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. ii, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 3 of 
19 Jan. 1872, Pelly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, Bahrain, 22 Nov. 1871 (No. 1255-368 Pol. Dept.); 
Precis of Ne^'d Affairs^ i 8 o 4 -igo 4 y p, 36; and P. Gulf Res. Ann. Admin. Report, iSygSo, 
Ross, ‘Memoir on Nejd’. 

^ [I.O,] Sec. Letters and Enclos, from India, vol, ii, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 3 of 
19 Jan. 1872, Pelly to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 22 and 23 Nov., and 4 Dec. 1871 (Nos. 1255-369, 
1256-370, 1257-371, and 1283-379 Pol. Dept.). Lorimer says {Gazetteer, i. 1130) that 
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Midhat returned to Baghdad on 28 December, bringing with him a large 
number of sick and wounded soldiers from Hasa. He was far from despondent 
about the state of the campaign, and he had no thought of giving it up, even 
though he had denuded the Baghdad treasury of money, and the country of 
troops, in order to wage it. He bought yet another steamer to supply the 
expedition, and at the turn of the year he sent 300 men to reinforce Ferik 
Pasha, the military commander in Hasa. Ferik Pasha was now said to have 
9,000-10,000 troops at his disposal, exclusive of irregulars, and he was also 
said to have been ordered by Midhat to begin the advance on Riyadh in the 
late winter or early spring. ^ Nor was this, apparently, the full extent of Midhat’s 
plans. At the beginning of January 1872 the gunboat Iskanderia^ under the 
command of Arif Bey, arrived off Dauhah and disembarked a battalion of 
troops. When Shaikh Muhammad ibn Thani protested against their landing, 
Arif Bey replied that the troops had been sent in response to his plea for 
help against Sa'ud’s Bedouin, who were marauding in the frontier districts 
of Qatar. The appearance of the Turkish troops at Dauhah, however, was 
only a gesture: they were re-embarked before the end of January, leaving only 
a small detachment behind to guard some stores. 

If Midhat was impenitent about the Najd expedition, the Porte had had 
enough of it. For the expenditure of unrevealed sums of money and the Lives 
and health of hundreds of troops, a conquest of little intrinsic worth had been 
achieved. Qatif had proved to be a fever-ridden backwater, and Midhat had 
been driven to propose a ludicrous expedient to hold it, viz. to build a new 
town some distance away. The date groves of the Hasa Oasis might have 
yielded some return for the suffering and loss incurred in their capture, but 
in order to exploit them the Turks would have to hold the road from Hufuf 
to "Uqair, and to do this would require the construction of a line of forts. 
Hasa, in short, had proved a paste gem. The British were miffed, but whatever 
arid satisfaction the Porte might have derived from this was spoiled by the 
British Government’s frequent and tiresome complaints about Turkish activi¬ 
ties and intentions. In the spring of 1872 Midhat was peremptorily recalled 
to Constantinople. 

A hint of the Porte’s growing disenchantment with the Najd expedition 
had been given to Elliot by Server Pasha, the Foreign Minister, in December 
1871. The Porte was only concerned. Server Pasha said, to establish a more 
regular administration for Najd than had previously existed. The following 
month he told the embassy dragoman, Pisani, that Turkish policy towards 
the independent tribes along the Arabian littoral of the Gulf had undergone 
no change, and that there was no intention or desire to subdue them* or obtain 


Midhat announced the end of A 1 Sa'ud rule after his visit to the Hasa Oasis; but Pelly 
reported the announcement in his dispatch of 22 Nov., the day that Midhat’s steamer was 
seen en route from Qatif to 'Uqair. 

^ [ 1 . 0 .] Home Corresp, {Sec,)y vol. 70, Herbert to Elliot, 3 Jan. 1872 (No. i), enclosed in 
Rumbold to Granville, 20 Feb. 1872 (No. 31), passed to India Office, 4 Mar. 1872. 
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any kind of supremacy over them.^ Definite though these pronouncements 
appeared to be, they still left unanswered the question why Turkey wished 
to maintain a naval squadron in the Gulf. Server Pasha had stated in his 
conversation with Elliot in December that the Turkish Admiralty had ‘always* 
regarded the Gulf as one of its naval stations, and that warships had to be kept 
there for purposes connected with the internal administration of Turkish 
Arabia. On being informed of this statement, the Government of India 
asked the India Office whether it would not be to the satisfaction of everyone 
concerned if the Turkish naval squadron in the Gulf were to be kept to a 
strength commensurate with its professed task, so as to avoid the British 
Admiralty*s being put to the trouble and expense of maintaining an un¬ 
necessarily large squadron in the Gulf, both to counterbalance the Turkish 
squadron and to reassure the Persians.^ Argyll referred the suggestion to 
Granville, who expressed the view that the subject was a delicate one which 
ought to be treated circumspectly. ‘As long as Turkey is engaged in upholding 
its legitimate authority in the Gulf,* he said, ‘Her Majesty*s Government 
cannot reasonably ask it to curtail the means which it considers necessary for 
doing so.* The best approach, he thought, would be to instruct Elliot to 
point out to the Sultan*s ministers that a competition in naval armaments in 
the Gulf was bound to unsettle the littoral tribes, and that the subsequent 
unrest might spread even to districts under Turkish authority, forcing the 
Porte to expend more money in suppressing disturbances than the districts 
in question were worth.^ 

Server Pasha took the hint when Elliot dropped it in June 1872. The Porte 
was only interested, he said, in restoring or confirming its authority in those 
districts to which its title was undisputed. He added: . . Her Majesty’s 
Government might be satisfied that, since the recall of Midhat Pasha, there 
would be less than ever a disposition to extend the field of operations. With 
regard to the presence of a large Turkish force in the Persian Gulf, [he] thought 
Her Majesty’s Government must be under some misapprehension, it being 
in reality of very insignificant proportions, amounting in all to four ships of 
war, of which two are ordered to Constantinople to refit. *+ Server Pasha’s 
assurance was inspired less by a concern to defer to British wishes than by 
a desire to put an end to the unsatisfactory situation prevailing in eastern 
Arabia, and the unattractive prospects it offered for the future. Rauf Pasha, 
Midhat’s successor, had been directed to win back 'Abdullah ibn Faisal to 
the Turkish cause, or, if that were impossible, to approach Sa'ud. 'Abdullah 
rejected his advances, so in midsummer 1872 Rauf Pasha turned to Sa'ud, 

^ Same series and volume, Elliot to Granville, 21 Dec. 1871 (No. 429) and 19 Jan. 1872 
(No. 9). 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. ii, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of 
State, 15 Mar. 1872 (No. 16 For. Dept., Sec.). 

3 [I.O.] Home Corresp. (Sec.)j vol. 70, Under-Secy., F.O., to Under-Secy., I.O., 9 May 
1872. 

^ Same series, vol. 71, Elliot to Granville, 23 June 1872 (No. 61). 
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offering to treat with him on the basis of his agreeing to submit to the Sultan, 
to pay the same amount of tribute as his father, Faisal, had paid, to give up 
his authority over Hasa, and to send two of his sons to Baghdad as hostages. 
Sa'ud, whose fortunes were then at a low ebb, did not want to negotiate with 
the Turks alone, so he wrote to Felly, asking if he would mediate.^ 

The Government of Bombay were in favour of granting the request. They 
believed that the sooner the struggle in Najd and Hasa was ended, the better 
would be the prospects for preventing the spread of Turkish influence, either 
to Bahrain or to Trucial 'Oman, where the Turks were rumoured to have 
made approaches to Shaikh Zaid ibn Khalifah of Abu Dhabi with a view to 
obtaining possession of the Buraimi Oasis. Britain, as guardian of the mari¬ 
time peace of the Gulf, had both a right and a duty, the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment believed, to mediate in a conflict between two of the littoral states. 
Aitchison, the Indian Foreign Secretary, also expressed himself in favour of 
mediation, though for more far-reaching reasons. 

It is generally understood that, since we threw the Turks over in the Black Sea 
affair, they are on far better terms with Russia than they ever were before [he ob¬ 
served in July 1872]. Whatever may be their ultimate object, it is beyond dispute 
that the Turks have, within the last two years, shown every disposition to extend 
their authority in Arabia and in the Persian Gulf both by sea and land. Perhaps it is 
inevitable; and possibly the time has gone by for the maintenance of our exclusive 
authority in the Gulf. I hope not; but it looks very like it. . . . But however that may 
be, I think the opening of the Suez Canal has made it ten times more our interest 
to be on good and intimate terms with Turkey than it ever was before, and the 
course taken in the Black Sea discussions is much to be regretted so far as the 
interests of India are concerned. Turkey is a far more valuable ally than Persia, who 
is, and will continue to be, under the thumb of Russia. ... I look upon it as a matter 
of certainty that the Russians will sooner or later have a port in the Persian Gulf for 
their commerce. We shall then be brought face to face with bigger questions than 
have arisen during the Nejd campaign, and it is of the utmost importance, before 
that event occurs, that our position in the Gulf should be put on a well recognized 
and sound footing, and all causes of irritation with Turkey and Persia removed. 
If the dissensions with these powers are ever to be amicably settled, and what is 
more important, settled in our favour, it must be now. It will never be done if we 
put off till some other European power has established itself in the Gulf,^ 

Had Mayo still been alive, it is possible that Aitchison’s advice would have 
been heeded, for the Viceroy had become increasingly worried by the potential 
dangers of a continued Turkish military presence in eastern Arabia. But Mayo 
was dead, killed by a Muslim fanatic in February 1872. The acting Governor- 
General-in-Council decided, on the grounds that the Amirate t)f Najd was 
not a party to the maritime truce, that mediation could not be granted. On 


^ [I.O.] Sec, Letters and Enclos, from India^ vol, 13, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 75 of 
I I Oct. 1872, Sa'ud to Pelly, 15 Rabi' ii, 1289/22 June 1872. 

^ [I.O.] Precis of Muscat Affairs^ April i 8 y2-May iSyjj pp. 1-2, Note by Aitchison, July 
1872. 
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the Turkish side, there was no desire at all for British mediation. Instead, 
Rauf Pasha tried various expedients to bring pressure upon Sa'ud to negotiate, 
including the confiscation of his family estates in Hasa, and making their 
return conditional upon his coming to terms. Sa'^ud himself, at the same time 
as he had been seeking British mediation, had been considering whether or 
not to employ the services of Hajji Ahmad Khan, at one time wazir to Saiyid 
Thuwaini of Muscat and later wali of Bandar 'Abbas, who had put himself 
forward as an intermediary. At Felly’s suggestion, Hajji Ahmad forwarded 
the correspondence he had been having with Sa'ud to Rauf Pasha, who 
summoned him to Baghdad in July 1872. The vali was willing to use Hajji 
Ahmad as an agent, but he wanted a hostage from Sa'ud as an earnest of his 
good faith. Hajji Ahmad travelled to the Hasa Oasis via Qatif in September 
1872, and sent Sa'ud an invitation to meet him there. Sa'ud, who was acutely 
suspicious of Rauf Pasha’s intentions, refused to leave his headquarters at 
Kharj, but he agreed to send his brother, 'Abdur Rahman, to Hasa to repre¬ 
sent him. 'Abdur Rahman was taken by Hajji Ahmad to Baghdad, where he 
was detained by Rauf Pasha. As a result, the negotiations broke down, and 
Sa'ud turned his attention once again to 'Abdullah at Riyadh. 

Early in 1873 he drove him from the capital and resumed the government 
of Najd. 'Abdullah, as before, travelled northwards and petitioned the Turks 
for aid, offering to submit and pay tribute if he was restored. The appeal went 
unanswered. Rauf Pasha had been succeeded by a new vali^ Redif Pasha, who 
was under orders to reduce the Turkish commitment in eastern Arabia. The 
regular troops were to be withdrawn from Hasa, and the expense of governing 
the province was to be cut down by turning over its administration to a local 
chieftain. Sa'ud made another effort to secure British mediation, with a view 
to offering his submission to the Porte on condition that Hasa was returned 
to his control. His application was unsuccessful. The Turks were determined 
both to hold on to Hasa and to have nothing more to do with the A 1 Sa'ud. 
In March 1874 the mutasarrif oi Hasa, Ferik Pasha, handed over the govern¬ 
ment of the province to the leading shaikh of the Bani Khalid, Barrak ibn 
'Arai'ar, on the security of Barrak’s brother-in-law, Nasir Pasha, the para¬ 
mount chief of the Muntafiq. The four battalions of regular infantry stationed 
in Hasa were ordered back to Baghdad, leaving the defence of the frontier 
between Hasa and Najd to a battalion of gendarmerie.^ 

* # * 

The Turkish conquest of the Yemen, which began in the early months of 
1871 with the campaign against the tribes of the 'Asir, kept pace more or less 
with that of Hasa. Coupled with the propaganda which was beginning to 
issue from Constantinople, stressing the Sultan’s role as Caliph of all Mus¬ 
lims and asserting his right to dominion over all Arabia, the dual conquest 

7 [I.O.] Precis of Turkish Expamioriy pp. 51-53; Precis of Nefd Affairs, pp. 37-42; P, 
Gulf Re$. Ann, Admin. Report, iSygSo, Ross, ‘Memoir on Nejd\ 
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seemed part of a deliberate design to turn the flanks of the British position 
along the eastern and southern littoral of Arabia, from Bahrain to Aden. In 
any such design Muscat obviously held a pivotal importance, and the effect 
of the Turkish initiative was to make a settlement of the Muscat-Zanzibar 
dispute a matter of urgency. At the heart of the dispute lay the question of the 
Zanzibar Subsidy. Without money, Turki ibn Sahd could not hope to retain 
Muscat, and the only likely source of money for him was Zanzibar. If he 
failed to obtain the necessary funds to govern 'Oman and placate the powerful 
tribal chieftains, he would lose his throne and possibly his head. Alternatively, 
and it was this possibility which worried the Indian authorities, he might 
place himself under Turkish protection. ‘I am afraid that it is now possibly 
too late,’ Vesey Fitzgerald remarked gloomily in March 1872 on the question 
of affording Turki speedy financial aid, ‘and that we shall see the flag of the 
Porte flying over Muscat.’^ 

There was a faint chance that Turki might be able to stave off disaster if 
he could recover Bandar 'Abbas, and three times during the summer of 1871 
he asked the Government of India if they would try to secure a renewal of 
the lease to him. Although Nasir ud-din Shah had terminated the lease granted 
to Salim ibn Thuwaini when Salim was overthrown by 'Azzan ibn Qais, it 
was not absolutely certain that he would refuse to renew it to Turki. Not only 
had Turki not won his way to the throne by parricide, which had made Salim 
so obnoxious to the Shah, but he was also a son of Saiyid Sa'id, to whose 
descendants in the direct line the regrant of the lease of Bandar 'Abbas had 
been promised in the Perso-Muscati agreement of 1856. This, at least, was 
how the Government of India saw the situation, and they therefore asked 
the British Minister at Tehran to approach the Shah on Turki’s behalf. The 
Minister did so in September 1871, and again in December of that year, but 
his applications were unsuccessful. The Shah refused point-blank to allow 
Bandar 'Abbas to return to Muscat’s control.^ 

By the close of 1871 Turki’s situation was precarious. Ibrahim ibn Qais, 
the late Imam’s brother, held Sauhar and the northern end of the Batinah, 
and he was only waiting for an opportunity to launch an attack upon Muscat. 
Salih ibn 'Ali of the Hirth was not yet reconciled to Turki’s accession, and 
sat brooding in the Sharqiyah. Salim ibn Thuwaini was in Ja'alan, trying to 
raise support among the tribes so as to be able to combine with Ibrahim ibn 
Qais in a pincer movement upon Muscat. Turki’s brother, 'Abdul 'Aziz, was 
on the Makran coast, plotting to seize Gwadur. At Zanzibar, Barghash affected 
the ways of the mutawiah and cultivated their company, openly avowing 
his ambition to be elected Imam of the Ibadiya and to reunite the thrones 
of Muscat and Zanzibar. Turki’s financial distress suited Barghash’s plans 

* [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. ii, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 43 of 
15 Mar. 1872, Gov. of Bombay to Viceroy, 3 Mar. 1872 (Tel.). 

^ Same series, vol. 10, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 67 of 17 Obt. 1871, Alison to Viceroy, 
23‘ Sept. 1871 (Tel.); and vol. 12, enclos. to For, Letter (Sec.) 22 of 5 Apr. 1872, Alison to 
Viceroy, 15 Dec. 1871 (Tel.), 
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admirably, and he made no secret of the fact that he had no intention of 
resuming payment of the Zanzibar Subsidy. Worried by the prospect of a 
fratricidal struggle among the A 1 Bu Sa'id, with all its attendant dangers for 
British interests at Muscat and Zanzibar, especially in view of the Turkish 
drive in Arabia, Fitzgerald appealed to the Government of India in February 
1872, and again in March, to intervene to get Turki out of his pecuniary 
difficulties and to prevent the outbreak of hostilities. 

There was little disposition at Calcutta to heed the plea. Not only had the 
government there been disrupted by the assassination of Mayo but the whole 
Muscat-Zanzibar question was considered now to be the problem of the 
Imperial Government. The bad taste left by the circumstances of Turki’s 
victory over 'Azzan ibn Qais, and by the Government of Bombay's devious 
contribution to that victory, still lingered, and its effect was evident in the 
reply sent by Aitchison to Fitzgerald in March 1872. The Government of 
India, Aitchison said, were well aware of the advantages of having a strong 
government at Muscat. They were also desirous of seeing that government 
remain in the hands of the descendants of Saiyid Sa'id, and to obtain this 
result they were willing to exert all the ‘moral influence' at their command. 
‘But to go further than this’, Aitchison added pointedly, . . would be a 
departure from the line of policy hitherto pursued in dealing with the affairs 
of Oman.’ The Government of India were not prepared to sanction the 
expenditure of Indian revenues to help Turki, although they were willing 
to recommend to the Secretary of State again that the Sultan of Zanzibar 
should be made to resume payment of the subsidy to Muscat.^ 

In London, the question of Muscat’s viability had become submerged in 
the agitation over the slave trade. Thanks largely to the influence of Bartle 
Frere, the India Office during 1871 and 1872 had come to see the Sultanate’s 
problems as subordinate to, and their solution as dependent upon, the sup¬ 
pression of the East African slave trade. Also under Frere’s prompting, it 
had come to drop its opposition to paying any part of the cost of suppression 
out of Indian funds, in return for a promise that the Treasury would meet 
half the cost of the Zanzibar Agency. From this concession it was only a short 
step to agreeing to Frere’s appointment as a special envoy to conclude new 
slave-trade agreements with Muscat and Zanzibar, and to resolve their mutual 
differences. The proposed solution was set out in a letter from Argyll to Mayo’s 
successor, Lord Northbrook, on 12 October 1872. Barghash was to be released 
from his obligation to pay the subsidy to Muscat on condition that he agreed 
to a new slave-trade treaty. Turki’s consent to this arrangement was to be 
purchased by a promise that a sum equivalent to the subsidy would be paid 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. ii, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 43 of 
15 Mar. 1872, Aitchison to Wedderburn, ii Mar. 1872 (No. 590 p For. Dept.). See also, Felly 
to For. Secy., Calcutta, 2 Mar. 1872 (Tel.), Wedderburn to Aitchison, 26 Feb. 1872 (No. 
1161 Pol. Dept.), and Gov. of Bombay to Viceroy, 3 Mar. 1872 (Tel.), in same collection. 
For Barghash^s activities at Zanzibar, see same series and volume, enclos. to For. Letter 
(Pol.) 47 of 22 Mar, 1872, Kirk to Wedderburn, Zanzibar, i Jan, 1872 (No. 1-8 Pol, Dept.). 
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to him every year by the Government of Bombay. The India Council, Argyll 
informed Northbrook, had consented to the arrangement and the Cabinet 
had adopted it that very day. It was hoped that the Treasury might agree to 
assume one-half of the cost. 

Argyll sought to justify the decision to pay the Zanzibar Subsidy out of 
Indian funds on two grounds: firstly, that the Government of India were 
a party to the original compact, and secondly, that they were as much under 
an obligation to suppress the slave trade as were the Imperial Government. 
He admitted that the Canning Award, which had established the subsidy, 
was not in the least concerned with the slave trade. Tt was purely and 
simply, in the interests of commerce, to keep the peace of the seas' But for 
this reason alone, Argyll argued, the Government of India had an interest 
in seeing that the terms of the award were observed, i.e. that the two states 
remained separate and that Muscat continued to receive the subsidy. Much 
of the embarrassment which the British Government were now experiencing 
over the Muscat-Zanzibar question, he said, ‘arises a good deal from the 
action of the Indian Government and from the engagements into which it 
entered\ He explained this curious accusation by saying that the Canning 
Award had created an arrangement, viz. the payment of the subsidy from 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, ‘which is notoriously a cover and an incentive to the 
slave-trade\ ‘It is a perpetual excuse for keeping up the revenue he gets from 
the slave trade; and even apart from this consideration, it is not easy to get 
the money regularly paid without resort to measures which our Government 
is not very willing to take.’ The only proper mode of escape from this 
situation was that which had been proposed, viz. by the Indian Government’s 
assuming responsibility for the payment of half, at least, of the subsidy. Nor 
did Argyll think it unfair or unjust to expect them to do so. ‘. . . Whilst I 
think the Imperial Government ought to take the cost of suppressing the 
slave-trade on itself,’ he told Northbrook, ‘yet ... I do not think that any 
branch of the British Government (which the Government of India is) ought 
to take the line of saying, “This is a matter in which we have no interest and 
will take no concern.” Especially does this language seem inappropriate when 
it seems clearly proved that Indian subjects and the capital of Indian mer¬ 
chants are largely concerned in all the pecuniary resources by which the 
slave-trade is carried on along the East Coast of Africa.’^ 

While this decision was being reached in England, Turki ibn Sahd was 
sliding further and further towards bankruptcy. Not unnaturally, as his 
pecuniary distress increased, so also did his irritation with the British Govern¬ 
ment. He pleaded with Belly in June to obtain the renewal of the Zanzibar 
Subsidy for him, and said that if he did not get it he would have to abdicate.^ 
A month later he wrote to Barghash, demanding the immediate payment of 

^ [I.O.] Eur. MSS. C. 144/9, Argyll to Northbrook, 12 Oct. 1872. 

2 [I.O.] Sec, Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. 13, enclos. to For, Letter (Pol.) 159 of 
29 July 1872, Turki to Pelly, 23 Rabi* i, 1289/1 June 1872, 
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the subsidy and warning him that refusal would lead to conflict between the 
two states. Barghash sent him $M.T. 5,000, which only served to annoy him 
further.^ The only light on his horizon was the fact that lack of funds, which 
made it so difficult for him to hold on at Muscat, also prevented his rivals 
from undertaking any large-scale operations against him. One of them, 
Salim ibn Thuwaini, became so dispirited over his threadbare finances 
that at the close of 1872 he left 'Oman for India to seek aid from the 
British authorities. 

Frere reached Muscat in the course of his mission on 12 April 1873. His 
unhappy experience at Zanzibar^ had made him all the more eager to succeed 
at Muscat, and he found Turki equally eager to accommodate him. For the 
moment, at least, Frere brushed aside any thoughts that his failure to secure 
a new treaty from Barghash might have affected the arrangement which had 
been made to pay the subsidy to Turki from the Indian Treasury, or that 
he should be a little circumspect in discussing the arrangement with Turki, 
especially as the Government of India had not yet given their formal assent 
to it. He told Turki at their second meeting that he could set his mind at 
rest about the subsidy: henceforth it would be paid to him in regular instal¬ 
ments from Bombay, through the Political Agent at Muscat, and it would be 
back-dated to the day of his accession in January 1871. Elated, Turki signed 
the required slave-trade treaty on 14 April. The next day Frere instructed 
the acting Political Agent, Captain S. B. Miles, to let Turki have one yearns 
arrears of the subsidy ($M.T. 40,000) immediately, and a further half-year’s 
arrears in three months’ time.^ Frere had now to persuade the Government 
of India to accept his fait accompli^ and he applied himself to this task as soon 
as he reached Bombay. 

Wisely, since he had in the past shown little sympathy for the justice of 
Muscat’s case, he did not linger over the Sultanate’s rights under the Canning 
Award but sought to justify his action on the grounds of policy. ‘The regular 
payment of the Zanzibar subsidy is in fact of vital importance to the orderly 
government and well-being of Muscat,’ he wrote to Northbrook, ‘and any 
delay or interruption in that source of income might not only imperil the 
peace of Oman, but diminish our power to protect Zanzibar and its trade 
against the effects of Arab filibustering, in which our Indian subjects, through 
whose hands the whole trade passes, will be the chief sufferers.’^ Frere went 
on to say that Turki was badly in need of money at once, that it would take 
a long time to settle the Muscat-Zanzibar question, and that there was a 
precedent for the provisional grant of the subsidy in the sum advanced to 
Saiyid Salim by the Government of Bombay five years earlier. The continued 

^ Same series and volume, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 174 of 26 Aug. 1872, Ross (Pol. 
Agent, Muscat) to Pelly, 13 June 1872 (No. 349-89 Pol. Dept.); and enclos. to For. Letter 
(Pol.) 232 of 18 Nov. 1872, Kirk to Pol. Secy., Bombay, 28 Aug. 1872 (No. 69-287 Pol. 
Dept.). 2 gee above, pp. 632-3. ^ - See above, p. 634. 

^ [ 1 . 0 .] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 15, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 87 of 
9 June 1873, Frere to Viceroy, Mahableshwar, 2 May 1873. 
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payment of the subsidy, Frere added, would be dependent upon Turki’s 
refraining from molesting Zanzibar, and upon his observing his undertaking 
to suppress the slave trade. Barghash would equally be expected to cease his 
intrigues against Turki, especially through the instrumentality of Salim ibn 
Thuwaini and 'Abdul 'Aziz ibn Sa'id, and until such time as he agreed to 
conclude a new slave-trade treaty he would be made to pay the full amount 
of the subsidy to Bombay, under threat of an embargo being placed upon his 
customs houses. 

Frere also recommended that Salim and 'Abdul 'Aziz, [who were both 
at Bombay when he landed there, should receive allowances, deducted 
from the subsidy, on condition that they behaved themselves. Such a settle¬ 
ment, Frere was confident, would go a long way towards bringing stability 
to 'Oman, which, from a British point of view, was highly desirable at this 
time. 

Without referring to the views which other European nations have from time to 
time of late years held regarding Muscat as a step towards India [he wrote], it is 
especially noteworthy just now that both Turkey and Persia have lately shown more 
interest in its affairs than they used to do in the days not long since when the late 
Syed Saeed successfully defied both these powers in the Persian Gulf. Persians tell 
us that Persia in her palmy days ruled at Muscat, and the Turks refer to legends that 
the Ottoman Khalifahs' fiat only some few centuries ago was all-powerful in Oman. 
Dreams founded on such reminiscences may be innocuous if they could be con¬ 
fined to Constantinople or Tehran, but the interests of India forbid our permitting 
them to end in Turkish iron-clads in Muscat Cove, or in a ruler who looks to the 
Persian Capital and its Legations for orders or inspiration. Nor would India be 
quieter if a Wahabee Lieutenant ruled in Oman, which would be a natural alterna¬ 
tive, if Arab fanaticism were roused to resist Turkish or Persian aggressions after it 
had crushed the rival sect of Ibadhiyah which now is dominant at Muscat.^ 

There was little need for Frere to argue the merits of his case with North¬ 
brook. Unlike Mayo, Northbrook had no strong feelings on the Muscat-Zan- 
zibar question, and he had privately assured Argyll the previous November, 
in reply to the Secretary of Statens letter of 12 October 1872, that he would 
implement the Cabinet's decision on the Zanzibar Subsidy without argu¬ 
ment. ‘. . . I do not myself see any objection to a contribution by the In¬ 
dian Government of half the sum,' he wrote, hf by the payment we can 
make a satisfactory arrangement with Zanzibar on slave trade matters, and 
also hold a power over the future conduct of Muscat.'^ He gave his official 
sanction to the arrangement in the second week of June 1873. Major Ross, 
the acting Political Resident in the Gulf, was instructed on 9 June to inform 
Turki that the subsidy would be paid in full from the date of his accession, 


^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 15, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 87 of 
9 June 1873, Frere to Viceroy, Mahableshwar, 2 May 1873. 

^ Ibid. Frere was indebted to Percy Badger for most of these ideas. (See below, pp. 752-3.) 
3 [I.O.] Eur. MSS. C. 144/9, Norlbbrook to Argyll, 14 Nov, 1872. 
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and that it would continue to be paid annually from Bombay, ‘so long as he 
continues faithfully to fulfil his treaty engagements and manifest his friend¬ 
ship towards the British Government\^ 

Whether or not it was realized at the time, the attachment of this rider 
amounted to an indirect repudiation of the argument which Mayo had put 
forward again and again, viz. that the Sultan of Muscat had an inalienable 
right to the subsidy under the Canning Award, regardless of his conduct and 
provided only that he refrained from attacking Zanzibar. For the subsidy was 
the price of Zanzibar’s independence—a fact which had been lost sight of in 
the numerous debates and arguments which had taken place over the subsidy 
and the suppression of the slave trade since 1868. Whatever use Argyll, Frere, 
Granville, and others might wish to make of the Sultan of Zanzibar’s obliga¬ 
tion to pay the subsidy to wring concessions from him on the slave trade, 
Muscat’s right to the subsidy was indefeasible. Frere first compromised that 
right by holding out the resumption of payment as an inducement to Turki 
to agree to a new slave-trade treaty. Northbrook compromised it further by 
making the resumption conditional upon Turki’s observance of his treaty 
and other obligations to the British Government. He may have wished 
to obtain a quid pro quo for the payment of the subsidy from Indian funds, 
but he had no right to do so, and in any case the quid pro quo that he got 
was not worth having. If he had wanted to attach conditions he should 
have attached them to his undertaking to Argyll to pay the subsidy, instead 
of merely expressing the hope, as he did, that the Imperial Government 
would share half the cost of whatever part of the subsidy was not recovered 
from Zanzibar.^ 

No part of the subsidy was ever recovered from Zanzibar, for on 5 June 
1873 Barghash signed the new slave-trade treaty, thereby freeing himself from 
the obligation to pay the subsidy.^ It was now for the Imperial Government 
to make good their promise of reimbursement, of a moiety, at least, of the 
cost to the Indian Treasury. They took their time in doing so. For two and 
a half years the Foreign Office temporized over redeeming its pledge to pay 
half the cost of the subsidy and of the Zanzibar Agency, until the India Office 
was driven, in January 1876, to state that, ‘unless provision is made in the 
Parliamentary Estimates of the ensuing financial year, for the refund to the 
Indian Exchequer of the amount due on this account up to 31 March next 
(5(^36,013), . . . and for the payment by the Imperial Govt, of a moiety (/^8,o6i 
per annum) of the expenses in connection with the Zanzibar Agency during 
the year 1876-7, [the Secretary of State] will be under the necessity of 
instructing the Govt, of India to make no further advances towards such 

* [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 15, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 87 of 
9 June 1873, For. Secy., Simla, to Pol. Res., 9 June 1873 (No. 1226 p For. Dept.). Cf. [I.O.] 
Eur. MSS. C. 144/9, Northbrook to Argyll, 9 June 1873: *We shall also promise'Toorkee 
his Zanzibar subsidy as a reward for his good behaviour.’ • 

2 See [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 15, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of 
State, 9 June 1873 (No. 87 For, Dept., Pol,). ^ See above, p. 634. 
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expenses’.^ Unperturbed, the Foreign Office suggested in reply that the 
matter might well be examined by an interdepartmental committee, as the 
India Office had proposed the previous year. The suggestion was not well 
received at the India Office, and for good reason, as the Assistant Secretary 
in the Political and Secret Department, A. W. Moore, pointed out. . . The 
F.O. entirely ignore the condition attached by the Secretary of State in Council 
to his assent to a Committee at all, viz., a promise to pay up arrears. The 
object is simply delay, and to render impossible any parliamentary grant this 
year.’^ Despite their objections, however, the India Office agreed to partici¬ 
pate in the proposed committee (which was also to include a representative 
of the Treasury), in the hope of perhaps being able to wring something from 
the Foreign Office. 

It had some success: on 8 December 1876 the committee recommended 
that the Imperial Treasury should pay half the cost of the subsidy from 
January 1871 (the date of Turki’s accession), and half the cost of the Zanzi¬ 
bar Agency from June 1872. This meant that the sum of ^£33,300 would be 
paid to the Government of India as arrears, ^^24,300 of it on account of the sub¬ 
sidy. However, the Treasury representative on the committee, H. C. Rothery, 
attached reservations to his agreement. He understood, he said, that by all 
reports Barghash could well afford to pay the subsidy himself, especially as 
there had lately been a substantial increase in trade at Zanzibar. Rothery did 
not see, therefore, why the British taxpayer should be expected to compensate 
the Sultan of Muscat indefinitely for abandoning his claims on Zanzibar. The 
only interest that the Imperial Government had in contributing to the subsidy 
was to bring about the suppression of the slave trade: once this had been 
achieved their contribution should cease. If the Government of India wished 
to keep up the subsidy to Muscat, Rothery went on, they should pay it them¬ 
selves: after all, he said, the Canning Award, which had established the 
subsidy, had been framed ‘solely with a view to Indian interests’. Similarly, 
he added, the Government of India should be prepared to contribute half, 
at least, of the cost of the Zanzibar Agency, since the agency served Indian as 
well as Imperial interests, and, indeed, had been established originally to pro¬ 
tect Indian commerce and traders .3 The Treasury supported Rothery’s argu¬ 
ments, and in January 1877 it informed the Foreign Office and the India Office 
that, while it was prepared to accept the recommendation of the interdepart¬ 
mental committee on the payment of arrears, it proposed to limit its future 
contribution to the subsidy to a period of three years, ending on 31 March 
1880. After that date, the Treasury said, the burden of paying the subsidy 
should fall, as had originally been intended, upon the Sultan of Zanzibar.^ 

^ [I.O.] Political and Secret Home Correspondence^ voL 8, Lord George Hamilton (Under- 
Secy., I.O.) to Under-Secy., F.O., 28 Jan. 1876. 

^ Same series, vol. ii, Minute by A. W. Moore (Asst. Secy., Pol. and Sec. Dept.), 16 June 
1876. 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp.^ vol. 14, Memo, by Rothery, 28 Aug. 1876. 

Sante series, vol. 15, W. H. Smith (Treasury) to Under-Secy., F.O.,' 18 Jan, 1877 
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The perverse logic indulged in by Rothery, and accepted by the Treasury, 
was the direct outcome of Clarendon’s facile policy of linking the two separate 
issues of the subsidy and the suppression of the slave trade, and of using the 
one to achieve the other. The subsidy to Muscat was the price of Zanzibar’s 
independence, and by the terms of the Canning Award its payment was not 
limited to the lifetimes of the then ruling Sultans. The assumption by the 
British Government of the obligation to pay the subsidy was the price of the 
suppression of the slave trade. As the suppression of the slave trade was 
primarily an object of Imperial policy, it was the duty of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment to pay that price. Up to this point the situation was clear, whether or 
not the Treasury chose to regard it as such; where it became blurred was 
over the duration of the subsidy. Its life could not be tied, as the Treasury 
was attempting to tie it, to the life of the slave trade; for the original compact 
had been framed without reference to the slave trade. If the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment were seeking, as they were, to use the existence of the subsidy to put 
an end to the slave trade by assuming payment of it themselves, then they 
had to assume this payment for as long as Muscat was entitled to the subsidy, 
which, in the absence of any provision in the Canning Award to the contrary, 
was indefinitely. Moreover, no time limit had been fixed for the payment of 
the subsidy when the original bargain had been struck with the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, any more than he had fixed a time limit to the prohibition of the 
slave trade at Zanzibar. The Treasury could not now declare its obligation 
to pay the subsidy to be at an end, on the grounds that the slave trade could 
shortly be expected to disappear, and expect the Sultan to resume its payment. 
To do so would be to break the British Government’s side of the bargain, 
and to give the Sultan justification for rescinding his prohibition on the slave 
trade. In any case, the Treasury was mistaken if it believed that the slave trade 
would cease on 31 March 1880, simply because it had found it convenient to 
say that it would. 

* # * 

Little interest was shown by the British Government in the fortunes of 
Turki ibn Sa'id after Frere’s visit to Muscat in April 1873. Turki ran through 
the two years’ arrears of the subsidy paid him ($M.T. 80,000) in a fairly short 
time, and by November 1873 he had also exhausted the instalment for that 
year. He had spent little on himself: most of the money had gone to keep the 
various tribal leaders and political factions in the country quiet. There was 
little to show for the expenditure, apart from the capture of Sauhar from 
Ibrahim ibn Qais in July 1873, and even this imposed a further strain upon' 
the Muscat treasury, for Ibrahim only agreed to surrender the town after 
Turki had paid him a lump sum of $M.T. 5,000 and promised him a pension 
of $M.T. 100 a month. Turki had also to disburse a portion of the subsidy 
to keep his brother, 'Abdul 'Aziz, and his nephew, Salim ibn Thuwaini, 
at bay. 
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Of the two, 'Abdul 'Aziz, a young man of twenty-five, with a reputation 
for courage and an ‘open, hearty manner, with much bonhoinie\^ was the more 
dangerous. In June 1873 Salim slipped away from Bombay, bound, it 

was rumoured, for the Makran coast. Salim got no further than Karachi, 
where he was arrested for swindling, but 'Abdul 'Aziz appeared in the vicinity 
of Gwadur in the second week of July and announced that he was going to 
attack the town. Turki, who at that time was besieging Sauhar, was unable to 
send more than a few reinforcements to help defend Gwadur, and in the fourth 
week of July 'Abdul 'Aziz captured the town, which he then gave over to his 
tribal supporters to loot. H.M.S. Rifleman was sent from Bombay to protect 
the British Indian subjects at Gwadur, and to warn 'Abdul 'Aziz that he 
would be held responsible for any losses or injuries sustained by them. 
Despite the warning, goods to the value of about half a lakh of rupees were 
pillaged by his followers. It was decided not to try to recover compensation 
from him, partly because he had no money of his own, and partly because 
Turki refused to be responsible for his misdemeanours. He could, however, 
be prevented from doing any more harm, and the commander of Rifleman 
was ordered to take him into custody. 'Abdul 'Aziz was captured off Sur in 
September, as he was trying to slip into 'Oman, and taken to Karachi. There 
he was told that he would be kept under surveillance, and that if he conducted 
himself ‘blamelessly' he would receive an allowance of |M.T. 300 monthly 
out of the Zanzibar Subsidy. This arrangement had been agreed upon with 
Turki at the end of June, and it applied also to Salim. The payment of their 
allowances, however, was made conditional upon their continuing to reside 
in British territory.^ 

Despite the reservations expressed by Mayo and Aitchison in the early 
months of 1871, the British Government had become more deeply involved 
in the internal politics of 'Oman by the middle of 1873 than they had ever 
been before. They were now committed to the support, financial as well as 
political, of the A 1 Bu Sa'id ruler of Muscat, to a degree unknown in the past. 
That the involvement occurred at all was due largely to Frere and to the 
policy of interference which he had advocated, both at Bombay and in 
London, though its roots went back to the Muscat-Zanzibar Arbitration. 
That the Government of India were misled as to Turki's true capabilities and 
his real standing in 'Oman, with the consequence that they speedily accorded 
to him the recognition and support which they had so long refused to 'Azzan 
ibn Qais, was largely the fault of Felly, and of Vesey Fitzgerald at Bombay. 
Their miscalculation was to have far-reaching effects. 

Felly's tenure of the Gulf Residency ended at the outset of 1873, when he 

* So the British Commissioner in Sind described him in Oct. 1873, (See [I.O.] Narrative of 
Muscat Affairs^ June iSys-July i8y4, p. 35.) 

" [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 15, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 149 of 
z$ Aug. 1873, Acting Pol. Res. to For. Secy., Simla, 3 and 6 July 1873, Secy., Simla, 

to Commissioner in Sind, 14 July 1873 (No. 1560 p For. Dept.). See also [I.O.] Narrative of 
Muscat Affairs^ r8y3-y4^ pp. 29-33. 
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left to join Frere on his mission to Zanzibar. His leaving also marked the end 
of the Government of Bombay's control over the conduct of British relations 
with the Gulf states. The nature of those relations had grown more complex 
over the preceding five years, with the recurrent disturbances at Muscat, the 
disputes with Persia and Turkey over Bahrain, the culmination of the cam¬ 
paign against the slave trade, and, above all, the Turkish occupation of Hasa. 
One of Mayo’s last acts had been to advise the Secretary of State that the 
changed circumstances called for the assumption by the Government of India 
of active, as opposed to latent, control of British policy in the Gulf, along the 
coasts of Arabia, and at Zanzibar. The opening of the Suez Canal, the great 
increase in commercial activity, and the consequent bringing of the states of 
Asia and Africa into closer contact with Europe, had raised questions, Mayo 
said, 'of the greatest international importance, . . . [which] have involved 
correspondence with Foreign Powers, judgements on the acts and policy of 
nations represented in the Councils of Europe, and action in important inter¬ 
national affairs, which no local Government has either the knowledge of or the 
influence to enable them to control, and the settlement of which, even if they 
had, could not consistently with what is due to powerful independent nations, 
be left in the hands of any authority subordinate to Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment of India’,^ More immediately, Mayo was concerned to remove the 
direction of relations with Muscat from the hands of Fitzgerald, who had 
exhibited the same propensity for interference in the Sultanate’s affairs as had 
his predecessor at Bombay, Frere. Mayo was still annoyed with Fitzgerald 
for having sided with Turki against 'Azzan in January 1871, and for having, 
as the Viceroy believed, deliberately kept him in the dark over what was 
going on at Muscat. The Turkish expedition to Hasa the following summer, 
and the complications it produced, gave Mayo his opportunity to make sure 
that he was not deceived again. His recommendation was accepted by Argyll, 
and the change went into effect in January 1873. To avoid the recurrence of 
disputes of the type which had taken place between Pelly and Disbrowe, the 
Political Agent at Muscat was made strictly subordinate to the Political 
Resident in the Gulf, although he was authorized in an emergency to com¬ 
municate directly with the Government of India. 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. ii, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of 
State, II Mar. 1872 (No. 13 For. Dept., Sec.). The dispatch, though sent after Mayo's death, 
had been prepared before it. 
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TURKISH JURISDICTION 
ON THE ARABIAN COAST 
1873-1880 


W HEN the Bartle Frere mission was passing through Paris in Novem¬ 
ber 1872, Percy Badger, the secretary to the mission, had a conversa¬ 
tion at the British Embassy on 23 November with Server Pasha, 
then Turkish Ambassador to France, on the subject of Turkish expansion in 
Arabia. From Server Pasha’s remarks Badger drew the conclusion, as he later 
reported to Frere, ‘that the Porte has signified to France its claim to the entire 
seaboard of Arabia, extending from Suez to the head of the Persian Gulf’.^ 
Frere thought the news of sufficient importance to have Badger draw up a 
memorandum of his conversation, which Frere forwarded, along with his 
own comments, to the India Office when the mission reached Alexandria. 

The claim of Turkey to the Provinces of Yemen and Nejd, and the intervening 
maritime provinces, including Oman [Badger wrote], is founded on the fiction that 
a lineal descendant of the Abbasside Khalifahs of Baghdad invested Selim II, after 
his conquest of Europe and his successes on the shores of the Red Sea, with 
sovereignty over the whole of Arabia. It is indisputable, however, that during the 
existence of the dynasty nearly the whole of Arabia had revolted from its authority 
and set up native principalities and chiefdoms, which have maintained their in¬ 
dependence until the recent attempts made by the Turks to subjugate them in 
Yemen and Nejd. All that they can fairly lay claim to is the seaboard of Arabia from 
Suez to Mokha which they have held with occasional intermission since their first 
conquests in the Red Sea in the i6th century. As regards Oman, the native annals 
of the province incontestably prove that it became independent of the Baghdad 
Caliphate in the loth century and has never since been subject to foreign rule 
except for a short time to the Persians. The same is true of the Arab chiefdoms in 
the Persian Gulf, whose history is intimately connected with that of Oman; more¬ 
over, it is indisputable that neither the Turks nor the Egyptians have ever exercised 
any jurisdiction over the territories referred to, and that the Turks themselves, in 
1847, virtually admitted the independence of the Imams and other Arab chiefdoms 
in the Persian Gulf, as proved in . . . the Vizirial letter addressed to the Pasha of 
Baghdad on the subject of the slave trade. . . But preposterous as their claims 

^ [I.O.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), vol. 71, Memo, by Badger, Alexandria, n Dfec. 1872. 

^ ‘Votre Excellence sait quTl y a dans ces environs 1^ des GoUvernements et des Imams 
ind^pendants, et cela ^tant, les chatimens dont il s^agit ne peuvent pas Stre appliques k leurs 
batimens,* (Aitchison, Treaties, xi. 18.) 
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may be, there is every probability that the Turks will lose no time in endeavouring 
to enforce them. The result of partial success would be to introduce a fresh element 
of complication and strife into the Eastern Sea without any corresponding advan¬ 
tage either to the Turks themselves or to the threatened maritime Native States and 
chiefdoms, or to the British Government.* 

Frere was much impressed by Badger’s analy^s. Added to the evidence 
which he had encountered in his travels of Turkish activity on the fringes 
of Arabia, and of the direction which that activity seemed to be taking, it 
confirmed in his mind a fear which had been haunting him for some time, 
that an outburst of anti-Christian and anti-European feeling was imminent 
in the Muslim East. The assiduous promotion by the Porte of the idea of the 
Ottoman Caliphate, coupled with the assassination of Mayo, seemed to him 
to indicate the existence of a deliberate campaign to undermine the allegiance 
of the Muslims of India to the British Raj. Frere was not alone in believing 
this: the idea was subscribed to by others at the India Office, notably Raw- 
linson and Kaye. Northbrook, on the other hand, had no strong feelings one 
way or another on the subject, and when a copy of Badger’s memorandum 
was sent to him late in 1873 he passed it to Aitchison as being in a better 
position to comment upon it. The Indian Foreign Secretary was inclined to 
pooh-pooh Badger’s forebodings. T do not altogether agree either with his 
facts or his arguments,’ he told Northbrook. In his view, the expedition to 
Hasa had been a natural consequence of the death of Faisal ibn Turki and 
the contest for succession between 'Abdullah and Sa'ud. Likewise, the cam¬ 
paign in the Yemen had grown out of the necessary subjugation of the tribes 
of the 'Asir, which, in turn, had stimulated the Egyptians to expand down the 
western shore of the Red Sea. It was in an endeavour to secure a counterpoise 
on the eastern shore to this expansion that the Turks had been led to make 
their occupation of the Yemen permanent. Aitchison found no cause for 
alarm in the advancement by the Ottoman Sultan of his Caliphal pretensions. 
Tt is very natural that the Sultan should wish to establish himself as Caliph. 
It is equally natural that the Mahomedan world should look to him as their 
head. . . .’ Aitchison found it a matter for regret that British and Turkish 
activities in Arabia of late had produced feelings of mutual antagonism, for 
he believed that the interests of the two governments in the peninsula did not 
necessarily conflict. ‘Our interests in India are closely bound up with those 
of the Mahomedan Powers in the East, whose friendship we ought to cultivate 
by all legitimate means. For this reason I would deplore any such policy as 
that advocated by Mr. Badger of interfering to prevent Turkish aggressions 
in Arabia.’ The Sultan, Aitchison was certain, did not consider what went on 
in Arabia to be of sufficient importance to warrant a falling out with Britain 
over events there. For their part, Aitchison suggested, the British Govern¬ 
ment would be wise to avoid causes of difference with the Turks in Arabia. 
He concluded: ‘We have ... no interest in interfering with the Turks in 

* [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.)^ vol. 71, Memo, by Badger, ii Dec. 1873. 
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Arabia so long as they keep clear of us at Aden and in the Persian Gulf, and do 
not thwart our interests and policy there. On the other hand, we have Turkey 
as firmly by the throat in the East, if need be, as Russia has her in Europe.*^ 

Events were to prove Badger partly right and Aitchison partly wrong. 
While Turkish activities in Arabia in the next few years, and the fomenting 
of anti-British sentiment among Indian Muslims, particularly among pilgrims 
to Traq and the Hijaz and political exiles in Constantinople, had no serious 
effect upon British rule in India, they did prove a source of considerable 
irritation, and they provoked a good deal of unrest in both southern and 
eastern Arabia. It would be going too far to say that Britain was thrown on the 
defensive in the Gulf by the Turkish occupation of Hasa, but there was a 
distinct feeling among British officials there and in India that the old primacy 
had passed, and that henceforth policy could not be conducted in semi¬ 
isolation from European and Near Eastern diplomacy, as it had been in the 
past. In other words, the very presence of the Turks in the Gulf not only 
added a new and complicating factor to its politics, but it also meant that what 
went on there would become a subject for continual exchanges at Constan¬ 
tinople. It meant, too, because the Turkish capital was on the circuit of 
European diplomacy, that other powers with no direct interest in the Gulf 
would be drawn into those exchanges. Law and order had still to be upheld 
in the Gulf, and the peace at sea maintained, but now the task had to come 
under the astigmatic scrutiny of the Turks, whose capacity for misunder¬ 
standing the obvious was matched only by their propensity for mischief¬ 
making. These circumstances, and the refusal of the Government of India, 
and, to a lesser extent, of the Imperial Government, to derogate in the 
slightest degree from their paramountcy in the Gulf, or their responsibility 
for keeping the maritime peace, let alone to surrender any portion of either 
to the Turks, rendered it inevitable that long-drawn-out and acrimonious 
disputes over their respective jurisdictions in the Gulf should arise between 
the British and Turkish Governments from 1873 onwards. 

* * * 

Early in August 1873 rumours reached the acting Political Resident, 
Major E. C. Ross, that the Turks were contemplating extending their 
authority eastwards to Qatar and Trucial "Oman. Ross sent his assistant, 
Major Charles Grant, to Bahrain and the Trucial Coast to investigate the 
rumours, and to look for any signs of Turkish activity in those quarters. At 
Bahrain Grant learned that a Turkish official from Hasa, with an escort of 
100 men, had visited Zubara in north-western Qatar in late July, and had 
asked the chief of the Na"im living there why he did not become a Turkish 
subject. Zubara had been founded by the A 1 Khalifah after their migration 
from Kuwait in 1766, and it had remained in their possession, more or less 
* [I.O.] Eur. MSS. C. 144/9, Aitchison to Northbrook, Calcutta, 30 Dec. 1873. 
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continuously, ever since. The Shaikh of Bahrain also exercised jurisdiction 
over the Nahm tribe of northern Qatar. On the Trucial Coast, Grant learned 
that the rulers of the Abu Dhabi and Dubai had both received letters from 
a Turkish official stationed at Dauhah, hinting that they might like to visit 
the Turkish commander in Hasa, Ferik Pasha. There was a possibility, Grant 
thought, that Shaikh Zaid ibn Khalifah of Abu Dhabi might take the bait. 
He had fallen out with the Nahm of Buraimi, who had lately refused to allow 
him to spend the summer, as he was in the habit of doing, in the oasis, where 
he usually stayed in the Qasr al-Khandaq. The Qasr al-Khandaq was now 
in the hands of the Shaikh of Sharjah, whom the Nahm had called in to 
support them against Zaid ibn Khalifah. The Abu Dhabi chief had also been 
annoyed by the recent behaviour of the Qubaisat section of the Bani Yas, who 
had again seceded from his authority in 1869, and, as on the occasions of their 
previous secessions in 1835 and 1849, taken up their abode at Khaur 
al-'Udaid, at the eastern foot of Qatar. Ross came to the conclusion, after 
reading Grant’s reports, that it was not impossible ‘that an understanding 
between Sheikh Zaid and the Turks with the object of placing Bereymee in 
the hands of the latter might have attractions for both sides. . . . The Turkish 
Arabian authorities consider both Aboothabee and Bereymee as portions of 
the province of Nejd, and they would gladly seize any favorable opportunity 
of possessing themselves of especially the latter place.It was also possible, 
Ross thought, that Zaid ibn Khalifah, since he could not, under the terms of 
the maritime truce, proceed against the Qubaisat at Khaur al-*Udaid by sea, 
might ask the Turks to help him coerce them. Alternatively, the Qubaisat 
might seek Turkish protection against Zaid. In either case, the result would 
be to establish Turkish control over Khaur al-'Udaid.^ 

Ross foresaw a number of thorny questions arising over Zubara and Khaur 
al-'Udaid. ‘The question of the sovereignty of Guttur generally has never 
yet been decided,’ he wrote to Aitchison at the beginning of September. ‘It 
has, perhaps, been a debatable land, between Oman on the one side and the 
Wahabee power on the other. . . . Since the Turkish occupation of El Hassa, 
the whole line of coast as far as Odayd [‘Udaid] has fallen under Turkish 
influence, and the Chiefs in general have been forced or induced to accept 
the Turkish flag. Biddah [Dauhah] has been actually occupied, and a body 
of Turkish troops is now quartered there.’^ The question of 'Udaid’s sover¬ 
eignty had first been raised in the early months of 1871, when Zaid ibn 
Khalifah had complained to Pelly that the settlement of the Qubaisat there 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. i6, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 202 of 
21 Nov. 1873, Pol. Res. to For. Secy., Govt, of India, 20 Aug. 1873 (No. 1029-117). 

^ Ibid. For Grant’s reports, see Grant to Ross, 3 Sept, 1873 (No. 40), enclosing letters 
from Turkish official at Dauhah to Shaikhs of Abu Dhabi and Dubai, dated 5 Jumada ii, 
1290/30 July 1873, in same collection; and enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 224 of 26 Dec. 1873, 
Grant to Ross, 16 Aug. 1873 (No. 37), in same volume. 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 16, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 224 of 
26 Dec. 1873, Pol. Res. to For. Secy,, 4 Sept. 1873 (No. ii 15-135). 
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detracted from the prosperity of Abu Dhabi and afforded a refuge to outlaws. 
He wanted Pelly to suspend the operation of the maritime truce for a time 
so that he could attack the settlement and compel the Qubaisat to return to 
his jurisdiction, Pelly made inquiries about Zaid ibn Khalifah's title to Khaur 
al-'Udaid, and came to the conclusion that the place belonged to him. He 
refused, however, to grant Zaid permission to operate against 'Udaid by sea: 
instead, he wrote to the Qubaisat, informing them that if they chose to remain 
within Abu Dhabi territory they would have to acknowledge Zaid’s authority. 
When the Qubaisat showed no sign in the next few months of heeding his 
advice, Pelly sent his assistant. Major Sidney Smith, to 'Udaid in July 1871 
to give them a second and sterner warning. Smith found the Qubaisat as 
defiant as ever. Their chief, Buti ibn Khadim, told him that 'Udaid and 
the coast to the north and east of it belonged to them, and that they would 
never return willingly to Zaid ibn Khalifah’s jurisdiction. They were willing 
to subscribe to the Trucial System, Buti ibn Khadim said, provided that their 
independence was acknowledged, and he asked Smith if he could have a 
trucial flag. Otherwise, he said, he would have to apply for a Turkish flag: 
he had already been offered one but had refused it.^ 

Zaid ibn Khalifah again applied for permission to attack the Qubaisat by sea 
in June 1873. Ross felt that the proximity of the Turks at Dauhah, and their 
recent approach to Zaid, had now to be taken into consideration in deciding 
whether or not to grant him permission, and he passed the question to the 
Government of India for their decision, Pelly, who was in Simla on a visit at the 
time that the inquiry was received, was asked by Aitchison what he thought 
should be done about the question of sovereignty over Qatar and 'Udaid. 
Pelly replied: 

My opinion . . . [is] that we should avoid as far as possible for the present mooting 
questions of territorial suzerainty. We have the reiterated written assurances of the 
Porte that it has no intention of interfering with the independence of our trucial 
Chiefs, and this general declaration is perhaps more valuable to our interests than 
would be any particular definition. Sooner or later the Turkish aggression in 
peninsular Arabia must either take permanent form or else be abandoned, and in 
my opinion that will be the time when we shall most effectively be enabled to deal 
with questions of boundary and supremacy. Meantime, as regards the claims of 
Bahrein over Guttur, I consider that . . . while Bahrein shall be acknowledged to 
possess certain rights in regard to pasturage, etc., on the Guttur coast, those rights 
shall not be held as empowering Bahrein to put to sea for the purpose of coercing 
any port in Guttur. As regards Odeid, my opinion is that it is properly subordinate 
to Aboothabee; but I would let this question, like others, remain in abeyance until 
we see what really are the meaning and intention of the Turkish Government in 
striving to occupy the littoral of peninsular Arabia.2 

^ For Felly’s and Smith’s reports, see [I.O.] India For. Proc. (Po/.), vol. '763, Mar. 1872, 
and Kelly, Eastern Arabian Frontiers, pp. 92-93. 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. i6, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 224 of 
26 Dec. 1873, Pelly to Aitchison, 27 Oct. 1873. 
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This advice accorded with Aitchison’s own feelings on the subject, and in the 
last week of October 1873 he instructed Ross to inform Zaid ibn Khalifah, 
with respect to 'Udaid, 'that not only will the Government of India give no 
countenance to any expedition on his part by sea, but that they will take 
active measures to prevent it '3 

For the moment, however, the Turks seemed to have lost interest in the 
Gulf, and early in 1874 they withdrew their regular troops from Hasa and 
made over the administration of the province to the paramount shaikh of the 
Bani Khalid.^ They were still active in south-western Arabia, where, in the 
latter half of 1873, they tried to extend their influence over the ruler of Lahej, 
one of the stipendiary chieftains dependent upon Aden. So intense did their 
efforts become to subvert him that in January 1874 the British Ambassador 
at Constantinople, Elliot, took the matter up personally with the Sultan. 
'Abdul ‘Aziz avoided giving Elliot a direct answer. ‘His Majesty expressed 
the strongest disapproval of distant expeditions made with the view of 
reducing worthless districts,' Elliot afterwards reported. ‘His remarks were 
perhaps as much directed against the Expedition to the Nejd as to the more 
recent and objectionable one from the Yemen, attributing the former to the 
ambition of Midhat Pacha, who had entered upon it without the slightest 
authority from the Porte .'3 It was a less than straightforward answer on ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz's part. A more accurate expression of his views was made to Granville 
by the Turkish Ambassador in London, Musurus Pasha, later in the month. 
The British Government had no right, Musurus Pasha asserted, to interfere 
between the Sultan and his subjects in Arabia, including the chief of Lahej. 
Yemen, as well as other parts of Arabia, had belonged to the Ottoman Empire 
for centuries, by right of both conquest and legitimate sovereignty. The 
presence of the Ottoman army in Yemen was necessary to bring that province 
under firmer control, and to facilitate the introduction into it of the administra¬ 
tive reforms which were being initiated throughout the Empire. ‘II n'a pas 
du non plus perdre de vue', Musurus Pasha went on, ‘que tout ce qui se 
rapporte a 1 ’Arabic est une question delicate pour la Sublime Porte; que 
I'Arabie est le berceau de I'lslamisme; que Sa Majeste Imperiale le Sultan 
est le successeur du Prophete et le Chef du Khalifat universel; et que, comme 
tel et comme possesseur des villes saintes, il a des droits a exercer sur toute 
la Peninsule Arabique, et des devoirs a remplir envers les Musulmans en 
general et ses sujets en particulier.''^ 

It was left to Granville’s successor, the Earl of Derby, who became Foreign 
Secretary in Disraeli's second ministry in February 1874, to answer the 
Turkish claim. The answer, drawn up in April 1874 in consultation with 
the new Secretary of State for India, the Marquis of Salisbury, was 

* Same series and volume, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 202 of 21 Nov. 1873, For. Secy., 

Simla, to Pol. Res., 27 Oct. 1873 (No. 2570 p For. Dept.). 2 gee above, p. 741. 

^ [I-O.] Home Corresp. (Sec.), vol. 77, Elliot to Granville, 4 Jan. 1874 (No. 7 ConJSd.). 

* Same series and voJume, Musurus Pasha to Granyille, 28 Jan. 1874. 
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uncompromising, even menacing. Whatever rights of^sovereignty the Porte 
might have once possessed in Yemen, Derby declared, the fact remained that 
from the first half of the seventeenth century onwards that country had been 
independent. Along with other parts of Arabia which might at one time have 
belonged to the Caliphate of Islam, it had retained its independence until the 
conquests of Mehemet 'Ali in the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
tribes in the vicinity of Aden were still independent, and Britain would not 
permit any interference with them T must add’, Derby continued, ‘that it is 
with some surprise that Her Majesty’s Government have found an attempt 
made to raise an obsolete pretension to the possessions of the Kaliphate, and 
arguments advanced in support of it appealing to national and religious 
sympathies, which, if carried to their logical conclusion, would have an effect 
on the integrity of the Turkish Empire, which Her Majesty’s Government 
can scarcely suppose the Government of the Porte to have sufficiently con¬ 
templated.’ Driving the point home, Derby went on: ‘The Government of 
the Porte must be aware that the Sultan is not the only Sovereign who claims 
to be head of a Church, and that appeals of this nature to religious sympathies 
have never been wanting when it has been desired by those who would gladly 
see the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire, to excite the Christian popu¬ 
lations in the Principalities, and in other parts of the Ottoman dominions, to 
throw off their allegiance to the Porte. 

Whether this warning was ever communicated to the Porte is not entirely 
clear. It was sent to the charge d’affaires at Constantinople, Sidney Locock, 
to deliver, but he never reported that he had done so. If he had, it is unlikely 
that he would not have reported it, considering its explosive nature. Derby, 
however, had had occasion earlier in April to impress upon Musurus Pasha 
that the British Government would not tolerate any attempt on the part of the 
Porte to enforce its pretensions in Arabia beyond the limits of those territories 
which were then under its direct control. For some months past Turkish 
officials in Traq had been trying to conscript Bahrainis resident in the vilayet 
for military service. The practice, Derby told the Turkish Ambassador, would 
have to cease. Bahrain was an independent state in treaty relations with the 
British Government, and attempts to undermine its independence, or that of 
other states standing in the same relationship to Britain, would be opposed.^ 
What worried Derby, and Salisbury at the India Office, was that there might 
be something more behind the Turks’ assertiveness in Arabia than mere 
pretensions. ‘The Porte has assumed of late a very unpleasant acerbity of 
tone,’ Salisbury wrote to Northbrook at the beginning of May. ‘Its especial 
object appears now to be to assert all territorial claims which can be in any 
why inconvenient to Great Britain. It is pressing hard on Persia, on Lahej, 
on Muscat, and the neighbourhood. It is an awkward coincidence that 

* [I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec 3 , vol. 78, Derby to S. Locock (charge d’affaires, Constantinople), 
30 Apr. 1874 (No. 100). 

^ Same series and volume, Derby to Musurus Pasha, 14 Apr. 1874. 
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Mahomedan disturbances are showing themselves here and there in India. 
Is an outburst of Islamite fanaticism preparing of which the Porte is feeling 
the first pressure ? Or is Ignatieff [the Russian Ambassador at Constantinople] 
trying to make “the integrity of the Ottoman Empire,” and the Sultan’s 
religious position, do his work?’^ Northbrook was more inclined to ascribe the 
Porte’s boldness to the last cause than to any increase in Muslim fanaticism. 
He was glad, he told Salisbury, that Derby had taken a firm stand on Bahrain. 
The Convention of 1861 had placed beyond doubt the British Government’s 
recognition of the independence of Bahrain vis-d-vis Turkey, and any attempt 
by the Porte to assert sovereignty over the island should, Northbrook said, 
be firmly resisted.^ 

Derby’s and Salisbury’s concern was to some extent unwarranted. The 
Turks were well aware by this time that any overt move to disturb the status 
quo along the Arabian shore of the Gulf would meet with British opposition. 
If any ground was to be gained, it would have to be gained, they realized, by 
indirect means, and it was to this method that they increasingly turned from 
the latter half of 1874 onwards. A foretaste of their tactics was given in July 
1874 when Musurus Pasha handed Derby a petition which, he said, had been 
sent to the Porte by some ‘chiefs of Bahrein’, and which the Porte, in turn, 
had asked him to give to the British Government since it concerned them more. 
The petition was from Nasir ibn Mubarak and other members of the exiled 
A 1 'Abdullah branch of the A 1 Khalifah. In it they professed their allegiance 
to the Sultan and claimed his help in obtaining for them their just rights, 
which, they said, had been violated by the British authorities in the Gulf. 
They had been excluded from Bahrain, where they had estates and other 
property, and several of their kinsmen, including Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah, 
the ex-chief of Dammam, and Muhammad ibn Khalifah, the ex-ruler of 
Bahrain, had been forcibly removed to India and detained there.^ Derby 
promised to forward the petition to the Government of India, although he 
advised Musurus Pasha that, as Bahrain was an independent state, the British 
Government could not secure for the petitioners redress for the loss of their 
estates, even if they could prove their case.+ 

Nasir ibn Mubarak and his companions did not await the outcome of their 
application to the Porte: indeed, it is doubtful whether they had ever seriously 
intended doing so. Late in August 1874 they appeared at Dauhah with 
300-400 Bani Hajir, the tribe into which Nasir ibn Mubarak had married, 
and tried to procure shipping for an invasion of Bahrain. Muhammad ibn 
Thani, the old chief of Dauhah, refused to let them have any, but they 
managed to obtain a few dhows and with these they plundered a Bahrain 

^ [I.O.] Eur. MSS. C. 144/11, Salisbury to Northbrook, i May 1874. 

^ Same series and volume, Northbrook to Salisbury, 26 May 1874. 

^ [I.O.] Home Corresp. (Sec,), vol. 79, Petition of Nasir ibn Mubarak etal., 25 Safar 1291/12 
Apr. 1874, passed to India Office, 25 July 1874. For the earlier exploit of Muhammad ibn 
'Abdullah and Muhammad ibn Khalifah, see above, Chs. XII and XIV. 

Same series and volume, Derby to Elliot, 22 July 1874 (No. 82). 
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vessel off the Qatar coast. Any intention they might have had of landing on 
Bahrain, however, was frustrated by the appearance off Qatar of the Residency 
steamer, May Frere, sent across by Colonel Ross^ to keep an eye on their 
movements. Nasir ibn Mubarak and his allies, after their plunder of the 
Bahrain vessel, crossed the peninsular to make a surprise attack on Zubara, 
Most of the Nahm living there were away at the pearl fishery, and the Bani 
Hajir would have taken the town had it not been for the arrival of the gunboat 
Hugh Rose, whose commander, after taking in the situation ashore, decided 
that it was an opportune moment to give his crew some gunnery practice. 
Two shells were fired over the Bani Hajir lines into the desert beyond: the 
tribesmen took the hint, and the attack was halted. By this time the Na'im 
on the pearl banks had been informed of the attack, and on their return they 
quickly dispersed the Bani Hajir.^ 

Before news of the incident reached London, Musurus Pasha had handed 
Derby a note, protesting against the shelling and killing of twenty-two Bani 
Hajir tribesmen by a British warship hn the locality of Nedjd’. 'It is scarcely 
necessary to add’, the note continued, ‘that, if the commander had any 
complaints against anyone whomsoever, he could and should have applied 
to the Imperial [Ottoman] authorities and sought satisfaction for them through 
their agency.The note was the first intimation that the British Government 
had had that the Porte was claiming sovereignty over any portion of the coast 
east of Hasa, for even at Dauhah, where the Turkish flag had been raised in 
1871, the nature of their jurisdiction was obscure. ‘The port of El Biddah 
[Dauhah]’, Ross wrote to the Government of India in September 1874, 

is somewhat peculiarly situated as regards its political status. The old Chief, 
Mahomed bin Thanee, himself uses the Arab flag, whilst his son, Jassim, has put 
himself under Turkish protection, and a guard of Turkish soldiers is kept at Biddah. 
It has not been declared, however, as far as I can ascertain, that the Turkish 
authorities have assumed the government of the place. It is very probable they are 
not prepared to assume responsibility for the maritime proceedings of the Chiefs or 
people of Biddah. At the same time Jassim bin Mahomed at all events, if not his 
father, is prepared, if pressed, to evade direct responsibility by pleading his being 
under Turkish authority. It is therefore now, I think, a matter for consideration 
whether the Turkish Government should not be asked to state clearly for what 
portions of the coast they undertake to be responsible.'^ 

Ross also believed that the British Government should define more clearly 
their responsibilities for the defence of the territories of the Shaikh of Bahrain. 

* Ross’s appointment as Political Resident had been confirmed late in 1873, and he had 
been granted the customary local rank of lieutenant-colonel in Persia and adjacent territories. 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 19, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 191 of 
23 Oct. 1874, Pol. Res. to For. Secy., Calcutta, 3 and 12 Sept. 1874 (Nos. 1006-205 and 1039- 
209). ■ 

3 [LO.] Home Corresp. (5ec.), vol. 81, Musurus Pasha to Derby, 13 Oct. 1874. Original in 
French. 

[I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 19, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 191 of 
23 Oct. 1874, Pol. Res, to For. Secy., Calcutta, 12 Sept. 1874 (No. 1039-209). 
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By the Convention of 1861 they had undertaken to support him in the 
maintenance of the security of his possessions against maritime aggressions 
directed against those possessions by rulers and tribes in the Gulf. But what, 
Ross asked, of aggressions committed against his possessions by land, such 
as the attack just made on Zubara ? The Shaikh of Bahrain claimed authority 
over Zubara and over the Nahm tribe living there. Ross's assistant. Grant, 
had inquired into the merits of that claim the previous year and found it to 
be substantially justified, although the degree of authority exercised by the 
A 1 Khalifah ruler over the Nahm depended, in large degree, upon the amount 
of coercion he could employ.’^ Ross himself was of much the same opinion 
regarding the A 1 Khalifah's title to Zubara, and when he visited Bahrain in 
the first week of November 1874 he told the ruler. Shaikh Tsa ibn 'Ali, in 
response to an inquiry from him whether he could send reinforcements to 
Zubara, that he, Ross, would not oppose their dispatch as a purely defensive 
measure.^ Of one thing Ross was absolutely certain, viz. that as the Nahm 
of Zubara had neither vowed allegiance to the Turks nor been reduced to 
subjection by them, the Bani Hajir attack could not be represented by the 
Porte as the punishment of its rebellious subjects. The versions being put 
about by them of Hugh Rose's part in the affray at Zubara, details of which 
had reached Ross from the Consul-General at Baghdad, was, he informed 
the Government of India, a complete fabrication. Not a single Bani Hajir 
tribesman had been killed or wounded by Hugh Rose's guns.^ 

The Government of India were not entirely convinced by Ross's arguments 
regarding Zubara. They had already decided, in September 1873, to adopt 
the attitude, for reasons of prudence, ‘that the Chief of Bahrein had no 
possessions on the mainland of Guttur, and that his rights there were of a 
very uncertain character'. Ross, they believed, should not have encouraged 
the shaikh to dispatch reinforcements to the Na'im. ‘On the contrary,' they 
told him in December 1874, ‘he [the shaikh] should be advised to rely for 
support on the assistance of the British Government, which will, if necessary, 
be given him either to repel attacks by sea, or to frustrate a threatening move 
from the mainland. It should be clearly pointed out to the Chief that so long 
as he adheres to his Treaty obligations the British Government will protect 
him: but if such protection is to be accorded him, he must not be the aggressor, 
or undertake measures which will involve him in complications, and which 
are considered inadvisable by the British Government.The Government of 
India were equally opposed to entering into discussions with the Turks, at 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. i6, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 224 of 
26 Dec. 1873, Grant.to Ross, Bahrain, 16 Aug. 1873 (No. 37). 

2 Same series, vol. i9,.endos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 222 of 18 Dec. 1874, Ross to Aitchison, 
10 Nov. 1874 (No* 1281-267). 

^ [I.O.] Political and Secret Letters and Enclosures from India, vol. 2, enclos. to For. Letter 
(Pol.) 30 of 5 Feb. 1875, Ross to Aitchison, 19 Dec. 1874. 

^ [ 1 . 0 .] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 19, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 222 of 
18 Dec. 1874, F. Henvey (Officiating Under-Secy., For. Dept.) to Ross, 10 Dec. 1874 (No. 

2723 P)- 
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least at the local level, on the limits of their authority on the Qatar coast. 
‘Interference in the affairs of Bahrein and of the Arab Chiefs on the coast’, 
they informed Ross, ‘should, as far as practicable, be limited to protecting 
the legitimate interests of British subjects, maintaining our treaty rights, and 
performing our treaty obligations.’^ What, in effect, the Government of India 
were anxious to avoid was, on the one hand, any deviation from the established 
principle that the defence of Bahrain could and should be conducted by naval 
means alone, and, on the other, any entanglement in the affairs of the main¬ 
land, which might well come about if the Shaikh of Bahrain were to be 
involved in disputes over his real or alleged territorial rights on the Qatar 
coast. An entanglement of this nature could easily embroil the British Govern¬ 
ment with the Porte, and even lead to military action. In other words, the 
Indian authorities at this stage were less concerned with the more far- 
reaching problems created by the extension of a vague Turkish suzerainty 
along the coast east of Hasa than they were with the possibility that the 
independence of Bahrain might be threatened by events on the mainland. 

'Abdur Rahman ibn Faisal, who had been detained in Baghdad since 1872 
as surety for the good behaviour of his brother, the Amir Sa'ud ibn Faisal, 
was released in August 1874, and the following month he arrived at Bahrain, 
where he was warmly welcomed by Tsa ibn 'AH, 'Abdur Rahman spent the 
next few weeks maldng contact with some of the leading tribal shaikhs in 
Hasa, many of whom he found to be ready to revolt against the administration 
of Barrak ibn 'Arai'ar and his Turkish gendarmerie. Towards the end of 
October 'Abdur Rahman crossed over to 'Uqair, where he was joined by 
several hundred 'Ajman, Murrah, and other tribesmen. With these he struck 
northwards to cut the communication between Qatif and the Hasa Oasis, and 
then swung southwards to attack Barrak ibn 'Arai'ar at Hufuf. As soon as 
word of 'Abdur Rahman’s revolt reached Baghdad the vali, Redif Pasha, 
ordered the mutasarrif oi Basra, Nasir Pasha al-Sa'adun, the paramount chief 
of the Muntafiq, to suppress it. Nasir Pasha moved swiftly. Dispatching 300 
cavalry by land to Qatif, he sailed himself from Basra with a battalion of 
regular infantry. 'Abdur Rahman had meanwhile lost the support of the 
'Ajman through quarrels and jealousy, and he seemed unable to make up his 
mind whether to submit to Nasir Pasha or resist him, his object being not 
so much to fall out with the Turks as to compel them to appoint him muta- 
sarrif of Hasa.^ Nasir Pasha put an end to his indecision in December by 
advancing on the Hasa Oasis and forcing him to abandon the blockade of the 
Turkish garrison in Hufuf. 'Abdur Rahman fled westwards to Riyadh, while 
Nasir Pasha gave Hufuf over to pillage by his troops, as a punishment to its 
inhabitants for having supported 'Abdur Rahman. Nasir then stationed his 

* [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. 19, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 191 of 
23 Oct. 1874, For. Secy., Calcutta, to Pol. Res., 21 Oct. 1874. 

^ See [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 2, enclos. to For, Letter (Pol.) 
30 of 5 Feb. 187s, ‘Abdur Rahman to Ross, 10 Shawwal 1291/21 Nov. 1874. 
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son Muzaid in the oasis with 800 regular infantry and 100 cavalry to keep 
order. ^ 

It seemed for a time during the revolt that the Turks might be thinking 
of using it to pick a quarrel with Bahrain. The Turkish governor of Qatif wrote 
to Tsa ibn "Ali in late October, upbraiding him for giving hospitality to *Abdur 
Rahman, and a month later the same official ostentatiously announced that 
he had instructed Nasir ibn Mubarak and Jasim al-Thani to defer any further 
moves they might be contemplating against Zubara until the arrival of a 
Turkish man-of-war, which was expected any day.^ The Government of 
India took these manoeuvres seriously enough to ask the naval commander-in¬ 
chief, East Indies, to reinforce the Gulf squadron, and early in 1875 H.M.S. 
Nimble, Magpie, and Briton took station for a time in the upper Gulf. Mean¬ 
while, Elliot at Constantinople had, on his own initiative, reminded the Porte 
that the British Government would not allow Bahrain’s independence to be 
jeopardized. Elliot had been led to take this step by the receipt of a report 
from the Consul-General at Baghdad, Colonel Herbert, that Redif Pasha 
might have been behind the Bani Hajir attack on Zubara. At the beginning 
of January 1875 Elliot again told the Grand Vizir that, 'although Her Majesty’s 
Government disclaimed all intention of asserting a sovereignty over Bahrain, 
they were perfectly resolved to protect it from any attack upon its inde¬ 
pendence’. ^ 

On 25 January 1875 Sa'ud ibn Faisal died of smallpox at Riyadh. The 
inhabitants of the capital chose "Abdur Rahman to succeed him. The choice 
had an unsettling effect upon the tribes of Hasa, and to tighten the Turkish 
grip on the province it was incorporated in the sanjaq of Basra. Basra and 
lower Traq were at the same time detached from the vilayet of Baghdad and 
erected into a new vilayet, under the authority of Nasir Pasha. In August 1875 
"Abdur Rahman was defeated and deposed as Amir by 'Abdullah ibn Faisal, 
who soon made it clear that he was content to live at peace with the Turks. 
Freed from their concern with Hasa, the Turks were able, late in 1875, to 
turn their attention again to Bahrain and Qatar. At the beginning of December 
Shaikh Tsa received a letter from Nasir Pasha, referring to some claims which 
were being pressed upon Tsa’s subjects by two merchants of Qatar, and 
stating that unless they were satisfied forthwith, 'the Sublime Porte would be 
constrained (to action)’.^ Nasir Pasha knew full well, when making this de¬ 
mand, that Tsa’s subjects also had claims outstanding against some inhabitants 

^ Ibid., and Ross to Aitchison, 5 and 31 Dec, 1874 (Nos. 1380-288 and 1407-321), and 
9 Jan. 1875 (No. 17-5), in same collection. See also [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, 
vol. 19, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 220 of ri Dec. 1874, Pol. Res. to For. Secy., Calcutta, 
31 Oct. 1874 (No. 1265-262) and 18 Nov. 1874 (Tel.); P. Gulf Res. Ann. Admin. Report, 
i8yg-8o, Ross, ‘Memoir on Nejd’; and Precis of Nejd Affairs, pp. 42-43. 

2 Ross to Aitchison, 31 Oct. and 5 Dec, 1874 (Nos. 1265-262 and 1380-288), above. 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp., vol. i, Elliot to Derby, 5 Jan. 1875 (No. 2). See also 
[I.O.] Home Corresp. {Sec.), vol. 82, Elliot to Derby, 7 Nov. 1874 (No, 279). 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 7, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 
23 of 28 Jan. 1876, Nasir Pasha to 'Isa ibn 'Ali, 6 Shawwal 1292/6 Nov, 1875. ■ 
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of Qatar, and that it was highly unlikely that the shaikh would consent to satisfy 
the Qataris' claims until the claims of his own subjects had been satisfied. Nasir 
Pasha must also have known that some of the claims in question went back 
to well before the Turkish occupation of Hasa, and that they concerned dis¬ 
putes over pearl-fishing rights, which were extremely complicated, Ross, when 
he heard about the vaWs demand, had no doubt about the motives behind it. 
T think it extremely probable', he informed the Government of India, ‘that 
the demands now preferred on Bahrein by Nasir Pasha constitute a move in 
furtherance of his well known desire to interfere with Bahrein, and that he 
hopes by this step to advance towards inducing the Turkish Government to 
accede to his policy.'^ 

Two or three months before these demands were preferred upon Bahrain 
two British Indian merchants resident at Dauhah had been summoned to 
Hufuf by Nasir Pasha's son, Muzaid Pasha, the mutasarrif of Hasa. At first 
they had refused to go, and the aged Muhammad ibn Thani had supported 
them in their refusal; but his son, Jasim, who was now the real power at 
Dauhah, had forced them to go. His motives for doing so were twofold; to 
insult the Resident, whom he hated, as he did the British in general, with 
passion, and to forward his plan to get the trade of Dauhah into his own hands. 
He had been intimidating the banians with this object in mind for some time 
past, and it had been one of the reasons why he had welcomed the Turks in 
1871. His father, in contrast, loathed the Turks, and on more than one 
occasion he had sounded Ross on the possibility of the British Government's 
assisting him to get rid of them. There were only two minor Turkish officials 
at Dauhah, but Turkish authority was wielded there by Jasim, who had been 
appointed qaim-maqam of Dauhah, and he kept order with a force of forty- 
five zaptiyeSy or gendarmes. Though dressed in Turkish uniforms, the zaptiyes 
in question were a motley collection of Arabs, Baluchis, and Persians. 

Ross suspected that Jasim had induced Muzaid Pasha to summon the two 
banians to Hufuf by telling him of Ross’s action the previous summer in 
exacting compensation from Muhammad ibn Thani for a piracy committed 
by some of his subjects, and by pointing out to the pasha that he could 
demonstrate his own authority, and his contempt for the British, by acting in 
an equally arbitrary fashion towards British subjects or proteges. If Muzaid 
Pasha had received the suggestion well, as he obviously had, it was, Ross 
believed, because he had been only waiting for such an opportunity to arise. 
T am convinced’, Ross wrote to Aitchison, ‘that it has been Mazeed's deliberate 
purpose, for one thing, in taking so unprecedented a course, to show in the 
eyes of the Arabs a marked contempt for British power with a wish to exalt 
Turkish prestige at the expense of that of England in these regions. This is 
almost self-evident, as even had the Banyans been guilty of serious offences 
intimation would have been due to British authority before ordering them 

* [ 1 . 0*1 Pol, and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 7, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 23 
of 28 Jan. 1876, Ross to Aitchison, 17 Dec. 1875 (No. 1337-310). 
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into the interior of Nejd.,.. The matter has excited no little astonishment, and 
the upshot will be watched with lively attention by the people of the Gulf.’^ 

Both Nasir Pasha’s demand to the Shaikh of Bahrain and the detention of 
the two banians were made the subjects of protests to the Porte by the British 
Government in April 1876. Although no harm had come to the banians —they 
had, by this time, returned via Bahrain—it was impressed upon the Turkish 
Government that they should never have been summoned to Hufuf in the 
way that they were, nor compelled to make the arduous and dangerous 
journey across the desert at the height of summer. The reason why they had 
been summoned was still a mystery.^ No answer was returned by the Porte 
to either protest, no explanation was ever given for the summoning of the 
banians to Hufuf, and no compensation was ever afforded them. 

A wave of lawlessness broke out along the Qatar coast in the summer of 
1876, for which the Bani Hajir and the Murrah were mainly responsible. In 
July an Abu Dhabi dhow at anchor at Dauhah was boarded at night by a 
party of Bani Hajir, who killed the nakhuda, wounded two of the crew, and 
made off with their pearl catch. It was highly likely that Jasim al-Thani was 
aware at the time of the crime’s being committed, for the dhow was moored 
close to his house; yet he did nothing about it, either then or later, when Ross 
asked him to apprehend the culprits. They had fled, he said, to the Persian 
coast, and it was out of his power to deal with them. That same month a 
party of Murrah at Khaur al-^Udaid seized a vessel belonging to pearl divers 
from 'Oman, and in August two vessels from Abu Dhabi, anchored in the 
khaur^ were attacked and plundered, one member of their crews being killed. 
Later in August Bani Hajir or Murrah attacked and plundered a vessel from 
one of the Qatar ports.^ The Bani Hajir involved were apparently operating 
from 'Udaid, where a section of them, under Salim ibn Shafi^ had taken up 
their abode, while the Murrah operated from Dhannah and other places on 
the coast to the eastward.^ 

The piracies raised in urgent form the question which Northbrook so far 
had refused to face, viz. that while Turkish authority over the coast east of 
Hasa remained uncertain in nature and indefinite in extent, the coastal tribes 
would seek to evade the surveillance exercised over the waters offshore by the 
British Government by invoking Turkish protection, and without any incon¬ 
venience to themselves, since the Turks had established no real control over 

* [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from Indiay vol. 7, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 
28 of 4 Feb. 1876, Ross to Aitchison, 24 Dec. 1875 (No. 1358-319). See also, his telegrams of 
4, 8, 17, and 30 Dec. 1875 in this collection. 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp.y vol. ii, Elliot to Derby, 12 and 25 Apr. 1876 (Nos. 
371 and 426). 

3 [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. ii, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) . 
223 of 9 Nov. 1876, Lieut.-Col. W. F. Prideaux (Officiating Pol. Res.) to T. H. Thornton 
(Officiating For. Secy., Govt, of India), 2 and 31 Aug. and 16 Sept. 1876 (Nosi 792-116, 
801-171, 196, 210, and 211). 

^ Same series, vol. 14, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 78 of 10 May 1877, Prideaux to Thorn¬ 
ton, 3 Feb. 1877 (No. 23). 
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the coastline. Northbrook had affirmed his opposition to raising the question 
as recently as February 1876, when he had observed, ‘So long ... as the Chief 
[of Dauhah] commits no outrages by sea and avoids interference with our 
allies, we have no valid ground to object to what extent he submits to Turkish 
authority, nor, in our opinion, have we any interest in objecting. Our policy 
is to keep clear of any complications that may arise upon the mainland.'^ 
But what if Jasim al-Thani’s submission to Turkish authority rendered it 
increasingly difficult, if not impossible, to hold him to account for outrages 
committed in his territorial waters? Northbrook avoided the issue, but Cap¬ 
tain W. F. Prideaux, who was officiating as Resident in the Gulf in 1876 while 
Ross was on furlough, believed that it would have to be dealt with before long. 
‘A few years ago’, he observed, referring to the piracies of July and August, 

redress would easily have been obtained through the exercise of British influence, 
but since the Turkish Government has established its supremacy on the Guttur 
coast, it is necessary to employ other means of obtaining compensation for injuries 
of this description. I need not, however, point out to Government the serious 
injury which will accrue to our interests and prestige if the trucial Chiefs who are 
prohibited by their engagements from making reprisals at sea are not efficiently 
protected against piracy and violence on the part of those who are not included 
within the scope of similar agreements.^ 

The plunder of Abu Dhabi vessels at Khaur al-"Udaid, in Prideaux’s view, 
was a foretaste of the trouble ahead. ‘The Bahrein question has for some 
time been at rest, but it has been replaced by one which may, in the end, if 
not quickly solved, prove to be of a still more inconvenient nature. Buti ibn 
Khadim, the chief of the Qubaisat at ‘Udaid, had been given a Turkish flag 
about three years previously by a Turkish official at Dauhah, and he flew it 
whenever Turkish subjects visited ‘Udaid. He also had a trucial flag, which 
his father, it was said, had obtained from Colonel Pelly, and which he flew 
whenever he felt himself threatened by one or other of the Trucial Shaikhs. 
To secure himself even further, Buti ibn Khadim also paid a yearly tribute 
to Jasim al-Thani.^ 

Redress for the plun der of the Abu Dhabi dhow at Dauhah, Prideaux advised 
the Viceroy in September 1876, would have to be obtained through the agency 
of the Porte, however unsatisfactory and time-wasting a procedure this might 
be. The punishment of the Bani Hajir and Murrah from ‘Udaid and the 
adjacent coastline presented a different problem. Both tribes were nominally 
subject to the Porte, but the places from which they operated lay well beyond 
those localities, such as Dauhah, over which the Turks had established even a 

* [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 7, Gov.-Gen.-in-Councrl to Secy, 
of State, 4 Feb. 1876 (No. 28 For, Dept., Pol.). 

2 Same series, vol. ii, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 223 of 9 Nov. 1876, Prideaux to Thorn¬ 
ton, 16 Sept. 1876 (No. 210). 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Prideaux to Thornton, r'6 Sept. 1876 (No. 212). 
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nominal jurisdiction. Moreover, as Prideaux had ascertained from the 
Residency files, it had been decided in 1871 that 'Udaid lay within the 
territories of the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi. The shaikh was prevented from 
coercing the Qubaisat at 'Udaid by naval means by the Government of India's 
ruling in 1873, and he apparently did not have the power to move against 
them by land. Buti ibn Khadim, though law-abiding himself, as were most 
of the Qubaisat, was equally incapable of controlling the lawless elements 
who kept drifting into 'Udaid and were rapidly converting it into a pirates’ 
lair. There was a clear necessity, Prideaux thought, for someone capable of 
exercising authority over 'Udaid to be made responsible for the behaviour 
of its inhabitants at sea. The Turks were not established there, nor was it 
desirable that they should be; on the other hand, if Zaid ibn Khalifah were 
to be permitted to take action against 'Udaid there was a danger that Buti ibn 
Khadim might seek to save himself by invoking Turkish protection.^ 

Summing up, Prideaux expressed the view that the situation at *Udaid 
clearly illustrated the need for some kind of understanding to be reached 
between the British and Turkish Governments over their respective jurisdic¬ 
tions along the Arabian littoral. 

In a matter where our interests are so largely involved [he said], and considering the 
relative positions of the British and Turkish Governments, it would perhaps be 
scarcely prudent to ask the Porte ‘for what portion of the coast they undertake to be 
responsible;’ but I would, with much deference, suggest that the policy which was so 
successfully followed in Yemen might, with advantage, be adopted in the Gulf, and 
that the British Government should, in some formal way, recognize pretensions of 
Turkey to territorial sovereignty upon the Arab coast up to a certain point, and no 
farther. Fortunately the limits within which Turkish pretensions might be confined 
are capable of being defined with much greater geographical precision than was 
possible in Yemen. The Turkish ports on the Arab side of the Gulf are Kowiet, 
Kateef, and Ojair [’Uqair]. The last is the port of Lahsa, and is necessary to the 
Turks to enable them to maintain their communications with Nejd. On the other 
side of a deep bay extends a large promontory, which is chiefly composed of stony, 
sandy desert, and is only inhabited by a few bands of roving Bedouins. The seaward 
side of this promontory is known as the Guttur coast, and on it are situated El 
Bidaa, Wakra, Odeid, and one or two other little ports. . . . The possession of this 
coast would confer no advantage whatever upon Turkey, whilst the shadowy kind 
of supremacy which she at present claims over it, and which is represented in a con¬ 
crete form by the petty force at El Bidaa, is beginning to cause great injury to our 
interests by interfering with that protectorate over legitimate trade which we have 
exercised with such beneficial results for nearly sixty years, and by exciting a lawless 
and defiant spirit among the Arabs of the coast. I therefore respectfully submit that 
if in a spirit of friendly concession the Turkish Government could be induced to 
waive their claims to all that portion of the Arab coast which lies beyond a point 
somewhat to the southward of Ojair and the elbow of the bay of Bahrein, it would 
be very advantageous to our interests, and would enable us to put an irfimediate 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. ii, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 
223 of 9 Nov. 1876, Prideaux to Thornton, i6 Sept. 1876 (No. 211). 
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stop to the piratical spirit with which it appears some of the Arab tribes are begin¬ 
ning to be animated.I 

Prideaux was more than thirty years ahead of his time. The line of demar¬ 
cation which he proposed, and whose eventual location he predicted with 
considerable accuracy, did not come into being until 1913, when, in the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention of 29 July of that year, the limits of Turkish 
authority in eastern Arabia were defined as a line commencing at a point on 
the coast south of 'Uqair, opposite Zakhnuniyah Island, and running due 
south to the Rub' al-Khali. It came to be known later as the ‘Blue Line'. 

Northbrook had been succeeded as Viceroy in April 1876 by Lord Lytton, 
and Lytton, although he was disposed to take a more positive line than his pre¬ 
decessor had towards the Turks in the Gulf, did not think that the situation in 
Arabia in 1876 was of sufficient gravity to warrant the complicated and protracted 
negotiations which were bound to accompany any attempt to delimit Turkish 
suzerainty there. ^ At the same time, however, he was not prepared to tolerate 
the steady erosion of British influence on the Arabian coast by the Turks. 
Prideaux had expressed the opinion that the piracies committed in the summer 
of 1876 were due to this very cause, and he had added, ‘Until our influence is 
regained, I fear there is but little chance of securing permanent tranquillity 
upon the Guttur coast.Lytton was resolved to regain that influence, and the 
point at which he believed he should start was Khaur al-'Udaid. 

Prideaux had sent the senior naval officer on the Gulf station, Captain 
W. Guthrie, to Dauhah and 'Udaid in the gunboat May Frere in mid-October 
to deliver letters to their chiefs, and to find out how matters stood at both 
places, especially with respect to the Turks. Guthrie saw Muhammad ibn 
Thani at Dauhah and found the old shaikh still vigorous and alert, despite 
the blindness which had afflicted him for eight years past and despite his great 
age, which was reported to be 100 years. There were 30-40 zaptiyes stationed 
in the town, dressed in Turkish uniform.^ Jasim ibn Muhammad al-Thani 
was said to pay 9,000-10,000 krans yearly to the Turks. At 'Udaid, where 
Guthrie arrived on 18 October, he found that there were upwards of 200 
tribesmen living there, with their wives and families. They had about thirty 
pearling vessels. The appearance of the town corresponded closely with the 
description of it which Prideaux had given him before he left Bushire. 

Odeyd ... is situated on the eastern side of the entrance of the breakwater and at the 
foot of Jebel el Odeyd, and was described by Lieutenant A. B. Kemball in 1845 as 
one of the most wretched, desolate, and barren-looking spots in the Gulf. Its 

^ [I.O.] Pol, and Sec,Letters andEnclos,fromIndia,vo\.iiyQr\c\os.toPoT. Letter (Pol.) 233 
of 9 Nov. 1876, Prideaux to Thornton, 16 Sept. 1876 (No. 212). 

2 Same collection, Henvey to Prideaux, Simla, 7 Nov. 1876 (No. 2678 P For. Dept.). 

^ Prideaux to Thornton, 16 Sept. 1876 (No. 212), above. 

One of them, a sergeant, told Guthrie that he came from Peshawar, had been a soldier 
at the capture of Delhi, and had taken service with the Turks atJBasra at the outset of the 
Najd expedition. Since then he had served three years in the Hasa Oasis, two at Qatif, and 
two at Dauhah. 
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defences consist of a small square fort, with two towers, in the centre of the town. 
On the right is a line of four towers, at some distance from each other, running 
towards the foot of the hills. Within these again, and near the beach, are two other 
detached towers, which, with one at the back of the town, complete the defences on 
the right. The other side is protected only by a sort of square block-house, which, 
situated upon a small elevation, commands the wells from which the place is supplied 
with water. I 

Buti ibn Khadim was flying the trucial flag when Guthrie arrived, although 
he told him later that he paid $M.T. 40-50 yearly to the Turks at Dauhah 
through Jasim al-Thani. He said that two or three years earlier four Turks 
had come down to 'Udaid from a Turkish steamer which was visiting Dauhah, 
and had reached an agreement with him for the payment of this tribute. 
There were no Turks at 'Udaid now, and none had ever spent any time there. 
‘They were sensible people,’ Buti ibn Khadim added wistfully, ‘for the water 
is horrible.’^ 

The Qubaisat chief further told Guthrie that none of the residents of 'Udaid 
had committed outrages at sea. Prideaux, when Guthrie relayed this informa¬ 
tion to him, believed that Buti ibn Ediadim was telling the truth, if he had 
just the Qubaisat in mind; but the fact remained that others, like the Murrah 
and Bani Hajir, whom Buti could not control, frequented 'Udaid and used 
it as a piratical base. They would continue to do so, in Prideaux’s opinion, 
until someone powerful enough to restrain them was to exercise authority 
over the place. He therefore recommended to the Government of India in 
February 1877 that he be permitted to try to effect a reconciliation between 
the Qubaisat and Zaid ibn Kdialifah of Abu Dhabi, through the medium of 
the Residency Agent at Sharjah. If this failed, he said, Zaid ibn Khalifah 
should be helped to reassert his authority over the Qubaisat. Prideaux did not 
believe that the Turks would object to such a step, since 'Udaid, ‘until the 
last few years, was indisputably an integral portion of Abu Zhabi territory’.^ 
Lytton approved the proposal in May 1877 and authorized Prideaux to carry 
it into effect. ‘. . . It appears but equitable’, the Viceroy explained to the 
Secretary of State, ‘that the Government which prohibits the Chief of 
Abuthabi from bringing his refractory tribesmen into order, should secure 
him their submission and allegiance, either by peaceful, or, if need be, by 
coercive measures.’ Lytton further suggested that the Porte should be 
approached and asked to restrain the Murrah, over whom they claimed 
authority, from committing depredations at sea (they had again attacked an 
Abu Dhabi vessel off 'Udaid at the turn of the year ).4 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. ii, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 
223 of 9 Nov. 1876, Memo, by Prideaux, 14 Sept. 1876. 

^ Same series, vol. 12, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) i8 of 2 Feb. 1877, Guthrie to Prideaux, 
Muscat, 23 Oct. 1876 (No. 149). 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 14, enclos. to For, Letter' (Pol.) 
78 of 10 May 1877, Prideaux to Thornton, 3 Feb. 1877 (No. 23). 

* Same series and volume, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 10 May 1877 (No. 78 
For. Dept., Pol.). 
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Salisbury was as determined as Lytton to stop the sapping of British 
influence along the Arabian coast by the Turks, whether by direct means or 
through the licence which their presence afforded the coastal tribes to defy 
the maritime regime laid down by the British Government. The fact that the 
Ottoman Empire was now locked in war with Russia and falling apart in the 
Balkans did not seem to Salisbury sufficient reason to turn a blind eye to 
what was going on in the Gulf. At his request instructions were sent to the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople, Sir Henry Layard, in June 1877, to 
call the Porte's ‘serious attention' to the increase in piracy along the Qatar 
coast which had resulted from the extension of its authority in eastern Arabia, 
and to say that the British Government would not permit the peace of the 
Gulf to be disturbed ‘by expeditions which either proceed from ports, like 
El Bidaa, in actual Turkish possession, or are organized by tribes recognizing 
Turkish supremacy, and despatched from the territories of independent Chiefs, 
who are too weak to prevent the abuse of their ports'. Salisbury also decided 
to strengthen the instructions given to Prideaux on ‘Udaid, although he did 
not want Layard to mention the fact to the Porte, ‘it being both doubtful 
whether that Govt, exercises any substantial authority over the Chief of 
Odeid, and inexpedient to provoke discussion of the point'.^ 

Layard delivered the complaint to Safvet Pasha, the Turkish Foreign 
Minister, in July. Safvet Pasha said he would have to make inquiries from 
the vali of Basra before returning an answer. At the beginning of August he 
informed Layard that the vali, Nasir Pasha, had spared no effort to get to 
the truth of the matter and had replied that not only had no piracies such as 
those complained of occurred, but that ‘the most perfect tranquillity con¬ 
tinues to reign throughout the vilayet and along its entire littoral'.^ Nasir 
Pasha's pleasantry aside, it was hardly to be expected that Layard would get 
any satisfaction from the Turks. With the Empire apparently reeling towards 
oblivion in the war with Russia, they could hardly be expected to take much 
notice of the exploits of a few brigands on its outer fringes. Nine months 
later, however, when the crisis had passed and the Empire had been saved, 
they were quite prepared to discuss them, but on their own terms. In May 
1878, at the height of the negotiations over the Cyprus Convention, the Grand 
Vizir, Sadik Pasha, summoned Layard and read to him a telegram from Nasir 
Pasha, describing in vivid terms an attack upon 'Udaid by Zaid ibn Khalifah 
with seventy vessels, accompanied by a British man-of-war and the ‘Consul' 
from Bushire. The British Government, Sadik Pasha declared, should explain 
to the Porte's satisfaction ‘this descent upon Turkish territory, if it really 
occurred '.3 Layard had no idea what the Grand Vizir was talking about, and 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp., vol. 19, Under-Secy., I.O., to Under-Secy., F.O., 
25 June 1877. 

^ [ 1 . 0 .] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp.j vol. 20, Safvet Pasha to Layard, 2 Aug. 1877, passed 
to India Office, 28 Aug. 1877. Original in French. See also, Layard to Safvet Pasha, 9 July 
1877, in same volume. 

^ Same series, vol. 28, Layard to Salisbury, 28 May 1878 (No. 686). 
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he put it down to the general hysteria which gripped the Yildiz Kiosk dur¬ 
ing May as a result of "Abdul Hamid’s conviction that he was about to be 
assassinated. 

What Sadik Pasha had given Layard was a garbled version of what had 
happened at "Udaid two months earlier. Ross, who had returned from 
furlough late in 1877, had been prevented, for want of a cruiser, from carrying 
out the orders given by Lytton the previous May. Early in March 1878 
H.M.S. Teazer arrived at Bushire, and Ross immediately instructed the 
Residency Agent at Sharjah to proceed to Abu Dhabi and to ask Zaid ibn 
Khalifah to meet him, Ross, at Kafai Island, about twelve miles east of "Udaid, 
on 28 March, with a contingent of fighting men. If Zaid reached the rendez¬ 
vous first he was to make no move against "Udaid but wait for Ross’s arrival. 
Ross left Bushire in Teazer on 25 March. After calling at Bahrain for a pilot 
he arrived off Wakra, to the south of Dauhah, on the night of 28 March. 
After anchoring for the night, Teazer sailed the next morning for Kafai 
Island. She was scarcely under weigh when about twenty vessels were sighted, 
coming up from the southwards. When they got alongside they were found 
to be manned by Qubaisat from "Udaid, carrying all their possessions. Teazer 
kept on for "Udaid, but she had difficulty making headway against the shamal 
and did not reach "Udaid until noon on 30 March. There Ross found Zaid 
ibn Khalifah and his men engaged in demolishing the settlement and filling 
in the wells. Zaid, it appeared, had arrived at Kafai Island with 100 vessels 
and 1,000 men on 26 March. He had waited for a day, and then, fearing the 
approach of the shamal, he had weighed for "Udaid on the night of the 27th, 
arriving there at dawn on the 28th. He found the town deserted. Buti ibn 
Khadim and his followers had got wind of Zaid’s arrival at Kafai Island on 
the 26th, and had quitted "Udaid that same night. Zaid told Ross that he 
intended to raze "Udaid to the ground so as to prevent anyone from settling 
there again. If the Qubaisat were to be reconciled to him, he said, they would 
have to return to Abu Dhabi. Ross agreed with his decision: ‘there never was 
question that the El-Kubeysat were of his people’. However, as Zaid in the 
past had argued that the Qubaisat’s presence at "Udaid, and the Government 
of India’s refusal to allow him to coerce them by sea, had prevented him from 
exercising a proper control over the Bani Yas scattered along the coast and 
on the islands west of Abu Dhabi, Ross made him sign a written declaration 
that he would be answerable for any breach of the peace at sea committed 
by any Bani Yas living ‘within the fixed point[s] . . . from Odeid to Khor 
Ghaneyza . . .’.^ 

Lytton was not disposed to attach much importance to Sadik Pasha’s 

^ [I.O.] Pol, and Sec, Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 22, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 
127 of 22 May 1879, Ross to A. C. Lyall (For. Secy., Govt, of India), 6 Apr. 1878 (No. 65), 
enclosing declaration, dated 26 Rabi* i, 1295/31 Mar. 1878; and [I.O.] Pol, and Sec. Home 
Corresp., vol. 25, Report of Proceedings by Commander C. Wodehouse, Teazer, Bushire, 
4 Apr. 1878, passed to India Office, 28 June 1878. 
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complaint when he heard of it. ‘Our conclusion is’, he informed the Secretary 
of State, 

that Odeid belongs to the Chief of Abuthabi, with whom the British Government 
has maintained direct treaty relations for many years, and that the pretensions of 
Turkey to claim the settlement as a dependency of a Turkish district, are vague and 
without foundation. It may be true that Sheikh Batay of Odeid has occasionally 
hoisted the Turkish flag, that he has claimed Turkish protection, and that he has 
latterly paid a small tribute to El Bidaa. But the existence of a separate and in¬ 
dependent Chiefship at Odeid has never been recognized, and the act of Sheikh 
Batay in establishing a settlement there was an infraction of the prescriptive terri¬ 
torial rights of Abuthabi. The declaration of the Odeid Sheikh, and of his colony, 
that they put themselves under Turkish protection, would not in any way, of itself, 
justify the Turks in asserting their jurisdiction over the place. If such a plea were 
admitted, it would be set up by every petty chief along the coast, who might have 
good reasons for desiring to evade control or chastisement.^ 

* * * 

For a time in the eighteen-seventies the Turks exhibited an interest, 
although indirectly, in Dhufar, on the southern coast of Arabia. Since the 
nominal assertion of Muscat sovereignty over the province by Saiyid Sahd 
in 1829, after the death of the freebooter, Muhammad *Aqil, who had 
ruled it since the early years of the century,^ Dhufar had been to all outward 
appearances independent. For a time it was ruled by an American known as 
‘'Abdullah Lorleyd’, who, as a boy of ten, had been taken captive by Muham¬ 
mad *Aqil on one of his piratical raids in the Red Sea, and had been raised 
by the Mahra tribe. According to Samuel Miles, the Political Agent at Muscat 
in the eighteen-seventies, 'Abdullah Lorleyd’s ‘mental superiority and the 
daring and success with which he led the Mahras against the Garas [Qaras] 
gave him an ascendancy which he retained until his deathh^ When he died 
is not clear, nor is it known for certain how much of a link Dhufar retained 
with Muscat during the middle years of the century. Saiyid Turki ibn Sa'id 
claimed that on his accession, as well as on the accessions of Saiyid Thuwaini 
in 1856 and Saiyid Salim in 1866, a deputation from Dhufar had visited Mus¬ 
cat to tender allegiance and to receive a flag. Miles was inclined to accept the 
claim: at least, he knew that tribal leaders from Dhufar had visited Muscat 
between 1871 and 1876 to swear fealty to Turki.^ 

* [I.O.] PoL and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. 22, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to* 
Secy, of State, 22 May 1879 (No. 127 For. Dept., Sec.). Buti ibn Khadim and the Qubaisat 
were reconciled with Zaid ibn Khalifah in 1880 and returned to Abu Dhabi from Dauhah, 
where they had been living since 1878. ^ See above, p. 224. 

^ [I.O.] PoL and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 14, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 
20 of 25 June 1877, Miles to Prideaux, 10 May 1877 (No. 201). He could well have been 
captured on the brig Essex (see above, p. 77, note 2). 

^ Ibid., and same series, vol. 10, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 36 of 4 Sept. 1876, Miles to 
Prideaux, 22 June 1876 (No. 269-95). 
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The question of Dhufar’s sovereignty was raised for the first time in June 
1876, when a messenger arrived at Muscat from Salalah in Dhufar, bearing 
a letter for Turki ibn Sahd from a Saiyid Fadhl ibn 'Alawi al-Husaini, which 
opened with the words, ‘From the Government of Dhufar, the dependency 
of the Supreme [Ottoman] Empire’.^ From the messenger Miles learned that 
Saiyid Fadhl had arrived at Salalah with his family from Mecca and Jeddah 
about ten months previously, and since then he had extended his influence over 
the Mahra tribe and engaged in contests with the Qara Bedouin of the interior. 
The first inkling of Fadhks presence in Dhufar had been gained in February 
1876, when the Arabic interpreter of the Political Resident at Aden had been 
told by a khojah merchant, on his return from a visit to Salalah, that he had 
found Fadhl ruling there. Fadhl, the khojah added, had also said that he had 
written to the Porte, announcing that the people of Dhufar wished to come 
under Turkish rule, and asking for two steamers and 500 troops to be sent 
to him.^ 

Fadh! ibn 'Alawi was well known to the Indian authorities. A Moplah, i.e. 
a descendant of Arabs, mainly Hadhramis, who had settled on the Malabar 
coast and married Indian women, he had gained something of a reputation 
as a Muslim divine, which presumably had led him to adopt the title of 
‘saiyid’. His activities in Malabar had been mostly directed towards political 
agitation of a fanatical kind, and after he had created a number of disturbances 
in the state he was outlawed from India in 1852. In revenge, he had contrived 
the murder of the magistrate who had outlawed him. He lived at Mecca after 
his banishment, and some time before Saiyid Sa'id’s death (so he now claimed) 
he had obtained written permission from him to live in Dhufar. Turki ibn 
Sahd told Miles that he believed that the claim was substantially correct, 
and Miles was inclined to agree with him, although he thought that the per¬ 
mission had more probably been given by Thuwaini ibn Sahd than by his 
father. 3 

Whatever the case, Fadhl had no right to assume authority over Dhufar, 
still less to declare it a dependency of the Porte. Turki protested to Miles 
against the Moplah’s activities and asked him for help in recovering possession 
of the province. Miles passed the request to Prideaux, who endorsed it and 
forwarded it to the Viceroy. Fadhl, he pointed out, was a ‘dangerous fanatic, 
whose tenets go far beyond Wahabeeism’, and who nursed a bitter hatred of 
the British .4 Lytton did not feel that active intervention was called for at this 
stage, but he asked Salisbury to have inquiries made at Constantinople, and, 
if it seemed advisable, to obtain from the Porte a repudiation of Fadhl’s 

* [I.O.] PoL and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India j vol. lo, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 
36 of 4 Sept. 1876, Fadhl ibn *Alawi to Turki ibn Sa'id, zo Rabi* ii, 1293/15 May 1876. 

^ Same series, vol. 8, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 70 of 24 Mar. 1876, Brig.-Gen. J. W. 
Schneider (Pol. Res.) to Gonne, 7 Feb. 1876 (No. 28-154). 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 10, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 
36 of 4 Sept. 1876, Miles to Prideaux, 22 June 1876 (No. 269-95). 

Same series, volume, and collection, Prideaux to Thornton, 5 July 1876 (No. 661-137), 
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activities.^ Instructions were sent to Elliot at Constantinople in October 1876 
to raise the matter, but ‘without assuming that Sayyid Fadhl had acted with 
the knowledge or consent of the Turkish Government, or asserting in any 
way the claim of Muscat to suzerainty over Dhafur'.^ 

Nothing more was heard of Fadhl until November 1877, when the Political 
Resident at Aden, Brigadier-General Francis Loch, received a letter from him, 
complaining that there were a number of craft sailing the Arabian Sea which 
flew red flags but had no registers. Apparently Fadhl was equating such flags 
with the Turkish ensign, for he went on to say that it was not the Porte's 
policy to issue red flags and registers to vessels which committed, as many 
of the vessels in question had committed, piratical acts. He was bringing the 
matter to Loch’s attention, he explained, because the British Government had 
in the past helped to regulate maritime affairs in the ‘dominions . . . [of] the 
High Government (Turkish), where it does not organize any Government, 
as the Peninsula of Arabia’.^ From what Loch could learn, Fadhl had managed 
to consolidate his rule in Dhufar, relying principally upon the support of the 
Qara tribe, which numbered perhaps 3,500 men. Some 2,000 Kathiri tribes¬ 
men were also said to acknowledge his authority. It seemed to Loch that the 
Moplah’s capacity for potential trouble-making had greatly increased, and he 
recommended, therefore, that a cruiser be sent to Salalah and that the Porte 
be asked to dissociate themselves formally from Fadhl’s activities. Lytton 
preferred to allow events to take their own course for the time being. With 
the Turks at war with Russia, it would be impolitic, he felt, to press them 
on the subject, and to send a warship to Dhufar would add unnecessarily to 
Fadhl’s importance.'^ 

Lytton’s judgement proved sound. In the latter months of 1878 the Qara 
began to grow restive under Fadhl’s rule. Drought and disease in the preced¬ 
ing twelve months had greatly reduced their herds of cattle, and they found 
small consolation in the Moplah’s insistence that the disease and drought had 
been brought on by their failure to pay him zakat. They were even less 
disposed to revere him when he proceeded to collect the zakat from them by 
force. This impost, they felt, coming on top of the duty of 5 per cent, which 
he levied upon imports and exports at Salalah, was a little hard to bear, and 
300 of them consequently went off to take service with Saiyid Turki at 
Muscat. The final straw was the erection of a fort by Fadhl at Salalah to 
tighten his hold on the town. In the autumn of 1878 the Qara attacked it, 
only to be driven off. Fadhl demanded the surrender of those responsible, and 
with the aid of the Bait Kathir he seized fifteen hostages. The incident,. 

* [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and EticIos. from India, voL lo, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to 
Secy, of State, 4 Sept. 1876 (No. 36 For. Dept., Sec.). 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp., vol. 14, Derby to Elliot, 21 Oct. 1876 (No. 660). 

3 [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 17, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 
14 of I Feb. 1878, Fadhl ibn ‘Alawi to Loch, Ramadan 1294/Sept.'-1877. 

Same series, volume, and collection, Loch to J. Jardine (Officiating Pol. Secy., Bombay), 
20 Nov. 1877 (No. 230-1317), and Aitchison to Jardine, 14 Jan. 1878 (No.'109 p). 
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however, had unsettled him, and in October he sent two messengers to the 
Yemen, via Aden, to seek assistance from both the Turkish governor of 
Sana'a and the Sharif of Mecca. His emissaries had instructions, if they failed 
to obtain help from either source, to recruit a number of Turks or Arabs, 
equip them with Turkish uniforms, and bring them by steamer to Salalah, 
so as to impress the local tribesmen. 

Fadhl’s luck was out. Not only did he get no help from Sana'a or Mecca, 
but at the beginning of 1879 the Bait Kathir, disgusted, like the Qara, with 
his Rhadamanthine ways, rose against him and drove him from the country. 
He and his family arrived at Mukalla at the end of January 1879, from 
there they made their way to Jeddah. The Bait Kathir’s uprising, although 
of their own making, had been encouraged by Turki ibn Sa'id. The Kathiri 
chief, 'Awadh ibn 'Abdullah, had written to Turki in the early autumn of 
1878 to complain against the Moplah’s oppression, and Turki had replied 
that as Dhufar was a dependency of Muscat and had no connexion with the 
Sultan of Turkey, Fadhl should be expelled from it. A month after he had 
carried out this suggestion 'Awadh ibn 'Abdullah arrived at Muscat to swear 
fealty to Turki. The Sultan informed Miles that he was sending a wali 
to Salalah, and the wali left shortly afterwards with an armed escort. From 
that time onwards Dhufar remained more or less continuously under Muscat 
control.^ 

How much of an interest the Ottoman Government took in Saiyid Fadhhs 
coup d^essai in Dhufar it is difficult to say. They were well aware of it, and they 
may also have been acquainted with his plans, and encouraged them, while 
he was living at Mecca. They certainly gave him an ostentatious welcome 
when he arrived at Constantinople from Alexandria in May 1879. ^ aide- 
de-camp of 'Abdul Hamid’s met his steamer and conducted him at once to 
an audience of the Sultan at the Yildiz Kiosk. Afterwards he was lodged as a 
guest of the Sultan at the residence of the Imperial Chamberlain, Osman Bey.^ 
He remained in attendance on the Sultan, as one of the coterie of religious 
shaikhs whom 'Abdul Hamid kept around him, until his death more than 
twenty years later. 

The assumption, or resumption, of Muscat rule over Dhufar was thought 
by Colonel Ross to be unwise. Tt does not appear what benefit His Highness 
the Sultan would derive from the connection,’ he observed after Fadhl’s 
expulsion, 'whilst it may prove a source of embarrassment and expense.’^ 
Turki ibn Sa'id’s reign was a succession of embarrassments. From the moment 
he assumed power Muscat’s authority and importance rapidly declined, and 

* [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. 22, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 
105 of I May 1879, Loch to Gonne, 28 Oct. and 22 Nov. 1878 (Nos. 225-1411 and 250-1556), 
3 Jan. and 4 Feb. 1879 (Nos. 3-9 and 42-208), and Miles to Ross, 20 Feb. 1879 57 )- 

^ Same series, vol. 23, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 93 of 4 Aug. 1879, Loch to J. Nugent 
(Acting Pol. Secy., Bombay), 5 June 1879 (No. 192-916). 

Same series, vol. 22, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 105 of i May 1879, Ross to Lyall, 
27 Feb. 1879 (No. 96). 
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well before the eighteen-seventies were over the Sultanate had ceased to be of 
any consequence in the politics of the Gulf. It was by no means entirely 
Turki's fault that this was so. The decline had started a decade earlier with 
the loss of Zanzibar, the cancellation of the lease of Bandar 'Abbas, and the 
emergence of the mutawwa movement in 'Oman. Under the influence of the 
mutavyVahy intolerant, exclusive, deadening, 'Oman began to withdraw from 
the world outside. The collapse of Wahhabi power in Najd and Hasa, and the 
temporary dislocation of the rule of the main A 1 Bu Sa'id line, helped to com¬ 
plete the process of decline and withdrawal. For the one removed a latent, 
and at times active, danger which had served, however sporadically, to bind 
much of the country together, while the other provided both a precedent and 
an encouragement for turbulent shaikhs, ambitious saiyids, and intransigent 
mullahs to try to overthrow the ruling Sultan. 

Unhappily, the character and qualities of Turki ibn Sa'id were not those 
required of a ruler of 'Oman. He had thrown away whatever chance he had 
of imposing his authority in 1873, when he had squandered the arrears of the 
Zanzibar Subsidy paid to him in that year. 

Here [Samuel Miles wrote later] was Toorkee^s great opportunity had he but availed 
himself of it to consolidate his power and establish himself firmly in his position. 
He was, however, too shortsighted apparently to see the value of his husbanding his 
resources and forming a reserve, or too weak to control himself, and so long as the 
money lasted there was an increasing flow to the interior. The tribes came in in 
shoals for presents, and their demands being complied with they remained quiet and 
contented. The subsidies paid half-yearly to the tribes were raised to nearly double 
what they had been in the days of Syud Saeed. This was the palmy time of Toorkee's 
rule, but it could not last. A bad feature was that having no Minister or influential 
adviser to guide him he had to depend on menials and low favorites for advice and 
counsel and thus estranged his chief friends and supporters.^ 

Because Turki could not control his country the Government of India were 
compelled to interfere more and more in its internal affairs, although they 
tried to restrict their interference to providing for the safety of British Indian 
residents and their trade in the Sultanate. Only in the last resort was British 
influence exerted to keep Turki on his throne at Muscat itself. Otherwise, 
'Oman was left to go its own way. 

Turki’s weakness was revealed for all to see in January 1874, when Salih 
ibn 'Ali, the tamimah of the Hirth, attacked and occupied Matrah, looted it, 
and imposed humiliating terms upon Turki before consenting to withdraw. 
Ibrahim ibn Qais of Rastaq, 'Azzan’s brother, took the hint, and in March 
he set out to raise the Batinah against Turki. He succeeded with the Yal 
Sa'ad, the leading Hinawi tribe of the Batinah and former supporters of 
'Azzan, and with these he moved to attack Masna'ah. Concerned for the 
safety of the banians in the town, Major Miles sailed from Muscat in H.M.S. 

^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. 19, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 224 of 
18 Dec. 1874, Miles to Ross, 16 Oct. 1874 (No. 449-181). 
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Philomel on 8 March. On arrival at Masna'ah he found that the Muscat 
garrison in the fort was under attack from Ibrahim ibn Qais. The suq had 
already been plundered. Miles went ashore and warned Ibrahim that he 
would be expected to restore the property plundered from the banians or pay 
compensation for it. Ibrahim gave him an evasive reply. Two days later he 
captured the fort. Believing that it would be a mistake to allow the rebels to 
occupy it before they had made reparation, Miles told Ibrahim that if he did 
not evacuate it, it would be shelled. The warning was disregarded, so Philomel 
shelled the fort. Ibrahim capitulated and promised to pay compensation to 
the banians3 Ross arrived at Muscat on 26 March with H.M.S. Rifleman and 
the gunboat Hugh Rose, having been ordered there as soon as news of Ibra¬ 
him's rebellion reached the Government of India. Masna'ah was still held by 
Ibrahim, who had reoccupied the fort after Miles's departure. Ross sailed for 
Masna'ah with the full squadron, and on his arrival there on 27 March he 
shelled and destroyed the fort, and again warned Ibrahim that he would be 
held responsible for the losses suffered by the banians in the looting of the suq 3 
Turki's efforts to subdue Ibrahim ibn Qais and the Yal Sa'^ad in the next few 
months were fruitless. In mid-May the Yal Sa'ad attacked Suwaiq, and they 
were only driven off when Miles went up there in H.M.S. Magpie in the first 
week of June and threatened to shell them. Neither they nor Ibrahim made 
any attempt to fulfil their undertakings to compensate the banians, so in late 
July Ross proceeded to Masna^ah with Philomel and Magpie, the Residency 
steamer May Frere, and Turki's corvette Rahmani, with 350 fighting men on 
board. The fort was found to be partly rebuilt, and the Yal Sa'ad refused to 
surrender it. A few shots fired over their heads changed their attitude, and 
they agreed to pay compensation and to return to their allegiance to Turki, on 
condition that he stood bond for them for compensating the banians 3 
The unfortunate cumulative effect of these interventions was to lead Turki 
to believe that he would be extricated from all his difficulties by British arms. 
Ross had been empowered in January 1874, at the time of Salih ibn 'Ali’s 
attack on Matrah, to lend Turki active assistance, if he should request it, ‘so 
far as guns of ships-of-war would reach'. There was a danger, as Miles 
pointed out in October 1874, that Turki might construe this specific direction 
to help him keep control of Muscat and Matrah as a general obligation to 
uphold his authority in 'Oman.^ Northbrook was so alarmed by this possibility 
that he asked Ross at the close of the year to state the exact extent to which 
he had committed the Government of India to Turki's support as a result 

^ Same series, vol. 17, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 74 of 17 Apr. 1874, Pol. Res. to For. 
Secy., Govt, of India, 14 Mar. 1874 (Tel.). 

^ Same series and volume, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 17 Apr. 1874 (No. 74 
For. Dept., Pol.). 

3 [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 18, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of 
State, 28 July and 25 Aug. 1874 (Nos. 137 and 155 For. Dept., Pol.), enclosing (with latter) 
Pol. Res. to For. Secy., Govt, of India, 30 July 1874 (No. 879-180). 

^ Same series, vol. 19, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.), 224 of 18 Dec. 1874, Miles to Ross, 
16 Oct. 1874 (No. 449-181), 
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of the instruction of the previous January. Ross, though certain that no 
promise of unlimited support had been given Turki, was unsure of the precise 
terms of the assurance conveyed to Turki in that month, and he passed the 
Viceroy's inquiry to Miles. The Political Agent could not remember whether 
it was he or Ross who had first communicated the assurance, but he was 
confident of two things: one, that no written guarantee had been given, 
and, two, that *a distinct promise of general and unconditional support was 
certainly not given ... to Syud Toorkee'.^ Whether Turki understood this, 
however, was another matter. 

The Sultan had been so depressed by Salih ibn 'All's attack on Matrah 
and Ibrahim ibn Qais's rebellion that he told Miles in March 1874 
wanted to abdicate and retire to Gwadur. Ill health, financial difficulties, and 
the continued insubordination of the tribes, he said, were making it impossible 
for him to continue ruling. Miles advised him not to take such a fateful step 
precipitately, and suggested that he employ a competent wazir to relieve him 
of some of the burdens of government. A month later Turki informed him 
that he had taken his advice to heart and that he had decided to recall his 
brother, 'Abdul 'Aziz. This was not exactly what Miles had had in mind. 
'Abdul 'Aziz was living under surveillance at Karachi, where he had been 
taken after trying to install himself at Gwadur. Turki did not trust him, and 
it was only his own desperate situation which led him now to propose bringing 
him back to Muscat. When Ross heard what Turki was going to do he went 
to Muscat to ask him if he really meant to carry it through. Turki said that 
he did, but he would feel easier in his mind, he added, if the Government of 
India would give a guarantee of 'Abdul 'Aziz's good behaviour after his 
return. Ross told him that this was out of the question, but he was prepared, 
he said, to mediate between them. Though Ross was as much opposed as 
Miles to 'Abdul 'Aziz's return, he had been so appalled by the state of affairs 
which he had found at Muscat that he felt that matters could hardly be made 
worse by 'Abdul 'Aziz's presence and might even be improved. The Govern¬ 
ment of India were willing to release 'Abdul 'Aziz from surveillance, and at 
the beginning of May Ross went to Karachi, where he obtained 'Abdul 'Aziz's 
signature to a document drawn up by Turki which set out the conditions for 
his return. These included a pledge of loyalty to Turki, an undertaking not 
to intrigue against him or try to usurp the throne, and a promise to uphold 
the Sultanate's treaty obligations to the British Government and not to act 
against their advice. In the second week of May Ross returned to Muscat 
with 'Abdul 'Aziz, who was given a cordial welcome by Turki. The following 
July he commanded the Muscat detachment which accompanied Ross to 
Masna'ah to settle accounts with the Yal Sa'ad.^ 

^ [I-O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. 19, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 224 of 
18 Dec. 1874, Aitchison to Ross, 12 Dec. 1874 (^o* ^749 P For. Dept.); and [I.O.] Pol. and 
Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. 2, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 43 of 19 Feb. 1875, 
Miles to Ross, 16 Jan. 1875 (No. 31-15). 

^ [ 1 . 0 .] Narrative of Muscat Affairs^ ^^ 73 - 74 , PP- 58-62. 
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One of the root causes of Turki’s difficulties was that, after Salih ibn "Ali’s 
attack on Matrah with a combined force of Hinawi tribes, he had turned his 
back on the Ghafiri tribes which had brought him to power, like the Bani 
Bu 'Ali, the Janabah, and the Bani Riyam, and tried to curry favour with the 
Hinawis with the object of averting further attacks by them. The only result 
had been to lose him his former supporters without gaining him any new ones. 
He had compounded his error by distributing money and favours only to 
those chieftains whom he feared, and ignoring those who were well disposed 
to him. Throughout the summer and autumn of 1874 the Hinawis and 
Ghafiris in central "Oman and the Sharqiyah were at each other’s throats. 
There was fighting at Nizwa, Izki, and Birkat al-Mauz, the principal town 
of the Bani Riyam of the Jabal Akhdhar. Turki journeyed into the interior 
in August to see if he could bring the fighting to a halt, and he managed 
to effect a temporary truce among the contestants. In doing so, how¬ 
ever, he offended the Bani Riyam by imposing unpalatable conditions upon 
them for the restoration of Birkat al-Mauz, which had been captured 
by the Hinawis before his arrival. He then proceeded to earn the Bani 
Riyam’s contempt by failing to insist upon the fulfilment of these con¬ 
ditions.^ Fighting spread across the Samail Gap in the autumn, and it 
continued through the winter. Turki again demonstrated his ineptitude by 
failing to check the principal offenders, the Hinawi Bani Ruwaihah, at the 
outset. In contrast, his sworn enemies, the mutamah, lost no time in 
exploiting and exacerbating the feuds and outrages for their own fanatical 
purposes.^ 

Turki’s position by the new year was worse than ever. "... The feebleness 
and incertitude of his Government have never been more apparent,’ Miles 
reported gloomily in February 1875.3 In large measure this was due to Turki’s 
preference for entrusting the affairs of state to favourites and sycophants 
rather than to sound and capable men. His current favourite was a creature 
of obscure and dubious origins called Mesh, whom both Miles and "Abdul 
"Aziz detested. "Three years ago’, Miles wrote to Ross disgustedly, "the man 
was selling sugar-cane in the streets, and though his present pay from Toorkee 
was only I15 a month, he had managed to amass a sum of over $40,000. 
The only hope that Miles could see was for "Abdul "Aziz to be associated with 
Turki in the government of the country. Ross did not approve of the idea, and 
neither did the Viceroy. ". . . The Political Agent at Muscat will do well to 
avoid interference in the dynastic and internal affairs of Oman,’ Northbrook 


^ [I.O.] Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. 19, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 189 of 
23 Oct. 1874, Pol. Agent, Muscat, to Pol. Res., 5 and 20 Aug. and 10 Sept. 1874 (Nos. 348- 
i 43 > 363-146 and 390-159). 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 3, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 
100 of 13 May 1875, Miles to Ross, 6 Feb. 1875 (No. 62-32). 

3 Same series, volume, and collection, Miles to Ross, 20 Feb. 1875 (No. 97-15). 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 5, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 
176 of 13 Sept. 1875, Miles to Ross, 8 July 1875 (N®- 284-106). 
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told the Resident in April 1875 after Miles’s suggestion had been referred 
to him.^ 

In the last week of May 1875 Turki informed Miles that he was again 
thinking of abdicating and going to live at Karachi, leaving the government 
to his brother. He could no longer stand the strain of ruling, he said, or the 
insolence of the tribes. What he meant, though he would not admit it, was 
that his policy of conciliating his foes was rebounding upon his head. Some 
months earlier he had dismissed the garrison in the Muscat forts, mostly 
Wahibah tribesmen, and replaced them with Bani Bu Hasan tribesmen. Many 
of the Wahibah lingered on at Muscat, where they were a potential, and 
sometimes an actual, source of trouble. They became particularly unruly early 
in May, when scores of Bani Bu Hasan arrived from Ja'alan to demand a share 
of the Sultan’s bounty. Turki called a plague upon both tribes, whereupon 
they threatened to plunder the capital. Turki was so frightened of them that 
on the night of 13 May he slipped out of the palace and took refuge on a 
merchant ship anchored in Muscat Cove. A settlement of sorts was afterwards 
patched up with the malcontents, but the Wahibah were dissatisfied with it, 
and they left Muscat towards the close of the month, vowing that they would 
return with the rest of their tribe. ^ 

They did so in July, 500 of them descending upon Muscat en masse^ saying 
that they had come to depose Turki and set up 'Abdul 'Aziz in his place. 
Turki was so terrified that he hastened to meet their demands. ‘He is quite 
helpless and unable to control events,’ Miles telegraphed to Ross on 13 July. 
Ross caught the mail steamer when it called at Bushire on 16 July and he 
reached Muscat on the 20th. He had notified Simla of what was happening 
at Muscat and had been told in reply not to interfere. He and Miles, the 
Viceroy felt, had done all that could be done to dissuade Turki from abdi¬ 
cating. If he was still resolved to do so, and to allow 'Abdul Aziz to succeed, 
he should be allowed to have his way .3 When Ross saw Turki at Muscat he 
quickly came to the conclusion that the Sultan was no longer capable of ruling 
with judgement and deliberation. ‘His Highness seemed extremely depressed 
and despondent and avowed that he was physically incapacitated from taking 
any part in active measures and had lost control over events,’ the Resident 
reported to India. ‘On enquiry whether His Highness considered there was 
any danger of disturbances or disorders at Muscat at present, he replied— 
no, for the simple reason that all their demands had been conceded.Despite 
his gloom, however, Turki was less disposed to abdicate than he had been 


^ [I.O.] Pol, and Sec, Letters and Enclos, from India, vol. 3, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 
100 of 13 May 1875, Miles to Ross, 20Feb. 1875 (No. 97-15), Ross to Miles, 6 Mar. 1875 
(No. 277-125), and Henvey to Ross, 30 Apr. 1875 (No. 1200 p For. Dept.). 

^ Same series, vol. 5, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 176 of 13 Sept. 1875, Miles to Ross, 
14 and 28 May 1875 (Nos. 204-82 and 230-85). 

3 Same series, volume, and collection, For. Secy., Simla, to Pol.- Res., 16 July 1875 (No. 
2043 p Tel.). See also, Pol. Res. to For. Secy., Simla, 13 July 1875 (Tel.), in same collection. 
^ Sarne collection, Ross to AitchisoUj 24 July 1875 (No. 768-193)., 
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seven 'weeks earlier. Ross made no attempt to influence his decision one way 
or the other, and after advising Miles to do the same he left for Bushire. Ten 
days after his departure a new crisis erupted, brought on by a quarrel between 
Turki and "Abdul "Aziz. Claiming that Turki, a fortnight earlier, had made 
him responsible for the superintendence of the Muscat garrison, "Abdul "Aziz 
demanded the dismissal of the commandants of Fort Mirani and Fort Jalali 
on the grounds of incompetence and embezzlement, and their replacement 
by the shaikhs of the Bani Bu Hasan. Turki refused to sanction the order, 
whereupon "Abdul 'Aziz declared that he would have no more to do with him. 

Miles suspected that "Abdul 'Aziz was trying for personal reasons to win 
over both the Hinawi shaikhs in the town and the mutawiah, who were 
beginning to drift into the capital. ‘I believe that the reason for His Highness 
refusing to surrender the forts to the Bedouins^ he wrote to Ross, ‘was on 
account of the Commandant of Fort Merani, a Belooch named Rujub, who 
is universally believed in Oman to be the murderer of El Khaleelee, and whom 
the Metowwa party are very bitter against and have threatened to kill. His 
Highness Syud Toorkee consequently did not care about his falling into then- 
hands, and His Highness believed that his brother had been instigated by the 
Bedouins to demand Rujub*s dismissal simply to get him into their power. 
On 13 August Turki told Miles that he was giving up the government for a 
time and was going to Gwadur, leaving "Abdul "Aziz in charge of Muscat. 
Would Miles help him to reach an accommodation with his brother ? Miles 
saw "Abdul "Aziz and found him all too ready to take over the government. 

. He raised points of objection as regards the scarcity of funds in hand 
for carrying on the Government, and as to what course he should pursue 
should the people insist on his accepting the Imamate.’ He also wanted 
immediate possession of Mirani and Jalali. As if to lend unpleasant point to 
his demands, all the tribesmen in Muscat, several hundred of them, assembled 
on the 15th and threatened to plunder the capital if the forts were not delivered 
up to 'Abdul "Aziz. Turki gave in, sending orders to the forts' commanders 
to surrender them, while he himself retired to the corvette Rahmani. That 
evening he asked Miles if he could have passage to Gwadur on H.M.S. Rifle¬ 
man, then lying in harbour. Miles agreed, and on 21 August Turki sailed for 
Gwadur.2 

There were by this time 600-700 tribesmen in Muscat, and on i September 
Salih ibn "Ali of the Hirth arrived with 400-500 more. "Abdul "Aziz soon 
found himself as distracted by their presence as his brother had been. He 
appealed to Miles for an advance on the Zanzibar Subsidy, but Miles had no 
power to give it to him. Mutam'ah were flocking into Muscat in droves to 
swell the clamorous ranks of tribesmen and work upon their prejudices. Salih 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos.from India, vol, 6, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 196 
of 14 Oct. 1875, Miles to Ross, 19 Aug. 1875 (No. 346-126). 

^ Ibid., and same series, vol. 5, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 176 of 13 Sept. 1875, Pol. Res. 
to For. Secy., Simla, 17, 21, and 24 Aug. 1875 (Tels.). 
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ibn 'Ali had constituted himself 'Abdul 'Aziz’s chief adviser, but his real aim, 
it was said, was to set up the young son of 'Azzan ibn Qais as Imam, with 
himself as guardian and regent. 'Abdul 'Aziz had ambitions of his own in 
the same direction, and believed himself adroit enough to ride the tiger of 
Ibadi fanaticism. At the close of September Zaid ibn Khalifah of Abu Dhabi 
arrived with a large following to take the measure of the new regent of Muscat. 
He stayed more than three weeks and left with $M.T. 1,000 in his pocket 
from 'Abdul 'Aziz's slender purse, having cost the Muscat treasury $M.T. 
5,000 during his stay for the entertainment of himself and his followers. The 
only comfort that 'Abdul 'Aziz could draw from his visit was that it had 
apparently helped Salih ibn 'Ali make up his mind to leave Muscat and return 
home. The Hirth chief had quickly attracted the jealousy and dislike of the 
other would-be kingmakers in the capital, and in the first week of October 
he took his departure for the Sharqiyah, ostensibly to look after A 1 Bu Sa'id 
interests there. 

Despite the hectic succession of events since Turki's departure 'Abdul 
'Aziz did not appear to be greatly dismayed by his situation. He was only 
waiting the opportunity to make his bid for power, and he seemed to be 
counting largely upon the mutawi ah to help him. ‘The ascendancy of the 
Metowwa party continues to gain in Muscat', Miles reported, ‘and dances 
have been prohibited and public women have been forbidden to carry on 
their vocation. This measure is of course an unpopular one, but was probably 
a necessary concession to the religious party.’^ The Indian authorities cared 
little what 'Abdul 'Aziz did, ‘In the event of Syud Abdool Azeez declaring 
his independence’, they instructed Ross, ‘. . . Colonel Miles should be 
instructed to abstain from interference.’^ Miles himself was so tired of the 
goings-on at Muscat that he left the capital for Sauhar in mid-November, 
and from there journeyed to the Buraimi Oasis and back.^ 

Three months’ rest at Gwadur made Turki change his mind about abdi¬ 
cating permanently, especially as it seemed that there was less chance of his 
being allowed to do so gracefully than of his being forced to. Not only had 
'Abdul 'Aziz’s ambitions been fully exposed but another and older rival, 
Salim ibn Thuwaini, had entered the lists. Salim had left Karachi in the 
autumn of 1873, and in December of that year he made a surprise attack on 
Gwadur. He then made his way into Persian territory and finally to Qishm 
Island early in 1874. A sad and lonely figure now, he remained there, living 
on a small pension from Turki, until the end of September 1875, when Turki’s 
temporary retirement to Gwadur tempted him to try his fortune at Muscat. 

* [LO.] Pol, and Sec, Letters and Enclos, from India^ vol. 7, enclos to For. Letter (Pol.) 
38 of 18 Feb. 1876, Miles to Ross, i Oct. 1875 (No. 395-145). 

2 Same series, volume, and collection, Henvey to Ross, 26 Oct. 1875 (No. 2908 p). For the 
events of Sept, and Oct. at Muscat, see Miles to Ross, 2 and 16 Sept., i, 15, and 29 Oct. 
1875 (Nos. 359-I3L 381-136, 39 S-i 45 > 421-152, and 445-158). 

^ For his account of his journey, see *On the Route between Sohar and el-Bereymi in 
Oman’, Joum. As. Soc. Bengal^ xlvi (1877). 
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Miles, warned by 'Abdul 'Aziz that Salim might try to land at Sur, and from 
there make his way to Muscat, asked the commander of H.M.S. Daphne^ then 
at Muscat, to put to sea and intercept Salim. On 10 October Daphne came up 
with two haghlahs off the Batinah coast. Salim was in one of them, and he had 
40 armed men with him. He was brought to Muscat, where Miles accused 
him of trying to exploit the tense situation in 'Oman. Salim protested his 
innocence: he had only come to see about his pension, he said, since with 
Turki away in Gwadur it might not be paid. Miles sent him to India, where 
he was confined in the fortress at Hyderabad in Sind. There he lived, on 
a pension of $M.T. 100 a month from Turki, until he died of smallpox on 
7 December 1876.^ 

It was 'Abdul 'Aziz, however, who worried Turki most, and on 8 December 

1875 the Sultan left Gwadur for Muscat in a dhow with a small retinue. 
On 13 December 'Abdul 'Aziz set out from Muscat for the interior. That 
night Turki slipped quietly ashore at Matrah, and with the help of 200-300 
Ghafiri tribesmen and 50 Wahhabis, sent down by his wall at Sauhar, he 
quickly gained possession of the town. When he approached Muscat, however, 
the Bani Bu Hasan garrison refused to open the gates to him. On the 19th 
Turki’s men occupied the heights above Muscat, and made ready to attack the 
town. At Miles’s request, they delayed their attack until the banians had 
had time to remove their possessions to baghlahs lying in the harbour. On 
21 December the Muscat garrison surrendered to Turki, on the understanding 
that the garrisons in Forts Mirani and Jalali would be allowed to prove their 
loyalty to 'Abdul 'Aziz by holding out for ten days before surrendering. 
Both Miles and Ross thought that Turki had been extremely foolish to adopt 
the method he had of returning to Muscat and of terminating his brother’s 
regency. T concur with Colonel Miles in the opinion that His Highness Syud 
Toorkee has acted with unnecessary and impolitic hastiness,’ the Resident 
wrote to Aitchison. Tt is probable he has finally closed the door of any 
possible good understanding between himself and his brother, and that the 
latter will be driven to open rebellion.’^ Neither Aitchison nor Northbrook 
was particularly interested in the AI Bu Sa'id’s family squabbles, and Ross 
and Miles were again instructed to refrain from all interference in them unless 
British interests were directly involved.^ 

For a time it seemed as though Turki’s stay at Gwadur had injected some 
vigour into him. 'Abdul 'Aziz, who had installed himself in the fort at Samail, 
commanding the pass of that name, presumably with the idea of rallying the 

^ See [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from Indiay vol. 8, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to 
Secy, of State, iz Apr. 1876 (No. 89 For. Dept., Pol.), enclosing Miles to Ross, 15 Oct. 1875 
(No. 423-153); and vol. 13, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 19 Jan. 1877 (No. 6 
For. Dept., Pol.). 

2 Same series, vol. 7, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 38 of 18 Feb. 1876, Ross to Aitchison, 
34 Dec. 1875 (No. 1357-318). 

^ Same series, volume, and collection. For. Secy., Govt, of India, to-Pol. Res., ii Jan. 

1876 (Tel.). See also Miles to Ross, ii and 23 Dec. 1875 (Nos. 508-175 and 529-183), and 
16 Dec. 1875 (Tel.). 
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surrounding tribes to him, was forced to abandon his position by a determined 
effort on Turki's part. He retired into the Sharqiyah, where he found refuge 
with Salih ibn 'Ali at Qahil. In late February 1876 he wrote to Miles, saying 
that he was willing to retire to India on a pension, and asking whether Miles 
would agree to mediate to secure a settlement with Turki. Ross, to whom 
Miles passed the request with the remark that Turki also wanted him to 
mediate, decided that Aitchison’s instructions did not wholly debar the 
Political Agent from helping the brothers to reach an accommodation. He 
therefore telegraphed permission to Miles to use his good offices, ‘on [the] 
distinct understanding . . . that no guarantee is given or implied on part of 
Government'.^ Quriyat, on the coast about thirty miles south-east of Muscat, 
was fixed upon as a meeting-place, and Miles proceeded there in H.M.S. 
Nimble on 19 March. 'Abdul 'Aziz arrived the next day and told Miles that 
he had changed his mind about quitting 'Oman. If he did so, he said, and 
anything happened to Turki, his rivals in 'Oman would have an advantage 
over him in the contest for the succession. Miles thereupon abandoned the 
role of mediator, which was shortly afterwards assumed by Salih ibn 'Ali. 
Nothing came of the Hirth chiefs efforts, and 'Abdul 'Aziz continued to 
wander about 'Oman, a constant threat to Turki's rule.^ 

A much more formidable threat than that offered by 'Abdul 'Aziz began 
to develop in the interior in the latter half of 1876. After his return from 
Gwadur, Turki had tried to win back his former Ghafiri supporters, in par¬ 
ticular the Bani Bu 'Ali of Ja'alan, by turning against his Hinawi allies, the 
Wahibah and the Bani Bu Hasan, and he had imprisoned Hamad ibn Sa'id 
al-Jahafi, the tamimah of the Wahibah, in Fort Jalali. He released him in the 
summer of 1876, and Hamad made his way into central 'Oman where he set 
about organizing a confederacy of tribes against the Sultan. The disaffected 
Bani Bu Hasan rallied to him, and in September he came down upon the 
Batinah with 200 men and raided Sib, less than thirty miles from Muscat. 
Miles had had word of his coming and had sent H.M.S. Arab to Sib before 
Hamad al-Jahafi arrived, to take off the banians in the town and their posses¬ 
sions. Turki hastily set about collecting a force to send against the Wahibah 
chief, and he managed to muster about 700 men, a good number of them 
Duru' from beyond the mountains. With these he set out for Barqa at the 
end of September. Hamad al-Jahafi ignored him and fell upon Saham, where he 
robbed the banians of goods to the value of Rs 5,000. Turki, though camped 
only a few miles away, did nothing to stop him. 3 Miles sailed for Barqa in 

* [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 8, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 77 
of 31 Mar. 1876, Pol. Res. to Miles, 2 Mar. 1876 (Tel.). See also Miles to Ross, 24 Dec. 1875 
(No. 530-184), 7 and 21 Jan. and 18 Feb. 1875 (Nos. 12-1, 23^ and 58-18), and 2 Mar. 1875 
(Tel.), in same collection. 

2 Same series, vol. 9, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 135 of 3 July 1876, Miles to Ross, 
23 Mar. 1875 (No. 110-33), and to Prideaux, 28 Apr. 1876 (No. 166-58). 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. ii, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 
225 of 24 Nov. 1876, Miles to Prideaux, 3, 17, and 31 Aug., and 29 Sept. 1876 (Nos. 324-109, 
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H.M.S. Rifleman on 7 October. He found Turki to be without any idea what to 
do, and incapable, even if he had, of putting it into effect. Disgusted, Miles 
sailed for Sauhar, calling at the coastal towns en route to warn the banians of 
Hamad al-Jahafi’s proximity. Turki returned to Muscat at the end of the month, 
having bought off the insurgents with $M.T. 2,000. At the close of the 
year Hamad al-Jahafi was reported to be back in his own district, which led the 
Government of India to inform the India Office, over-sanguinely as it proved, 
of the ^termination' of his rebellion and the ‘restoration of peace in Oman'.^ 

Al-Jahafi's success, in fact, had stimulated other tribes dissatisfied with the 
regime at Muscat, in particular the Bani Bu Hasan, the Bani Ruwaihah, and 
the Hajariyin, to follow his example. During the winter of 1876-7 they began 
to coalesce into a loose confederacy, and the movement spread to the Shar- 
qiyah, where, in April 1877, Salih ibn *Ali of the Hirth joined it and assumed 
its leadership. Egged on by the mutavnah, who railed against the laxity of 
morals in Muscat and the irreligiousness of the Sultan, especially in abolishing 
the slave trade at the bidding of foreigners and Christians, the tribes raised 
the standard of revolt at the beginning of June. On 9 June the officiating 
Political Agent, P. J. C, Robertson, received a letter from Salih ibn 'Ali 
informing him that he was leading a coalition of tribes—Plirth, Habus, 
Hajariyin, 'Awamir, Wahibah, Bani Ruwaihah, and Bani Bu Hasan—in an 
attack upon Muscat, and advising him to look to the safety of British subjects 
in the capital. Robertson was entirely new to his post, and not familiar enough 
with the tribal structure of 'Oman to gauge the weight of the confederacy 
which had been formed against the Sultan; but fortunately for him Miles 
had not yet left, and Robertson was able to draw upon his experience and 
advice in the crisis that followed. It soon became apparent that the rebellion 
had been carefully organized and planned, for, as Turki himself told Robert¬ 
son, all the tribes upon whom he could normally count for support had been 
prevented, by the deliberate fomenting of local dissensions, from leaving their 
tribal districts to come to the defence of the capital. Robertson himself had 
no warship at his disposal, for H.M.S. Teazer had left on 8 June to cruise 
off Ras al-Hadd in search of slavers. 

On 14 June Salih ibn 'Ali's forces appeared before Matrah, which was 
undefended. Only hours before their arrival Robertson and Miles had gone 
around to Matrah and warned the banians to remove themselves and their 
valuables to vessels in the harbour. The khojahs chose to remain, believing 
themselves to be safe in their fort.^ 'Abdul 'Aziz was said to be with Salih 

347-118, 360-123, and 396-139), and Officiating Pol. Res. to For. Secy., Simla, lo Oct. 1876 
(Tel.). 

^ Same series, vol. 12, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 16 Feb. 1877 (No. 29 For. 
Dept,, Pol.), enclosing Miles to Prideaux, 22 Dec. 1876 (No. 496-171). See also, enclos. to 
For. Letter (Pol.) i of 12 Jan. 1877, Miles to Prideaux, 13 and 30 Oct. and 10 Nov. 1876 
(Nos. 412-143, 442-152, and 461-159), in same volume, 

^ A close-knit community, the khojahs, or Indian Ismaffiis, had their own walled enclosure 
at Matrah, set apart from the quarter inhabited by the Hindu banians, whom they greatly 
outnumbered, both here and at Zanzibar. 
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ibn "AH, but he must have fallen out with him because nothing was seen of 
him during the next few days. Saiyid Ibrahim ibn Qais had also responded 
to Salih's overtures, and he arrived at Matrah on 17 June. On the 15th, to 
Robertson's relief, Teazer arrived back at Muscat, having suffered a mishap 
which had necessitated her return. Turki had already made a formal applica¬ 
tion to Robertson for an advance on the Zanzibar Subsidy, and on Teazer'^ 
return he asked for armed assistance against the rebels, who had invested 
Muscat on the landward side, cutting it off from the wells outside the walls. 
Robertson refused the request for an advance on the subsidy, saying that he 
could not make it on his own authority, but he agreed, if Muscat were 
‘seriously threatened', to give Turki armed assistance ‘as far as the guns of 
H.M.S. “Teazer" couldreach'.^ There were barely 200 fighting men in Muscat 
to defend it, while the rebels had anything from 1,000 to 1,500. Even with 
Teazer'^ help it was problematical whether the insurgents could be held off, 
so Robertson ordered the banians to retire to their vessels in the harbour. 

At sunset on 17 June the main body of the rebel forces began gathering 
in the valley behind Muscat in readiness for the assault upon the capital's 
walls. Before darkness fell. Captain Wodehouse of Teazer, at Turki's request, 
fired a few shells over the town into the higher reaches of the valley. They 
had the required effect, and the night passed without any attack being made 
upon the walls. The following day, again at Turki's request, Teazer went 
round to Matrah to fire upon rebel tribesmen on the heights above Muscat, 
who were sniping at the garrison. Robertson took advantage of the action to 
remove the khojahs from their fort to dhows in the harbour: the rebels were 
systematically and brutally plundering Matrah, and they might well, he 
thought, have taken their revenge upon the banians for Teazer'^ bombard¬ 
ments. On his return to Muscat at sunset Wodehouse again lobbed some 
shells into the valley behind the town, which had the same deterrent effect 
as on the previous evening. By now the tribesmen were growing restive; most 
of them had been enticed into joining the rebellion by Salih ibn "Ali, by 
promises of plunder, and they had been assured that they would meet with 
no resistance in their assault upon the capital. Now, they complained, they had 
had too little of the one and too much of the other, and they were beginning 
to think of going home. One of the shaikhs of the "Awamir came to see Turki 
on the 19th and said that Salih ibn "Ali was willing to discuss terms. Turki 
refused to hold any communication with the rebel leader until he had with¬ 
drawn his men to a point several miles on the other side of Matrah, The 
tribesmen withdrew during the night, and the next morning Teazer took 
Turki's wazir round to Matrah to meet Salih ibn 'AH at Bait al-Falaj, a 
mile or so away. The Hirth chief demanded $M.T. 20,000 and the continua¬ 
tion to him and Ibrahim ibn Qais of their usual allowances as the price of his 
submission. Robertson, when Turki consulted him, ridiculed the demands and 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec, Letters andEnclos. from the Persian Gulf^ voL 3, Robertson to Prideaux, 
21 June 1877 (No. 258), enclosed in Prideaux to Salisbury, 5 July 1877. 
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advised the Sultan not to concede them, especially as the coalition was 
disintegrating and Turki's own supporters were beginning to arrive at Muscat. 
On 21 June Turki informed Salih ibn 'Ali that he would pay him nothing, 
and that he could stay or go as he pleased. The rebellion ended there and then. 
Disappointed and disheartened, the tribesmen set off for their own districts, 
while Salih ibn 'Ali returned disconsolately to the Sharqiyah, his reputation 
severely damaged.^ 

For the remainder of the period under review Turki's reign was relatively 
untroubled. The collapse of the uprising inaugurated several years of com¬ 
parative calm in the life of 'Oman, and the ignominious manner of its ending 
administered, as Robertson remarked at the time, ‘undoubtedly the greatest 
blow which the Metewwas have sustained since Azzan’s death’. Yet Turki 
himself never felt secure on his throne, and early in 1880 rumours were again 
current that he was thinking of abdicating. It was even said that he was 
prepared to allow his brother Barghash at Zanzibar to reunite the Sultanate 
on condition that he, Turki, was given a substantial pension, John Kirk, the 
Political Agent at Zanzibar, reported in March 1880: ‘Everyone I have lately 
met, who has visited Oman—and I have seen and conversed with many—is 
of opinion that Syud Turki would not remain a day Sultan but for the active 
support rendered him by us, and the money given him from the Indian 
treasury, with which he is enabled to bribe the tribes. His mind is said to be 
gone, and the power of will he formerly possessed to be hopelessly weakened.’^ 
Ross, though he substantially shared Kirk’s estimate of Turki’s character, 
was less harsh in his judgement of him. 

Something . . . must also be allowed for the recognition by the Arabs of the con¬ 
ciliatory policy and openhandedness of the Sultan [he observed]. It is quite possible 
the reign of a more ambitious and energetic Sultan might have terminated more 
speedily. It may also be remembered, to Syud Turki’s credit, that he has had the 
sagacity to show unswerving fidelity to the British Government, and in the matter 
of the slave trade he conceded to British policy to the sacrifice of a certain amount of 
prestige among the Arabs. I have ventured to make these remarks to show that an 
unqualified condemnation of Syud Turki’s rule would be scarcely generous, and 
that he has certain claims on the sympathy and support of the Government. But it is 
the fact, as Dr. Kirk supposes, that His Highness himself takes habitually a despond¬ 
ing view of his position, and occasionally avows his inability to cope with its diffi¬ 
culties. This is much owing to growing physical infirmity added to the strain of 
constant harrassing annoyance and anxiety.^ 

* * # 

In the late summer of 1878 the sons of Sa'ud ibn Faisal, taking advantage 
of the Porte’s preoccupation with events in Europe, raised a rebellion among 

^ Ibid. 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 25, enclos. to'For. Letter (Sec.) 
123 of 8 June 1880, Kirk to Lyall, 8 Mar. 1880. 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Ross to Lyall, 30 Apr. 1880 (No. 92). 
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the tribes of Hasa. By the end of August the Turkish garrisons in Hufuf and 
Qatif were under siege, and the Bedouin, mainly Bani Hajir, 'Ajman, 'Amair, 
and Murrah, were plundering the countryside between Qatif and 'Uqair. 
The uprising, like that of 1874, left a trail of plunder and bloodshed, the scent 
of which attracted bands of marauders, and, again as in 1874, the disturbances 
rapidly spread from the land to the sea. A party of Bani Hajir boarded a dhow 
from Ras al-Khaima at Dauhah in August, forced the crew to touch at a spot 
further up the Qatar coast to pick up more of their tribe, and then set off 
on a plundering raid towards the Persian coast. They robbed a number of 
Persian vessels off Shaikh Shu'aib Island, and another vessel of unknown 
nationality, murdering the nakhuda^ and afterwards returned to Qatar with 
their loot. Further piracies were committed in the same month off Qatar and 
in the waters between Bahrain and Hasa. H.M.S. Vulture sailed from Bushire 
in the second week of September, at Ross’s request, to investigate the outrages. 
Her commander found that the disorders were far more widespread than had 
at first been supposed. The chief resort of the pirates was Dhahran, a few 
miles to the north of Qatif, but Dauhah and Zubara were also involved. The 
chief of the Na'im at Zubara had not only given shelter to pirates, but he had 
also sent his son with two dhows to cruise in search of prey. They had taken 
a Qatar vessel, plundered it, and killed three of its crew, while the shaikh 
watched from the shore. Shortly afterwards he and his son were given 
hospitality by the Shaikh of Bahrain, who thus implicated himself in the 
piracy. In fact, however, Tsa ibn 'Ali had already become involved in the 
disturbances at sea. Bahrain vessels had been pursuing pirates into Hasa 
waters and, in one instance, they had fired upon a dhow from Abu Dhabi, 
wounding one of the crew. 

It seemed to Ross that the only case in which he could take action and 
exact retribution for the piracies was in that of Bahrain. *. . . I consider 
responsibility attaches to the districts of Bidaa or Guttur and Katif, and to 
the port of Zubara on the mainland opposite Bahrein, in connection with the 
recent piracies,’ he explained to the Government of India. ‘Guttur and Katif 
are under the Turkish Government of Busrah. There is no reason to believe 
that the local Governor or authorities in either district connived at the actual 
misdeeds of the Bedouins at sea, but they have shown want of precaution 
and vigilance, and have permitted lawless bands to collect and find asylum 
in the said districts.’^ There was little hope, Ross believed, that the Turks 
would do anything. They were unable to protect Basra itself from Bedouin 
raids, while in Hasa their garrisons were hard put to hold out against the 
rebels. Nevertheless, Ross thought that he should inform them of the piracies, 
and he did so through the Consul-General at Baghdad. He dealt with Bahrain 
himself, by having Shaikh Tsa ibn 'AH fine the crews of the vessels involved 
in the fighting at sea and pay compensation to Abu. Dhabi. He could not do 

^ [I.O.] PoL and Sec, Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol, 21, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 

6 of 17 Jan. 1879, Ross to Lyall, i Oct. 1878 (No. 215). 
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the same with Jasim al-Thani, who was now in complete control of Dauhah, 
his father having died earlier in the year. Jasim would have to be brought to 
account through the vali of Basra for failing to apprehend any of the pirates 
and for allowing his territory to be used as a base for piratical raids. Zubara 
was a more difficult question. Turkish authority had never been asserted there, 
but at the same time the Government of India had rejected the Shaikh of 
Bahrain’s claims to it. ‘Under the circumstances/ Ross advised the Viceroy, 
‘if any direct action is sanctioned by His Excellency in Council against Zubara, 
it may be necessary and expedient that it should be taken with the acquies¬ 
cence of the Turkish Government.’^ 

Vulture returned to the Arabian coast in the first week of October, as soon 
as her commander, Captain J, E. Pringle, had reported to Ross the results of 
his inquiries at Bahrain and Zubara the previous month. A new wave of 
piracies had broken out in the waters off Qatif, and Ross felt that he could not 
wait for replies from the Turks or orders from Simla before acting. Vulture 
reached Bahrain on 6 October, and Shaikh Tsa immediately offered to co¬ 
operate against the pirates. When Pringle sailed the next day for Qatif, he 
had in tow a Bahrain dhow with fifty armed men on board. He raised Ras 
Tanura that afternoon and saw that the blockhouse on the headland was still 
flying the Turkish flag. Anchoring off it, he found it to be manned by a 
corporal and four soldiers. The corporal told him that his communication 
with Qatif had been cut for thirty-two days. Pringle gave the detachment 
water, biscuit, and tobacco, and taking the corporal on board he dropped 
down Qatif Bay to a point about six miles below Qatif Creek. At midnight 
he armed and manned Vulturd% boats and took them up the creek to the main 
fort. The Turkish governor was highly relieved to see him as the fort was 
almost completely invested by Arab insurgents. Pringle delivered a message 
from Ross, offering to co-operate in suppressing piracy in the waters off Qatif. 
The offer was accepted without hesitation, and the governor asked Pringle if 
he would proceed against the dhows of the 'Amair tribe. 

On the night of the loth word was received that the 'Amair fleet was 
anchored in the north-west corner of Qatif Bay. Pringle moved Vulture up 
to Ras Tanura during the night to block the northern passage, and the next 
morning he anchored about three miles above the point. That afternoon he 
took the whaler and two cutters and set out for the 'Amair fleet, which was 
lying close inshore. About 200 men were lining the beach and others were 
streaming ashore from the dhows. At 800 yards Pringle opened fire with the 
7-pounder and the rockets. The fire was returned, so Pringle loaded with 
shrapnel, which swiftly silenced the Arabs’ fire. Pringle took the dhows in 
tow, or made sail on them, and brought them, fifteen in all, up Qatif Creek, 
where he made them over to the Turkish governor. On the 15th he left for 
Dammam, where the chief of Saihat was to join him with five dhows and 

^ Ibid. See also, Ross to Lyall, 7 Sept. 1878 (No. 191), 20 and 24 Sept. 1878 (Tels;), 2 Oct. 
1878 (Nos. 216 and 2x7), 7 Oct. 1878 (Tel.), and 3 Nov. 1878 (No. 244), in same collection. 
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150 men to attack the Bani Hajir. A message arrived for Pringle from the 
chief before he reached Dammam to say that the town was hemmed in and 
he could not leave. Pringle took the boats into Dammam, and later searched 
the coast to the southward, where he found three dhows and four smaller 
vessels aground about four miles below Dammam. Two of the dhows had 
been stolen from Bahrain. He took them in tow and destroyed the others, 
after learning that they belonged to the Bani Hajir. ^ 

Ross had meanwhile received the Government of India’s reply to his 
inquiry about the steps he should take with respect to Zubara. He was told 
to place the proofs of Zubara’s complicity in piracy before the vali of Basra, 
to ask him to punish those responsible, and to offer him naval assistance to 
do so. If the vali refused to act, Ross was to consider what other course of 
action might be taken, and to report his findings for the decision of the 
Government of India. He was not, however, to regard himself as in any way 
debarred from acting to prevent the spread of piracy. 'Should any further 
outrages take place by sea’, he was told, 'you are authorized to punish the 
offenders at once, whatever may be their nationality.’^ The Government of 
India had to a large extent tied their own hands over Zubara by their decision 
in 1873-4 not to recognize the Shaikh of Bahrain’s claims to sovereignty over 
any part of the mainland. That decision had been confirmed in May 1875, 
after Ross had reported that Shaikh Tsa seemed disposed to assist the Nahm 
of Zubara with money and supplies. ‘He [Tsa] should now be made clearly to 
understand’, Aitchison wrote to Ross, 'that if he persists in a course opposed 
to the advice of the Government of India, and is thereby involved in complica¬ 
tions on the mainland, the consequences will be upon himself, and that the 
British Government will hold themselves free to take such measures with 
respect to him as they may think necessary.The decision was acquiesced 
in by the India Office, although it thought it a trifle unfair. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Owen T. Burne, who had succeeded Kaye on his retirement in 1874 
as Secretary in the Political and Secret Department, remarked of it: 'The 
orders appear to bear rather hardly on the Sheikh of Bahrein whose claim 
over the mainland is a perfectly legitimate one. But the orders have been 
definitely issued by the Govt, of India; present events go far to justify them, 
and it may therefore not be the wish of the Secretary of State to over-rule 
them.’^ Salisbury did not overrule them, and they remained the declared 
policy of the British Government towards the Zubara question thereafter.^ 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos.from India^ vol. 21, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 6 of 
17 Jan. 1879, Pringle to Capt. E. Tracey (Senior Naval Officer, Bombay), 13 and 21 Oct. 1878. 

^ Same series, volume, and collection. For. Secy., Simla, to Pol. Res., 5 Oct. 1878 (Tel. 
No. 2170 p). See also telegram of 12 Oct. 1878 (No. 2249 p) in same collection. 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. 3, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 
98 of 13 May 1875, Aitchison to Ross, ro May 1875 (No. 1342 p). See also, Ross to Aitchison, 

3 Apr. 1875 (No. 406-106), in same collection. 

* [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp., vol. 4, Minute by Burrie, 8 June 1875. 

5 Nevertheless, Bahrain’s claim to Zubara has been maintained by successive A 1 Khalifah 
rulers down to the present day. 
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Ross left Bushire for Basra on the mail steamer on 22 October, accompanied 
by H.M.S. Vulture, He saw the vali^ 'Abdullah Pasha, on 24 October and 
again on the 26th, and derived little satisfaction from either meeting. 'Abdul¬ 
lah Pasha said that he would have to establish for himself the accuracy of the 
reports which Vulture's commander had submitted to him before he could 
act upon them. He went on to declare, conveniently ignoring the fact that 
Pringle had, even if inadvertently, raised the blockade of Qatif and saved the 
garrison there by his swift and spirited action against the 'Amair, that he 
had no need of British naval assistance to restore order in Hasa or to coerce 
Zubara or any other place: the corvette Bursa had already left for Qatif with 
800 regular infantry, and, as Ross himself had seen, the transport Nejd had 
just sailed with another 400 men. It was all too evident to Ross that 'Abdul¬ 
lah Pasha, who was something of a religious fanatic and rabidly anti-British, 
suspected him of having an ulterior purpose in mind in proposing the sup¬ 
pression of piracy in Hasa waters. 'Abdullah Pasha, however, was not without 
schemes of his own in this respect. ‘It seems to me,’ Ross reported on leaving 
Basra, ‘that whilst the present object of the British Government is the re¬ 
pression and punishment of piracy, the Turkish Governor, naturally regard¬ 
ing the maritime disorders as of secondary importance, proposes to turn the 
communications made to him on the subject to account, and to extend direct 
Turkish rule to Zubara and other places along the coast of Nejd and Guttur 
which have hitherto remained quasi-independent.’^ A few days after Ross had 
left, 'Abdullah Pasha told the British vice-consul at Basra that although he 
was anxious to suppress piracy off the coast of Hasa, he must first deal with 
the insurrection there. As the piracies seemed to him to have grown directly 
out of the insurrection, its suppression should also put an end to the piracies. 
He intended to go himself to Hasa in two months’ time and to place garrisons 
in all the towns along the coast. When the vice-consul asked how far south 
he intended to extend these garrisons, the vali said he did not know; he would 
have to visit Hasa first. He would, however, leave permanent garrisons at Qatif 
and Hufuf of 500 gendarmerie and 1,000 regular infantry respectively.^ 

A fortnight after Ross had returned to Bushire he learned that the punish¬ 
ment of Zubara was no longer an issue of any consequence. The town had 
been punished in a way which was far more severe than it deserved. On 
I November the commander of H.M.S. Arab^ which had taken over guard 
duty at Bahrain from Vulture^ received a report that 1,000 Bani Hajir, Murrah, 
and Manasir tribesmen were besieging Zubara. He crossed to the Qatar coast 
on 2 November, and the next day steamed down to Khaur Hasan, within 
sight of Zubara. He found everything there quiet. Four days after his return 
to Bahrain, Shaikh 'Isa asked him to go back to Zubara, where Nasir ibn 


* [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 21, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 
6 of 17 Jan. 1879, Ross to Lyall, ii Nov. 1878 (No. 251). See also Ross to Lyall, 4 Nov. 1878 
(No. 245), in same collection. 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, P. J. C. Robertson to Ross, 7 Nov. 1878. 
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Mubarak and Jasim al-Thani were said to have arrived. Arab's commander 
refused: his standing orders, he said, were to protect Bahrain and no more.i 
A few days later Nasir ibn Mubarak and Jasim al-Thani fell upon Zubara 
with 2,000 men and destroyed it. Bad weather prevented reports of what was 
happening at Zubara from getting through to Ross until 14 November. He 
sailed on the 15th in H.M.S. Teazer and reached Bahrain on the 17th. Shaikh 
"Isa came on board and begged Ross to go to the aid of Zubara's inhabitants. 
The Resident crossed to Zubara the next day, and found Jasim al-Thani 
encamped there with 2,000 men. ‘The townmf Zubara’, Ross later reported, 
‘. . . was entirely in ruins.’ Five hundred of the Na'im were besieged in a 
nearby fort, but Ross felt that he could not interfere in a fight that was none 
of his concern. He warned Jasim, however, and told him to pass the warning 
on to Nasir ibn Mubarak, that any attack on Bahrain by them would be 
repulsed by H.M.S. Teazer and Arab. From Zubara Ross sailed to Ras Tanura, 
where he found the Turkish gunboat Iskanderia anchored. He handed over 
to her commander a telegram from "Abdullah Pasha, which had been for¬ 
warded to Ross by the Turkish consul at Bushire, directing the qaim-maqam 
of Qatif to send Iskanderia to Zubara to restore tranquillity there and to 
caution Jasim al-Thani against attacking Bahrain. The Turkish gunboat 
visited Zubara in the last week of November with 250 troops on board. The 
Na"im were still under siege when she arrived, so her commander arranged 
a truce between them and Jasim al-Thani and Nasir ibn Mubarak. He also 
took a bond from the two chiefs not to attack Bahrain. Most of the Na"im 
agreed to accompany Jasim back to Dauhah, while the rest expressed a desire 
to go to Bahrain.2 

Although Ross deplored the destruction of Zubara, he felt that Bahrain 
might ultimately benefit from it, even if it meant accepting the extension of 
Turkish jurisdiction along the western coast of Qatar. ‘. . . The establishment 
of a regular Turkish post at Zobara or its vicinity by the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment’, he advised the Government of India, ‘would now be the best means of 
finally terminating the panics to which Bahrein has for years been periodically 
subject, caused by the proceedings of irresponsible Arab leaders such as Nasir 
bin Mobarik .’3 The mere presence of Turkish authority, however, as Ross 
admitted, was no guarantee against disturbances occurring at sea. Nor did the 
suppression of the revolt in Hasa, which was completed in December 1878, 
lead, as "Abdullah Pasha had asserted it would, to the disappearance of piracy 
in adjacent waters. On the contrary, it was followed by an even greater out¬ 
break of piracy. At the close of that month a shaikh of the "Ajman, Mansur 
ibn Munakhir, joined forces with a Bani Hajir shaikh, Zaid ibn Muhammad, 
seized a dhow from Bahrain, and with it attacked two vessels in the vicinity 


* [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos, from Indian vol. 21, enclos, to For. Letter (Pol.) 6 
of 17 Jan. 1879, Commander F. R. Dicken to Ross, 18 Nov. 1878. 

2 Same series, volume, and collection, Ross to Lyall, 26 Nov. and 17 Dec, 1878 (Nos. 258 
and 279). ^ Ross to Lyall, 26 Nov. 1878 (No. 258), above. 
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of Qatif, making off with property valued at Rs 20,000. During one of the 
attacks, ten vessels, carrying Turkish soldiers from 'Uqair to Qatif, were in 
sight, but they did nothing to stop the pirates, even when appeals were made 
to them to do so. 

Colonel J. P. Nixon, who had succeeded Herbert as Political Agent and 
Consul-General at Baghdad, was instructed by the Government of India in 
the second week of January 1879 to bring the matter to the attention of the 
Turkish authorities, and to ask them either to act against Zaid ibn Muhammad 
who, along with other pirates, was living unmolested at Dhahran, or to accept 
the alternative of the British Government’s taking action. Instead of carrying 
out these instructions Nixon asked the vali of Basra whether he thought that 
a British warship should be sent to check the disorders, and he telegraphed 
to Layard at Constantinople, proposing that British warships should be 
employed to keep order in Hasa waters. 'Abdullah Pasha replied to Nixon 
that he had ordered a Turkish corvette to cruise along the Hasa coast, and that 
he had given the mutassarif of Hasa stringent instructions to check piracies. 
Layard, after some delay, obtained from the Turkish Minister of Marine an 
assurance that one or both of the two warships at Basra, Bursa and Iskanderia, 
would proceed to the Hasa coast, and that the vali of Basra would be held 
responsible for the restoration and maintenance of order there. The per¬ 
formance hardly matched the promises. In mid-January a Turkish force 
from Qatif attacked a village called al-Husain, five miles from Dhahran, and 
destroyed it. None of the pirates was captured. As for the two warships, 
neither of them could be assigned to the Hasa coast because their engines had 
broken down.^ 

Zaid ibn Muhammad’s successes, coupled with the Turks’ incapacity, en¬ 
couraged more Bani Hajir to try their fortunes at piracy. One band captured 
and robbed two Bahrain vessels off Qatif, landed at al-Husain with their 
booty, and joined up with Zaid ibn Muhammad, who was still living at 
Dhahran. Together they put to sea in search of further prizes, and by early 
February they had completely cut communication between Qatif and Bahrain. 
Ross telegraphed to Calcutta on 14 February to say that if the piracies were 
not stopped they would assume formidable proportions. He suggested that the 
Turks be asked to coerce the Bani Hajir and to assent to any naval measures 
which British warships might find it necessary to take in Hasa waters.^ 

The Viceroy’s reply was telegraphed to Ross the next day. . Order 
Spartan to cruise in neighbourhood of Katif and Bahrein, and protect Bah¬ 
rein as required by Treaty. You are authorized to suppress piracy by sea, 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. 22, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 
55 of 22 May 1879, Ross to Lyall, 4 Jan. 1879 (No. 3) and 22 Jan. 1879 (Tel.); For. Secy., 
Calcutta, to Pol. Agent, Baghdad, 10 Jan. 1879 (Tel. No. 148 p); and Nixon to For. Secy. 
Calcutta, 12 Jan. 1879 (Tel.). See also [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp., vol. 30, Layard to 
Salisbury, 24 Jan. 1879 (No. 87). 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 22, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 
55 of 22 May 1879, Pol. Res. to For. Secy., Calcutta, 14 Feb. 1879 (Tel.). 
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and to punish maritime oflFenders whatever their nationality, but do not operate 
on mainland. Locate British officer temporarily at Bahrein if necessary.’^ 

Ross sent his assistant, Captain E. L. Durand, across to Bahrain on 
19 February, and five days later H.M.S. Spartan landed a detachment from 
the Marine Battalion, stationed at Jask, on the island. Before they arrived 
Bahrain itself had been raided by the Bani Hajir. Thirty of them, from 
Dhahran, landed at a village ten miles from Manamah on ii February, killed 
a man, and made off with some 250 sheep. Tsa ibn 'Ali was convinced that 
Nasir ibn Mubarak was behind the raid, and when Durand arrived he begged 
to be allowed to send his own dhows to attack the Bani Hajir at Dhahran and 
recover the vessels and other property which had been stolen. When Durand 
said that such permission could not be given, Tsa asked whether he could 
negotiate directly with the Turks for the recovery of Bahrain property. Again 
Durand refused his request, although he suspected that the shaikh had 
secretly been in touch with the Turks already. Ross, when Durand reported 
these facts to him, took a sympathetic view of the shaikh’s plight, believing 
his fears to be well founded, and he recommended again to the Government of 
Indiathat direct action should be taken against the Bani Hajir. The Government 
of India agreed and asked him to submit a plan of naval operations ‘on [the] sup¬ 
position that [the] British Government is free to take independent action’. Ross, 
in reply, recommended that a thorough search should be made of that part of 
the Hasa coast known to be infested by pirates, that the stolen Bahrain vessels 
should be recovered, and that a warship should be stationed continually in 
Bahrain waters. The Viceroy sanctioned the proposals on the condition that no 
operations took place on the mainland beyond the reach of the warships’ guns.^ 

Colonel Nixon at Baghdad thought that Ross’s concern for the safety of 
shipping in Hasa and Qatar waters, and the security of Bahrain, was excessive. 
Writing to Layard at the beginning of March to report the latest outbreak 
of piracies, which he described as ‘isolated cases’ caused by the revolt in Hasa 
and ‘not quite so outrageous as formerly’, Nixon stated his belief that neither 
the Resident’s nor the Shaikh of Bahrain’s alarm was justified. He himself had 
been urging the Turkish authorities to take action, and they had responded 
by attacking and destroying al-Husain, the nest of the pirates. Tsa ibn 'Ali’s 
professions of alarm, Nixon said, were ‘quite frivolous’. Not only was the 
shaikh protected from aggression by his treaty with the British Government, 
but he was obviously so far from fearing for the safety of Bahrain as to express 
a desire to take the offensive against the pirates and to attack them in Turkish 
territory. In Nixon’s view, Ross himself had shown no better respect for 
Turkish sovereignty by suggesting that the Turks should be asked to assent 
to any action wffiich might be necessary on the Hasa coast in the absence of 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos, from India, vol. 22, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 
55 of 22 May 1879, For. Secy., Calcutta, to Pol. Res., 15 Feb. 1879 (Tel. No.' 596 p). 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Pol. Res. to For. Secy.,-Calcutta, 15 Feb. (Tel.) 
and 27 Feb. 1879 (No. 92); and For. Secy., Calcutta, to Pol. Res., 18 Feb. 1879 (Tel. No. 
636 p). 
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their warships. ‘It is high time now’, Nixon told Layard, ‘to bring prominently 
to notice that the Turks having conquered years ago all the mainland in the 
interior from Koweit to Zobara, the coastline of petty tribes have fallen 
insensibly under Turkish dominion, and that really all the interests on the 
Nejd coast vest in Turkey. I have already expressed my views on this point, 

. . . but from the action of the officers at Bushire it seems that this has not 
yet been quite appreciated.’^ 

In reaching these conclusions, especially with regard to the Turks’ ability 
to suppress piracy along the Hasa coast, Nixon had ignored the reports which 
he had lately been receiving on the subject from his own vice-consul at Basra, 

P. J. C. Robertson. A fortnight earlier, for example, Robertson had informed 
him: ‘The Turkish action at A 1 Husain does not appear to have damaged or 
alarmed the pirates. The sufferers seem to have been innocent, and the object 
of the Turks, plunder and a display of energy. When Robertson had addressed « 
'Abdullah Pasha on the subject of the piracies and asked for punitive action 
to be taken, the vali had replied that he knew nothing of them. ‘. . . It is 
useless’, Robertson wrote to Nixon afterwards, ‘to look for any effective 
action from His Excellency, who really regards the piracies in Turkish waters 
as none of our business and express[es] himself freely in private regarding 
English interference. If it were otherwise, His Excellency could do little for 
he is in his dotage, and regarded with derision by Turks and Arabs alike.’^ 

Lytton, when he learned what Nixon had written to Layard, was highly 
annoyed. 

Colonel Nixon [he observed tartly] is not understood to be personally acquainted 
with the country which he describes, and the accuracy of the information which he 
has furnished to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople is open to question. 

In dealing with these outrages our difficulty has been that they have been committed 
either within Turkish territorial waters or in close proximity thereto—a point which 
Colonel Nixon does not seem to have fully appreciated. That officer further con¬ 
siders that the recent piracies in the Gulf have arisen out of quarrels of tribes on the 
mainland of Nejd and Bahrein. This view is not shared by Colonel Ross, the Resi¬ 
dent in the Persian Gulf, who has an intimate knowledge of these localities and who 
necessarily possesses far superior means of obtaining information regarding them. 
According to Colonel Ross no intertribal disputes were going on, and the outrages 
were committed, for the most part, by well known piratical gangs whose sole object 
was plunder. Moreover, . . . Mr. Robertson, the Political Assistant and Vice Consul 
at Busreh,. .. informed Colonel Nixon that no disturbances whatever existed in the 
interior, but that if order was not restored on the coast the disturbances might spread 
to the mainland.^ 

^ Same collection, Nixon to Layard, 4 Mar. 1879 (No. 27). For Nixon's earlier views on the 
subject, see below, pp. 796-7. 

2 Same collection, Robertson to Nixon, 17 Feb. 1879 (No. 48). 

3 Same collection, Robertson to Nixon, 22 Feb. 1879 (No. 66), enclosing 'Abdullah Pasha 

to Robertson, 25 Safar 1296/17 Feb. 1879. ' . 

[I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from Indtay vol. 22, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to 
Secy, of State, 22 May 1879 (No. 55 For. Dept., Pol.). 
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Lytton forwarded Nixon’s remarks to Ross for his comments, and the Resi¬ 
dent replied in May 1879 piracies were a product of unusual circum¬ 

stances, and that the Turks could normally be expected to prevent the 
commission of piracy off their coasts. 

There is nothing new requiring special explanation in the late proceedings of the 
Beni Hajir and their associates, except the increase of their boldness [Ross observed]. 
For years they have been known to resort to piracy whenever they could safely do 
so, and they lurked about the coast watching for opportunities. They formerly 
operated along the Guttur coast and at Odeid, but since the break up of the latter 
settlement they have chiefly limited their operations to the Turco-Arabian coast near 
Katif. Here they have for some time acted with perfect impunity and considerable 
profit, circumstances which sufficiently account for the continuance of the evil. . . . 
Unless severe punishment is inflicted on the real culprits, and the property these 
have amassed recovered from them and their tribesmen, there will be no per¬ 
manent security. It would be unfortunate were the Turkish authorities urged to 
account for the continuance and extent of the disorders in any way but the true one, 
the failure of their local officials, whether from want of energy or want of power, to 
act at the outset against the robbers, or that they should be afforded pretence for 
disavowing responsibility in the matter.^ 

One feature of Nixon’s remarks which had particularly irritated Lytton 
had been the Consul-General’s casual definition of the limits of effective 
Turkish jurisdiction along the Arabian coast. This was a question which, 
together with the related problem of how far Turkish jurisdiction affected the 
British Government’s responsibility for the maintenance of maritime peace in 
Arabian waters, had been occupying the Viceroy’s attention for some months 
past. The previous August Nixon had suggested to Layard that he, Layard, 
should issue instructions to the Resident in the Gulf to refer all disputes with 
the Turkish authorities in Hasa over maritime irregularities off the Arabian 
coast to him, Nixon, at Baghdad. The Turks, he argued, should be made fully 
responsible for disorders on the Arabian mainland, and ‘any disjointed action’ 
by the Resident in the Gulf should be avoided, as far as was possible. Nixon 
was opposed, in principle, to British interference with the tribes on the main¬ 
land in any way except through the medium of the Turkish authorities, who, 
he said, ‘are well disposed to respond to our wishes when expressed’. Layard 
agreed with him, and recommended to Salisbury that the Consul-General’s 
suggestions be adopted, and that the Turks be held responsible for any acts of 
violence committed by Arab tribes against the lives and property of British 
subjects ‘within territories to which the right of the Porte has been admitted’.^ 

Salisbury passed the suggestions to the India Office, where they were in 
turn referred to the Government of India. A. C. Lyall, Aitchison’s successor 
as Secretary in the Foreign Department, did not think much of them. ‘The 

* [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from IndiUy vol. 22, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 91 
of 28 July 1879, Ross to Lyall, 8 May 1879 (No. 171). 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp., vol. 28, Layard to Salisbury, ii Sept. 1878 (No. 1121), 
enclosing Nixon to Layard, 12 Aug. 1878. 
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Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf and El Hassa’, he observed, ‘are by no 
means convertible terms. The former in its widest sense extends from the 
neighbourhood of Bussorah to Ras el Had; the latter may be said to commence 
not far below Koweit, and terminate at a point opposite the island of Deman 
[Dammam]/ Surely, Lyall asked, Nixon and Layard did not have in mind the 
reference of disputes with the Trucial Shaikhs and the Sultan of Muscat to 
the vali of Baghdad ? But even if they meant their proposals to have a more 
limited scope, what exactly were the territories to which, according to Layard, 
the Porte’s right had been admitted ? Until this point had been ascertained the 
worth of the proposals could not be assessed. Lyall therefore wrote to both 
Nixon and Ross in December 1878, asking them for their opinions on the 
extent of Turkish jurisdiction along the Arabian coast, and for suggestions 
about the action that should be taken if the maritime peace were to be dis¬ 
turbed by piratical expeditions proceeding from Turkish territory, expeditions 
which the Turks themselves were unable or unwilling to put down. Lyall 
further asked the two political officers to state what they thought the effects 
would be on the interests of both the British and the Persian Governments 
in the Gulf, of a recognition of Turkish rights and obligations on the Arabian 
coast, especially if such recognition should result in the increase of Turkish 
naval strength in the Gulf.^ 

Nixon’s reply was not very helpful. He admitted that the Turks could not 
preserve order in their Arabian conquests, but he asserted that the occupation 
of Hasa had been of some benefit in checking the Wahhabis, not only in 
Najd but also in India.^ He also repeated the advice he had first given in 
March 1876, which was that the Trucial Shaikhs and the Sultan of Muscat 
should be brought into a tributary relationship to the British Government. 
If this were not done, he said, the British Government would have no legal 
grounds for opposing the extension of Turkish sovereignty over Muscat and 
Trucial *Oman .3 Ross’s reply was a great deal more substantial than Nixon’s. 
He began by pointing out that the Consul-General was mistaken if he 
assumed that there had been interference in the past by the British authorities 
in the Gulf with the tribes of Hasa, and that Layard was misinformed if he 
did not know that the British Government had always held the Turkish 
authorities responsible for disorders affecting British subjects and their 
property in Turkish territory. Ross considered that Nixon might have been 
including Qatar within the limits of Hasa when he referred to past inter¬ 
ference, in which case his statement would be substantiallv correct; but Qatar 
could not properly be included in Hasa, either geographically or politically. 

* [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 22, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 
127 of 22 May 1879, Lyall to Ross and to Nixon, 17 Dec. 1878 (Nos. 255 and 256 c.p.). 

^ For the Wahhabi movement in India, see E. Rehatsek, ‘History of the Wahabys.in Arabia 
and in India’, Journ. As. Soc. Bombay, xiv (1878-80), 274-401. There does not seem to have 
been any political connexion between the two movements. 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 22, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 
127 of 22 May 1879, Nixon to Lyall, 12 Jan. 1879 (No. 5). 
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'The military occupation of El Hassa’, Ross explained, 'involved the 
establishment of Turkish authority at Kateef and Ojair, but not in Katr, 
where the footing of the Turks is somewhat different, and acquired later, by 
different means, namely, by the invitation of the local Chiefs of El Bidaa 
[Dauhah].’ A distinction had therefore to be drawn between Hasa and Qatar, 
where Turkish authority had nowhere been established except at Dauhah 
and its immediate vicinity, though Ross thought the Turks might blink this 
fact. 

The Turkish Government may, however, with some reason argue that their 
present actual position on this coast does involve, constructively, domination over 
the entire tract lying between Ojair and El Bidaa. Such a claim would, of course, 
be affected by the existence of any British rights or obligations on the coast referred 
to. But it is not held that the British Government has engagements, as concerns this 
particular tract, of a nature to constitute an obligation to oppose the full establish¬ 
ment of Turkish authority therein; nor has it seemed probable that opposition 
would be offered on other grounds. We have, in fact, rather prepared the way for 
recognition of the eventual establishment of Turkish rule by gradually withdrawing 
from active supervision and control over this portion of the mainland coast. The 
territory has, accordingly, been for some years in what may be termed a transition 
state, the exercise of British coercion having been abandoned, and no other control 
of a similar nature substituted. This is obviously an unsatisfactory condition, and 
one that could not be long permitted without evil results. Some definite responsi¬ 
bility is very requisite.^ 

As the Government of India had declined to recognize the Shaikh of 
Bahrain's claim to Zubara, and had advised him to abstain from interference 
with the affairs of the mainland, there was no good reason, Ross believed, 
for opposing the extension of Turkish sovereignty along the Qatar coast as 
far as Dauhah (Bida'a).^ 

But there is a point, of course [he continued], beyond which it would be impossible, 
consistently with the due maintenance of British rights, and performance of our 
duties, to permit the further extension of Turkish rule or influence. This line 
should, it appears to me, be drawn not far from El Bidaa, the furthest point on the 
coast to which the operations of that Government have extended. The adjacent 
township of El Wakrah should, I consider, be regarded as accompanying El Bidaa, 
and so included in the zone of allowable Turkish influence. The Southern boundary 
of these districts might be conveniently drawn at the 25th degree of north latitude. 
Passing along the coast line southwards of that, the next habitable spot is Odeyd. 

* [f-G.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 32, enclos to For. Letter (Sec.) 
127 of 22 May 1879, Ross to Lyall, 20 Jan. 1879 (No. 30). 

2 ‘. . . At one time, mutual relations of a somewhat complicated sort existed between the 
Bahrein and Katr coast Chiefs generally, arising from their position in common towards the 
Amir of Nejd. In the arrangement of these relations British mediation also played a part. 
The Turkish occupation of El Hassa and attempted subjugation of Nejd, by destroying the 
power and influence of the Amirs, practically freed the Chiefs of Bahrein from their engage¬ 
ments regarding payment of tribute (or blackmail) to the Wahhabees; and the arrangements 
referred to may be regarded as practically abrogated at present, and wholly unlikely ever to 
be renewed." (Ibid.) 
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It had already been established, Ross pointed out, that 'Udaid lay within the 
territories of the Trucial Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, and that it formed no part 
of Qatar. Moreover, the Turks had never taken any steps to assert sovereignty 
or jurisdiction over it. Recapitulating the actual extent of Turkish jurisdiction 
on the Arabian coast, Ross wrote: Trom Bussorah to Ojair the whole seaboard 
continuously is fully recognised as under Turkish authority and administra¬ 
tion. At El Kateef and Ojair are Turkish garrisons and responsible Turkish 
officials. At El Bidaa, on the east coast of El Katr promontory, Turkish 
authority is substantially, though less regularly, established. Between Ojair 
and El Bidaa no attempt has hitherto been made to establish or exercise 
Turkish jurisdiction.' Assuming that this state of affairs could not continue 
for much longer, the wisest course for the British Government to take, Ross 
thought, would be to initiate negotiations with the Porte to demarcate ‘the 
limits of the different jurisdictions and spheres of influence and responsibility’ 
on the Arabian littoral. The Turks’ vague pretensions to a kind of general 
authority over all Arabia might inhibit them from making a distinct recogni¬ 
tion of a line of demarcation. Nevertheless, the effort seemed to Ross worth 
making. The Porte, he suggested, might be invited to state the exact extent 
of coastline for which it was prepared to accept responsibility and to make 
efficient arrangements for the maintenance of order and the prevention of 
maritime irregularities. At the same time, the British Government would state 
the nature and extent of British paramount interest on the Arabian coast, and 
the area over which it would be maintained, viz. the Trucial Coast, up to and 
including Khaur al-‘Udaid, and the Bahrain Archipelago. 

Turning to the question of what action should be taken if the Turks could 
not, or would not, prevent freebooters from operating from ports under their 
jurisdiction, the Resident expressed his firm conviction that the British 
Government should retain the right to deal with piratical expeditions, regard¬ 
less of the ports from which they originated. ‘I can find no instance recorded’, 
he wrote, in a direct snub to Nixon, ‘in which appeals to the Turkish authori¬ 
ties through Political Officers in Turkish Arabia has elicited any satisfactory 
result.’ There was no doubt, he said in answer to Lyall’s general question, 
that the appearance of the Turks in the Gulf had curtailed British influence 
to some degree, but its practical effect was offset by the fact that the area in 
which the Turks had established themselves, viz. Hasa, was one over whose 
coast the British Government had for some years past abstained from exer¬ 
cising any control. Ross did not think that the recognition of Turkish rights 
and obligations up to the point which he had suggested would materially 
affect British interests in the Gulf. Nor should it alarm the Persian Govern¬ 
ment, since there would be no inducement for the Turks to increase their 
naval force in the Gulf. Only an actual increase in Turkish naval strength, 
he believed, would tend to make the Persians uneasy.^ 


^ Ross to Lyall, 20 Jan. 1879 (No. 30), above. 
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Although Lytton’s attention was largely absorbed at this time by the war 
in Afghanistan and the negotiations for a settlement there, he felt that a 
solution of the problem of Turkish jurisdiction and British naval surveillance 
along the Arabian coast of the Gulf was of sufficient urgency, especially 
after the disturbances which had lately taken place there, to warrant speedy 
consideration by the Imperial Government, and on 22 May 1879 addressed 
a long dispatch to them on the subject.^ The first part of it was taken up 
with a recapitulation of the 'Udaid affair and the conclusions reached by his 
government concerning its status.^ The Viceroy dealt next with Nixon’s and 
Layard’s suggestions regarding Turkish responsibility for keeping order in 
Turkish territorial waters. He wondered whether Layard really desired to 
exclude all direct interference by the Resident in the Gulf in disorders 
occurring in Turkish waters, whether they involved British subjects and 
property or not. In view of the admitted incapacity of the Turks to control 
the maritime Arabian tribes, it seemed to Lytton an unwise restriction for 
the British Government to impose upon themselves. If British naval co¬ 
operation were removed, and the Turks left to deal with piratical offenders 
by themselves, piracies were bound to increase. ‘But even if it be assumed 
that the Turkish Goverrunent will prove itself able and willing to keep order 
on its sea coast,’ Lytton went on to argue, 

there is another important consideration which we cannot prudently overlook. Any 
policy which encourages the extension and predominance in the Persian Gulf of 
the Turkish power, must tend proportionately to modify the distribution of power 
and influence throughout those waters, and must thus affect the general situation 
relatively to both England and Persia. One result of accepting the charge of the 
police of these waters, has been to render the naval power of the British Govern¬ 
ment supreme in the Gulf; and any change in this respect might be undesirable. 
But we could not require the Turkish Government to fulfil its increased responsi¬ 
bilities in the Gulf without also obliging it to increase considerably its naval force; 
and it may be remarked that the Persian Government, which at present maintains 
no ships-of-war in the Gulf, would hardly view with indifference the operations of 
Turkish cruisers, and the presence of a strong Turkish fleet in these waters.^ 

While agreeing with Ross that the actual jurisdiction exercised by the 
Turks on the Arabian mainland was limited in both extent and nature, 
Lytton felt some misgivings about the desirability or necessity of according 
explicit recognition to that jurisdiction, as Ross had suggested, or of fixing 
definite limits to it. ‘We entertain some doubts . . . whether the formal 
discussion of these questions will not suggest more complications than it is 
likely to solve; and we are disposed to apprehend that the main object of the 
Turkish Government will be found to be not so much the definition of its 

* The dispatch is reprinted in full in Appendix III, below, 

^ See above, p. 772, and below, Appendix III. 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 22, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to 
Secy, of State, 22 May 1879 (No. 127 For. Dept., Sec.). 
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responsibility as the extension of its nominal rule.’ Lytton was prepared to 
admit and recognize Turkish rule where it existed in practice, i.e. as far south 
as 'Uqair, by accepting from the Porte an undertaking that it would be 
responsible for keeping maritime peace in the waters offshore. ‘But we should 
be averse’, he said, ‘to enter into any discussions which might appear to 
countenance claims by the Turkish Government to recognition of its authority 
beyond Ojair, or upon any part of the coast of the El Katr promontory, except 
at El Bidaa, where the Turks appear to have some real influence and repre¬ 
sentation.’ Beyond Dauhah they had no authority, and their intrusion into 
the Trucial Coast would have harmful effects upon the operation of the 
Trucial System and upon British interests on that coast. ‘. . . It will be 
essential, with regard to these Treaty Chiefs,’ Lytton emphasized, ‘to stipu¬ 
late that not only shall they be free from interference in their sea coast, but 
that on the mainland also their boundaries must be respected, so far as the 
limits of their territories are known and can be verified. For otherwise it 
might be easy for the Ottoman Government to bring pressure upon these 
Chiefs, from the land side; and they might thus find themselves subject to 
a divided or double authority; which would produce confusion, would create 
factions, and would tempt them to hoist the Turkish or the Maritime Treaty 
flag as might be most convenient at the moment.’ Lytton thought that it 
might also prove necessary to make special arrangements for the protection 
of the territorial integrity of Bahrain, especially as its proximity to the 
mainland rendered it particularly liable to piratical attack, while that same 
proximity facilitated the escape of pirates into Turkish jurisdiction. If the 
Shaikh of Bahrain were required, as he was at present, to abstain from 
interference with the mainland, he should be permitted to take active measures 
for his defence, even to the extent of pursuing assailants into Turkish juris¬ 
diction.^ 

Lytton was adamant that the British Government should continue to 
exercise ‘some concurrent maritime protectorate’ in Turkish waters, i.e. from 
"Uqair northwards, at least until the Porte proved itself willing and able to 
protect British subjects and property effectively. There need be no formal 
agreement on this head, the Viceroy thought, but some kind of understanding 
on the following lines: 

i. —That pirates, whatever their nationality, taken at sea, as well as pirates followed 

up and taken within the territorial waters of Turkey by British officers, or on 
shore within reach of the guns of British vessels, shah, be dealt with under the 
orders of the Resident in the Persian Gulf. 

ii. —That the British authorities shall not undertake operations on the mainland 
within the Turkish line; as the duty of destroying pirate strongholds so situated 
will devolve upon the Turkish authorities. 

iii. —That the necessary representations to the local Turkish authorities shall be 
ordinarily made by the Political Agent at Bagdad. If, however, immediate action 
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is necessan , they may be made in the first instance by the Resident in the Persian 
Gulf, who-'ihould inform the Political Agent at Bagdad of his proceedings, 
iv.—That in case of piracies committed from within their jurisdiction, the Turkish 
authorities shall enforce restitution of plundered property and payment of com¬ 
pensation. 

Finally, Lytton believed that the time was opportune to revise the exist¬ 
ing agreements with the Trucial Shaikhdoms, Bahrain, and the Sultanate of 
Muscat and 'Oman. 

The Arab Chiefs and the Sultan of Muscat have prospered under the prolonged and 
settled peace which the British maritime protectorate has secured. Nevertheless, 
they contribute nothing towards the maintenance of a condition of things so profit¬ 
able to themselves, and their engagements contain no distinct acknowledgment of 
the British Government as the paramount power. The Government of India has 
never exercised any right of sovereignty over these Chiefs, nor, except as regards 
maritime proceedings, does it possess any control over them. For the purpose of 
obtaining a complete and recognized title, and of securing, on a valid international 
basis the position which the British Government has acquired by a long course 
of settled policy, and at much cost, it will be very advisable to arrange that the Treaty 
Chiefs shall render a small tribute to us in exchange for our protection,^ 

It was a surprising proposal for Lytton to make in view of the fact that only 
three years earlier he, or, rather, Aitchison, had emphatically rejected the 
idea when it was proposed by Nixon, as ‘a measure neither justified by 
necessity nor calculated to promote the interests of the British Empire in 
those quarters'.^ Much had happened, however, in the intervening three years 
to alter Lytton's outlook, notably the Russo-Turkish War and the Afghan 
War, which had created a feeling of great uneasiness regarding the whole 
British position in Asia .3 

* # # 

Though the need for some arrangement to be made with the Turks for the 
policing of the waters between Kuwait and Qatar was accepted in London, 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 22, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to 
Secy, of State, 22 May 1879 (No. 127 For. Dept., Sec.). 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 9, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, 
of State, 19 June 1876 (No. 125 For. Dept., Pol.). 

3 In making the suggestion in May 1879 Lytton had largely followed the advice of T. J. C. 
Plowden, the Under-Secretary in the Foreign Department. He had rejected, however, a more 
radical plan of Plowden^s ‘to amalgamate all these petty [Trucial] Chiefs with Muscat; to 
assign the Sultan of Muscat the position of a feudatory chief with jurisdiction as far as the 
Turkish boundary; and in return for this extension of territory, to take from him a tributary 
contribution towards the maintenance of the Naval Squadron in the Persian Gulf \ (See [I.O.] 
Political and Secret Department Memoranda, No. B 126, Memo, by Plowden, Simla, 21 Mar. 
1879.) The plan held distinct echoes of Evan Nepean’s proposal sixty years earlier to place 
Bahrain under the Sultan of Muscat and have him contribute to the upkeep of the Marine 
Squadron in the Gulf, and it was open to the same objections. (See above, p. 141.) In putting 
it forward, Plowden, like Nepean, was ignoring the realities of the political situation in *Oman. 
Turki ibn Sa*id could never have ruled the Trucial Shaikhs. 
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the subject received little attention at the India Office or the Foreign Office 
in the first half of 1879. To some extent this was due to the reluctance of 
Salisbury's successor as Secretary of State for India, Viscount Craribrook, to 
make any decision until he had received a full exposition of Lytton's views, 
and these, as set out in the Viceroy's dispatch of 22 May 1879, ^^t reach 

him until the end of June. At the Foreign Office, Salisbury was equally 
reluctant, at a difficult time in Anglo-Turkish relations, to broach a subject 
at the Porte which he rightly judged would prove a delicate one. He had 
therefore softened the representations which he had caused the British charge 
d'affaires at Constantinople to make to the Porte about the piratical disorders 
of 1878-9, and he accepted without comment—for the time being, at least— 
an assurance from the Porte at the beginning of March that a Turkish warship 
would be sent to the Gulf, ^charge’, as the Porte put it, 'de faire la police de 
mer et de donner la chasse aux pirates’.^ Salisbury was a little troubled by the 
orders sent to Ross in February 1879, authorizing him to take action against 
pirates in Turkish territorial waters, and on the mainland under Turkish 
control within range of the warships' guns. Ross had passed the orders on to 
the senior naval officer on the Gulf station, who, in turn, had forwarded them 
to the naval commander-in-chief, East Indies, Rear-Admiral J. Corbett, for 
confirmation. Unsure of their legality^ Corbett had sent them to the Ad¬ 
miralty. There it was felt that the execution of the orders would first have to 
be sanctioned by the Foreign Office, and the matter was brought to Salisbury's 
attention early in May. He felt ‘some difficulty' in concurring in them, he 
informed the India Office in the middle of the month. ‘. . . In the absence of 
Treaty stipulations Her Majesty's Ships can only deal with Piracy “jure 
gentium", that is. Piracy committed on the High Seas beyond the territorial 
waters of Turkey, and any expeditions by these on the mainland, although 
within reach of the guns of Her Majesty's Ships, might be the subject of a 
just remonstrance on the part of the Turkish Government/^ As a consequence 
of the Foreign Secretary's reservations the Admiralty issued instructions to 
the commander-in-chief. East Indies, at the end of May that, for the moment, 
no hostile action was to be taken by the ships under his command against 
Turkish territory or in Turkish waters without the consent and co-operation 
of the Turks themselves.* As the limits of Turkish territory in eastern Arabia 
were uncertain, this meant that naval officers, should the need for action arise, 
would not know whether to make a reference to the nearest Turkish authority 
or not. 

Lytton's proposals, when they arrived at the India Office at the end of June, 
were examined very closely. His central thesis, that the time had come for 
a more satisfactory statement of the British position in the Gulf, especially 

* [I.O.] Pol, and Sec. Home Corresp., vol. 31, E. B. Malet to Salisbury, i Mar. 1879 (No. 
194), passed to India Office, 29 Mar. 1879. 

^ Same series, vol. 32, Under-Secy., F.O., to Under-Secy., I.O., 16 May 1879. 

3 Same series and volume, Secy, to Admiralty to Under-Secy., I.O., 27 May 1879. 
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vis-d-vis the Turks, was not challenged. As Colonel Burne, the Secretary in 
the Political and Secret Department, noted in an initial comment on Lytton's 
dispatch, the maritime police of the Gulf exercised by Britain rested upon a 
treaty foundation ‘of a meagre and narrow kind'. The Trucial Shaikhs were 
required only to abstain from aggressions upon other subscribers to the Treaty 
of Maritime Peace in Perpetuity of 1853, and the British Government’s right 
of interference was limited to cases of such aggression. The Shaikh of Bahrain 
was bound to abstain from all maritime aggressions so long as he was pro¬ 
tected by the British Government from similar aggressions by the other chiefs 
and tribes of the Gulf. ‘We have no Treaty right,’ Burne observed, ‘nor are 
we under any Treaty obligation, to prevent aggressive expeditions on the part 
of Turkey or Persia, nor have we a right to prevent any tribe, or even Bahrein, 
from attacking Turkey or Persia.’ Over the years, however, it had become 
a matter of policy to prohibit all expeditions by sea, and to require all the 
littoral states, whether parties to the Trucial System or not, to respect the 
prohibition. ‘. . . But that policy’, Burne noted, ‘is capable of interruption, 
and contingencies may at any time occur which may put an end to our 
exclusive supremacy in the Persian Gulf.’ Such a contingency had been the 
Turkish expedition to Hasa in 1871, and the fruits of that expedition were 
now apparent. The question to be answered now, Burne believed, was how 
the spread of Turkish influence along the Gulf coast was to be halted. Burne 
was not sure that a formal arrangement with the Porte, such as Lytton had 
suggested, was wholly desirable. A unilateral declaration of interest by the 
British Government might be better. In any case, he concluded, ‘our position 
in the Persian Gulf has reached a stage which demands notice and certainly 
admits of improvement. It is assuredly desirable in matters like this to shut 
the stable door before the steed is stolen: ... we cannot with due regard for 
our own interests either permit further extension of Turkish authority on the 
Arab littoral, or leave our position in the Gulf in its present undefined 
condition. It seems obvious in this sense that we should (i) intimate clearly 
to the Porte what we are prepared or not prepared to recognize as Turkish, 
(2) to remodel our engagements with the Trucial Chiefs.’^ 

Salisbury had also been reading Lytton’s proposals, and had come to some 
firm conclusions of his own, which he communicated to Cranbrook on 
23 August. What had struck him particularly about the arrangement, which 
the Viceroy wished to make with the Porte was that it offered no advantage 
to the Turks comparable with those which the Government of India would 
derive from it. ‘The Porte is apparently expected to agree to a definition of 
its authority along the coast as not in any way extending beyond the neighbour¬ 
hood of El Bidaa,’ the Foreign Secretary observed. ‘It would be called upon 
to abandon the claim which, though practically rejected by Her Majesty’s 
'Government, it has never itself in terms renounced,' to sovereignty over 
Bahrein, to acknowledge that island as independent under British protection, 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp., vol. 33, Minute by Burne, n.d, (July 1879). 
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and, further, to concede to the Chief, in the event of attacks upon his terri¬ 
tories, the right of taking such defensive measures as may be necessary, urideir 
the sanction of the British Resident at Bushire, even to the extent of following 
up his assailants into Turkish jurisdiction.’ The Porte, Salisbury went on, 
was further expected to permit British cruisers to pursue and capture pirates 
in Turkish waters or on Turkish territory within range of the ships’ guns, at 
least until such time as it could prove that it was capable of protecting British 
subjects and interests in its own dominions. As the suppression of piracy and 
the maintenance of maritime peace were not objects of much interest to the 
Ottoman Government, Salisbury could not see ‘what are the inducements 
which would lead a Government inclined to be jealous of foreign interference, 
and singularly indisposed to renounce claims of sovereignty or jurisdiction 
however shadowy, to give an explicit consent to the principles above set forth’. 
A more practical policy, and one more in accordance with established usage, 
it seemed to him, would be, after determining the limits within which Turkish 
jurisdiction might be admitted, to hold the Turks responsible for the maritime 
police within those limits, and to permit action by British cruisers in Turkish 
territorial waters only in special circumstances and with Turkish permission. 
To propose the joint police of Turkish waters, without being prepared to 
grant reciprocal rights to Turkish cruisers, was to invite a rebuff. A similar 
distaste was felt by Salisbury for the proposal to bring the Trucial Shaikhs, 
and perhaps the Sultan of Muscat, into a tributary relationship with the 
British Government. Tt may be true that the extension of Turkish authority 
along the coast will be attended with inconvenience and disadvantage to 
British commerce, and that the present position of the Trucial Chiefs does 
not offer the same facilities for opposing such an extension as a more definite 
dependence on Great Britain. But the acquisition and maintenance of British 
sovereignty over this strip of territory on the coast of Arabia is not unlikely 
to give rise to questions equally inconvenient.’ In the case of Muscat a definite 
obstacle to the assumption of a British protectorate existed in the shape of the 
Anglo-French Declaration of 10 March 1862, while in the case of Bahrain, the 
assertion of such a protectorate would doubtless lead to new controversies 
with both Turkey and Persia.^ 

Burne’s assistant in the Political and Secret Department of the India Office, 
A. W. Moore, had meanwhile made a thorough examination of the develop¬ 
ment of Turkish jurisdiction along the Arabian coast since 1871, and the 
problems raised by it, and he had come to rather different conclusions from 
Lytton’s and Salisbury’s. The principal objection which Moore saw to the 
course recommended by Lytton was that it depended upon reaching a formal 
understanding with the Porte, which past experience indicated it would be 
impossible to obtain. . Although the Porte may tacitly acquiesce in a 
limitation of its authority along the coast of Arabia,’ Moore argued, ‘it will 

^ Same series, vol. 34, Under-Secy., F.O., to Under-Secy., LO., 23 Aug. 1879 (Confid.). 
For the Anglo-French Declaration pf 1862, see ^bove, p. 
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never be induced to record, in even the most informal diplomatic document, 
its assent either to such limitation, or to anything like a joint maritime pro¬ 
tectorate with the British Government along any part of the coast, and, 
still less to an exclusive British protectorate over Bahrein.’ The principal 
objection to Salisbury’s proposal, on the other hand, was that it would 
probably be ineffective in securing the objects in view. The Turks would not 
allow the southern limits of their jurisdiction to be fixed at any point further 
north than 'Uqair; yet it was precisely the stretch of coast between "Uqair 
and Qatif which was now the principal haunt of pirates in the Gulf. If the 
British Government were voluntarily to debar their political and naval officers 
from taking any action in the waters off 'Uqair, or on the coast to the north¬ 
ward, leaving it to the Turks to deal with piratical offenders dwelling on that 
coast, the result would be that no action at all would be taken against them, 
and that this particular stretch of coast would become a permanent asylum 
for every pirate and would-be pirate in the Gulf. British officers in the Gulf 
were in a sufficiently embarrassing position already as a result of the Ad¬ 
miralty’s orders of the previous May: it would be inviting anarchy to tie 
their hands further. Moore therefore suggested that the Porte be told that 
the British Government were determined to keep the peace of the seas in the 
Gulf, with or without Turkish co-operation; that the Porte’s authority over 
the coastline north and west of 'Udaid would not be questioned, so long 
as it was effectively established; that the maintenance of order was the only 
conclusive proof of the effective establishment of authority, and that the 
perpetration of piratical acts off the coast was evidence of a contrary state of 
affairs; that, consequently, pirates hailing from any part of that coast would 
be followed wherever they went, and captured wherever found, whether 
within a three-mile limit of the shoreline or on land within range of a war¬ 
ship’s guns; that redress for piratical acts would be exacted direct from the 
local shaikhs implicated in them; and that the Porte would not be permitted, 
wherever else on the coastline it might assert its authority, to interfere with 
Bahrain or the Trucial Coast from 'Udaid eastwards. Moore felt that Salis¬ 
bury’s opposition to the revision of the treaties with Bahrain, Muscat, and the 
Trucial Shaikhdoms was fully justified. The measure might be misconstrued, 
particularly by the Turkish and Persian Governments, and the necessity for 
it was not obvious. The situation in the Gulf was not analogous to that in 
south-western Arabia, where British sovereignty was established at Aden and 
where the extension of Turkish or other authority over the conterminous 
shaikhdoms would be inconvenient.^ 

These recommendations were adopted by Cranbrook, almost without 
alteration, and passed to Salisbury on 17 September. Cranbrook was con¬ 
vinced that it was necessary, both for the preservation of British interests in 
the Gulf and the fulfilment of British obligations to Bahrain and the Trucial 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp., vol. 34, Memo, by Moore, i Sept. 1879. This is a 
most valuable and able memorandurn. 
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Shaikhdoms, that the Resident in the Gulf should continue to adopt what¬ 
ever measures he thought necessary for the maintenance of maritime peace, 
‘without regard either to Turkish pretensions to sovereignty over the whole 
Arab coast, or to the recognition of Ottoman supremacy by individual Chiefs 
such as the Sheikh of El Bidaa, or to the presence of Turkish officials at 
isolated points'. If particular ports were used as piratical bases, or certain 
tribes engaged in piracy, this fact, as Moore had pointed out, could be taken 
as prima facie evidence that these ports and tribes were not under effective 
Turkish control. If the Turks objected, Cranbrook was prepared to challenge 
their right to any part of the coast from Kuwait southwards; but, provided 
that no obstacles were placed in the way of the policing of Arabian waters 
by British cruisers, and provided that the Turks did not interfere with 
Bahrain, the Trucial Shaikhdoms, or Muscat, he would not take exception 
to their proceedings at any point on the coast north of 'Udaid. The restrictions 
enforced by the Admiralty in May would have to be lifted, and naval officers 
in the Gulf be authorized to act on the Resident's instructions.^ 

Salisbury found these propositions unpalatable, not so much of themselves 
but because their implementation would play havoc with the conciliatory 
policy he was pursuing towards the Porte at this time. The Turks were in 
a sullen mood after their defeats and losses of 1877-8, and their resentment 
was directed as much towards Britain as towards Russia. Salisbury went to 
great lengths during 1879 to avoid giving offence, but the Turks showed little 
disposition to reciprocate. On the contrary, they took every opportunity.to 
provoke and irritate the British, in Afghanistan, in Egypt, and in Arabia. 
Partly they were motivated by a suspicion that Britain was trying to under¬ 
mine their dominion over the Arab provinces of the Empire, and the course 
of events in Egypt gave substance to that suspicion; but their actions were 
prompted even more by ‘Abdul Hamid's paranoic obsessions and his muddled 
notions of a universal Ottoman Caliphate.^ Salisbury was reluctant to accept 
that the Turks could not be brought to see reason; yet, in the Gulf at least, 
he could not ignore the fact that their conduct afforded little grounds for hope. 

# # * 

In May 1879 ^ report had been received from Baghdad that the Turkish 
Government were contemplating establishing a coal depot on Bahrain for the 
use of their steamers in the Gulf. Salisbury passed the information to the 
India Office, where it drew the immediate reply that the location of such 
a depot on Bahrain would give rise to all manner of intrigues and complica¬ 
tions, and that the Porte should be asked, without delay, to disavow any 
intention of carrying out its reported plan. The request was forwarded to 
Layard at Constantinople at the beginning of June, and put'by him to the 

* Same series and volume, Under-Secy., I.O., to Under-Secy., F.O., 17 Sept. 1879. 

^ See below, p. 813. 
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Turkish Foreign Minister, Safvet Pasha, on 16 June. ‘His Excellency replied’, 
Layard reported afterwards, ‘that if the depot in question had been established 
on the island it was for the convenience of the steam vessels the Porte had 
sent into the Persian Gulf to put down piracy in order to comply with 
the representations of H.M, Govt, on the subject. Without the depot, 
His Excellency said, the Turkish cruizers would be compelled to go to 
Busreh whenever they required coal, which would occasion a great loss of 
time.’ Nevertheless, Safvet Pasha said he was willing, in view of the British 
Government’s objections to the proposed depot, to write to the vali of Basra, 
‘Abdullah Pasha, about it.^ Salisbury appeared to be satisfied with the reply, 
but the Government of India were not. To them it seemed proof of the 
accuracy of Ross’s prediction the previous November that the Turks would 
seek to use the representations made to them on the subject of piracy to 
extend their influence along the Arabian coast.^ ‘Since the Turks have 
frequently set up claims to authority over Bahrein,’ Lytton wrote to Cran- 
brook, ‘and as these claims have always been distinctly disallowed, we 
consider that the establishment of a Turkish coal depot on the island should 
not now be permitted.’^ 

Nothing more was heard of the proposed coal depot in the next few months, 
but in August the Turks tried a new tack. Colonel Miles, who had been sent 
from Muscat to Baghdad to officiate as Consul-General after Nixon had been 
removed,reported that Turkish quarantine officials at Basra had begun to 
impose double quarantine charges upon vessels from Bahrain and Muscat, 
on the grounds that any vessel sailing from a Turkish port which did not 
pay quarantine charges before leaving would have to pay double the amount 
on arrival at another Turkish port. According to the quarantine officials at 
Basra, ‘Abdullah Pasha had issued orders that Bahrain, Muscat, Shihr, 
Mukalla, in fact, every port in southern and eastern Arabia except Aden, 
were to be regarded as Turkish ports. Protests by Miles to the authorities 
at Baghdad failed to get the orders rescinded, so Miles referred the matter 
to Layard. The ambassador took it up with Safvet Pasha in the third week of 
August, reminding the Foreign Minister that the British Government had 
never recognized the ports in question as Turkish. He got a non-commital, 
not to say evasive, reply.s 

^ [I.O.] Po/. and Sec. Home Corresp., vol. 33, Layard to Salisbury, 16 June 1879 (No. 504), 
passed to India Office, 28 June 1879; and vol. 32, Under-Secy., F.O., to Under-Secy., I.O., 
27 May 1879, Under-Secy., I.O., to Under-Secy., F.O., 30 May 1879, and Salisbury to 
Layard, 5 June 1879 (No. 763). ^ See above, p. 791. 

^ [I.O.] PoL and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from Indiay vol. 22, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to 
Secy, of State, 23 June 1879 (No. 151 For. Dept., Sec.). 

^ Lytton considered Nixon too pro-Turkish, a judgement which was to a large degree 
borne out by the fact that the vali of Baghdad, on hearing that NLxon had been recalled, 
begged that he be allowed to stay, on the grounds that he had ‘de trfes bonnes mani^res’ and 
was *trfes charmant aux Arabes\ ([I.O.] Pol. Sec. Home Corresp.y vol. 33, Layard to Salisbury, 

5 June 1879 (No. 454), enclosing telegram from vali, 27 May 1879, passed to India Office, 
18 June 1879.) 

5 [I.O.] PoL and Sec. Home Corresp.y vol. 34, Layard to Salisbury, 24 Aug, 1879 (No. 759), 
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Miles strongly suspected that Turkish pretensions to Bahrain were one of 
the principal reasons for the Porte’s failure to do anything to suppress piracy 
off the Hasa coast. 'They are probably far from being chagrined at these 
disorders and outrages and are in no hurry to suppress them/ he wrote to 
Layard. 'They would in fact prefer their continuance in order that they may 
with more colour put forth the pretext that Bahrein is the cause of them, and 
that they cannot put them down until Bahrein is in their hands. They are 
seeking, in short, for a cause of quarrel and a pretext to interfere and conquer.’^ 
Robertson, the Vice-Consul at Basra, thought the same, and he believed that 
it was probably the reason why the Turks still held on to Hasa. 'The real 
cause of the disturbed condition of the Nejd Coast’, he told Miles, 'is the 
incomplete and ineffectual Turkish occupation of the El Hassa District and 
the littoral, which, without apparently benefiting them in any way, occasions 
them a considerable loss annually in men and money, while it affords an 
asylum and practical stronghold to the refuse of the maritime population, 
who seem to have elected Zaid bin Mahomed El Hajiry, their Chief. As long 
as the Turks hope to obtain possession of Bahrein and the pearl-fisheries, they 
are not likely to be persuaded to abandon the valueless mainland opposite... 

Zaid ibn Muhammad al-Hajiri had brought off another coup in July, when 
he had plundered a Bahrain pearling vessel off Qatar, killing one of the crew 
and wounding three. There was a real danger, Miles believed, that if he and 
others like him were allowed to escape retribution for their crimes because 
British cruisers could not pursue them into Turkish waters, or strike at their 
bases on land, the Shaikh of Bahrain and his subjects would be forced to 
conclude that the Resident in the Gulf could no longer protect them or obtain 
redress for their injuries, and that they should therefore acknowledge Turkish 
suzerainty as the price of their peace and security. Once this happened, the 
canker would quickly spread. The tribes of the Trucial Coast, seeing the 
power of the Resident (‘the only human authority they acknowledge’, said 
Miles) defied by the Bani Hajir and others, simply because they dwelt under 
a vague Turkish authority, might be tempted to resume their old ways by 
means of the same expedient. The effect on the other inhabitants of the Gulf, 
Miles was certain, would be equally pernicious. 'Every action, every step we 
take in those parts,’ he wrote to Layard, 'is closely scrutinized by those around 
us, and is of significance to them. I would humbly and respectfully express 
the opinion that the time has come when it is no longer advisable for our 
supremacy in the Persian Gulf to remain in question.’^ 

enclosing Miles to Layard, 22 Aug. 1879 (Tel.), and Layard to Safvet Pasha, same date, passed 
to India Office, 6 Sept. 1879. See also [LO.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, 
vol. 23, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 117 of 9 Oct. 1879, Miles to For. Secy., Simla, 21 and 
28 Aug. 1879 (Tels.). 

* [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp., vol, 34, Miles to Layard, 5 Aug. 1879 (No. 88), 
passed to India Office, 22 Sept. 1879. . , . 

^ [ 1 , 0 .] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 23, enclos.. to For. Letter (Pol.) 

119 of 16 Oct. 1879, Robertson to Miles, i Aug. 1879 (No. 236), 

3 Miles to Layard, 5 Aug. 1879 (No. 88), above, 
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Layard had a long and serious conversation with Safvet Pasha on 8 Sep¬ 
tember about the unsatisfactory situation prevailing on the Hasa coast. He 
warned the Foreign Minister that the British Government, after having put 
down piracy in the Gulf at a considerable cost in blood and treasure, were not 
prepared to allow it to revive as a consequence of the extension of Turkish 
jurisdiction along the Arabian coast, and of the apparent inability of the Porte 
to prevent it. If the Porte did not take effective action in the near future to 
deal with the evil, the British Government would be compelled to take what¬ 
ever measures they thought necessary to protect British subjects and com¬ 
merce on that coast. Safvet Pasha, in reply, said that he was fully convinced 
of the necessity to prevent piracies from being committed in Hasa waters, 
and that the Minister of Marine had already repeated his instructions to the 
naval commander at Basra ‘to redouble his vigilance so that no act of this 
nature would ever occur again’.^ A few weeks after Safvet Pasha had given 
this assurance a baghlah from Karachi, under British colours, was attacked 
in the Shatt al-Arab, fifteen miles below Basra. The nakhuda and one of the 
crew were killed, two others were wounded, and the vessel was plundered. 
Layard addressed a note to the Porte, demanding that the vali of Basra should 
punish the pirates, and adding, ‘The neglect or inability of the Ottoman 
Authorities to maintain the police of their own waters in the Persian Gulf 
may lead to results which it is greatly in the interest of the Porte to avoid. 
For all the good that it did, the warning might never have been given. 
'Abdullah Pasha took no steps to apprehend the pirates or to recover the 
property they had stolen. Apart from his natural disinclination to do anything 
to accommodate the British, he felt that the matter was no longer his concern. 
The Porte had decided to abolish the Basra vilayet and make the province 
directly subject to Baghdad, as it had been until a few years before, and 
'Abdullah Pasha had been ordered to proceed to Constantinople as soon as 
the new mutasarrif oi Basra arrived .3 

Layard’s protests and warnings to the Porte in the latter months of 1879 
had been made on his own initiative. They were not disavowed by Salisbury, 
but neither did he particularly approve of them. Whatever justification there 
might have been for them—and Salisbury did not greatly trust Layard’s 
judgement at this time—the Foreign Secretary had no intention of taking the 
issue any further if he could avoid it. At the end of November he informed the 
India Office, in reply to a request for an answer to its proposals of two months 
previously, that he preferred to defer his decision until the Law Officers of the 


* [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp., vol. 34, Layard to Salisbury, 8 Sept. 1879 (No. 809) 
enclosing Note Verbale of same date, passed to India Office, 22 Sept. 1879; and vol. 35, Note 
Verbale from Safvet Pasha, 8 Sept. 1879 (in French), passed to India Office, 28 Oct. 1879. 

^ Same series, vol. 36, Note Verbale by Layard, 16 Nov. 1879, passed to India Office, 
2 Dec. 1879. * . 

3 The actual amalgamation took place in the spring of 1880. A. year earlier, the northern 
districts of the Baghdad vilayet had been detached and erected into a separate vilayet of Mosul. 
In 1884 Basra and Hasa were again detached from Baghdad and made into a separate vilayet. 
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Crown had had time to study, and give an opinion on, the contemplated grant 
of authority to naval officers to pursue pirates into Turkish waters and to 
destroy their strongholds on the mainland.^ The Law Officers reported in the 
first week of December, The point at issue, they said, was whether the British 
Government would be justified in holding that the right of self-preservation 
was paramount to that of territorial inviolability, and that, consequently, the 
British Government would be entitled, consistently with the principles of 
international law, to authorize British naval officers to pursue and apprehend 
pirates in Turkish territorial waters. In the circumstances prevailing on the 
Arabian coast, the Law Officers were of the opinion that they were not.^ The 
decision was received with bitterness at the India Office. . . The Law 
Officers,’ Burne commented, 'giving (as usual, I believe) no reasons, and 
merely repeating the ipsissima verba of a case put to them, reply with a bald 
negative.’ Burne rightly pointed out that the Law Officers in their summation 
had shown little understanding of the actual situation—they had, for example, 
confused Qatar with Hasa, and had failed to grasp that Bahrain was precluded 
from defending itself by sea—and he went on, with a sour glance in the 
direction of the Foreign Office, to express his regret ‘that it should have been 
deemed necessary to deal with a matter, which is eminently one for treatment 
on considerations of practical expediency, by the comparatively hard and fast 
lines of international law’.^ 

Salisbury bore the Law Officers’ decision with fortitude. It was now clearly 
out of the question, he told the India Office towards the end of December, 
to contemplate adopting the course of action it had recommended. A sense 
of proportion, moreover, was necessary in dealing with the question. There 
were other and larger Imperial interests to be kept in mind. Not only would 
these be endangered if the Porte were to be bullied over the piracy issue, but 
other Powers might point to such interference as evidence of Britain’s inten¬ 
tion to subvert and weaken the Sultan’s authority in one corner of his empire. 
The best policy, in Salisbury’s view, would be to adopt the approach which 
he had suggested earlier, viz. to endeavour to come to some arrangement, 
explicit or tacit, with the Porte which would reduce the inconvenience 
resulting from the undefined nature of Turkish jurisdiction on the Arabian 
coast, and from the inefficiency or remissness of Turkish officials in keeping 
the peace in Turkish territorial waters. He had drawn up two sets of instruc¬ 
tions on the subject for the guidance of the British Ambassador at Constanti¬ 
nople, and he would like the India Office to express an opinion on them.'^ 

The first set of instructions directed Layard to try to come to an explicit 

* [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp., vol. 36, Under-Secy., F.O., to Under-Secy., I.O., 
28 Nov. 1879. 

^ Same series and volume, Law Officers’ Opinion, 2 Dec. 1879, passed to India Office, 
13 Dec. 1879. . , 

^ Minute by Burne, n.d., on above Opinion. 

^ [I-O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp,, vol. 36, Under-Secy., F.O., to Under-Secy., 1 , 0 ., 
22 Dec, 1879 (Confid.), 
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arrangement with the Porte, by which British cruisers would be authorized 
to pursue and capture piratical vessels within the three-mile limit along the 
Arabian mainland, from Kuwait to 'Udaid, on the understanding, firstly, that, 
if a Turkish cruiser happened to be within reach, the commander of the 
British cruiser would not act before inviting her commander to co-operate 
with him, leaving to him, if he desired it, the principal share in the operations; 
and, secondly, that, wherever practical, the previous consent of the Turkish 
governor or similar official on the adjacent mainland would be solicited. Any 
prizes made within the three-mile limit would be dealt with according to the 
wishes of the Turkish authorities. In pressing this arrangement upon the 
Porte, Layard was to point out that there had been a plethora of promises so 
far but scant fulfilment of them, ‘whether from want of alacrity upon the part 
of local officials, or from the vague shadowy nature of the authority of the 
Porte in the districts in question, and the want of adequate means for efficient 
naval or military measures’. It was left to Layard’s discretion to decide 
whether the arrangement, if agreed to, should be incorporated in a memo¬ 
randum or an exchange of notes or in some other less formal instrument, the 
object being, he was reminded, ‘to avoid raising the susceptibilities of the 
Porte . . . [and] the complaints and questions respecting territorial limits to 
which such measures might otherwise give rise’.^ 

Particular stress was laid upon this point in the second set of instructions 
to Layard. ‘Bearing in mind’, Salisbury told him, ‘the exaggerated claims of 
traditional sovereignty which the Porte is always prone to advance, and its 
indisposition to abandon the smallest particle of the Sultan’s nominal juris¬ 
diction, it does not seem probable that any agreement could be effected on 
this point, and the discussion might seriously interfere with the conclusion 
of any arrangement whatever.’ Salisbury was prepared to recognize Turkish 
authority wherever it was actually and firmly established, but vague claims 
to jurisdiction, he was convinced, only tended to disrupt the existing order 
of things and to afford protection to marauders. As regards Muscat, Bahrain, 
and the Trucial Coast from ‘Udaid to Ras al-Khaima, the British Government 
were not seeking any formal renunciation by the Porte of any pretensions 
to sovereignty over these places, such as had been put out by the vali of Basra, 
but they would simply continue both to refuse to admit such pretensions and 
to abide by their treaty engagements with the rulers concerned to resist any 
attempts to subvert their independence. If Layard thought that any chance 
of arriving at an explicit understanding was out of the question, he was not 
to make the attempt. Salisbury was prepared to admit the force of the India 
Office’s arguments to the extent of wondering whether it might not be better, 
after all, to allow British naval officers a certain discretion in visiting Hasa 
waters for police purposes, obtaining the previous consent of the local 
authorities when practicable, and taking the risk of remonstrance when not. 
‘This method of procedure’, the Foreign Secretary observed, ‘has some 
* [I.O.] PoL and S^c, Hom^ Corresp.^ vol, 36, Draft to Layard, n.d. (Cpnfid.). 
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recommendation on account of the known disposition of the Porte tacitly to 
concede in practice much to which its official consent would never be given/^ 

Though not entirely happy with this line of approach—mainly because he 
thought it would prove ineffective—Cranbrook concurred in it. He wanted 
a few minor changes made in Layard’s instructions, so that 'there may be 
no doubt as to the absolute freedom of action of the Commanders of Her 
Majesty’s Ships within the territorial waters of the island of Bahrein, and to 
avoid any risk of misconception as to the view taken by H.M. Govt, in regard 
to the status of Odeid as part of the possessions of the Sheikh of Aboothabi 
. . '3 The amendments were accepted and the instructions were sent off to 
Layard on 5 January 1880.3 

The early months of 1880 were hardly a good time in which to approach 
the Porte on anything. 'Abdul Hamid’s mind was riddled with fears of plots, 
conspiracies, and cabals against him, as well as with vain fancies about his 
position as universal Caliph. His immediate advisers were men of small merit, 
who fed his fears and pandered to his delusions from motives of personal 
aggrandizement; while the coterie of religious sheikhs whom he had gathered 
around him indulged and encouraged his pan-Islamic pretensions. His sus¬ 
picion of Britain’s intentions towards the Empire grew day by day, despite 
all that Layard, who was well-disposed towards him and whom he, to some 
extent, trusted, did to try to dispel it. He was convinced, in particular, that 
the British Government were secretly fomenting discontent in the Arab 
provinces of the Empire, or, at least, that they were exploiting existing 
discontent with the aim of detaching these provinces and assuming a pro¬ 
tectorate over them. When Layard urged the need for reform upon the Sultan, 
he no longer listened, as he had up to the middle of 1879, but turned a deaf 
ear to the ambassador. Layard, he believed, was one of those responsible for 
the troubles in the Arab provinces. Had he not pressed for the recall of 
Midhat Pasha from exile and his appointment as vali of Damascus, and was 
not Midhat the instigator of the present unrest in Syria? Had not Layard 
visited Midhat and toured Syria in the autumn of 1879, primarily to intensify 
that unrest ? 'Abdul Hamid had little foundation for his suspicions of Layard, 
but there was some cause for his uneasiness regarding the feeling in the Arab 
provinces. 

That the Arab population, whether of Arabia proper or of Syria and Mesopotamia, 
are greatly dissatisfied with Turkish rule, or would willingly free themselves from 
it if encouraged by England, or perhaps, even by some other power in doing so, is 
confirmed by information which reaches me from so many different and indepen¬ 
dent sources that I scarcely see any reason to discount the fact [Layard reported to 
Salisbury in February 1880]. That there is a secret conspiracy or movement among 

^ Same series and volume, Draft to Layard, n.d. (Very Confid.). 

2 Same series and volume, Under-Secy., I.O., to Under-Secy., F.O.,^9 Dec. 1879. See 
also. Minute by Burne, n.d., on the Foreign Office’s proposals, in this volume. 

5 [LO.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp.y vol. 37, Salisbury to Layard, 5 Jan. 1880 (Nos. 12 
Confid. and 13 Very Confid.). 
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the Arabs against the Sultan and his Government, the headquarters of which is in 
the Hedjaz, seems also to be highly probable. ... It is not impossible that the Grand 
Sheriff himself, who judging from the accounts I have received from him, appears 
to be a man of some ability and considerable ambition, may be connected with it. 
The idea prevails among certain Mussulmans, and no doubt extends to the Arabs, 
that the present Ottoman dynasty is effete, and that it would be greatly to the ad¬ 
vantage of Islam to replace the Sultan by the Sheriff of Mecca, who would then be 
universally accepted as the head of the Mahommedan world and as the true Caliph.^ 

The existence of a potential rival for the Caliphate was a disturbing enough 
prospect for "Abdul Hamid; the possibility that he might have British backing 
made it decidedly alarming. The Grand Sharif, Husain ibn Muhammad ibn 
"Aun, himself gave substance to the fantasy in January 1880 by approach¬ 
ing the British Government with an offer to send a representative to Afghan¬ 
istan, via India, to induce the rulers and people of Afghanistan to enter 
into a friendly relationship with the British. The offer, which was made 
through the medium of the dragoman of the British Consulate at Jeddah, 
was taken up in London, and the consul at Jeddah, James Zohrab, made 
arrangements to meet the Sharif secretly on the road between Mecca and 
Jeddah in March to discuss the matter. The meeting never took place. On 
14 March, as he was entering Jeddah, Sharif Husain was stabbed to death 
by an Afghan.^ The Porte’s connivance at the murder, if not its actual 
complicity in it, was plain. News of the Sharif’s contacts with the British had 
been forwarded to Constantinople by the Turkish vali in the Hijaz, and in 
the second week of March Layard heard that "Abdul Hamid was growing 
very suspicious of the reasons for these contacts, and was talking of removing 
the Sharif from office. It was unlikely, however, that he would have dared 
to do so openly because of Sharif Husain’s high standing in the Muslim 
world. He seems, instead, to have worked through a former Sharif, "Abdul 
Muttalib, who was then living at Constantinople, and who sent one of his sons 
to Mecca at the close of 1879, presumably to organize the conspiracy. After 
the murder it was given out that the assassin had been sent from Afghanistan 
to kill the Sharif for having offered his services to the British Government. 
The flaw in this explanation lay in the fact that it was already being hawked 
about by Turkish officials before details of the crime, the motives of the 
assassin, and his nationality could possibly have been received from the Hijaz.^ 

* [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp.y vol. 38, Layard to Salisbury, 9 Feb. 1880 (No, 182 
Sec.), passed to India Office, 28 Feb. 1880. 

^ Same series and volume, Zohrab to Salisbury, 28 Feb. 1880 (Sec. and Sep.), passed to 
India Office, 16 Mar. 1880; and E. B. Malet (Consul-General, Cairo) to Salisbury, 21 Mar. 
1880 (Tel. No. 52), citing telegram from Zohrab, Jeddah, 15 Mar. 1880, passed to India 
Office, 22 Mar. i88o; and 8 Apr. 1880 (No. 153 Pol./Sec.), passed to India Office, 23 Apr. 
1880. 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp.y vol. 38, Layard to Salisbury, 12, 24, and 26 Mar. 
1880 (Nos, 302 Sec., 136 Sec. [Tel.], and 344 Sec.), passed to India Office, 3 Apr., 25 Mar., 
and 20 Apr. 1880; and Malet to Salisbury, 3 Apr. 1880 (Tel. No. 68 Sec,), passed to India 
Office same day. 
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Less than ten days after the Sharif had been murdered Midhat Pasha 
described the assassin, the murder, and the motives for it to a member of 
the French Embassy visiting Damascus. The Frenchman recounted the story 
to E. B. Malet, the British Consul-General in Cairo, when he arrived there on 
I April. Malet drew the only possible conclusion from the juxtaposition of dates. 
The fact of the murderer being an Afghan is confirmed in Mr. Zohrab’s despatch 
... of the 22nd March. . . . The murder took place on the 14th, the first news of it 
was certainly conveyed by Mr. Zohrab’s [telegraphic] communication [of 15 March] 
via Aden, which reached Cairo on the 21st. The first despatches relating to the 
subject from Mr. Zohrab reached Cairo on the 25th and stated that the murderer 
was a Persian. No written conununication on the subject could have come earlier 
than this, and there is no telegraph from Djeddah. Yet before this date [25 March] 
Midhat Pasha had informed Mr. Schlumberger [of the French Embassy] of the 
true nationality of the murderer and the motive of the crime. The unwelcome 
interpretation of these circumstances would appear to be that as soon as the news 
of the assassination arrived, it was possible for Midhat Pasha to name the nation¬ 
ality of the assassin and the object of the crime, and the power to do so could only 
have existed if the intention to commit the crime was known to him previously. 
In fact the circumstances lead to the suspicion it was the result of an understanding 
at Constantinople with which Midhat Pasha had somehow or another become 
acquainted.^ 

"Abdul Hamid appointed "Abdul Muttalib Grand Sharif in Husain’s place. 
Layard immediately protested against the appointment, pointing out that it 
could lead to disorders and bloodshed in Arabia, and adding that it would 
not be well received in England as "Abdul Muttalib was fanatically anti-British. 
"Abdul Hamid dismissed the protest, saying that he had no choice but to 
appoint "Abdul Muttalib and that the British Government had no cause for 
alarm because he was over ninety years of age and would not live much 
longer.^ Layard’s protest, however, confirmed ‘Abdul Hamid in his suspicion 
that the British were prepared to interfere with his rule in the Arab provinces 
of the Empire. If they were prepared to undermine his authority in the Hijaz, 
they would certainly not hesitate to do so in eastern Arabia, and he saw their 
continual harassment of him over the piracy issue as a sign of their intentions. 
His suspicions solidified in the first half of 1880 when he began to imagine 
signs of a British intrigue to deprive him of his rights over Najd and Hasa 
by supporting the claims of a Sa"udi pretender to the sovereignty of these 
provinces. 

The pretender was "Abdullah ibn Thunaiyan, a grandson of the man of the 
same name who had seized Riyadh from the Egyptian puppet, Khalid ibn 
Sa"ud, in 1842, and who had afterwards retired in favour of Faisal ibn Turki on 
the Amir’s return from Cairo in 1843.2 The younger "Abdullah ibn Thunaiyan, 

* Same series and volume, Malet to Salisbury, 8 Apr. 1880 (No. 153 Sec.), passed to India 
Office, 33 Apr. 1880. 

^ Same series and volume, Layard to Salisbury, 24 Mar. j88o (Tel. No. 136), passed to 
India Office, 25 Mar. i88o. 

^ See above, pp. 385-6. 
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who had been living at Basra for some years, left there in October 1879 
to make the hajj and afterwards to visit Constantinople. He told Robertson 
before he left that he intended to ask the Sultan for recognition as Amir of 
Najd; if his request were granted he would pay tribute and hold the province 
as an Ottoman fief. If it were denied, he would then seek appointment as vali 
of Hasa on similar terms. If he failed to secure this appointment he intended 
to put his case to the foreign ambassadors at Constantinople. Robertson 
described 'Abdullah ibn Thunaiyan as 'a man of ability, . . . singularly well 
informed for an Arab, and, while a strict Mussulman, free from fanaticism. 
He is about thirty years of age, and like all the Al-su'ood, personally bravek^ 
'Abdullah ibn Thunaiyan told his story to Ross when he called at Bushire 
on his way down the Gulf later in October, and asked for the help of the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople in securing his object. The British 
Government, he said, had an interest in his success, because he would be 
better able to control the coastal tribes than the Turks. Ross refused to com¬ 
mit himself: it would be extremely difficult, he told 'Abdullah, to tender 
advice to the Porte on such a delicate subject.^ 

Early in the new year 'Abdullah called on the British consul at Jeddah 
and obtained from him letters of introduction to Layard and to the Consul- 
General at Cairo, E. B. Malet. 'Abdullah had two interviews with Malet in 
April, in which he outlined his plans and asked for British backing. Malet 
said that he could give him no encouragement, but he promised to refer his 
request to London.^ He also gave him a letter of introduction to Layard. 
From Cairo, 'Abdullah travelled to Constantinople via Beirut, where he had 
conversations with Midhat Pasha, and Damascus, where he called on the 
British Vice-Consul, He arrived at the Turkish capital in June. Wilfred Blunt 
obtruded himself into the affair at this stage, sending to the Foreign Office 
two memoranda in which he traced, with a multitude of inaccuracies, the 
history of Najd, confused 'Abdullah ibn Thunaiyan with 'Abdullah ibn 
Faisal, and connected his journey to Cairo ‘with the national movement now 
going on in Arabia’.^ The Foreign Office, and still less the India Office, was 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. 33, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 
245 of 19 Dec. 1879, Robertson to Miles, 7 Oct. 1879 (No. 285). 

2 Same series, volume, and collection, Ross to Lyall, 30 Oct. 1879 (No. 373). 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp.y vol. 39, Malet to Salisbury, 13 Apr. 1880 (No. 161 
Pol./Confid.), passed to India Office, 12 May 1880, and Malet to Granville, 5 May 1880 (No. 
190 Pol./Confid.). 

^ Same series, vol. 40, Memos, by Blunt, 24 June 1880, passed to India Office, 2 July 1880. 
Blunt described Najd, Jabal Shammar, and the Qasimas hhe Free States of Nejd’, a descrip¬ 
tion which would have raised eyebrows in Riyadh and Hail. The vice-consul at Damascus, 
T. S. Jago, had this to say about Blunt’s propagation, here and elsewhere, of the notion of a 
‘national’ movement among the Arabs at this time; ‘As much has been said in the European 
press of late as to a national movement in Arabia, I may venture to state . . . that no evidence 
of such is obtainable in this quarter; and that, as regards the Bedouin tribes of the Syrian 
Desert, which are supposed to be becoming gradually inoculated with similar ideas, the tribal 
wars and feuds, now, as ever, prevailing among them, and their complete subjection to the 
Turkish authorities wherever they approach the Syrian frontiers, would' tend to show that 
the time is yet distant when unity of action or purpose can be obtainable among them.’ ([I.O.] 
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not disposed to pay any heed to Blunt’s representations or to "Abdullah ibn 
Thunaiyan’s ambitions. Although "Abdullah called at the British Embassy 
in Constantinople in July and again in August, he received no encouragement, 
and he was forced to seek other champions for his cause. 

Salisbury abandoned hope at the beginning of 1880 of conciliating the 
Turks, let alone of persuading them to implement the more urgent reforms 
which he believed necessary if the Empire was to survive and to withstand 
Russian pressure. He was troubled, too, by rumours of a clandestine under¬ 
standing between the Porte and Russia, the exact nature of which was obscure 
but which was almost certainly directed against British interests in Asia.^ 
A definite bid was being made, under the guidance of the Sultan’s chamber- 
lain, Osman Pasha, to arouse Muslim feeling in India in the Sultan’s favour, 
partly through the instrumentality of Indian exiles living in Constantinople, 
and partly by direct correspondence with Muslim rulers in India. A journal, 
Peik Islam, had been started up in Constantinople to help create and streng¬ 
then this connexion. It was written in Turkish and Urdu, and its editor was 
an Indian, Nusret "Ali Khan. He was subsidized by the Palace, the journal 
was printed at the Imperial printing press at public expense, and readers 
were enjoined to send any correspondence with the editor to the Yildiz Kiosk. 
In the first issue, 'Abdul Hamid was described as ‘Caliph of India’, and it 
was further stated that ‘he who disobeys the Sultan disobeys his God’.^ Even 
Layard was growing gloomy over the outlook for Anglo-Turkish relations, 
the chances for and the efficacy of reform, and the Porte’s possible motives 
for courting Indian Muslims. ‘I cannot doubt that in these intrigues the 
Sultan and his advisers will receive every encouragement and support from 
Russia,’ he wrote in May 1880. 

There are very strong grounds for suspecting that Ghazi Osman Pasha has been 
completely gained over to her interests. . . . The new Russian Ambassador, M. de 
Novikoff, has been instructed to maintain him in his present high and influential 
position in the Palace ‘coute que coute'. Russian agents will lose no opportunity of 
persuading His Majesty and the Ministers that England is the real enemy of the 
Turkish Empire, and that Russia alone is its friend. The more hopeful the prospect 
of a good understanding between the Powers as to the policy to be adopted with 
regard to this country, the more determined will be the attempt of Russia to in¬ 
crease the suspicions of the Sultan as to the motives and designs of England, and to 
bring about a quarrel betw^een her and Turkey. What Russia most dreads is a cordial 
understanding between the Great Powers, which may have the effect of improving^ 
the Administration of this Empire, of restoring to it something of its former power, 
strength and prosperity, and of frustrating her ambitious designs with regard to it .3 

Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp., vol. 41, Jago to Granville, 22 July 1880 (No. 9 Pol./Confid,), 
passed to India Office, 20 Aug. 1879.) 

* See W. N. Medlicott, The Congress of Berlin and After, London, 193S, pp. 338-46. 

^ See [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp., vol. 39, Layard to Granville, 21'May 1880 (No. 
531), passed to India Office, ii June 1880. 

3 Same series and volume, Layard to Granville, 25 May 1880 (No. 542 Confid.), passed 
to India Office, ii June 1880. 
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However much these sentiments might have suited Salisbury’s mood, 
had he still been at the Foreign Office to read them, they were not thought 
much of at the India Office. There, Sir Louis Mallet, the permanent under¬ 
secretary, was inclined to challenge the two canons upon which much of 
Salisbury’s and Layard’s policy had been based, viz. that reform was urgent, 
and that Russia might make use of the Ottoman Empire in working towards 
the destruction of British power in Asia. 

If Sir H. Layard’s views as to the importance of his information is correct [Mallet 
argued] it seems to show the illogical nature of what is called ‘traditional policy’ of 
England towards the Porte, and the unsatisfactory position in which it has landed us. 
We have been perpetually told that the maintenance of the Porte was essential in 
Anglo-Indian interests both as a barrier against Russian designs on Constantinople, 
and also as a means of arresting Russian influence in Central Asia, by enlisting the 
sympathies of British Indian Mussulmans who were supposed to be under some 
sort of spiritual allegiance to the ‘Caliph of Islam’. We have also been told on high 
authority that England is a Mahommedan Power. From this point of view, and set¬ 
ting aside all other considerations, it was at all events logical to invent every pretext 
in supporting the Turkish Government and even to fight in its defence; but in 
order to induce the English people to acquiesce in this policy it has been necessary 
to represent to them that the Porte was animated by the best intentions, that the 
Sultan was an amicable person, and that all that was wanted to enable the Turkish 
Government to ‘leave off sack and live cleanly’ was a little time and a little patience. 

The logic of facts has, however, unfortunately proved stronger than the logic of 
this policy such as it was. It has been found (and it is a strange dispensation of 
poetic justice that the discovery should have been officially recorded by Sir H. 
Layard) that as soon as England really insists on reforms, the Porte goes over at 
once to the enemy, proceeds to excite disaffection amongst our Mussulman subjects 
in India, and falls under Russian influence! The moral of this is pretty clear, and 
will I hope be plain even to the adherents of a traditional policy. According to Sir 
H. Layard, we may now expect the hostility of the Porte and of whatever portion of 
our Mahommedan subjects owns any spiritual allegiance to the Sultan, secretly 
encouraged by Russia. 

Mallet had little faith in the likelihood of any effectual Turkish reforms, 
and he doubted whether they were of any real concern to the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

I suppose that the ultimate result of improving Turkish administration may be to 
improve the Sultan and the Porte out of Europe, but as we can hardly hope to get 
rid of them altogether, or even to deprive the former, as has been done with the 
Pope, of his temporal power, he and his government must remain the centre of 
a vast population in many lands, fanatical, warlike, and by the law of their being 
hostile to all ideas of progress and civilisation with which Western Europe is 
identified. 

Mallet was not intimidated by the prospect, although he regretted that it had 
been found expedient during the Russo-Turkish War to give so much support 
to the Sultan as to make him appear in the eyes of Indian Muslims more 
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important than he actually was. He was even less intimidated by the bugaboo 
of Russo-Turkish collaboration. Why should it be assumed, he asked, that 
Russia had an interest in ranging herself on the side of 'the corrupt and 
stagnant forces of Mahommetanism' ? 'Russia is no more a natural ally of 
Mahommetanism than England. Both Powers only use it to embarrass each 
other. The legitimate interests of England and Russia have always appeared 
to me more in accord, or at all events less at variance than those of most 
other Powers.’^ 

Mallet’s opinions may have been his own, or they may have been tempered 
by the change of administration. The Tories had been defeated in April and 
Granville had replaced Salisbury at the Foreign Office in Gladstone’s second 
ministry. The new Secretary of State for India was the Marquis of Hartington. 
If what had been said in the Midlothian campaign was to be believed, there 
was to be no more cosseting of the Turks, no more gladiatorial posturing to 
impress the Russians. As an earnest of the new policy, Layard was recalled 
from Constantinople at the end of May and replaced by G. J. Goschen. One 
of Layard’s last acts before he left had been to raise the subject of the policing 
of Hasa waters by the Royal Navy with Sawas Pasha, the Foreign Minister. 
He did so informally, suggesting that the Porte might like to call upon the 
British Government to help maintain order off the Hasa coast, but hinting 
also that if some arrangement were not come to, the British Government 
might be compelled to take measures on their own to suppress piracy, without 
too much regard for Turkish rights. Sawas Pasha said he would reply to the 
suggestion after submitting it to the Council of Ministers, but up to the time 
that Layard left no answer had been given.^ 

Goschen took the matter up again in July, when he laid before the Turkish 
Foreign Minister the arrangement outlined in Salisbury’s first set of instruc¬ 
tions of 5 January to Layard, and asked for an early reply. Whether Goschen 
disdained to emulate Layard’s oblique approach (there was no love lost 
between the two), or whether he genuinely believed that a straightforward 
request to the Porte was both more fitting and more likely to succeed, it is 
clear that he refused to be guided by anything except his own will and the 
strict letter of his instructions. For on the same day on which he presented 
his note to the Porte he was advised by T. J. C. Plowden, lately under¬ 
secretary in the Foreign Department of the Government of India, who was 
in Constantinople on his way to Baghdad to take over from Miles as Consul- 
General, not to try to conclude an explicit arrangement but to adopt the 
alternative line of action proposed in Salisbury’s second set of instructions 
of 5 January. What an explicit arrangement would do, Plowden pointed out, 
would be to facilitate the establishment of Turkish claims to the Arabian 
seaboard of the Gulf. Plowden regretted, as did his superiors in India, that 
so much correspondence had already passed on the subject with the Porte, 

* [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp., vol. 39, Minute-by Mallet, 14 June 1880. 

^ Same series, vol. 40, Layard to Granville, ii May 1880 (No, 496). 
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for the Porte could now take advantage of that correspondence to argue that 
Turkish rights to that seaboard could be deduced from the very fact that 
the correspondence had taken place. There were valid objections, Plowden 
told Goschen, to the Turkish title to places along the coast and even to the 
Hasa coast itself: if the proposed arrangement were entered into, the British 
Government would be unable to put forward these objections at any future 
date. Again, he said, it was possible that the Porte might agree to accept the 
arrangement and then back out of it, reaping the advantage, from the fact of 
the British Government’s willingness to make such an arrangement, of a tacit, 
or even explicit, acknowledgement of Turkish sovereignty along the coast. 
The position regarding the visits of British warships to Hasa and Qatar waters 
would then be worse than it was now. If Goschen persisted in making the 
arrangement, Plowden advised, he should coniine it to Hasa coastal waters 
only and to any other portions of the coast where Turkish authority was 
definitely and firmly established. He should also stipulate that any pirates 
captured would be dealt with, not by the local Turkish authorities, but by the 
Resident in the Gulf or the Resident at Baghdad. So far as the limits of the 
Hasa coast were concerned, Plowden said that they should be defined as 
the Shatt al-Arab, in the north, and Dammam, just below Qatif, between 
the 26th and 27th parallels of latitude, in the south. If this latter point were 
accepted by the Porte, the stretch of coast frequented by the Bani Hajir 
pirates would be excluded from Turkish jursidiction. So, also, would the 
whole Qatar peninsula, including Dauhah.^ 

Plowden was right, but Goschen could not be expected to see it, having 
no knowledge of the subject. Even if he had seen it, he might have felt that 
he could not deviate from his instructions on his own responsibility. He could, 
however, have delayed his note to the Porte until he had had time for a 
reference to London. He did not do so, trusting instead to his own judgement 
and to his reading of his instructions. In these it had been stated that the 
British Government were ready, ‘wherever the Turkish authority is at the 
present time actually and firmly established on the coast ... to recognize it, 
and . . . [would be] glad to see it accompanied by regular and civilized 
administration’.^ Plowden wanted him to substitute ‘for the time being’ for 
‘at the present time’, since, he said, the Turks might at any time be ousted 
from one or other of the positions they were occupying on the coast. Goschen 
refused to accept the modification, for reasons which he afterwards explained 
to Granville. ‘The point... is not indisposition to recognize Turkish authority 
N. of Odeid on account of political reasons adverse to the establishment of 
Turkish rule in that particular part of the Coast but an indisposition to allow 
a state of anarchy hostile to the interests of commerce to continue. Mr. Plow¬ 
den, on the other hand, seems imbued with a view which throughout the 

* [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp.j vol. 40, Memo, by Plowden, 8 July 1880, enclosed in 
Goschen to Granville, ii July 1880 (No. 136), passed to India Office, 14 Aug. 1880. 

* See above, p. 813. 
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correspondence I have read seems to have prevailed strongly in the India 
Foreign Office of opposing all claims of sovereignty on the part of the Porte 
in those regions as far as it could possibly be done.’’' Goschen’s explanation 
was accepted in London and his proceedings were approved of, although the 
India Office was inclined to regret that he had not employed a different 
approach. It was not prepared, however, to support Plowden’s objec¬ 
tions: the question of the allowable limits of Turkish jurisdiction had been 
thrashed out before, and there was no disposition on the part of the India 
Office to revert to the restricted view taken of those limits by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, so long as the Turks did not try to interfere with Bahrain, 
^Udaid, the Trucial Shaikhdoms, or the Sultanate of Muscat. The only 
caveat entered by the India Office to Goschen’s negotiations was that, if the 
Porte’s reply were long delayed, or evasive or unsatisfactory, they should be 
dropped.’^ 

Goschen himself was coming to much the same conclusion, barely a month 
after he had refused to accept Plowden’s advice. His conversations with 
the Sultan’s ministers on the subject had yielded nothing precise in the 
way of an answer, and Goschen doubted whether he would ever receive 
one. In the third week of August he suggested to Granville that if no 
satisfactory answer were received, instructions might be given to British 
naval officers in the Gulf 'not to allow themselves to be too much 
hampered by the three mile limit in pursuing and capturing pirates, 
especially as the Turkish authority on this coast is at so many points of a 
very shadowy nature’.^ 

The flaw in the moderate policy towards the Turks favoured by London 
was that its success depended upon the Turks, for their part, being moderate 
in the Gulf. They showed no inclination to do so during 1880, but rather the 
contrary. Early in March a Turkish dispatch boat had called at Bahrain, and 
her commander had asked Shaikh 'Isa ibn 'Ali to place a godown at his 
disposal for the storage of coals. When Shaikh Tsa inquired whether the 
request was being preferred on his own behalf or on the Porte’s, the Turkish 
commander said that he was acting under orders. He added that, as Basra 
was to be separated from the Baghdad vilayet and made into a separate vilayet 
again, a new mutasarrif would be appointed to Hasa, and he would shortly 
be paying a visit to Bahrain. To this Shaikh Tsa replied that he would give his 
decision when and if the new mutasarrif asked for a site for a coal depot. 
When the incident was reported to Ross, he instructed the Residency Agent 
on Bahrain to remind Shaikh Tsa of the undertaking which he had given to 
Ross in June 1879, not to allow a Turkish coal depot to be established on 
Bahrain without first consulting the British Government. Shaikh Tsa, when 

^ Goschen to Granville, ii July 1880 (No. 136), above. 

2 [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp.y vol. 40, Under-Secy., LO., to Under-Secy., F.O., 
30 Aug. 1880 (Confid.). 

3 Same series, vol. 41, Goschen to Granville, 17 Aug. 1880 (No. 254), passed to India 
OjfEce, 25 Sept. 1880. 
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the message was relayed to him, said that he had every intention of keeping 
his word.^ 

A more circuitous and more dangerous manoeuvre against Bahrain, how¬ 
ever, was under way. Two of the ringleaders of the attack on Bahrain in 1869, 
who had been confined with the ex-ruler Muhammad ibn Khalifah at Aden,‘ 
were released early in 1880, and one of them, 'Ali ibn Nasir, a grandson of 
'Abdullah ibn Ahmad, who had ruled Bahrain for most of the first half of the 
century, arrived at Basra in the third week of March 1880. He told the vali 
there that he was determined to regain his family's rights in Bahrain, including 
the property which had been confiscated from them on the accession of Tsa 
ibn 'Ali. Half of Bahrain, he said, belonged to the A 1 'Abdullah branch of the 
A 1 Khalifah, and if the Porte would help him to recover it he would make it 
over, in full sovereignty, to the Sultan 'Abdul Hamid. Even without Turkish 
backing, he said, he was confident that, with the help of the members of his 
family living in Hasa, the most prominent of whom was Nasir ibn Mubarak, 
he could depose 'Isa ibn 'Ali. If he did so, he added, he would still be willing to 
make over Bahrain to the Sultan. The vali promised to write to Constantinople 
on his behalf, saying that he thought that a satisfactory answer would probably 
be received. A few days later 'Ali ibn Nasir called on the officiating British 
assistant Political Agent and Vice-Consul at Basra. He represented himself as 
destitute and dependent upon the British Government for his future survival, 
and said that if he and Nasir ibn Mubarak and his other relatives were granted 
a pension, they would be willing to reside anywhere that the British Govern¬ 
ment stipulated. The vice-consul told him that he would forward his request 
to the Resident in the Gulf and to the Consul-General at Baghdad.^ 

Not long afterwards 'Ali ibn Nasir left for Hasa to join his relatives there, 
and nothing more was heard of him. Then, in the middle of October, a petition 
was presented to Goschen at Constantinople by a certain Saiyid Muhammad 
(or Ahmad) Rashid, who said he was acting as the agent of 'Ali ibn Nasir and 
his relatives. The petition, which was signed by 'Ali ibn Nasir, Nasir ibn 
Mubarak, and three other shaikhs, consisted of a garbled version of the history of 
Bahrain since the death of'Abdullah ibn Ahmad in 1849, ^ demand for the res¬ 
toration of the A 1 'Abdullah's lost rights, and a plea for the help of the British 
Government in recovering them. If their property, which consisted mainly of 
land and date groves, were restored to them and they were allowed to return 
to Bahrain, they said, they would undertake to live in peace with 'Isa ibn 'Ali 
and the other members of the A 1 Khalifah, ‘under the protection of England'.^ 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. 25, enclos. to For. Letter (Pol.) 
44 of 27 Apr. 1880, Ross to Lyall, ii, 19, and 31 Mar. 1880 (Nos. 62, 71, and 83), enclosing 
correspondence with Res. Agent. ^ See above, p. 685. 

^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. 28, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 
83 of 27 May 1881, Surgeon-Major J. Bowman to P. J. C. Robertson-(Officiating Consul- 
General, Baghdad), 23 and 26 Mar. 1880 (Nos. 86 and 92). 

. [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp.^ vol. 42, Goschen to Granville, 19 Oct. i88o (No. 488 

Sec.), enclosing petition (n.d.), passed to India Office, 9 Mar. 1880. 
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Goschen did not know what to make of the petition, but he was certain 
that it had some connexion with the forward policy which the Porte now 
seemed to be bent on pursuing in the Arabian peninsula. ‘The plans of the 
men who secretly foment this policy^ he wrote to Granville, ‘extend appa¬ 
rently along the whole coast of Arabia, and they wish to conduct operations 
both on the side of the Red Sea and on the Persian Gulf. There are negotia¬ 
tions with chiefs from the territory of Nejd. A mission is alleged to have been 
sent to Chiefs of Bahrain, while I have repeatedly sent information to your 
Lordship with regard to the projects of the same fanatical party in the region 
of Hadramaut. . • Nasir Pasha, the ^^-vali of Basra, was one of the leading 
proponents of this assertive policy. He was pressing upon the Sultan the idea 
of creating a new vilayet of Najd, comprising, for the time being, Hasa and 
Qatar, but capable of being enlarged as opportunity presented itself. "Abdullah 
ibn Thunaiyan the younger, who was still kicking his heels at Constantinople, 
might be a suitable candidate, Nasir suggested, for the office of vali, "Abdul 
Hamid adopted the proposal to the extent of making "Abdullah ibn Thunaiyan 
a pasha and holding out to him the prospect of his being appointed mutasarrif 
of Qatif or Qatar, but beyond this it remained largely a paper scheme. Nasir 
Pasha had also undertaken to procure recognition by the inhabitants of 
Bahrain of "Abdul Hamid as their suzerain, and as a first step in this direction 
he had got in touch with "AH ibn Nasir and Nasir ibn Mubarak (the ‘Chiefs 
of Bahrein^ referred to by Goschen) and got them to signify their willingness 
to make such recognition. 

Goschen confronted both the Grand Vizir and the Foreign Minister with 
these intrigues in the middle of October. The Foreign Minister dismissed 
them as ‘des enfantillages', but Goschen refused to be put off. T nevertheless 
thought it right to let His Excellency thoroughly understand that Her 
Majesty’s Government would be watchful as to such proceedings from 
whatever quarter they came, and I gave a warning in good-humoured, but 
still in very decided, terms that if any attempt were made to influence the 
independent Arab Chiefs in various quarters in a sense hostile to England, 
it might possibly happen that we on our part should follow an analogous 
course as regards Turks, and the Turkish rule would certainly not be the 
winner in a competition for Arab favour. The warning had no more effect 
than the numerous remonstrances about piracy—or, rather, it had the same 
effect, viz. to make the Turks more intransigent, more sensitive about their 
dominion in Arabia, and more determined to enlarge that dominion by 

* This last is a reference to reports of renewed activity by Saiyid Fadhl ibn *AIawi. 

2 Goschen to Granville, 19 Oct. 1880 (No. 488 Sec.), above, enclosing memorandum (un¬ 
signed), dated Constantinople, 16 Oct. 1880. Goschen underlined the point in his report to 
Granville. ‘In the present state of feeling of the Turks towards England, I consider it well 
worth the attention of Her Majesty’s Government to keep the Arab question in view. It may 
be expedient to let the Ottoman Government and His Majesty feel our power in this respect. 
It is clear that, in many directions, the Arabs under Turkish rule are very discontented, and 
a weapon is thereby placed in our hands which on occasion it might not be right to neglect.’ 
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intrigue and subversion. There is little doubt that a close connexion existed 
between Nasir Pasha’s contacts with Nasir ibn Mubarak, 'Ali ibn Nasir, and 
the other A 1 'Abdullah fugitives in Hasa and Qatar, and what happened there 
towards the close of 1880. 

Winter was the season when several of the nomadic tribes, the Bani Hajir, 
Manasir, and Murrah among them, moved into Qatar for pasturage. The 
concentration of Bedouin there in 1878 had enabled Nasir ibn Mubarak and 
Jasim ibn Muhammad al-Thani to launch their successful assault upon 
Zubara in November of that year, and it was again this gathering of nomads 
in the winter of 1880-1 which made it possible for them to prepare for an 
attack upon Bahrain. The Turkish authorities in Hasa and Qatar, far from 
restraining them from the venture, took a keen interest in it. Nasir was in 
receipt of a monthly stipend of $M.T. 60 from them and, as he himself 
testified later, they consistently encouraged him in his designs on Bahrain. 
Sa'id Pasha, the former mutasarrif oi Hasa, had even urged him to make over 
to the Porte his rights to his lost property in Bahrain, so that the Porte might 
take direct steps to recover it. Jasim al-Thani was as eager as Nasir to see 
Bahrain humbled. His hold on the greater part of Qatar was of recent date 
and was far from secure, especially as many of its inhabitants resented his 
authority and that of his Turkish overlords, and would gladly have returned 
to Bahrain’s control. Until Bahrain’s power had been broken, Jasim would 
continue to rule uneasily in Qatar, and it was for this reason that he, as much 
as Nasir, sought to incite the Bedouin tribes in the winter of 1880-1, with 
promises of blood and plunder, to make a descent upon the island.^ 

Towards the end of November 1880 reports began to reach the Residency 
Agent at Bahrain from the Qatar coast that Nasir ibn Mubarak, with a strong 
Bedouin force, was moving northwards towards Ruwais and Abu Dhuluf, on 
the north-western side of the peninsula. Similar reports reached the ruler of 
Bahrain, Shaikh Tsa, and before the month was out he sent several fighting 
men of the Na'im across to Fuwairat to keep watch on Nasir’s movements. 
They had strict instructions to send their vessels back to Bahrain as soon as 
they had landed, so as to avoid the possibility of their falling into Nasir ibn 
Mubarak’s hands. On i December H.M.S. Beacon arrived at Bahrain on her 
way down the Gulf. At the Residency Agent’s request she crossed to the 
Qatar coast on 4 December and cruised down to Abu Dhuluf. Her commander 
saw nothing to cause apprehension, but he heard that Nasir ibn Mubarak was 
supposed to be in the vicinity. A day or so after Beacon left, Nasir appeared 
before Ruwais and Abu Dhuluf, and demanded that their inhabitants give up 
their small craft to him. Warned of his coming, they had scuttled their boats 
beforehand. Disconcerted, Nasir and his followers retired into the interior. 

^ See [I.O.] Pol, and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from Indiay vol. 28, enclos. to For. Letter 
(Sec.) 83 of 27 May 1881, Ross to Lyall, 2 Apr. 1881 (No. 49), enclosing reports by Agha 
Muhammad Rahim (Res. Agent), n.d. The bond between Jasim and Nasir had lately been 
strengthened by Nasir’s marriage to one of Jasim’s daughters. 
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Word of Nasir’s movements reached Ross at the end of the first week of 
December, along with a report from Basra that the Turkish gunboat stationed 
there had sailed for the Hasa coast. Unable to believe that she was bound on 
any peace-keeping mission, Ross telegraphed to Miles at Muscat and Plowden 
at Baghdad, asking them if they could let him have the gunboats assigned to 
them, since Beacon, after her call at Bahrain, had left for Bombay and had 
probably cleared the Gulf by this time. H.M.S. Woodlark sailed from Muscat 
immediately and reached Bahrain at the end of the second week of December 
to find that the danger from Nasir ibn Mubarak had passed, and that no sign 
had been seen of the Turkish gunboat.^ 

Ross was still a little uneasy about the situation, and after Woodlarkls com¬ 
mander had reported to him at Bushire, he decided to go across to Bahrain 
himself. On his arrival there on 21 December he made a number of inquiries, 
the results of which led him to conclude that Jasim al-Thani was as much 
responsible as Nasir ibn Mubarak for the abortive attempt to invade Bahrain. 
The fact that Jasim was an Ottoman dependant could not be overlooked, and 
in the light of the Porte’s present attitude and past behaviour it was more 
than likely, it seemed to Ross, not only that the Turks had had a hand in the 
affair, but also that they would continue to make use of their proteges to try 
to subvert Tsa ibn 'Ali’s authority in Bahrain. They had already clearly shown 
what their ultimate intentions towards the shaikhdom were by the unhelpful, 
not to say hostile, attitude which they had adopted over piracies committed 
against Bahrain’s shipping by their nominal subjects on the Hasa Coast, and 
by their own direct efforts to obtain a footing in the island by means of a coal 
depot. Shaikh Tsa had undertaken in June 1879 and again in March 1880 not 
to permit the establishment of such a depot without first consulting the 
British Government, but it was becoming increasingly difficult and embar¬ 
rassing for him to adhere to this undertaking without some kind of formal 
agreement to which he could point. It seemed to Ross, as a result of his 
conversations with the shaikh, that the existence of such an agreement would 
greatly strengthen the ruler’s hand in fobbing off requests by the Turks, or 
anyone else, for permission to set up agencies or coal depots in his territory. 
Shaikh Tsa was of the same opinion, and Ross therefore, on his own initiative, 
drew up an agreement which bound the ruler and his successors To abstain 
from entering into negotiations or making treaties of any sort with any State 
or Government other than the British without the consent of the said British 
Government, and to refuse permission to any other Government than the 
British to establish diplomatic or consular agencies or coal depots in [his] 
territory, unless with the consent of the British Government’. A stipula¬ 
tion was added that the engagement did not apply to ‘customary friendly 

^ Same series, volume, and collection, Ross to Lyall, 9, 16, and 24 Dec. 1886 {Nos. 235, 
244, and 251), enclosing Commander G. C. Hand {Beacon) to Ross, Jask, 8 Dec. 1880, and 
Res. Agent’s reports; Pol. Res. to Pol. Agent, Muscat, and Pol. Agent, Baghdad, 6 Dec. 1880 
(Tels.), and to For. Secy., Calcutta, 18 Dec. 1880 (Tel.). 
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correspondence* with the local rulers of neighbouring states on matters of 
minor importance. Shaikh 'Isa signed the engagement on 22 December.^ 
The new Viceroy, the Marquis of Ripon, approved of Ross’s action and 
of the agreement, although he felt that, as a rule, political officers should not 
enter into negotiations of this kind without previous instructions. Tt will not 
materially increase or alter the existing responsibilities of the British Govern¬ 
ment in regard to Bahrein,* he wrote to the Secretary of State in reporting the 
conclusion of the agreement, ‘and its refusal now might be misunderstood.*2 
On the whole, the assessment was an accurate one. The exclusion of the 
representatives of other powers from Bahrain, in particular those of Persia 
and Turkey, had long been a feature of British policy in the Gulf, just as 
much as the defence of the island against invasion by those powers, or by the 
Wahhabis of Najd, had been. There had never been any desire to interfere 
with normal political and commercial contacts between Bahrain and its 
neighbours, or even to prevent diplomatic missions from Persia or Najd or 
Egypt or Turkey from visiting the shaikhdom. The opposition of the British 
Government to such missions only arose when they had as their object, or 
served as a cover for, the subjection of Bahrain to Persian, Wahhabi, Egyptian, 
or Turkish rule. The British attitude towards these exchanges had hardened 
after i860, when the visits of Persian and Turkish emissaries to Bahrain in 
that year had had the effect of encouraging the then ruler to think that by 
claiming Persian or Turkish protection he could evade responsibility for 
disturbing the maritime peace. The Turkish occupation of Hasa in 1871 
completed the change of attitude. Official contacts between the ruler of 
Bahrain and the Porte could not be forbidden, but neither could they be 
ignored, especially in view of Midhat Pasha’s proclaimed intention to extend 
Turkish rule in eastern Arabia as far as he could. The willing acceptance by 
Jasim al-Thani of Turkish suzerainty was a warning that could not be dis¬ 
regarded, especially in view of his well-known antipathy for the A 1 Khalifah. 
The hostility manifested by the Turks towards the British, and the general 
pattern of their conduct in Arabia after 1873, made a more formal expression 
of the British attitude towards Bahrain’s relations with other states inevitable. 
What Ripon did not see, nor Ross, for that matter, was that in formalizing 
an arrangement which had existed in an implicit form for some years, the 
agreement of 22 December 1880 tightened Bahrain’s links with the British 
Government, turned it into a virtual dependency, and made the eventual 
extension of the relationship to the Trucial Shaikhdoms, by the conclusion 
of similar ‘exclusive agreements’, unavoidable. 

While he was at Bahrain Ross wrote to Nasir ibn Mubarak and Jasim 
al-Thani, calling upon them to explain their conduct in threatening to invade 

* [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, voL 28, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 
83 of 27 May 1881, Ross to Lyall, 24 Dec. 1880 (Nos. 251 and 252), enclosing text of agree¬ 
ment. See also, same series, vol. 27, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 14 Feb. 1881 
(No. 19 For. Dept., Pol.). The agreement is printed in Aitchison, Treaties, x. 12.0-1. 

^ Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to Secy, of State, 27 May 1881 (No. 83 For. Dept., Sec.), above. 
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the shaikhdom. Nasir ibn Mubarak replied in January 1881, saying that his 
sole purpose had been to obtain justice for himself and his dependants. He 
had appealed to Ross many times to help him recover his rights in Bahrain, 
he said, but w^ithout result. He was constantly being invited by his adherents 
in Bahrain to return there, but he had refused to go out of consideration for 
the Resident’s wishes. However, he said, should he reconsider his decision 
and go to Bahrain, he would not like Ross to think that he had gone there 
for any purpose but to improve his circumstances and help his followers. 
Jasim al-Thani’s reply to the Resident was in similar vein. Nasir ibn Mubarak, 
he said, had rights in Bahrain which he could not be expected to forgo. He, 
Jasim, had restrained him from seeking to recover what was his by force, 
but it was difficult for him to continue to do so, and he thought that 
Ross had a duty to try to patch up the differences between Nasir and 'Isa 
ibn 'Ali.* 

Ross gave short answers to both of them. 'I have received your letter...he 
told Nasir coldly, 'and beg to inform you that any hostile descent on Bahrein 
by you or any other person will be opposed and punished.’^ He was equally 
brief with Jasim al-Thani. Nasir ibn Mubarak, he said, had no rights in 
Bahrain. The property which his family had formerly owned there had long 
since been confiscated by 'Isa ibn 'Ali to compensate the victims of Nasir’s 
and Muhammad ibn Khalifah’s descent upon Bahrain in 1869. If Shaikh 'Isa 
were to consent to give Nasir and his family an allowance, it would simply 
be as an act of grace, and it would be contingent upon their agreeing to 
abandon their designs on Bahrain and to live elsewhere in the Gulf than 
Qatar. Nasir could not return to Bahrain, and Jasim would be held responsible 
for his good behaviour while he resided in Qatar. ^ 

Not surprisingly, Nasir and Jasim took the Resident’s warnings with bad 
grace. Nasir loudly proclaimed his intention of attacking Bahrain as soon as 
he could procure shipping, while Jasim, with equal ostentation, announced 
that he was no longer responsible for his son-in-law’s behaviour. Ross was 
not impressed, and he wrote to Jasim in February 1881 to tell him that he 
could not wriggle out of his responsibility simply by disclaiming it. It was 
common knowledge, Ross said, that Nasir made all his arrangements in 
concert with Jasim, and that, having no resources of his own, he could do 
nothing without Jasim’s assistance. If Jasim helped him to disturb the peace 
in any way, Ross added, the consequences for his own rule in Qatar would 
be 'disastrous’.'^ The threat took the wind out of Jasim’s sails. ‘You write to . 

* [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 28, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec). 
83 of 27 May 1881, Nasir ibn Mubarak to Ross, 10 Safar 1298/11 Jan. 1881, and Jasim al- 
Thani to Ross, 8 Safar 1298/9 Jan. 1881. 

2 Same series, volume, and collection, Ross to Nasir ibn Mubarak, 28 Jan. 1881. 

3 Same series, volume, and collection, Ross to Jasim al-Thani, 28 Jan. i88i. See also, Ross 
to Lyall, 4 Mar. 1881 (No. 35), in same collection. 

* [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India; vol. 28, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 
83 of 27 May 1881, Ross to Jasim al-Thani, 25 Feb. i88r. 
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me that I should keep guard over the whole of the Guttur coast/ he replied 
plaintively, ‘but I have not power over it. You are aware of the treaty (1868 
agreement) made in the time of my father between us and the British Govern¬ 
ment, namely that we were only to be responsible for Dohat al Bidaa and 
A 1 Wakra. The El Katr coast is very large and extensive with many ports, 
and I have not the power to forbid (anyone from landing or embarking) 
unless you give strict orders to all people of El Katr and ports ... to migrate 
and settle in my country and be subject to me. I should then be able to 
prevent disturbances on the El Katr coast. 

. Unmoved by this argument, Ross recommended to the Government of 
India that Jasim should be given a formal warning not to assist Nasir ibn 
Mubarak in any schemes aimed at Bahrain, and that the Porte should be 
asked to instruct its local officials in Hasa and Qatar to keep a watch on Nasir's 
movements. This second suggestion was passed to Plowden at Baghdad for 
comment, and he replied that he did not think that any practical result would 
follow from it. It would be preferable, he said, to deal with Jasim and Nasir 
direct if they disregarded the formal warning. The Government of India 
accepted the advice, ‘You are authorized to warn Jassim-bin-Muhammad 
Thani\ they telegraphed to Ross on 7 May, ‘that if he is in any manner 
accessory to an attack upon Bahrein Island he will be held directly respon¬ 
sible.’^ Plowden was instructed the same day to inform the Turkish authorities 
at Baghdad and Basra that ‘unless they can undertake to prevent and punish 
any attack on Bahrein Island from that part of the coast over which they 
claim jurisdiction, we may be compelled, in the event of measures becoming 
necessary to protect Bahrein, or to redress injuries, to take matters into our 
own hands ’.3 In reaching this decision, Ripon explained to the Secretary of 
State, his government had not overlooked the fact that the Turks had a claim 
to jurisdiction over Dauhah, where a detachment of about 130 Turkish 
soldiers was stationed, and that any direct action against Jasim al-Thani 
might bring forth protests from the Porte. But they were not prepared, he 
said, to allow vague claims to jurisdiction, unaccompanied by any practical 
attempt to discharge the obligations attendant upon territorial jurisdiction, 
to prevent them from coercing Jasim or Nasir if they undertook an expedition 
against Bahrain.^ 

There was little disposition at the India Office to question the Viceroy’s 
decision. Goschen had reported from Constantinople in December 1880 that 
he had come to the conclusion that the Porte had no intention of conceding 
anything to the British Government, and that the dilatory tactics which they 
had adopted on the piracy issue would be followed systematically in the 

^ [I.O.] Pol, and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. 28, enclos. to For. Letter (Sec.) 
83 of 27 May 1881, Jasim al-Thani to Ross, 8 Rabi* ii, 1298/9 Mar. 1881. 

^ Same collection, For. Secy., Simla, to Pol. Res., 7 May i88r JTel. No. 947 e.p.). 

3 Same collection, For. Secy., Simla, to Pol. Agent, Baghdad, 7 May 1881 (Tel. No. 948 f.p). 

* [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India^ vol. 28, Gov.-Gen.-in-Council to 
Secy, of State, 27 May 1881 (No. 83 For. Dept., Sec.). 
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future.^ Two months later the Turkish Foreign Minister blandly informed 
the British charge d’affaires at Constantinople that not a single piratical vessel 
could be found along the Hasa coast, nor, despite the most searching inquiries 
by the naval authorities at Basra, could a single instance of piracy be traced. 
Simply as a precautionary measure, however, he said, a gunboat had been sent 
to cruise in Hasa waters, and her presence there would render unnecessary 
any arrangement with the British Government of the type which had been 
proposed.^ The reaction of the India Office to this news was to propose to 
Granville that the commanders of British cruisers in the Gulf should be given 
authority ‘to act along the Arab coast, in such wise as may be necessary for 
the capture and punishment of marauders, collision with Turkish cruizers 
or troops being, of course, scrupulously avoided’.^ The Secretary of State 
also informed Granville that he wanted to approve and confirm the ‘exclusive’ 
agreement made by Ross with the ruler of Bahrain on 22 December 1880.4 
Granville had no objections to the agreement, and on 8 April Hartington sent 
instructions to Ripon to ratify it.s 

Granville was sympathetic also to the idea of granting authority to British 
naval officers to pursue pirates into Turkish waters. Nothing more, he thought, 
could be expected from the Porte on this score, and the legal barrier had to 
some extent been lifted by a revised opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
that, if the Porte neglected to provide for the security of British trade in their 
territorial waters in the Gulf, and if it refused to grant permission for British 
cruisers to act against pirates and marauders in these waters, while allowing 
piracy to continue, the British Government would be entitled, in international 
law, to make such negligence a ground for reprisals.^ The receipt of the 
Government of India’s instructions to Ross and Plowden of 7 May that 
Jasim al-Thani was to be held directly responsible for any attempts made 
upon Bahrain from Qatar lent further point to the argument. Not only was 
the security of the waters off Qatar and Hasa involved, but the defence of 
Bahrain, as well. Tt is obviously impossible’, Hartington wrote to Granville, 

. .to tolerate the use, under shelter of the Turkish flag, of El Bidaa and 
other parts of the Arab coast as bases for piratical expeditions against Bahrein, 
whether such expeditions are, or are not, undertaken with the secret con¬ 
nivance of the Turkish authorities, from whom, as from the Porte, experience 


^ [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp.y vol. 45, Goschen to Granville, 6 Dec. 1880 (No, 643), 
passed to India Office, 9 Mar. 1881. 

2 Same series and volume, Assim Pasha to H.B.M. charge d’affaires, 8 Feb. 1881, passed 
to India Office, 9 Mar. i88r. 

^ Same series and volume, Under-Secy., I.O., to Under-Secy., F.O., 24 Mar. 1881 
(Confid.). 

^ Same series and volume, Under-Secy., I.O., to Under-Secy., F.O., 18 Mar. 1881. 

^ Same series and volume, Under-Secy., F.O., to Under-Secy., I.O., 30 Mar. 1881 
(Confid.); and [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Desp. to India^ vol. 7, Secy, of State to Qovi-Gen.-in- 
Council, 8 Apr. 1881 (No. 14 Sec.). 

® [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp.y vol. 41, Law Officers of the Crown to Salisbury, 5 Jan. 
1880, passed to India Office, 25 Sept. 1880. 
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has shown it useless to look for redress.’ Hartington proposed to approve 
Ripon’s instructions to Ross and Plowden, and he suggested to Granville that 
they might be forwarded to the ambassador at Constantinople for communica¬ 
tion to the Porte at his discretion. The situation regarding the policing of the 
waters off Hasa and Qatar, Hartington said, could not be allowed to continue 
any longer as it was. It was ‘most undesirable that H.M.’s Political and Naval 
Officers in the Gulf should longer be left without specific instructions for 
their guidance in circumstances which may occur at any moment, and be 
attended with consequences very detrimental to British interests and credit’.^ 

Granville accepted both suggestions. He instructed the ambassador at 
Constantinople in July 1881 to inform the Porte of the Government of India’s 
instructions concerning Bahrain, and to say that, as a consequence of the 
Porte’s neglect or inability to suppress piracy in the waters adjacent to the 
coasts over which it claimed sovereignty, the British Government were com¬ 
pelled to order their naval officers to protect commerce and shipping in these 
waters without reference to the Sultan’s claims to jurisdiction over them. 
Granville also requested the Admiralty to withdraw its orders of May 1879 
to its officers in the Gulf not to take hostile action in Turkish territorial waters, 
and to instruct them instead ‘not to allow themselves in the future to be too 
much hampered by the three mile limit in pursuing and capturing pirates, 
especially as the Turkish authority on the coast is at many points of a very 
shadowy description’. Any collision with Turkish cruisers or troops was to 
be scrupulously avoided, and any offenders captured in Turkish jurisdiction 
were to be handed over to the local Turkish author!ties.2 The instructions 
were issued by the Admiralty at the end of July 1881 and they remained in 
force for several years afterwards. 

* [I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Home Corresp., vol. 47, Under-Secy., I.O., to Under-Secy., F.O., 
7 July 1881 (Confid.). 

2 Same series and volume, Granville to Earl of Dufferin, 22 July 1881, and Under-Secy., 
F.O., to Secy, to Admiralty, ii July 1881. 
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ZA warfare had been suppressed, except for occasional minor outbreaks 
1 . Von the pearl banks during the summer months, and the slave trade had 
been reduced to a mere trickle as a result of the constriction of its source 
in East Africa. The savage tribes of the Arabian shore had been tamed and 
made to confine their rancorous disputes to the land. Their erstwhile ally or 
opponent—according to their disposition—the Sa'udi Amirate of Najd, was 
in decline, torn by internal dissension, cut off from the Gulf coast by the 
Turks in Hasa, and threatened with eclipse by the rise of the rival house of 
Ibn Rashid to the northward, in Jabal Shammar. It was the close of an era 
for Britain, also, even though her power in the Gulf was now at its height; for 
the decade not only marked the end of the age of heroic endeavour to bring 
law and order to the Gulf and to ensure the safety of British India, an era 
which had begun with the journey of John Malcolm to Tehran in 1800 and 
the fight of the cruiser Mornington with the Qasimi fleet off the Quoins in 
1805, but it also saw the end of her exclusive command of the Gulfs waters. 
For the Turks, with the annexation of Hasa behind them, and having learned, 
if not fully understood, the uses of sea-power, now had ambitions to assert 
an authority over the states of the Arabian littoral which they did not possess, 
but which they nevertheless sought to derive from the Ottoman Sultan’s 
pretensions to the Caliphate of Islam. In like manner, Persia, although she 
counted for little more in the politics of the Gulf than she had eighty years 
earlier, still clung to her fusty claim to Bahrain. That shaikhdom, free for 
the first time in decades from inter-dynastic conflict, and secure in the guar¬ 
antee of British protection from attack from without, was able to resume its 
sedate pursuit of commercial gain, unruffled by any misgivings other than 
those caused by the fluctuations of the market-place. 'Oman, in contrast, 
had fallen from its once powerful and prosperous place as the leading mercantile 
and maritime power in the Gulf, and was now putting up the shutters against 
the outside world. 

A foretaste of the melancholy future which lay ahead of 'Oman had been 
given by the upheavals of the decade before 1880. With Zanzibar and Bandar 
'Abbas lost, and the slave trade ended, the tribes felt not only the pinch of 
economic hardship but also a sense of affront and deprivation. Incited by the 
mutawiah and unsettled by ambitious leaders, many of them vented their 
resentment and despair upon the ruling house. For the next forty years 'Oman 
was to know little peace, and the walls of Muscat itself were to be assaulted 
more than once by rebellious tribesmen, to whose original causes of discontent 
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had been added, by the turn of the century, the imposition of higher customs 
duties at Muscat and Matrah, and, perhaps most potent of all, the suppression 
of the arms traffic to and from the Sultanate. The hatred of the mutawVah for 
the A 1 Bu Sahd, and the ambitions of some of the tribal leaders (in particular, 
the tamimahs of the Hirth and the Bani Riyam), found common expression 
in a campaign to revive the Ibadi Imamate; and in May 1913 they succeeded 
in electing an Imam, Salim ibn Rashid al-Kharusi.^ He v^as far from being 
another 'Azzan ibn Qais. In fact, he v^as little more than the creature of the 
men who had made him, the leaders of the Hinawi and Ghafiri factions of 
inner 'Oman: 'Isa ibn Salih, who on the death of his father, Salih ibn 'Ali, 
in 1896 had succeeded him as tamimah of the Hirth, and Himyar ibn Nasir 
al-Nabhani, the tamimah of the Bani Riyam. Yet the very fact of the emergence 
of a rival titular head of the upland tribes proclaimed the depth of the gulf 
which now existed between the A 1 Bu Sa'id and their people, and the echoes 
of Salim al-Kharusi's election were to resound through the Sultanate down 
to our day. 

As much as anything else the A 1 Bu Sa'id's failure to retain their hold on 
their people was caused by lack of funds. By 1880 the Zanzibar Subsidy had 
come to be one of Turki ibn Sa'id’s principal financial supports, and even its 
future was in doubt because of the decision of the Imperial Treasury in 1877 
to end its contribution to the subsidy in three years’ time.^ When 1880 came 
the Treasury suspended execution of its decision while discussions went on 
between the Foreign Office and the India Office to try to find a solution to 
the problem. One was found in 1883, although it was not to the liking of the 
Government of India, On i September of that year the Zanzibar Agency was 
formally transferred to the control of the Foreign Office, which assumed full 
financial responsibility for its upkeep. The Government of India, in return, 
were required to assume responsibility for the payment of the whole of the 
subsidy to Muscat, with the understanding that if it should be deemed to be 
permanent, the question of its payment would be raised again on the death of 
the reigning Sultan. Gladstone, it would seem, who at the time of the Persian 
War had assailed Palmerston over the constitutional impropriety of using the 
Indian revenues to finance objects of Imperial policy, had no such scruples 
when it came to using them for his own purposes. Turki ibn Sa'id died on 
3 June 1888. The Government of India, who by this time were committed 
to upholding both A 1 Bu Sa'id rule in 'Oman and the independence of the 
Sultanate, agreed, without a great deal of argument, to keep up the subsidy 
themselves. They continued to pay it, at the rate of Rs 86,400 per annum (the 
equivalent of $M.T. 40,000 in 1883, which was not altered despite the sub¬ 
sequent decline in value of the Maria Theresa dollar), until the dissolution of 

* He was a descendant of the mutawwa shaikh, Za"ad ibn Khamis al-Khahisi, who, accord¬ 
ing to Ross, had united the four sub-sects of the Ibadiya during the reign of the Imam Ahmad 
ibn Sahd. (See [I.O.] Eur. MSS. F 126/2, Ross, ‘An Account of the Tenets of the Ibadhi 
Sect of ‘Omdn’, July 1872,) ' ^ See above, p. 748. 
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the Indian Empire in 1947. Since then the subsidy has been paid every year 
by the British Government—less, one v^ould like to think, for reasons of 
policy than in tardy acknowledgement of old obligations. 

'Oman's decline in the last quarter of the nineteenth century was caused not 
only by the loss of Zanzibar and Bandar 'Abbas, and by chronic internal strife, 
but also by the drying up of Muscat's entrepot trade. A heavy, and perhaps 
decisive, blow to the port's crumbling commercial position was struck by the 
increased participation of European steamers in the carrying trade of the Gulf 
in the eighteen-seventies. Before this period dhows from the Gulf would call 
at Muscat to take on water and provisions, and to trans-ship their cargoes to 
square-rigged vessels for transport to India. A similar process took place in 
reverse, as the masters of square-rigged ships were reluctant to make the 
tedious passage to Basra and Bushire, at the mercy of the Gulf's capricious 
winds, when easier and more profitable voyages were to be made elsewhere. 
The early steamers used to put in at Muscat for wood, provisions, and water, 
but the later and more powerful screw-propelled steamers had no need to do 
so, and they consequently by-passed the port. Muscat's own large merchant 
fleet had dwindled to a handful of ocean-going vessels, and the once powerful 
A 1 Bu Sa'id navy was now reduced to a few hulks, rotting at their moorings. 
The other maritime states of the Gulf were slower to feel the adverse effects 
of the competition from steamers. In the late eighteen-seventies Bahrain still 
had seventy-six large dhows trading to India (seventeen of them baghlahs and 
thirty-one batils)^ while the Trucial Shaikhdoms had sixty-two vessels en¬ 
gaged in the same trade. The ports of the Persian coast now enjoyed a greater 
share of the carrying trade than before, and no fewer than seventy-one vessels 
from Lingah and other ports, excluding Bushire, made voyages to India every 
year.^ 

The trade of the Gulf with India continued to grow in the eighteen-seventies, 
but not at the same rate as it had a decade earlier. After having doubled in 
value between 1860-1 and 1864-5 it remained more or less at the same level 
for the next ten years, and it even fell slightly in the years between 1872 and 
1875. Then, between 1875-6 and 1877-8, it rose from Rs 3,05,72,199 (about 
£3,057,000) to Rs 4,04^59,450 (about 5(^4,045,000), or to more than one and a 
half times the 1864-5 figure, and more than three times that of 1860-1.2 A 
more significant comparison may be made with the trade returns of forty 
years earlier, when the Trucial System had barely begun. The trade of Bom¬ 
bay with the Gulf in 1836-7, for instance, was worth only Rs 70,49,830, or* 
less than one-fifth of what it was in 1877-8. Almost half the trade in the late 
eighteen-seventies was concentrated in the Persian ports of Bushire, Lingah, 
and Bandar 'Abbas, and almost a third at Basra. Bahrain took the lion's share 
of the remainder, her portion almost equalling those of Muscat and the 
Trucial Coast combined. 

^ [I.O.] P. Gulf Res. Ann. Admin. Report^ iS'jS-yg, pp. 40-43, 

2 Same report, p. 45. 
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Pearling and fishing continued to be the main support of the Trucial 
Shaikhdoms. Fifteen hundred vessels from the ports of Trucial 'Oman, 
manned by 42,000 tribesmen, gathered on the pearl banks of the lower Gulf 
every summer. Another 713 vessels and 13,500 men came from Bahrain. 
What the value of the pearls taken each year was it is difficult to say: Colonel 
Felly put the yield in 1865 at ^400,000, while the Political Residency trade 
returns for 1873-4 put it at 5/^790,000. On the other hand, the customs returns 
at the Indian ports of entry give the value of pearls imported in 1873-4 as 
Rs 29,50,909, or less than 5^300,000.^ Disturbances on the banks during the 
pearling season were now infrequent, and what fighting there was generally 
arose from attempts to recapture absconding debtors, i.e. tribesmen who had 
contracted loans in one shaikhdom, usually at the outset of the pearling season, 
and later sought to evade repayment by taking refuge in a neighbouring 
shaikhdom. Previous efforts by the British authorities in the Gulf to solve the 
problem had foundered on the customs governing the right of asylum, which 
the British authorities were reluctant to tamper with.^ The problem acquired 
a new dimension in the early eighteen-seventies when some chiefs began 
charging debtors for the asylum given them. Fearing that this would lead to 
the entrenchment of the system, and a corresponding increase in the frequency 
of outbreaks of violence on the pearl banks. Colonel Ross proposed to the 
Trucial Shaikhs during his annual tour in the spring of 1879 should 

conclude an agreement among themselves for the regulation of the whole 
system of asylum and its application to absconding debtors. The shaikhs 
adopted the suggestion, and on 24 June 1879 they signed a mutual under¬ 
taking to refuse asylum to absconding debtors, and to pay a fine of from 
$M.T. 50 to $M.T. 100 for any infringement of the undertaking. In the 
event of disagreement whether an infringement had occurred or not, the 
case was to be submitted to a council of arbitration, made up of the Trucial 
Shaikhs or their representatives and presided over by the Residency Agent on 
the Trucial Coast. The council’s decision had to be confirmed by the Political 
Resident before it could be considered valid, and the Resident would only 
enforce the fine if he was satisfied that the shaikh concerned was at fault .3 

For seven years after the conclusion of the Bahrain Agreement of 22 De¬ 
cember 1880 the Turks showed little activity along the Arabian coast of the 
Gulf. In 1887, however, they began making approaches to the Shaikh of Abu 
Dhabi, and at the same time the Persians opened a correspondence with some 
of the Trucial Shaikhs, apparently with a view to establishing some kind of 
hegemony over the northern reaches of Trucial 'Oman. These manoeuvres 
led the Government of India in December 1887 to obtain from the Trucial 
Shaikhs undertakings, similar to that given by the ruler of Bahrain in 1880, 
that they would not, without British consent, enter into negotiations or con- 

^ [I.O.] P. Gulf Res. Ann. Admin. Report^ pp. 40-41, and iSyS-jg^ pp. 40-41. 

^ See above, p. 368, 

^ [I.O.] Precis of Correspondence regarding the Trucial Chiefs^ 1854-1^05^ pp. 63-65. 
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elude treaties with any government other than the British Government, or 
allow other governments to establish diplomatic or consular agencies, or coal 
depots, in their territories. The undertakings, as in the case of Bahrain, did 
not apply to customary friendly intercourse with the local rulers of neighbour¬ 
ing states. A greater cause of uneasiness to the British Government in the 
next few years than the intrigues of the Turks and the Persians was the activi¬ 
ties of French agents at Muscat and in the Gulf. France, like Britain, was bound 
by the terms of the Anglo-French Declaration of 10 March 1862 to respect 
the independence of Muscat and Zanzibar; but the assumption of a British 
protectorate over Zanzibar on 14 June 1890 invalidated the agreement so far 
as that state was concerned, and it cast doubt upon the continued applicability 
of the agreement to Muscat. Reports that the French might be trying to gain 
a foothold at Muscat by setting up a coal depot there moved the Government 
of India in March 1891, at the time of the conclusion of a new treaty of friend¬ 
ship, commerce, and navigation with the Sultanate, to request the Sultan to 
give them a bond that he would not alienate any portion of his territory to a 
foreign power. The bond was given on 20 March 1891: in it the Sultan en¬ 
gaged ‘never to cede, to sell, to mortgage, or otherwise give for occupation, 
save to the British Government, the dominions of Muscat and Oman or any 
of their dependencies’.^ The bond remained in force until 1958, when it was 
considered to have been abrogated by the sale by the reigning Sultan of the 
last remaining Muscat possession overseas, Gwadur on the Makran coast, to 
Pakistan. 

Two French agents were active on the Trucial Coast during 1891, beguiling 
the shaikhs with various offers, including that of slave trading under the 
French flag. As a consequence the Trucial Shaikhs were asked by the Political 
Resident to subscribe to new agreements, incorporating both the assurances 
given by them in December 1887 regarding relations with foreign states, and 
a new clause covering the non-alienation of their territories. The shaikhs 
signed the agreements, which were later to become known as the ‘Exclusive 
Agreements’, in March 1892. Each bound himself, his heirs, and his successors 
to observe the following stipulations: 

That I will on no account enter into any agreement or correspondence with any 
Power other than the British Government. 

That without the assent of the British Government I will not consent to the resi¬ 
dence within my territory of the agent of any other Government. 

That I will on no account cede, sell, mortgage or otherwise give for occupation any 
part of my territory, save to the British Governnaent.^ 

'■ Aitchison, Treaties, 5th edn. (14 vols.), Calcutta, 1929-33, xi. 317-18. A faint connexion 
can be traced between the bond, Saiyid Sa'id’s caveat to the 1844 commercial treaty with 
France, and the qaulnamah of 1798 (see above, p. 550, note 3). 

^ Aitchison, Treaties (5th edn.), xi. 256-7. There was a precedent for the agreements— 
although it was not invoked at the time—in the bond taken from the Qasimi Shaikh of Sharjah 
and Ras al-Khaima in July 1839 (see above, p. 322). 
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As a precaution, following rumours of a revival of Turkish interest in Bahrain 
in the winter of 1891-2, a similar engagement was obtained from the ruler of 
that shaikhdom, also in March 1892. 

French proceedings at Muscat and on the Trucial Coast were a portent of 
the increasing competition for influence in the Gulf which Britain was to 
encounter in the years after 1880, and it was the growth of this competition 
which led her, towards the close of the century, to enter for the first time 
into formal relations with Kuwait. In May 1896 the ruling shaikh, Muham¬ 
mad ibn Sabah, was murdered by his half-brother, Mubarak. Anxious to 
strengthen his position, Mubarak applied to the Political Resident to be 
granted a status similar to that of the Trucial Shaikhs. His application was 
refused, there being little desire on the part of the British Government to 
enter into a protracted argument with the Porte over Kuwait's relationship 
with the Ottoman Empire. Two years later the British attitude altered, largely 
because of the plans then being put forward at Constantinople by both 
German and Russian concessionaires for the construction of a railway 
through Asia Minor to the Gulf. Kuwait, which possessed the only good 
harbour on the Arabian side of the Gulf, seemed the obvious terminus for 
such a railway. To prevent another European power from effecting a lodge¬ 
ment in Kuwait, the Political Resident obtained from Shaikh Mubarak on 
21 January 1899 an undertaking, on behalf of himself, his heirs, and his succes¬ 
sors, not to receive the agents or representatives of any other government, or 
to alienate any portion of his territory to the government or subjects of another 
power, without the previous consent of the British Government. He was 
assured, in return, of the good offices of the British Government. ^ 

The undertaking from Kuwait, the non-alienation bond from Muscat, and 
the Exclusive Agreements with Bahrain and the Trucial Shaikhdoms, were 
the final tier in the treaty structure erected by Britain in the Persian Gulf in 
the nineteenth century. Upon that structure, and especially upon the Trucial 
System, Britain’s legal position in the Gulf was to rest henceforth. New 
agreements have been added in this century concerning the arms traffic and 
the grant of concessions, and a treaty was concluded with Qatar on 3 Novem¬ 
ber 1916 which brought that shaikhdom into the Trucial System.^ As the 
twentieth century has worn on, the treaty structure has been called into 
question as constituting too narrow a basis for the British position in the Gulf, 
both in the changed condition of international affairs and because the treaties 
themselves were concluded at a time when Britain’s interests and obligations 
in the region were primarily maritime, whereas of late years they have been 

^ Aitchison, Treaties (5th edn.), xi. 262. For the conclusion of the engagement see J. B. 
Kelly, ‘Salisbury, Curzon, and the Kuwait Agreement of 1899’ in Studies in International 
History presented to Professor W. N. Medlicott, London, 1967. The undertaking remained in 
force until 19 June 1961, when it was terminated by agreement between Britain and Kuwait, 
‘as being inconsistent with the sovereignty and independence of Kuwait’. (See Cmnd. 1409 
(1961), Exchange of Notes regarding Relations between the United Kingdom . . . and the State of 
Kuwait,) 

^ For the terms of the treaty, see Aitchison, Treaties (5th edn.), xi. 258-61, 
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predominantly territorial. There is no doubt that the treaty basis is a narrow 
one, but the British position in the Gulf has never rested solely, or even largely, 
upon the restricted ground provided by the articles of the treaties. It has 
rested as much, if not more, upon precedent and policy, and upon the res¬ 
ponsibility which Britain has borne for the maintenance of maritime peace, 
for the security of commerce and navigation, for the suppression of the slave 
trade and the arms traffic, and for the upholding of the independence and 
territorial integrity of the maritime states. Above all, it has rested upon the 
exertions and sacrifices of the men who brought peace, justice, and the rule 
of law to the Gulf in the nineteenth century, and in so doing wrote one of the 
most honourable pages in the history of the British Empire. 


APPENDIX I 


Henry Ellis's Memorandum on the Designs of Mehemet ’Aly 


The Pasha of Egypt, by his accredited Agents, and also by means of persons of 
importance who have passed through Egypt, is most anxious to impress on the 
British Government that it has a common interest with him in extending his 
dominions, and in fixing himself and his family in a condition of hereditary Tribu¬ 
taries to the Sultan. The Pasha would also contend that this project is essentially 
conservative as regards the Sultan and the Mahommedan Power in Europe and Asia. 

His argument is this: a Mahomedan power, disposed to adopt the knowledge of 
European nations in Arms and Commerce, if placed on the line of the Euphrates, 
possessing Syria and Mesopotamia, and having the resources of Egypt at its com¬ 
mand, would check the designs of Russia upon the Asiatic provinces of the Porte, 
and by maintaining mutually defensive arrangements with the Shah of Persia, would 
be able to afford most effectual assistance to that monarch against the encroach¬ 
ments of Russia on the Persian Territory, and would thus eventually obstruct her 
alleged schemes of Indian Conquest. In short, this view, if followed out, resolves 
itself into a quadruple alliance between the Sultan, the newly constituted Tributary 
Ruler of Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia, the Shah of Persia, and the British 
Government in its capacity as Sovereign of India, for the purposes of mutual 
defence in their Asiatic possessions against the attacks of Russia. 

The encouragement to Asiatic Commerce generally, that would arise from the 
Establishment of the Pacha*s comparatively civilized Rule in these countries, is also 
brought forward, as a subsidiary motive for countenancing his being placed there. 

There is much to attract attention in these views, but even putting aside the 
difficulty of giving the countenance of the British Govt, to a course of proceeding 
founded in direct and unjustifiable rebellion of a subject towards his Sovereign, 
I am inclined to question whether the Asiatic interests of Great Britain would be 
promoted by adopting them. I would lay it down as a principle that it is not the 
interest of the European Sovereign of India that a powerful Mahomedan state 
should be placed at the mouth of the Euphrates. It is quite as probable that such 
a government should unite with Russia in a Partition of Persia as that it should join 
cordially with Persia in resisting the former Power. A Mahomedan Government so 
placed would undoubtedly soon spread its influence throughout Arabia, and might 
at no long interval of time become a maritime Power of importance. The absence 
of such a Power is at present a complete security against any attack on our Indian 
Possessions from the Southern parts of the Indus. 

The whole of Central Asia may be called Mahomedan, and a Mahomedan league 
for the purpose of driving a Christian Governt. from India would not be a visionary 
scheme were the dominions of the Caliphs concentrated in one vigorous Govern¬ 
ment, wielded by an ambitious Sovereign. Notwithstanding the particular schisms 
of the Persians (they being Sheeahs while the rest are Soonees), there still remains 
‘ [I.O.] Persia and Persian Gulf, vol. 48; and [P.R.O.] F.O. 78/233. 
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enough of common religious feeling to induce their union with other Mahomedans 
in so holy an undertaking. 

It is not to be denied that the same cause might produce an union against Russia 
for the purpose of delivering provinces inhabited by Mahomedans from her 
dominion; but on the whole it is more probable, and certainly much more likely to 
be immediate, that the constant communication of a great maritime Mahomedan 
Power, placed on the Euphrates, with India and the Eastern Archipelago should 
excite the attention and unsettle the minds of our Indian Subjects, than that a dread 
of it should act as a check upon the ambitious designs of Russia. 

Hitherto no danger to our Indian Possessions has arisen from a Mahomedan 
Authority being placed at the mouth of the Euphrates, The attention of intriguing 
Mahomedan Natives of India has been little directed to that quarter, but this is 
chiefly to be attributed to the peculiar character of the Turkish Government, and in 
some degree to the almost uniformly disturbed state of the Bagdad Pashalik. The 
condition of those provinces has in truth been such as to obstruct the development 
of important Branches of Indian Trade. There is however every reason to anticipate 
a better state of internal Government, as far as foreign commerce is concerned, in 
Mesopotamia, even under the continued rule of the Sultan of Constantinople, and 
therefore I should come to the conclusion that the political and commercial interests 
of Great Britain, taken together, will be best consulted by having these provinces 
placed, as they now are, under the Government to whom relations with India, and 
Persia, are matters of very secondary, rather than primary importance. 

There is another consideration which in my judgement, is conclusive against the 
encouragement of Mehemet Ali’s schemes of extended dominion, namely the uncer¬ 
tain duration of that dominion. What would be the tenure of his dynasty? Would 
Ibrahim hold what Mahomet had acquired, or would he hold it long enough to 
transmit it to a Successor, either of his family, or selection ? These questions must 
be affirmatively answered, before Great Britain could entertain the extension of 
Mehemet Ali's independent authority over Syria and Mesopotamia, as a project 
deserving support or even encouragement. I very much doubt the transmission of 
Mahomet Ali^s power even to a Successor of his selection, for however much the 
Pasha has actually achieved in arts, arms and commerce, he has done it all so 
personally, that all, or nearly all, will perish with himself. 


9 January 1833. 


APPENDIX II 


The First Maritime Truce, 21 May 1835'^ 


Translation of the terms of a truce for six months agreed upon by the Chiefs of 
the Arabian Coast in the presence of Captain Hennell, the Acting Resident in the 
Persian Gulf, dated Bassadore, the 21st May, 1835. 

We whose seals are hereunto attached, Vizt. Sultan bin Suggur, Shaik of the 
Joasmee Tribe, Shackboot, the father and plenipotentiary of Shaik Khuleefa, Chief 
of the Beniyas, Obed ben Saeed, the Chief of the Boo Felasa tribe and Debaye, and 
Rashid ben Humed, the Shaik of Eyman, being fully impressed with a sense of the 
evils suffered by our subjects and dependents in consequence of their being debarred 
from carrying on the Pearl Fishery on the Banks during the present state of Hostili¬ 
ties among ourselves, and duly appreciating the general advantages that would be 
derived from the establishment of a Truce during the Fishing Season, do hereby 
agree to bind ourselves down to observe the following conditions: 

1st. That from the 22nd Mohurrum, A.H. 1251 (or 21st May 1835) there shall be 
a cessation of hostilities at sea between our respective subjects and dependents, 
and that from the above date until the 29th Rujub, A.H. 1251 (21st November 
1835) an inviolable truce shall be established, during which period our several 
claims upon each other shall rest in abeyance. 

2d. That in the event of any one of our subjects or dependents committing an 
act of aggression by sea upon those of the parties to this engagement we will 
immediately afford full redress upon the same being brought to our notice. 

3d. That in the event of an act of aggression being committed at sea upon any 
one of our subjects or dependents who are parties to the truce, we will not proceed 
to immediately retaliate, but will inform the Rest, at Bushire, or the Commodore at 
Bassadore, who will forthwith take the necessary steps for obtaining reparation for 
the injury inflicted upon its being satisfactorily proved. 

4. That on the 30th Jumadee-ool-Akhir 1251,2 by the blessing of Providence, we 
will endeavour to arrange either an extension of this truce, or a firm and lasting 
peace, but in the event of our not being able to come to a satisfactory arrangement 
regarding our respective claims among ourselves, we hereby bind ourselves to give 
notice on or about the above date, to the Resident of Bushire of our intention to 
renew hostilities after the expiration of the term now fixed upon for this Truce, 
Vizt. the 29th Rujub 1251. 

^ [I.O.] Board's Colins.y vol. 1596, Colin. 64625, Hennell to Chief Secretary to Govt, of 
India, Basidu, 26 May 1835. 

2 23 Oct. 1835. 
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Seal of Sultan bin Suggur 
Seal of Obed bin Saeed 
Seal of Rusheed bin Humed 


Seal of Hajee Ahmed 
Seal of Moollah Hoossein 


as witnesses for Shackboot 


■—True translation 

/Signed/ S. Hennell, 

Assistt, in Charge of the Resy., Pr. Gulp 













APPENDIX III 


Lytton's Despatch of 22 May 18yg on Turkish Jurisdiction 
on the Arabian CoasP 


No. 127 of 1879 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
SECRET 


To The Right Hon’ble Viscount Cranbrook 

Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India 


Simla, the 22nd May i 8 yg 


My Lord, 


Our despatch No. 6, dated 17th January last, intimated that the Government of 
India had under consideration the question of the responsibility of the Turkish 
Government for the maintenance of order in the Persian Gulf and on the Arab 


No. 29S., dated iith July 1878. 

,, 42 ,, 17th October 1878. 

,, 120 ,, 7th November „ 

,, 7, Secret, dated 20th February 1879. 
42, dated 13th March 1879. 


littoral, and of the limits of Turkish jurisdiction 
in those regions. We now propose, in replying 
to the despatches cited in the margin, to sub¬ 
mit to Your Lordship our conclusions upon this 
subject. 


2. Your Lordship’s despatch No. 29, dated nth July 1878, forwarded, for such 
observations as might appear desirable, copy of correspondence with the Foreign 
Office in regard to a representation received from the Turkish Government respect¬ 
ing certain operations against Odeid, a place on the Arab Coast of the Gulf, over 
which the Porte claims the right of sovereignty. It wil be convenient to resume the 
history of the affairs of Odeid subsequent to our despatch No. 78P,, dated loth 
May 1877, which explained the circumstances in which it appeared desirable that 
the Government of India should take measures to prevent the ports in Odeid 
territory from being used as a rendezvous for pirates. 


[I.O.] Pol. and Sec. Letters and Enclos. from India, vol. 22. 
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3. In June 1877, the Resident described the measures taken in pursuance of the 
instructions given him to support the Chief of Abuthabi in establishing his authority 
at Odeid. It appeared that Captain Prideaux had rejected the conditions on which 
the Sheikh of Odeid was willing to be reconciled with Abuthabi, but had advised 
him to accept a peaceful settlement, upon terms to be approved by the Resident; 
warning him that if he persisted in refusing, the British Government would be 
obliged to interpose. At the same time, Captain Prideaux wrote to the Abuthabi 
Chief, informing him that the Government of India had determined that Odeid 
should again submit to his authority and that the Chief would be supported in 
enforcing it. Meanwhile the Chief of Abuthabi was to do nothing without previously 
consulting the British Agent at Shargah; but he was assured that in a short time his 
authority would be fully re-established at Odeid. 

4. On the 12th December 1877, Colonel Ross, who had now resumed charge of 
the Residency in the Persian Gulf, telegraphed that his attempts to reconcile 
Abuthabi and Odeid had failed, as the Odeid Chief relied on Turkey. He asked for 
an Indian Government vessel in preference to a vessel of the Royal Navy, but after 
some correspondence H. M. S. Teazer was placed at his disposal. For some reasons 
which have yet to be explained, Colonel Ross’ report of the proceedings at Odeid 
was not received until long after Your Lordship’s despatch of the nth July had 

reached us. But the letters which we cite in the 

From Political Resident, Persian Gulf, . , , , , /-ii • r r .1 i • i 1 

No. 282, dated 15th December 1877. margin show that the Chief of Abuthabi had 

From Political Resident. Persian Gulf, acknowledged Captain Prideaux’s Warning that 

No. 65. dated 6th April 1878. , o 

he was not to act without consulting the British 
Agent at Shargah; also that the Sheikh of Odeid declared himself to be ‘connected 
with the Ottoman Government.’ They also contain an account of the operations 
against Odeid, which elicited the representation made by the Turkish Government 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople. 

5. We observe that the telegram sent by the Wali of Busreh to his own Govern¬ 
ment, upon which explanations were asked from Sir A. Layard, stated that the Chief 
of Abuthabi, accompanied by 70 boats and escorted by an English man-of-war and 
the British Consul at Bushire, had disembarked at Odeid, which was described as 
a dependency of the Turkish district of El Katr. The inhabitants having fled the 
Chief of Abuthabi plundered their property, carried off their boats, and destroyed 
Odeid. The following summary of Colonel Ross’ report—a complete copy of which 
is inclosed in the despatch—shows that the facts of the actual occurrences at Odeid 
are not in entire accord with the account telegraphed by the Wali of Busreh. 
Colonel Ross directed the British Agent at Shargah and Sheikh Zaeed of Abuthabi 
to meet him on the 28th March at the island of Kafai with a sufficient force of his 
tribe to prevent the possibility of armed resistance being offered by the recusants 
at Odeid. No operations were to be undertaken until Colonel Ross’ arrival. 

Colonel Ross left Bushire in the Teazer on the 25th March, but, owing to bad 
weather and other unlooked-for causes, did not reach Odeid until the 30th, two days 
later than the date appointed. He found Sheikh Zaeed-bin-Khaleefah with his 
boats and followers, accompanied by the Native Agent, already at Odeid. The 
Sheikh of Odeid with his followers had, four days previously, quitted Odeid with 
their boats, carrying off all their property and partially dismantling their huts. 
The Abuthabi Chief had arrived at Kafai island on the 26th March and anchored 
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there for a day, after which he had come on to Odeid which he found quite deserted. 
The Chief of Abuthabi refused to permit the colony to remain at Odeid even on 
condition of their acknowledging his authority. He did not trust their promises; 
and, though he was willing to make liberal terms with the seceders if they would 
return to Abuthabi, he insisted that Odeid should remain, as in former days, 
uninhabited. Colonel Ross supported him, but stipulated for generous treatment 
of those who might agree to return to Abuthabi. Finally, the Chief of Abuthabi 
subscribed a written agreement acknowledging his responsibility for the behaviour 
of his tribesmen of the Beni Yas from Khor Gheneyza to Odeid. 

6. In these proceedings Colonel Ross does not seem to have exceeded the general 
scope and intentions of the instructions given to him in May 1877, which have been 
endorsed by Her Majesty’s Government. It is to be remembered that the Chief of 
Abuthabi is one of the Arab Chiefs bound by agreement with the British Govern¬ 
ment to maintain the maritime truce; and that he cannot be held responsible for 
breaches of the truce by his subjects if he is prevented from enforcing their obedience 
to his authority. There has been more than one attempt to colonize Odeid, which 
is a place said to be very well situated for the shelter of pirates, as access to it by 
sea is rather difficult. Except the facilities offered for piracy, Odeid is not known to 
possess any advantages; it is described as a desolate waterless spot. The Abuthabi 
Chief has more than once suppressed the Odeid colony. In the present instance, the 
people are his subjects, and the settlement they had established was within his 
territory. They repudiated their allegiance to him; and, even if they have com¬ 
mitted no maritime outrages on their own account, they have been powerless to 
prevent their harbours and shore from being used by pirates belonging to other 
tribes. It follows, therefore, not only that the claim of the Chief of Abuthabi to 
coerce Odeid was within his rights, but also that it was expedient in the interests of 
order that those rights should be enforced, and that authority over the Odeid coast 
and harbours should be replaced in the hands of a Chief capable of exercising an 
effective control. 


7. On the question of the Turkish claims to Odeid, we enclose a memorandum* 

showing the nature of the relations of the Sheikh 
No. 11 of Abstract of Contents. Odeid with the Chief of Abuthabi and the 

circumstances of the interposition of the Turkish authorities. 

Colonel Ross has examined at some length, in his letter of the 20th January 1879, 
the question whether Turkish authority has ever been actually exercised or estab¬ 
lished at Odeid. He reports that no overt action has hitherto been taken, nor has 
any authority or jurisdiction been ever established or exercised by the Ottoman 
Government in Odeid. He argues also that, apart from other conflicting claims and 
rights, it cannot be maintained that Odeid would, from its position, necessarily be 
involved in the political fortunes either of El Hasa or El Katr. In the* year 1871 
Colonel Felly ascertained, from the persons best qualified to judge, that Odeid 
formed no portion of El Katr territory. 

With regard to the action of the Odeid people themselves, the Sheikh of Odeid 
has always desired to be treated as independent, and to be admitted into the list of 
Trucial Chiefs under British protection. This privilege could not, however, be 
conceded without ignoring the claim of the Abuthabi Chief to jurisdiction over 
Odeid and its inhabitants, whom Colonel Ross holds to be the tribesmen and 
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subjects of Abuthabi. Nor does the past history of Odeid make it advisable, in the 
interests of the maritime peace, that an independent colony should grow up at the 
place under our charge and protection. Moreover the Odeid Sheikh has also inti¬ 
mated that he has the option of accepting Turkish protection. Colonel Ross con¬ 
cludes— 

‘Under the circumstances, and considering the geographical position of the place, it 
does not appear to me that the Turkish Government would have the right to accept 
the allegiance of aliens residing beyond their frontier, nor do I see how such a tender, 
assuming it made, could confer right of jurisdiction in this instance. 

‘In addition to the considerations of a negative description, which I have touched 
on, the positive claims of the Chief of Abuthabi in regard to Odeid must be considered. 
For more than a generation the Chiefs of Abuthabi have claimed, and occasionally 
exercised, authority over the place and its inhabitants, who according to Arab ideas 
and custom were the dependents of the said Chiefs. The rights of the latter seem to 
have always been recognized by the British officers in the Gulf, and the same view has, 
after many years of occasional correspondence, been practically approved by Govern¬ 
ment. It is probable that the Turkish pretensions lately put forward, at the instance 
of the local Sheikhs, are based on ignorance of facts. I ascertained last year that the 
Governor of Busrah had never even heard the name of Odeid. 

‘As a matter of right, it appears to me plain that the Turkish Government has no 
valid claim to Odeid. Viewed as a question of policy, apart from the rights of Abuthabi, 
I consider it would be prejudicial to British interests and influence in the Gulf to suffer 
Turkish rule to extend to Odeid. The place would probably once more become a resort 
of pirates, for whose purposes it is admirably adapted, and some of whom have, since 
the abandonment of the village, transferred their base of operations to the vicinity of 
Katif. Further claims and pretensions would ensue, extending probably to the ad¬ 
jacent islands, which might be regarded as pertaining to Odeid, and disorders would 
multiply in those intricate waters which we should be debarred from repressing, and 
which the Turkish local agents and proteges would regard with indifference.’ 

8. Our conclusion is that Odeid belongs to the Chief of Abuthabi, with whom the 
British Government has maintained direct treaty relations for many years, and that 
the pretensions of Turkey to claim the settlement as a dependency of a Turkish 
district, are vague and without foundation. It may be true that Sheilch Batay of 
Odeid has occasionally hoisted the Turkish flag, that he has claimed Turkish protec¬ 
tion, and that he has latterly paid a small tribute to El Bidaa. But the existence of 
a separate and independent Chiefship at Odeid has never been recognized, and the 
act of Sheilch Batay in establishing a settlement there was an infraction of the pre¬ 
scriptive territorial rights of Abuthabi. The declaration of the Odeid Sheikh, and of 
his colony, that they put themselves under Turkish protection, would not in any 
way, of itself, justify the Turks in asserting their jurisdiction over the place. If such 
a plea were admitted, it would be set up by every petty chief along the coast who 
might have good reasons for desiring to evade control or chastisement. 

9. Your Lordship’s despatch No. 42, dated 17th October last, forwarded cor¬ 
respondence with the Foreign Office recommending for consideration a suggestion 
by Colonel Nixon, the Political Agent in Turkish Arabia, to the effect that the 
Turkish Government should be held responsible for any disorders occurring on the 
Arabian Coast of the Persian Gulf, that disputes with the tribes in El Hasa should 
be referred to the Bagdad Agency, and that direct interference should, be avoided. 

These matters were referred by Your Lordship to the Government of India for 
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opinion; but Colonel Nixon’s letter was not in the correspondence; and the pro- 

* Without number, dated 28th September pos^lj it thus came before US, did not appear 

1878, Enclosure of Despatch from Her to be Stated in terms Sufficiently plain or pre- 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India to His . o-Tn c 

Excellency the Viceroy dated 17th October CISe. Olt J . Jr auncetote S letter described Colonel 

1878, No. 42. Nixon’s suggestions as requiring that the Turk¬ 

ish Government should be held responsible for disorders which may occur on the 
Arabian Coast of the Persian Gulf, and that the authorities in that region should 
be instructed to refer to the Bagdad Agency in regard to the disputes which may 
occur with the tribes in El Hasa. The Arabian Coast and the district of El Hasa are 
two very different geographical expressions. The former extends from the mouth of 
the Shat El Arab to Ras Musendom, or, including the shores of the Gulf of Oman, 
to Ras el Hadd. The district of El Hasa, on the other hand, may be said to com¬ 
mence near Koweit and to terminate at some point in the neighbourhood of Ojair. 
As the Turkish Government is not known to possess any real authority in any 
place below Ojair, with the exception of the small township of El Bidaa and its 
immediate environs, and as the British Government has for many years past main¬ 
tained, through Her Majesty’s Political Resident at Bushire, treaty relations with the 
Chiefs who own a large part of these coasts, the first point to be settled was evidently 
some more accurate understanding of the scope of Colonel Nixon’s proposal. To 
admit that the Turkish Government is responsible for disorders throughout the 
full length of the Arabian Coast, and to direct local British authorities to abstain 
from interference and to refer disputes to the distant authority of the Political 
Agent at Bagdad, would be entirely contrary to the whole current of our policy in 
that region, and undoubtedly be most prejudicial to British influence and interests 
in the Gulf. 

10 . It may perhaps be inferred, however, that the actual proposal with which it is 
necessary for us to deal, is expressed in the opinion which Sir Austen Layard has 
passed upon Colonel Nixon’s suggestion. Sir A. Layard is disposed to think it 
desirable 'that we should, as far as possible, avoid any direct interference in the 
quarrels of the Arab tribes on the mainland, holding the Turkish Government 
responsible for any acts that they may commit against the lives or property of 
British subjects within territories to which the right of the Porte has been admitted.’ 
Accepting this to be the proposition for discussion, there are still two points which 
are not altogether clear. In the first place, it does not seem certain whether Sir A. 
Layard would entirely exclude the authorities of the Persian Gulf from all direct 
interference with disorders within acknowledged Turkish jurisdiction; on the sea 
coast as well as in the interior, and in cases where British subjects and British com¬ 
merce are concerned, as well as in mere disputes between tribes. Secondly, whatever 
be the decision on this first point—whether our non-interference within acknow-' 
ledged Turkish jurisdiction is to be complete or only limited to cases not affecting 
British interest—there still remains a very material and difficult question regarding 
the proper limits of Turkish jurisdiction. 

11. In considering the first of these two points, it was necessary to look to the 
probable consequences of holding the Turkish Government completely responsible 
for all cases occurring within its limits. So far as this question relates to dis¬ 
turbances in the interior of Arabia, or to mere tribal feuds which do not concern 
British interests, there is no reason whatever why Turkey should not undertake the 
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whole responsibility. But in regard to disorders on the coast, and to piracy in 
Turkish waters, the case is less simple. The maritime peace of the Gulf is not un- 
frequently disturbed by expeditions proceeding from Turkish ports, which the 
Turkish authorities are unable, or too indifferent, to prevent. Such expeditions are 
not likely to become less frequent, when the Turks are left alone to deal with them 
unaided by British co-operation; and we have to determine whether we are prepared, 
under these contingencies, to abstain from all direct interposition, and to be content 
with the indirect and not very effective procedure of representations through Bagdad. 

But, even if it be assumed that the Turkish Government will prove itself able and 
willing to keep order on its sea coast, there is another important consideration which 
we cannot prudently overlook. Any policy which encourages the extension and 
predominance in the Persian Gulf of the Turkish power, must tend proportionately 
to modify the distribution of power and influence throughout those waters, and must 
thus affect the general situation relatively to both England and Persia. One result of 
accepting the charge of the police of these waters, has been to render the naval 
power of the British Government supreme in the Gulf; and any change in this 
respect might be undesirable. But we could not require the Turkish Government 
to fulfil its increased responsibilities in the Gulf without also obliging it to increase 
considerably its naval force; and it may be remarked that the Persian Government, 
which at present maintains no ships-of-war in the Gulf, would hardly view with 
indifference the operations of Turkish cruisers, and the presence of a strong Turkish 
fleet in these waters. 

12. The Resident in the Persian Gulf was requested to examine the whole ques¬ 
tion, and to report in particular how far the Turks actually exercised jurisdiction 
along the shores of the Gulf. His reply forms one of the in closures to this despatch. 
He is to some degree perplexed by uncertainty as to the precise proposition upon 
which his opinion is desired. He points out that we have not been engaged in any 
disputes with the tribes of El Hasa; that interference in their intertribal affairs has 
been avoided; and that every effort has been made to hold the Turks responsible 
for disorder in Turkish districts. He then observes that, if Colonel Nixon in writing 
of El Hasa intended to include El Katr, a mistake has been made. The Turks 
occupied El Hasa at the time of their expedition against the Wahabees, and they 
have established military posts at Katif and Ojair. But whatever foothold they may 
^ have acquired in El Katr was obtained at a later period and in a different manner, 
by the invitation of the local Chiefs of El Bidaa; and nowhere but at El Bidaa or, 
possibly, at Zobara, have any attempts been made to exercise or represent Turkish 
authority on the El Katr coast. Strictly speaking, therefore, the continuity of the 
Turkish authority terminates at some point near Ojair, and from this point to El 
Bidaa it does not ever appear to have been asserted; though Colonel Ross appears 
to think that the Turks might argue for some sort of constructive right of domina¬ 
tion over all the intervening section of the coast. Beyond the neighbourhood of El 
Bidaa he holds that it would be impossible, consistently with the due maintenance 
of British rights and performance of our duties, to permit the further extension of 
Turkish rule or influence. 

The nature and validity of the Turkish claim to Odeid have already been 
examined, and the actual position of the Turks in the Gulf is thus summarized in 
the following extract from Colonel Ross’ letter; 
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‘To recapitulate the actual present position of the Turks on the Arabian Coast; 
from Busreh to Ojair the whole seaboard continuously is fully recognized as under 
Turkish authority and administration. At El Katif and Ojair are Turkish garrisons and 
responsible Turkish officials. At El Bidaa, on the east coast of El Katr Promontory, 
Turkish authority is substantially, though less regularly, established. Between Ojair 
and El Bidaa, no attempt has hitherto been made to establish or exercise Turkish 
jurisdiction.’ 


13. It should be understood that we are not prepared to assume finally, upon this 
report, that the Turks now effectively administer the Arabian coast down to Ojair. 
We consider that it would be prudent to make further inquiry before such a view 
could be adopted. And we notice that on the question as to the action to be taken by 
the British Government in case of the maritime peace of the Gulf being broken by 
expeditions proceeding from acknowledged Turkish ports, and which the Turkish 
authorities are unable or unwilling to put down, Colonel Ross considers it ^highly 
necessary to reserve the right to suppress by means of our naval force such irregular 
operations undertaken for marauding purposes on the high sea.’ 


14. Such being the actual situation of affairs at the present moment, we have 

now to submit, in reply to Your Lordship’s 

20th February 1879. , , • 11 • 1 • t 

despatch marginally cited, our views on the 
expediency of an understanding with the Turkish Government in regard to Otto¬ 
man jurisdiction and responsibility for order on the Arabian shore of the Gulf, 
We entertain some doubts, nevertheless, whether the formal discussion of these 
questions will not suggest more complications than it is likely to solve; and we are 
disposed to apprehend that the main object of the Turkish Government will be 
found to be not so much the definition of its responsibility as the extension of its 
nominal rule. 

First, as to territorial jurisdiction along the coast; we would admit and recognize 
it wherever it now practically exists. The sea line of the El Hasa district, as far 
south-east as Ojair, is apparently under some kind of established Turkish authority; 
and this may be recognized by accepting, with reservations to be explained pre¬ 
sently, an understanding that the Turks desire to be held responsible for maritime 
disorders on that coast. But we should be averse to enter into any discussions which 
might appear to countenance claims by the Turkish Government to recognition of 
its authority beyond Ojair, or upon any part of the coast of the El Katr promontory, 
except at El Bidaa, where the Turks appear to have some real influence and re¬ 
presentation. Beyond El Bidaa and Wakra the Turks are not known to have any 
sort of authority; and near this point begin the territories of the Arab Chiefs who 
are under Treaty with the British Government for the maintenance of peace and 
for the restraint of piracy. We entirely agree with Colonel Ross that the intrusion of 
Turkish authority or influence within the territory of these maritime tribes would 
be inconsistent with the due observance of British rights and obligations, and would 
be likely to derange a system which has been most beneficial to the interests of all 
nations in the Gulf. 


15. We may add that it will be essential, with regard to these Treaty Chiefs, to 
stipulate that not only shall they be free from interference in their sea coast, but 
that on the mainland also their boundaries must be respected, so'far as the limits of 
their territories are known and can be verified. For otherwise it might be easy for 
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the Ottoman Government to bring pressure upon these Chiefs, from the land side; 
and they might thus find themselves subject to a divided or double authority; 
which would produce confusion, would create factions, and would tempt them to 
hoist the Turkish or the Maritime Treaty flag as might be most convenient at the 
moment. This possibility is illustrated by the proceedings of the Sheikh of El Bidaa, 
who now declares himself subordinate to Turkey, and by the attempt of the Odeid 
Sheikh to follow the example of El Bidaa. 

It may, also, be necessary to protect the islands of Bahrein by special arrange¬ 
ments which should provide— 

i. —For the maintenance of the territories of the Chief of Bahrein under the pro¬ 
tection of Great Britain. 

ii. —For the fulfilment by the Chief of his treaty obligations including abstention 
from all interference with the mainland. 

But in the event of attack upon his territories the Chief, acting under the sanction 
of the Resident in the Persian Gulf, should be permitted to take such defensive 
measures as may be necessary, even to the extent of following up his assailants into 
Turkish jurisdiction. The justification for this last provision lies in the peculiar 
situation of Bahrein. The islands are so near the mainland as to render them 
peculiarly liable to piratical attacks, while this same proximity affords the aggressors 
every facility for rapid escape into Turkish jurisdiction. 

16, Secondly y in regard to Ottoman responsibility for order. Beyond the limits of 
acknowledged Ottoman jurisdiction no such responsibility would, as a matter of 
course, exist. But, for the reasons already stated, we consider that within these 
limits the British Government must continue to exercise some concurrent maritime 
protectorate; at least until we can be better assured than at present that the Turkish 
Government can protect our subjects and our interests effectively. It may not be 
found necessary to place on record any formal agreement as to the exercise of this 
joint protectorate; but some understanding of the following nature might be 
arranged: 

i. —That pirates, whatever their nationality, taken at sea, as well as pirates fol¬ 
lowed up and taken within the territorial waters of Turkey by British officers, or on 
shore within reach of the guns of British vessels, shall be dealt with under the orders 
of the Resident in the Persian Gulf. 

ii. —That the British authorities shall not undertake operations on the mainland 
within the Turkish line; as the duty of destroying pirate strongholds so situated 
will devolve upon the Turkish authorities. 

iii. —That the necessary representations to the local Turkish authorities shall be 
ordinarily made by the Political Agent at Bagdad. If, however, immediate action is 
necessary, they may be made in the first instance by the Resident in the Persian 
Gulf, who should inform the Political Agent at Bagdad of his proceedings. 

iv. —That in case of piracies committed from within their jurisdiction, the 
Turkish authorities shall enforce restitution of plundered property and pa)mient 
of compensation. 

17. It may also appear to Her Majesty’s Government that the present oppor¬ 
tunity should be taken to revise our agreements both with Muscat and the Arab 
Trucial Chiefs including, of course, Bahrein. It is due to the policy which the 
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British Government has pursued for many years at heavy expense, and to the effi¬ 
cient naval police which it maintains, that piratical outrages have ceased on all that 
part of the Arab coast subject to British influence. In consequence of this condition 
of permanent security, the commerce of the Persian Gulf has developed to an extent 
which a few years ago would have been deemed impossible, and it continues steadily 
to increase. The Arab Chiefs and the Sultan of Muscat have prospered under the 
prolonged and settled peace which the British maritime protectorate has secured. 
Nevertheless, they contribute nothing towards the maintenance of a condition of 
things so profitable to themselves, and their engagements contain no distinct 
acknowledgment of the British Government as the paramount power. The Govern¬ 
ment of India has never exercised any right of sovereignty over these Chiefs, nor, 
except as regards maritime proceedings, does it possess any control over them. For 
the purpose of obtaining a complete and recognized title, and of securing on a valid 
international basis the position which the British Government has acquired by a long 
course of settled policy, and at much cost, it will be very advisable to arrange that 
the Treaty Chiefs shall render a small tribute to us in exchange for our protection. 

18. The question of the effect which a settlement with Turkey is likely to pro¬ 
duce upon Persia, scarcely falls within the province of the Government of India. 
Colonel Ross remarks that the Persian Government and its authorities along the 
coast have become accustomed to the presence of British ships of war, and ap¬ 
preciate the advantages of our operations. He adds that Persia would certainly resent 
any attempts on the part of Turkey to assume a similar position; nor does he think 
that the Turks would think it worth while to make the attempt. We may however 
observe that a determination, somewhat on the lines indicated, of the position to be 
occupied henceforward by the Turkish Government in these regions, would not be 
prejudicial to Persian interests. As long as the limits of Turkish authority remain 
undefined, plausible arguments may be advanced for strengthening the Turkish 
squadron on duty in the Gulf. An increase in the number of Turkish vessels in these 
waters would add appreciably to the Turkish power of aggression against Persia, at 
a point where the Shah's capabilities of resistance are especially feeble. When once 
those limits have been settled, there would be less excuse for an indefinite increase 
to the Turkish fleet in the Gulf, such as, for instance, was contemplated in 1871. 
In this view, therefore, the proposed settlement would be of advantage to Persia. 

19. Colonel Ross anticipates that the claims of the Turkish Government to the 
suzerainty of the whole of Arabia will hinder the proposed settlement of the limits 
of Turkish authority. In former days the Turks have asserted that Nejd is a Turkish 
province, that the Wahabee Amir is a Turkish official, and that Bahrein, Abuthabi, 
Debaye, and other towns on the ooast, are included in Nejd territory. We do not 
think that these pretensions would necessarily be revived by a discussion of the 
question of littoral jurisdiction; but if they should be put forward, we presume that 
they would be negatived by Her Majesty's Government as firmly'and conclusively 
as the Turkish claim to Bahrein has been already negatived. 

20. There remains the question of the procedure to be followed by the Resident 
at Bushire and the Political Agent in Turkish Arabia in the transaction of business 
in which the Turkish authorities are concerned. There is no doubt that the Resi¬ 
dent in the Persian Gulf should keep the Political Agent in Turkish Arabia fully 
informed of proceedings which involve a reference to Turkish officials. In such 
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matters, it is essential that there should exist between the British Agents constant 
and confidential intercourse. The difficulty is to determine by rule at what point 
the conduct of correspondence should pass from the Resident in the Persian Gulf to 
the Political Agent in Turkish Arabia. Generally speaking, all matters relating to 
Turkish jurisdiction or responsibilities should be transferred to the Bagdad Agency 
as soon as possible, though on emergency the Bushire Resident would in the first 
place address the Turkish authorities direct. The same rule applies mutandis 

to correspondence between the Political Agent at Bagdad and the Persian authorities 
in Khuzistan. For the rest, a great deal must be left to the discretion and experience 
of the officers concerned, and to their joint action; and in this sense it might be 
advisable to issue some general instructions to the two Agencies. 

We have the honor to be. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient and humble servants. 

Lytton 

[General Sir] Frederick P. Haines 
[Sir] Alexander J. Arbuthnot 
[Colonel Sir] A. Clarke 
[Sir] John Strachey 
[General Sir] E. B. Johnson 
Whitley Stokes 
A, Rivers Thompson 
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I. MANUSCRIPT SOURCES 
I. India Office Records 

Responsibility for the control and direction of British relations with the 
Persian Gulf states was exercised by the Government of Bombay up to i January 
1873, when it was assumed by the Government of India. The Government of 
Bombay dealt with Gulf affairs in the Political and Secret Departments, and they 
reported their proceedings to the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 
Proceedings in the Political Department were reported to the Court by letter at 
intervals throughout the year: in the early decades of the century the intervals were 
irregular and often far apart, but by the late eighteen-thirties they had become 
more regular and frequent. Proceedings in the Secret Department were similarly 
reported to the Secret Committee of the Court. At the close of each year, or as soon 
as was practicable thereafter, copies of the proceedings in all departments for the 
whole year were forwarded to the Court. After 1858 letters and proceedings were 
sent to the Secretary of State for India. The Government of Bengal, which up to 
1834 exercised a supervisory authority over the Government of Bombay, and the 
Government of India, which exercised a similar authority after that date, followed 
the same procedure. From 1843 onwards the Government of India dealt with Gulf 
matters in the Political and Foreign Department, and from 1859 in the Foreign 
Department, up to and after assuming direct responsibility for them in 1873. 
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1. Bombay Political and Secret Proceedingsy. 1790-6 (Range E, vols. 2-11), and 
1797-1809 (Range 380, vol. 65-Range 3.83, yol. 12). On 25 November 1809 the 
Political and Secret Department was divided into two departments. 

2. Bombay Political ProceedingSy 1810-65 (Range 383, vol. 13-Range 397, vol. 33).^ 
Gulf matters were dealt with in the Political Department up to 1818, when they 
were transferred to the Secret Department, after the decision to dispatch an expedi¬ 
tion to the pirate ports had been taken. They were handled in this department until 
1823, when they were transferred back to the Political Department, where they 
remained until 1837. The advent of the Persian and Egyptian crises resulted in the 
transfer of Gulf affairs again to the Secret Department, where they were handled, 
with the exception of purely local matters, until 1843. After that date they were 
dealt with, as a general rule, in the Political Department, unless they involved 
relations with Persia, Turkey or other powers, or fundamental questions of policy. 
In such cases they were treated in the Secret Department. 

3. Bombay Secret Proceedingsy (333 vols.). The periods when Gulf affairs 

were handled in this department have already been indicated. 

4. Bombay Political Letters Received (Letters in the Political Department from the 

Governor in Council to the Court of Directors), 1803-59 (50 vols.). Gulf affairs 
were reported in the Political Department from 1801 to 1837, even when they had 
originally been discussed at consultations in the Secret Department. Slave-trade 
business was reported in the Political Department up to 1837, and again after 1843, 
although sometimes it was reported in the:Secret Department. Enclosures to Poli¬ 
tical Letters were not bound with the series, or in a separate series, but in Board's 
Collections (see below, 5). A second series of Bombay Political LetterSy addressed to 
the Secretary of State for India, begins in 1859 ^^74 

(vol. 10). In January 1875 series was merged with Bombay Secret Letters 
(below, 6) to become Political and Secret Letters and Enclosures from Bombay. This 
last series has not been used for the present work because by this time the Govern^ 
ment of India had assumed direct responsibility for Gulf affairs. 

5. Board's Collectionsy 1796-1858 (2,730 vols.). These are the collections of letters 
(or copies of letters) and enclosures received from the Indian Presidencies, together 
with minutes and other correspondence, upon which the draft replies of the India 
Board, in all departments except the Secret, to the various Presidencies were based. 
The enclosures to Bombay Political Letters are bound with this series. To locate 
a particular set of enclosures it is necessary to ascertain, first of all, the number of 
the draft dispatch in reply, and from this to. trace the number of the collection upon 
which the dispatch was based. 

6. Bombay Secret Letters Received (Letters in the Secret Department from the 
Governor in Council to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors), There are 
two series, which have their origin in the fact that letters were sent to England in 
duplicate, by the ‘direct’ route through Turkish Traq and by the ‘overland’ route 
through Egypt. The series themselves do not correspond exactly: the first runs from 
1798 to 1873, is indexed, and contains 37 volumes; the second runs from 1781 to 
1857, is not indexed, and contains 20 volumes. (Vol. 24 of the first series consists, of 

^ The series continues after 1865, but it was not used for the purposes of this book. 
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a ‘Precis regarding the first Connection of the Hon. East India Company with 
Turkish Arabia', written by A. Malet, Chief Secretary to the Government of Bom¬ 
bay, in 1846. It covers the period 1646-1846. A printed version was issued by the 
Government of India in 1874.) Gulf affairs were reported in the Secret Department 
in only a few instances before 1837, but from this date onwards they were always 
reported in this department, even when they had first been discussed at consulta¬ 
tions in the Political Department. Slave-trade matters were also often reported in 
the Secret Department after 1837, although in most cases the letters were passed by 
the Secret Committee to the Court and made public soon after their arrival in 
England. 

7. Enclosures to Bombay Secret Letters, i 8 o 2 ~ 6 g (147 vols.). After 1869 the en¬ 
closures were bound with the letters. 

8. Factory Records: Persia and Persian Gulf, vols. 18-130 (1784-1874). Up to 
1798-9 (vols. 18-20) the series consists mainly of reports from the Company's 
factors at Bushire and Basra. The next ii volumes (21-31) contain correspondence 
connected with the early missions to Persia, Harford Jones’s residence at Baghdad, 
and Samuel Manesty’s tenure of the Basra Residency. Vol. 32 consists of reports on 
the 1819-20 expedition and the Bani Bu "Ali campaign. Vols. 33-52 contain letters 
from the Company’s agents at Baghdad, Basra, Damascus, Cairo, etc. to the Secret 
Committee from 1817 onwards, and the dispatches of the British minister at Tehran 
to the Secret Committee during the period (1823-35) that the legation was under the 
control of the Company. Vol. 48 contains memoranda, etc. submitted to the Secret 
Committee in 1832-3 on British policy in Persia and Central Asia (see above, Ch. 
VII). The remaining volumes (53-130) up to 1874, when the series ends, comprise 
copies of the dispatches of the British minister at Tehran to the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (and to the Secretary of State for India in 1859-60), which he 
sent to the Secret Committee up to 1858, and to the India Office after that date. 

9. Secret Letters Various. This series, consisting of 50 volumes, is made up, as its 

title indicates, of correspondence touching a wide variety of subjects, including, for 
instance, the capture of Mauritius and Bourbon, the mission of James Morier and 
Henry Ellis to Tehran, and the instructions sent from the India Office to the British 
minister at Tehran in 1859. Virtually the only volumes which have been found 
useful for the purposes of the present book are vols. 15-25, which contain letters 
from the Political Resident in the Gulf and the Political Agent at Muscat to the 
Secretary of State for India between 1859 ^^ 74 * These letters are, in the main, 

copies of dispatches from these officers to the Government of Bombay and the 
Government of India. From 1875 onwards the series is reconstituted into a number 
of separate series. Political and Secret Letters and Enclosures from the Persian Gulf, 
Political and Secret Letters and Enclosures from Aden, etc. 

10. Bengal Secret Letters Received (Letters from the Govern or-General in Council 
to the Secret Committee of the Court). There are two duplicate series, as with 
Bombay Secret Letters: one runs from 1778 to 1859 (43 volumes, indexed from vol. 
20), the other from 1817 to 1857 (17 volumes, not indexed). The series has been 
used for the present work only in one or two instances, where the information re¬ 
quired was not available in the Bombay series. The same remark applies to the 
references to Bengal Political Proceedings in one or two footnotes. 
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11. Board's Drafts: Secret Despatches to IndiUy 1781-1858 (23 volumes). These are 
the draft instructions drawn up by the India Board, and dispatched by the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors to the Governor-General of India in Council, 
to the Governors in Council of the Presidencies, and, in a few instances, to the 
Political Residents at Aden and in the Persian Gulf, to the Political Agent at Zanzi¬ 
bar, and to the Political Agent in Turkish Arabia. The series also contains duplicates 
of the enclosures sent with the instructions. After 1859 series becomes Secret 
Lettei's to India^ etc, (see below, 20). 

12. Political Despatches to Bombayy 1804-58 (20 volumes). These are the instruc¬ 
tions sent by the Court of Directors to the Governor in Council in the Political 
Department. There are two series: one, kept at East India House, which was 
classified by date only and not by department; the other, kept at the India Board 
(‘Board’s Copies’), which was arranged in departments from 1803 onwards. Political 
Dispatches were not differentiated from other dispatches until 1803: before that 
date they were included in the general series, Despatches to Bombayy 1758-1858 
(117 volumes). 

13. Correspondence between the Company and the Boardy 1823-36 (one volume). The 
correspondence relates solely to matters in the Secret and Political Departments 
in these years. The volume is a continuation of an earlier series. Correspondence 
between the Company and the Boardy 1785-95 and 1801-23 (3 volumes), which 
dealt with subjects in all departments. It also represents a first step towards separat¬ 
ing the secret and political correspondence of the Company with the Board from 
other correspondence. Eventually, the secret and political correspondence was 
classified in a new series beginning in 1831 (see below, 14). 

14. Secret and Political General Correspondence of the Board of Control. There are 

two series, one of 20 volumes, running from 1831 to 1858, and another of 52 
volumes, running from 1839 1858. The first series is made up of copies of letters 

received and sent by the India Board, the second of the original letters received 
and drafts of the replies. The latter series is much fuller than the former, and may 
properly be classified as a separate series (see below, 15). 

15. Home Correspondence {Secret)y 1839-74 (82 volumes). This is the second series 

of the Secret and Political General Correspondence of the Board of Controly just 
described. It contains the Board’s correspondence with the other departments of 
state, in particular the Foreign Office, on political and secret matters, up to 1858. 
The series continues after that date, under the same title and with no break in the 
numbering of the volumes, up to 1874, consists mainly of the correspondence 
of the India Office with the other departments of state, in the secret department. 
Correspondence in the political department between the India Office and the other 
departments of state from 1859 ^^74 contained in a separate series of 45 

volumes. Home Correspcmdence {Political), The two series were merged in 1875 
(see below, 26). 

16. Secret Letters and Enclosures from India (Letters from the Governor-General 
in Council to the Secretary of State in the Foreign Department), 1866-74 (19 
volumes). This series is the principal source of information on events in the Gulf 
from the mid-eighteen-sixties onwards, when the Government of Bombay began to 
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relinquish more and more responsibility for Gulf affairs to the Government of 
India. In 1875 the series was merged in Political and Secret Letters and Enclosures 
from India (below, 18). 

17. India Foreign Proceedings (Proceedings of the Governor-General of India in 
Council in the Foreign Department), 1859 onwards. Use was made of these Pro¬ 
ceedings in only a few cases, as the correspondence required was more readily 
accessible in the series just described (16). 

18. Political and Secret Letters and Enclosures from India, 1875 onwards. The con¬ 
tinuation of Sea'et Letters from India (above, 16). 

19. Political and Secret Letters and Enclosures from the Persian Gulf. Vols. 1-4 cover 
the years 1875-80. They consist of copies of the correspondence of the Political 
Resident in the Gulf and the Political Agent at Muscat with the Government of 
India, which were sent direct to the Secretary of State for India. 

20. Secret Letters to India, Madras, Bombay, Aden, Muscat, Persian Gulf, and 
Zanzibar, 1859-74 (6 volumes). Letters from the Secretary of State for India in the 
Secret Department. The series is the continuation of Board's Drafts: Secret Des¬ 
patches to India (above, ii). 

21. Political Despatches to India, i 8 g 8 -J 4 (17 volumes). Letters from the Secretary 
of State for India to the Governor-General in Council in the Political Department. 
The series was merged with Secret Letters to India in 1875 to form a new series, 
Political and Secret Despatches to India (below, 23). 

22. Collections to Political Despatches to India, 1858-74 (144 volumes). Essentially 
the continuation of Board^s Collections (above, 5), this series comprises the letters 
and enclosures received from India in the Political Department, and the minutes 
and other correspondence upon which the draft replies from the Secretary of State 
in the same department were based. 

23. Political and Secret Despatches to India, 1875 onwards. A merger of the two 
series, Secret Letters to India and Political Despatches to India (above, 20 and 21). 

24. Political Despatches to Bombay, Secret Department, 1858-74 (14 volumes). 
Dispatches from the Secretary of State to the Governor in Council in the Political 
and Secret Departments. This is the continuation of the series. Political Despatches 
to Bombay (above, 12). 

25. Collections to Political Despatches to Bombay, 1858-73 (87 volumes). A similar 
series to Collections to Political Despatches to India, and, like it, a continuation of 
Board's Collections. 

26. Political and Secret Home Correspondence, 1875 onwards. The series was formed 
by the merging of the two previous series, Home Correspondence [Political) and Home 
Correspondence [Secret). (See above, 15.) 

27. Home Miscellaneous. This series is a heterogeneous collection which defies 
description. The volumes consulted were 457-79 (Wellesley Papers), 733-7 (Mal¬ 
colm Papers), and 833-62 (Broughton Papers). 
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28. Marine Miscellaneous. Most of the records of the Bombay Marine and the 
Indian Navy were destroyed in i860. What remains has been collected in this 
series. 


II. India Office Library 

1. Eur. MSS., Captain F. R. Chesney, ^Reports on the Navigation of the Euphrates, 

1831-33’- 

2. Eur. MSS., Lieutenant J. N. Guy, ^Memoir of the Survey of the Arabian Coast 
of the Persian Gulf’, compiled by Lieutenant M. Houghton, draughtsman to the 
survey. 

3. Eur. MSS. C. 144 (Northbrook Papers), 23 volumes. The private papers of 
Thomas George Baring, first Earl of Northbrook (1826-1904), Viceroy of India, 
1872-6. Vols. 9, II, and 12 contain his private correspondence with Argyll (1872-4) 
and Salisbury (1874-6), and vols. 13-18 his Indian correspondence (1872-7). 

4. Eur. MSS. F. 126 (Pelly Papers), 5 boxes. The private papers of Sir Lewis Pelly, 
1825-92. 

5. Eur. MSS., Argyll Papers. This is a microfilm copy of the private correspon¬ 
dence of George Douglas Campbell, 8th Duke of Argyll, for the period that he was 
Secretary of State for India (1868-74). The original papers are with the present 
Duke of Argyll. 


III. Public Record Office 

1. F.O. 54 (Muscat). Apart from some isolated correspondence from an earlier 
period, v^hich may also be found in the India Office Records, this series does not 
begin until 1840, when the first British consul was appointed to Muscat. As the 
consul was also the East India Company’s political agent at Muscat, and as he was 
directly controlled by the Government of Bombay, most of his dispatches to the 
Foreign Office were duplicates of his dispatches to the government of the Presidency 
and to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors. Again, as the court of the 
Sultan was, for all practical purposes, located at Zanzibar from 1841 onwards, his 
dispatches related mainly to events there. After the division of the Sultanate a 
consul and political agent was appointed to Muscat, and another to Zanzibar. The 
correspondence of the consul at Muscat with the Foreign Office consisted, as before, 
mainly of duplicates of his correspondence, in his capacity as political agent, with 
the Government of Bombay (and later, the Government of India), to whom he was 
immediately responsible. 

2. F.O. 60 (Persia). Limited use only has been made of this series for the present 
work, as copies of most of the correspondence between the Foreign Office and the 
British minister at Tehran on matters pertaining to the Gulf were sent to the India 
Board, and later the India Office. 
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3. F.O. 78 (Turkey). The series has been found useful mainly in connexion with the 
question of steam navigation to India, the Euphrates Expedition, and Mehemet 
'Ali’s activities in Arabia. As a general rule, copies of correspondence between 
the Foreign Office, the British ambassador at Constantinople, and British consular 
officials in the Ottoman Empire on matters of interest to the Indian authorities were 
passed to the India Board, and later the India Office. 

4. F.O. 84 (Slave Trade). Up to 1840 this series contains little material on the Arab 
slave trade from East Africa and Abyssinia; after that date the volume of relevant 
correspondence increases greatly. Slave-trade correspondence between the Foreign 
Office and the other departments of state before 1839 is collected in the ‘Domestic 
Various' volumes of the series; but after that year the concentration of the direction 
of slave-trade policy in the Slave Trade Department of the Foreign Office brought 
about such an increase in the volume of correspondence that the ‘Domestic Various’ 
category had to be replaced by a number of new categories, ‘India Board', ‘Ad¬ 
miralty', ‘Colonial Office', etc. From 1840 onwards all correspondence on the slave 
trade received at the India Board from the Indian Presidencies was passed to the 
Foreign Office, to be dealt with in the Slave Trade Department. In most cases the 
Board failed to retain copies for itself, so that the correspondence now can only 
be found in the India Office Records in the Proceedings of the governments of the 
Presidencies. 

5. F.O. 248 (Persia; legation and consular archives, and other correspondence). 
This series has been used in only one or two instances. 

6. F.O. 519 (Cowley Papers). The private papers of Henry Richard Charles 
Wellesley, second Baron and first Earl Cowley (1804-84). Use has been made of 
them only for the period of the Persian War (1856-7), when Cowley was British 
ambassador at Paris. 

7. Adm. I (Secretary’s Department: In-letters). The series contains letters from the 
commanders-in-chief of stations, flag officers, officers in command of squadrons, 
captains of ships on detached service, etc. As ships of the Royal Navy visited the 
Gulf only infrequently before the eighteen-seventies there is not a great deal of 
correspondence here on the subject; and in any case, the commanders of ships 
visiting the Gulf usually reported on their visits directly to the Government of 
India or the Government of Bombay, as well as to the Admiralty. Copies of their 
reports to the Secretary of the Admiralty were forwarded, as a rule, to the India 
Board, and later the India Office. 

8. Adm. 2 (Secretary's Department: Out-letters). The series contains instructions 
to the commanders-in-chief of stations, flag officers, etc. Copies of these instruc¬ 
tions on matters of Indian interest were usually sent to the India Board, and later 
the India Office. 

9. Adm. 50 (Admirals’ Journals). That part of the journal of Rear-Admiral Sir 
Frederick Maitland which records his visit to the Gulf in 1839 t)een found 
useful. 
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IV. British Museum 
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1. Add. MSS. 37689-37718: the private papers of George Eden, second Baron and 
first Earl of Auckland (1784-1849), during his term as Governor-General of India, 
1836-42. 

2. Add. MSS. 36455-36483: the private papei's of Sir John Cam Hobhouse, 
Baron Broughton de Gyfford (1786-1869). These volumes comprise that portion of 
Hobhouse’s private papers which was deposited with the British Museum. The 
remainder are in the Home Miscellaneous series of the India Office Records. 


V. Bodleian Library^ Oxford 

Clarendon Papers: the private papers of George William Frederick Villiers, 
fourth Earl of Clarendon (1800-70). The volumes used (48-79, 135-40, 259, 
274, and 275) were those containing Clarendon's correspondence on the Persian 
War with Palmerston and other members of the Cabinet, and with Cowley, 
Murray, etc. 


II. PRINTED DOCUMENTARY SOURCES 
I. Government of India 

1. Aitchison, C. U., A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads relating to 
India and Neighbouring Countries, 3rd edn., ii vols., Calcutta, 1892. 

2. Annual Administration Reports of the Pei'sian Gulf Political Residency and Muscat 
Political Agency, Calcutta, 1875 onwards. The following articles were found to be of 
particular value: 

i8yg~8o Report: Lieutenant-Colonel E, C. Ross, ^Memoir on Nejd’; 
i88o~i Report: Lieutenant-Colonel S. B. Miles, *Note on the Tribes of Oman’, 
and Ross, 'Note on the Sect of Ibadhiyah of 'Oman'; 

1882- g Report: Ross, ‘Summary of the History of‘Oman from A.D. 1728 to 1883’; 

1883- 4 Report: Miles, ‘Biographical Sketch of Seyyid Saeed-bin-Sultan, known 
as the Imaum of Muscat’; 

1883-6 Report: Miles, 'Notes of a Tour through Oman and El Dhahireh’; and 
i88y-8 Report: Miles, ‘Biographical Sketch of the Life of Seyyid Sultan-bin el- 
Imam Ahmed’. 

3. Lorimer, J. G,, Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, 'Oman, and Central Arabia, 2 vols., 
Calcutta, 1908-15. The Gazetteer was compiled in the Foreign Department of 
the Government of India on the orders of Lord Curzon, after his tour of the Gulf 
during his first Viceroyalty. Vol. II (Geographical) was issued first, in 1908,. and 
Vol. I (Historical and Genealogical) in 1915. 
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4. Selections from State Papers^ Bombay, regarding the East India Company's Con- 
nection with the Persian Gulf, with a Summary of Events, 1600-1800, Calcutta, 
1908. This is one of a number of documentary collections and precis put together in 
the Foreign Department of the Government of India, most of them by J. A. Sal- 
danha, in preparation for the compilation of the historical volume of the Gazetteer, 
Although they contain a generous selection of correspondence from the records of 
both the Government of India and the Government of Bombay concerning the 
affairs of the Gulf, there are serious omissions in them, and their historical accuracy 
cannot always be relied upon. A list of the precis used in the present work follows. 

5. Precis of Turkish Arabia Affairs, i8oi~igoy, Calcutta, 1906. 

6. Precis of Correspondence regarding the Affairs of the Persian Gulf, i8oi-gg, 
Calcutta, 1906. 

7. Precis on Commerce and Communication in the Persian Gulf, i8oi-igoy, Calcutta, 
1906. 

8. Precis of Nejd Affairs, i8o4-igo4, Calcutta, 1904. 

9. Precis of Correspondence regarding the Trucial Chiefs, i8g4~igoy, Calcutta, 1906. 

10. Precis of Bahrein Affairs, i8g4~igo4, Calcutta, 1904. 

11. Precis of Maskat Affairs, from 18gb, Calcutta, 1905. This precis is the work of 
several hands, both at Simla and in the Gulf. It was brought up to date at various 
times. The first part, covering the years 1856-68, cannot be traced in the India 
Office Library or Records. 

12. Precis of the Affairs of the Persian Coast and Islands, i8y4~igog, Calcutta, 
1906. 

13. Precis of Turkish Expansion on the Arab Littoral of the Persian Gulf, and Hasa 
and Katif Affairs, Calcutta, 1904. 

14. Precis on the Slave Trade in the Gulf of Oman and the Persian Gulf, iSyg-igog, 
with a Retrospect into Previous History from 18^2, Calcutta, 1906. 

15. Precis on Naval Arrangements in the Persian Gulf, 1862-igog, Calcutta, 1906. 


11. Government of Bombay 

1. Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, New Series,, no. XXIV; 
Historical and Othei' Information connected with the Province of Oman, Muskat, 
Bahrein, and other Places in the Pei'sian Gtdf, compiled and edited by R, Hughes 
Thomas, Bombay, 1856. 

2. Felly, Lieutenant-Colonel L., Report on a Journey to the Wahabee Capital of 
Riyadh, Bombay, 1866. 

3. Sadlier, Captain G. F., Diary of a Journey across Arabia, Bombay, 1866. 
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229-30, 244, 399, 501-2, 510, 731-2; with 
Rahmah ibn Jabir, 27, 121, 122, 138, 209, 
211-13 ; with the Qawasim, 137, 146; with 
the British, 141, 146, 162-6, 188, 189, 190, 
202, 211, 220-1, 379-80, 384-5, 400-2; 
with Qatar, 201, 209, 319, 399, 400, 401, 
408, 510, 527, 672, 673-4, 675, 700,754-5, 
761-2, 788, 789, 790, 791-2, 798, 824; 
with the Turks, 399-400, 759; anH the 
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Egyptians, 501-2; dynastic quarrels, 381, 
502-3, 508-11, 682-3, 732, 759, 822-4, 
827. See also Bahrain 
A 1 Sabah dynasty: settlement at Kuwait, 26, 
32; maritime and mercantile activities, 33; 
relations with Bahrain, 27; with the 
Wahhabis, 104; with Rahmah ibn Jabir, 
121-2, 212; with the British, 122, 836. See 
also Kuwait 

Algei'ine, H.M. ship, 308, 310, 314 
'Ali Pasha, Turkish Grand Vizir: explains 
purpose of expedition to Najd and Hasa, 
720, 723-4; denies ulterior motives, 724, 
727; admonishes Britain, 724 
'Ali Pasha, vali of Baghdad: and the British, 
84; and the Wahhabis, 99-100, 105; death, 

8s 

'Ali ibn Abi Talib, caliph, 4, 5, 6, 35 
'Ali ibn Khalifah A 1 Khalifah, shaikh of 
Bahrain: character, 501; acknowledges 
Turkish suzerainty, 516; relations with 
British, 524, 526, 528; signs 1861 Con¬ 
vention, 526; appointed ruler, 674; nego¬ 
tiates agreement with Qatar, 675; over¬ 
thrown and slain, 682 

'Ali ibn Nasir, Saiyid Sa'id’s envoy to Eng¬ 
land, 577-9 

'Ali ibn Nasir A 1 Khalifah: attempts to re¬ 
cover rights in Bahrain, 822-3, 824 
'Ali ibn Sultan, A 1 bin 'Ali shaikh: leaves 
Dammam for Qais I., 503; returns, 510; 
ordered to leave, 510-11; settles on Bah¬ 
rain, 511 

Alison, Charles, British minister at Tehran, 
520, 566; and the Persian claim to Bahrain, 
520, 524, 676, 677, 678; rejects Persian 
protests over i86i Convention, 527; pro¬ 
tests against Persian activities in Makran, 
561; mediates in Bandar 'Abbas dispute, 
659, 660 

'Amair tribe: revolts against Turks, 788; 

engages in piracy, 789 
amariy defined, 552 

Amherst, William Pitt, first Earl of, Gover¬ 
nor-General of Fort William (Bengal): on 
treatment of pirates, 206-7; on steam 
navigation, 263-4 

Amherst^ Hon. Company’s cruiser: and the 
Bani Yas outbreak, 355, 356 
Amir Nizam, defined, 604. See also Mirza 
Taki Khan 

'Anaiza town, 150, 301, 326 
'Anaiza tribe: off-shoots, 32, 47; and the 
Egyptians, 136, 282; and the Euphrates 
Expedition, 282; and theAl Sa'ud, 718, 719 
'Aqal, described, 24 
Arab, H.M. ship, 784, 791-2 
Arabistan, see Khuzistan 
Ariadne, H.M. ship, 207 
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Arielj Hon. Company’s cruiser: on 1809 
expedition, ii6j 123; on 1819 expedition, 
152; founders, 194 n. 

Argyll, George Douglas Campbell, eighth 
Duke of, secretary of state for India, 626, 
667; and the slave trade, 626, 630, 668-70, 
714; on the Canning Award and the 
Zanzibar Subsidy, 626, 630, 668-70, 703, 
714-15, 743-4; and the recognition of 
*Azzan ibn Qais, 669, 714, 715, 716; of 
Turki ibn Sa'id, 716; and the Zanzibar 
political agency, 630, 714; rejects proposal 
to annex Zanzibar, 629; and the Persian 
claim to Bahrain, 678, 679, 681, 685; and 
Turkish designs in Arabia and the Gulf, 
718, 739; on Bahrain, 734 

Arif Bey, Turkish commodore in the Gulf: 
appointment and duties, 730; visits Bah¬ 
rain, 735, 737; Dauhah, 738 

Arton, Joseph, physician to Khurshid Pasha: 
visits Hennell, 303, 304, 328, 339 

Asalu, 28; destruction of dhows at, i6r 

Ashurada Island: Russian naval base on, 
607; Turcoman raids on, 609 

Aslam, Reuben, East India Company broker 
at Muscat; reports on the slave trade, 
447 

Assays, Hon. Company’s armed steamer: 
service in Persian War, 495; at Zanzibar, 
535 , 537 

Astarabad: rumoured Russo-Persian agree¬ 
ment on, 476, 492; Russian penetration of, 
607 

Atldnson, Captain George, political agent, 
Muscat; and Turki ibn Sa'id, 657; criti¬ 
cizes Felly’s intervention at Muscat, 664; 
on election of 'Azzan ibn Qais as imam, 
665; and its significance, 665-6, 686; re¬ 
called, 686 

Aucher-&oy, Pierre Remi, explores 'Oman, 
371 n., 373 n. 

Auckland, George Eden, second Baron and 
first Earl of, Governor-General of India: 
relations with Hobhouse, 285-6, 294, 
315-16, 335-6; and Palmerston, 333; 
policy towards Persia, 293, 294, 348, 351-2; 
and Afghanistan, 293, 297, 316, 348; 
actions during Herat crisis of 1837-41, 
294, 297, 298-300; dispatches expedition 
to Gulf, 294-5, 297; on the withdrawal of 
the Residency from Bushire, 310-11; on 
the defence of Bahrain against the Egyp¬ 
tians, 311, 315-16, 324-5, 334; on a 
British occupation of the island, 333, 338; 
on Khurshid Pasha, 311, 315-16, 324-6, 
327, 333-4, 352-3; on military operations 
in the Gulf, 316, 324-6; on policy towards 
Muscat, 333, 334, 342; on Kharaq I., 338, 
347-9, 351-2; and Khalid ibn Sa'ud, 342; 


on the Trucial System, 363; and the slave 
trade, 431, 432, 440, 442, 444-5, 446,448-9 
Auckland, Marine steamer, 526, 528 
Aurora, Hon, Company’s cruiser, 152, zoo 
'Awamir tribe, 4; migrations, 22; and the 
Bani Yas, 25, 219, 393, 394; join tribal 
rebellion against Turki ibn Sa'id, 785, 786 
'Azzan ibn Qais A 1 Bu Sa'id, saiyid of Sauhar: 
and Saiyid Sa'id, no, 112; and the Wah¬ 
habis, no, 112; death, 225 
'Azzan ibn Qais A 1 Bu Sa'id, imam of Muscat 
and 'Oman: and Thuwaini ibn Sa'id, 638, 
650; and Majid ibn Sa'id, 698; supports 
Salim ibn Thuwaini, 621, 650, 651, 663; 
deposes him, 625, 627, 664; relations with 
the mutawx ah, 638, 651, 698, 702; with 
the Wahhabis, 638, 645, 656, 664-5, 666, 
669; expels Wahhabi garrison from the 
Buraimi Oasis, 689, 696-7; threatened by 
'Abdullah ibn Faisal, 698-9; gives asylum 
to Sa'ud ibn Faisal, 699; makes prepara¬ 
tions to resist at Buraimi, 701-2; relations 
with Pelly, 664-5, 686, 687-8, 693; and 
Disbrowe, 686-7, 688-9, 690, 693; ex¬ 
tends his authority in 'Oman, 685-7, 

689- 90, 697-8, 701-2; arouses resentment 
among tribes, 706^; and the Ibadi 
Imamate, 651; elected imam., 665; dispute 
over his recognition, 666, 669, 686-7, 688, 

690- 1,694-6, 696-8, 702-3, 709, 7^3,714, 
715» 750; and entitlement to the Zanzibar 
Subsidy, 668, 669, 694-5, 696^, 702-3; 
and to the lease of Bandar 'Abbas, 694, 
702, 714; relations with Zaid ibn Khalifah, 
688, 706; enters into compact with him, 
701-2; struggles with Salim ibn Thu¬ 
waini, 689, 704; with Turki ibn Sa'id, 
703-4, 705-7; defeat at Dhank, 706; de¬ 
feat and death at Matrah, 707-8, 709; 
personal character and capacity, 698, 702; 
nature of his rule, 690, 698, 702, 709-10; 
British misunderstandings of, 664-5 > 
693-4, 696, 709; Badger’s verdict on, 710 

Bab al-Mandab, Straits of, 64, 413 
Baba Khan, see Fath 'Ali Shah 
Badger, Revd. G. P.: 7 n., 49 n., 232 n., 665 ; 
service during Persian War, 483, 541-2; on 
the Muscat-Zanzibar Arbitration Com¬ 
mission, 541, 544, 545) 550, 557; aod 
the Bartle Frere mission to Zanzibar, 
632, 752; on the Perso-Muscati Treaty of 
1856, 533 n., 570; and the question of 
sovereignty on the Makran coast, 556-8, 
562; relations with Thuwaini ibn Sa'id, 
557, 569; criticizes Jones, 569-70, 572-3; 
verdict on 'Azzan ibn Qais, 710; on Turkish 
claims to dominion in Arabia, 752-4 
Badr ibn Saif A 1 Bu Sa'id, saiyid of Muscat, 
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76; rebels, 104; accession, 107; and the 
Wahhabis, 107, 108-9; and the Qawasim, 
108; and the British, ro8; death, 109 
Baghdad: in the eighteenth century, 34“35; 
telegraph line to, 559; pashaliq of, see 
Turkish Traq; British Residency at, see 
Residency at Baghdad 
haghlahy defined, 208 n. 

Baharinah : of Bahrain, 29; of Hasa, 31 
Bahrain: early history, 28; conquered by A 1 
Khalifah, 27; description, 28; population, 
29; trade and economy, 29-30, 338, 555, 
833-4; shipping, 833; relations with 
Muscat, 103-4, 125 n., 126, 165, 191, 212, 
220-3, 230, 289, 329-30, 334» 34i~2» 360, 
408, 576, 578, 579, 581; with the Wah¬ 
habis, 103, 104, 107, 121-2, 126, 229-30, 
244, 289, 317, 318-19, 381, 393, 399-402, 
403, 404, 408, 500-10, 512-16, 523, 525, 
530, 672, 675, 705, 732, 798 n., 826; 
Persian claim to, 30, 141, 144, 163, 164, 
188, 189, 191, 220-1, 305, 319, 381-2, 
384, 408, 500, 515-25, 527-8, 561, 580, 
672, 676-85, 826, 831; Egyptian, 289, 
291, 302, 303-5, 311, 312, 315, 317-19, 
323, 362, 501-2, 731-2, 826; Turkish, 

399- 400, 401, 500, 515-16, 523, 683, 723; 

during the expedition to Hasa, 719, 721-3, 
724-5, 727-8, 731-6; subsequently, 758-9, 
762, 763-5, 807-8, 821-6, 828, 836, and 
Appendix III; relations with Abu Dhabi, 
222, 361-3, 399, 673; early relations with 
Qatar: see A 1 Khalifah; later relations, 
672-4,675,731-2, 735 , 754 - 5 , 756,759“6o, 
761-2, 763-4, 789, 790-2, 798, 824-5, 
826-8, 829; civil disturbances, wars, in¬ 
vasions, and alarms, 221, 360-3, 380-1, 
502-5, 508-11, 674, 682-3, 732-3, 794, 
824-5, 827; early British policy towardsy 
141, 142, 146; during 1819 expedition, 
162-6; admitted to General Treaty, 165; 
Bruce’s agreement on, 188, 189; British 
policy towards after 1820y 190, 202, 220-3, 
291, 359-62; during 1839-40 Gulf crisis, 
302-5, 312, 315, 316, 330, 334 , 335-6, 
337-8, 340-2, 576-7; ^^40, 379-85, 

400- 2, 408, 500-1, 502-29, 589; over the 
Trucial System, 359-61, 379-80, 408, 
500-1, 526, 675; 1861 Convention, 526-7, 
672; 1867 breach of maritime truce, 672-3; 
punished, 673-4; deposition of Muham¬ 
mad ibn Khalifah, 674-5; negotiation of 
Bahrain-Qatar agreement, 675; rejection of 
later Persian protests and claims, 676-85; 
804, 806, 826; British policy towards during 
Turkish expedition to Hasa and subsequently y 
721, 722, 723-5, 726, 727-8, 733-6; over 
Qatar and Zubara, 754-5, 761-2, 788-9, 
790-2, 798, 824-5, 827-8; over Turkish 
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claims and designs, 758-9, 762, 763, 765, 
801, 804, 806-8, 813, 821-2, 825-6, 828, 
829-30, and Appendix III; over piracy 
in Hasa and Qatar waters, 788, 789-90, 
793-4, 795, 8oi, 804-5, 806-7, 813, and 
Appendix III; slave trade of, 414, 416, 
418, 449, 589; slave trade agreements 
with, 526, 589, 614, 615, 632; stationing, 
of British troops on, 794; tributary status 
considered, 802 and Appendix III; and 
British protectorate, 804-5; rejected, 
805-6; conclusion of 1880 ‘Exclusive’ 
Agreement, 825-6, 834; ratified, 829; 1892 
Agreement, 836. See also A 1 Khalifah 
Bainunah, described, 24 
Bait Kathir tribe: accept rule of Fadhl ibn 
*Alawi, 774; revolt against him, 775; swear 
fealty to Turki ibn Sa‘id, 775 
Bakhtiari: mountains, 38; tribe, 469, 483,484 
Balad Bani Bii *Ali, 171, 180; first attack 
upon, 173; second, 178 
Balad Bani Bu Hasan, 172, 173, 178 
Baluchi coast: question of sovereignty and 
jurisdiction over, 556-8, 562 
Bampur, governor of: claims authority over 
Chahbar, 56o,56i;butnotoverGwadur, 562 
Bandar *Abbas: described, 42, 45; trade, 45, 
555» 833; East India Company at, 51; 
Dutch at, 51; French at, 51, 87; during 
the French Wars, 83, 84, 85, 87, 88; and 
the Qawasim, 105, io8; and telegraph line, 
556, 559, 560; lease of by Muscat, 13, 45, 
168, 184, 185, 220, 475, 485; termination 
of lease and occupation by Persia, 530-1, 
569-70, 573; reoccupation by Muscat and 
renewal of lease, 531-3, 557, 560, 561, 562, 
570, 574-5; lease again terminated, 656; 
renegotiated, 657, 659-61; invalidated, 
663; visits of Turki ibn Sa*id to, 703, 
704-5; renewed negotiations on lease, 694, 
702, 714, 716, 742; renewal refused, 742 
Bani Bu *Ali tribe 4, 638; piracies by, 171; 
murder of British messenger by, 172; 
British campaigns against, 172-80; treat¬ 
ment by Saiyid Sa'id, 178, i8o; by the 
British, 180; Court of Directors on, 180; 
subdued by 'Azzan ibn Qais, 697; rebel 
against him, 699; support Turki ibn Sa'id, 
690, 705, 706; fall out with him, 779, 784 
Bani Bu Hasan tribe, 4; and 'Azzan ibn Qais, 
665, 706; and Turki ibn Sa*id, 657, 706, 
780, 783; join rebellion against him, 785 
Bani Ghafir tribe, 4, 18 
Bani Hajir tribe, 25, 31, 824; attack Bahrain, 
682; Turkish jurisdiction over, 732, 766, 
793, 809; revolt against, 788; murder of 
tribesman at Bahrain, 732-3; repercus¬ 
sions, 734-6; piratical activities, 759-60, 
765, 788, 792, 793, 796; at Khaur al- 
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Bani Hajir tribe {cont.)\ 

*Udaid, 765, 769; attack Zubara, 760, 761, 
791; attacked at Dammam, 79 o; raid 
Bahrain, 794 
Bani Hina tribe, 4 
Bani Jabir tribe, 4, 12, 638 
Bani Ka'ab tribe, and the Wahhabis, 393 
Bani Khalid tribe, 26, 31, 32; and the 
Wahhabis, 50, 228, 289; and the Egyp¬ 
tians, 145, 150, 212; and Sa'ud ibn Faisal, 
717; invested by Turks with government 
of Hasa, 741, 757 

Bani Ma*in tribe, 13, 19; occupy Bandar 
'Abbas and Qishm I., 105, 108, 185; 
attacked by British, 119 
Bani Nabhan tribe, 7, 8 

Bani Qitab tribe, 18, 331; and the Wahhabis, 
I 03 > 125, 389, 393 . 394 
Bani Riyam tribe, 4, 638; Wellsted on, 373; 
oppose 'Azzan ibn Qais, 697; join Turki 
ibn Sa*id, 706; fall out with him, 779; 
help revive Imamate, 832 
Bani Ruwaihah tribe, 4, 779; join rebellion 
against Turki ibn Sa'id, 785 
Bani Yas tribe, 17, 22; sections, 21; settle at 
Abu Dhabi, 21; and the'Wahhabis, 103, 
230-1, 322, 392-6, 398, 700, 702; internal 
dissensions, 214, 230-1, 364, 390, 574, 755, 
771; feud with the Qawasim, 23, 209, 215, 
247-9, 366, 376, 398, 403; piratical out¬ 
break, 249, 354-7; tribal alliances, 219, 247; 
relations with Bahrain, 222; with British, 
354-7. See also Abu Dhabi, AI Bu Falah 
banian, defined, 13 
haqara, defined, 208 n. 

Baqir Khan, chief of Tangistan; and the 
withdrawal of the Residency from Bushire, 
310; defends Reshire and Bushire against 
British, 473; goes over to British side, 480 
barasti, defined, 13 

Barghash ibn Sa'id Al Bu Sa'id, Sultan of 
Zanzibar: and the Al Bu Sa'id succession, 
534; and the Hirth, 536, 545; attempts to 
seize power at Zanzibar, 536, 545, 628; 
supported by French consul, 537; exiled 
to Bombay, 548, 629; release recom¬ 
mended, 548; sanctioned, 549; succeeds 
brother, 628-9; plots against Turki ibn 
Sa'id, 742-3; subsidizes him, 744-5; later 
relations with him, 787; cultivates muta- 
vxiah, 629, 742; equivocates over abolition 
of slave trade, 629; dethronement urged, 
629; rejected, 629; Frere’s mission to, 
631-3, 743, 745; refuses to accept new 
slave trade treaty, 633, 746; forced to sign 
it, 634, 747 

Barker, Ernest, British consul-general in 
Egypt: and Chesney, 266; and Mehemet 
'Ali, 271 


Barlow, Sir George, acting Governor-General 
of Fort William (Bengal): policy towards 
Persia, 78, 79, 80; and Muscat, 107 
Barqa: compact of, ii, 398; Wahhabis at, 
108, 109, 127; Sa'ud ibn Faisal’s visit to, 
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Barrak ibn 'Arai'ar, shaikh of Bani Khalid: 
appointed governor of Hasa, 741; tribal 
revolt against, 762 

Bashir ibn Rahmah Al Jalahimah: Wahhabi 
protege, 230; feud with Bahrain, 381 
Basidu (Qishm I.): as a Marine base, 197, 
252; as a site for a Residency, 252 
Basra: administration, 34, 36, 399, 763; de¬ 
scription, 36; population, 36; trade, 36-37, 
439j 833; besieged by Persians, 26, 34, 37; 
by Saiyid Sa'id, 219; East India Company 
at, 51-52, 54-55; Dutch at, 54; French 
at, 55; slave trade of, 414, 415, 416, 417, 
439, 449, 587-8; telegraph line to, 556, 
559; steamer service to, 565; sailing of 
Turkish expedition from, 720-1; invested 
with administrative control of Hasa, 763, 
791, 799; made subordinate again to 
Baghdad, 810; recreated as separate vilayet, 
821 

batil, defined, 208 n, 

Batin, described, 24 

Batinah province of 'Oman, 2, 3, 354, 552, 
559, 574, 600, 610, 715, 716, 742, 776, 784 
Battal al-Mutairi, Wahhabi naib at the 
Buraimi Oasis: surrenders to Saiyid Sa'id, 
144; saves his life, 173 
Beacon, H.M. ship, 824-5 
BeU, Alexander, Member of Council, Bom¬ 
bay: on policy in the Gulf, 143, 146 
Benares, Hon. Company’s cruiser, 152 
Bengal: slave trade regulations, 419; Govern¬ 
ment of, see Supreme Government 
Bentinck, Lord William Cavendish, Gover¬ 
nor-General of Fort William (Bengal) and 
of India: on the Muscat alliance and the 
Wahhabis, 235, 237, 242; on the Re¬ 
sidency in the Gulf, 257-8 
Berbera: slave trade of, 417, 418, 433, 439, 
441, 442, 445, 446, 590, 602-3; visit of 
H.M.S. Endymion to, 446 
Berenice, Residency steamer, 647, 648, 651 
Bidda', see Dauhah 
Bitanah, described, 24 

Blackwood, Commodore Sir Henry, com¬ 
mander-in-chief, East Indies: tours Gulf, 
390-1 

Blane, D. A., Resident in the Gulf: ap¬ 
pointed, 255; and Muscat,- 227, 231, 
245-6; and the Wahhabis, 231, 234, 235, 
244, 246; and the slave trade, 415; on the 
duties of the Resident, 256-7; retires, 245, 

255 
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Blankett, Commodore John: expedition to 
Red Sea, 67, 68 

Blunt, Wilfred: memoranda on the history of 
Najd, 816 

Board of Control, see India Board 
Boghos Bey, minister to Mehemet ‘Ali: on 
Egyptian designs in Arabia, 302 
Bogle, Surgeon Archibald, East India Com¬ 
pany agent at Muscat, 70; death, 75 
Bombay, Supreme Court of: jurisdiction in 
cases of piracy, 206; and of slave trading, 
432, 59 i> 592 

Bombay Army; service on 1809 expedition, 
116-20; on 1819 expedition, 152-5; on 
Bani Bu "Ali campaigns, 172-9; on ex¬ 
pedition to Kharaq I., 295, 296, 308; in 
Persian War, 469, 473, 479, 481-2, 494 ~ 5 - 
Bombay, Government of: control of Gulf 
Residencies, 78, 198-9, 257-9; ^^id of 
appointments, 254-6; relinquishes con¬ 
trol, 751; general policy in Gulf, 200; on 
steam navigation, 263-4; on the Trucial 
System, 361, 367, 370; on the maritime 
police of the Gulf, 376, 379; towards 
"Oman, 224, 234, 238, 397, 552-3; and the 
slave trade, 419^3 5 > 437 - 42 , 444 - 8 , 590-2, 
618; and the Muscat-Zanzibar Arbitra¬ 
tion, 535, 538, 540, 541-3, 548-9; on the 
Zanzibar Subsidy, 626-7, 670-1 ; and the 
dynastic succession at Muscat, 670-1, 
743; and the Turkish expedition to Hasa, 
740. See also Presidency of Bombay 
Bombay Marine: origins and growth, 57-58; 
strength, 58, 114, 369; duties, 58, 61, 
369-70; service in the Gulf, 59, 193, 195, 
196-7, 206, 208-9, 210, 328, 364-6, 
369-70, 401; on 1809 expedition, 116-20; 
on 1819 expedition, 152-4, 161; on Bani 
Bu "Ali expeditions, 171-2, 176-8; during 
1839-40 Gulf crisis, 314, 328; on slave 
trade patrol, 421, 425; surveys by, 194-5; 
base in Gulf, 197; relations with Royal 
Navy, 59, 195-6; renamed ‘Indian Navy’, 
257 n.; Marine battalion: service in Gulf, 
116, 118, 152-5, 794; and in "Oman, 120. 
See also Indian Navy 

Bombay, Presidency of: trade with Gulf, 
137 n., 249-50; slave trade of, 419, 430, 
431-2, 434, 439 - 4 I> 445 » 447 - 8 ; and 
regulations against, 419, 431-2. See also 
Government of Bombay 
Bonaparte, Napoleon: expedition to Egypt, 
62, 64, 68; designs on India, 63, 65, 67, 79, 
80, 81-82, 85; escapes from Elba, 130 
Bourbon Island (Reunion): slave trade to, 

421, 536, 540 

Bourree, P., French charge d’affaires at 
Tehran: concludes commercial conven¬ 
tion, 457; intrigues against Murray, 460; 
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responds to Persian overtures, 470; 
activities at Constantinople, 476, 478, 487; 
and at Paris, 488 

Bridges, Captain P. H., R,N.: demonstration 
at Ras al-Khaima, 132-4 
British Army: H,M, 47th Regiment: service 
in Gulf, 116, 118, 119, 152-5; H,M, 64th 
Regiment: sendee in Persian War, 469, 
473, 482, 494; H.M. 65th Regiment: ser¬ 
vice in Gulf, 116, 118, 119, 152-5; in 
'Oman, 120, 176-9; H.M. 14th Dragoons: 
service in Persian War, 479, 494; H.M. 
78th Highlanders: service in Persian War, 
479,482,494 

British India Steam Navigation Company: 
begins service to Gulf, 564-5; proposed 
service to Zanzibar, 630 
Briton, H.M. ship, 763 
Bruce, Captain William, Bombay Marine, 
Resident at Bushire: and the A 1 Khalifah, 
146, 189; and the Qawasim, 130, 131, 
133-4; the Persian pirate ports, 161; 
and the Bani Bu "Ali pirates, 171; and the 
slave trade, 423; Persian complaints 
against, 182, 189; concludes unauthorized 
agreement at Shiraz, 188-90, 672; removed 
from his post, 190; career, 188, 198, 199 
Brucks, Commodore G. B., I.N.: on sur\^ey 
of the Gulf, 194; commands Kharaq 
expedition, 295; service during Gulf crisis 
of 1839-40, 312-13, 328; visits Dauhah, 
365; on the annual pearling season, 366 
Brydges, Sir Harford Jones, see Harford 
Jones 

Buckingham, J. S.: on Muscat, 14; on Basra, 
37; on Bushire, 43; on Rahmah ibn Jabir, 
I2i; visits Ras al-Khaima, 133-4; gives 
evidence before Select Committee on 
Steam Navigation, 279 
Bullfinch, H.M. ship, 725-6, 734 
Buraimi Oasis, 3, ii, 12; inhabitants, 22; 
described, 102-3, 331; Wahhabi occupa¬ 
tions of, 102, 103, no, 127, 230-1, 244, 
343 , 374 - 5 , 387, 392-6, 397 - 8 , 405 “ 7 , 
507, 638, 646, 647; final expulsion from, 
689, 698; threatened return, 699; prepara¬ 
tions for defence, 701; new Wahhabi raid 
upon, 715; AI Bu Sa'id contacts with, 
215, 313, 332,393,396,638,689,701,706; 
and Al Bu Falah, 215, 247, 322, 327, 393-6, 
397-8, 701-2, 71S, 740, 755; Egyptian 
interest in, 322-3, 328, 329, 337, 352; 
events at during 1839-40 Gulf crisis, 313, 
322, 327, 329, 330-2, 334, 337, 352; 
Hamerton’s visit to, 331-2; subsequent 
British contacts with, 340, 386-7; en¬ 
couragement of attacks upon, 647, 648, 
650, 688-9; rumoured Turkish designs 
upon, 740, 755; Miles’s visit to, 782 
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Burazjun, 480; Outram’s attack upon, 481-2 

Burckhardt, Jacob: on the Wahhabis, 47, 
49; on the Egyptian campaigns in Arabia, 

135 n-) 136 

Burne, Lieut.-Colonel Owen T., secretary, 
political and secret department, India 
Office; on the Bahrain claim to Zubara, 
790; on the British position in the Gulf 
and the operation of the maritime truce, 
804; on Turkish jurisdiction on the 
Arabian coast, 804; on the police of Hasa 
waters, 811 

Bursa, Turkish steam corvette: on the ex¬ 
pedition to Hasa, 721; later ser\nce in 
the Gulf, 791, 793 

Bushire, description, 42-43, 467-8; popula¬ 
tion, 43; trade, 44 n., 555, 833; East India 
Company at, 52; proposed occupation of 
(1838), 293; events at during Herat crisis 
of 1837-41, 295-6, 306-11, 344-6, 350-1; 
telegraph to, 563; slave trade of, 414, 415, 
416, 417, 418, 449, 604-5; and the Persian 
War: occupation proposed (1856), 466-7; 
state of defences, 467; captured, 473; 
remains in British occupation, 497; 
evacuated, 498 

Buti ibn Khadim, shaikh of Qubaisat section 
of Bani Yas; rebels and migrates to Khaur 
al-'Udaid, 756, 767; refuses to submit to 
Zaid ibn Khalifah, 756, 757; relations with 
Turks, 756, 766, 767, 769, 772, and Ap¬ 
pendix HI; with the British, 756, 766, 
769; with Jasim al-Thani, 766, 769; 
abandons Khaur al-"Udaid, 771, and Ap¬ 
pendix III; returns to Abu Dhabi, 772 n. 

Campbell, Sir John, British charge d’affaires 
at Tehran: on Russia and Turkish Traq, 
268; and Persia, 268-9 

Campbell, Colonel Patrick, British consul- 
general in Egypt: and Mehemet "Ali, 
276-7, 291-2, 302, 317, 3 i 8-W> 320, 324, 
326-7; recalled, 335 n. 

Canning Award: terms, 549-50; and the 
slave trade, 625-34; interpretation of and 
disputes over, 626-7, 628, 630, 653, 656, 
666-71, 694-7, 702-3> 712-15, 744, 745-7, 
748-9. See also Muscat-Zanzibar Arbitra¬ 
tion Commission 

Canning, Charles John, first Earl, Governor- 
General of India and Viceroy: and Dost 
Muhammad Khan, 462, 486, 489; and the 
Persian War: doubts efficacy of occupying 
Kharaq L, 467; and wisdom of war, 470, 
474; issues proclamation of war, 472; dis¬ 
approves of subornation of Persian tribes, 
480, 484; on the future status of Herat, 
498; arbitrates Muscat-Zanzibar dispute, 
535, 538, 540-C 549-50; on a guarantee 


of Muscat’s integrity, 551. See also Can¬ 
ning Award 

Canning, George, foreign secretary: and 
Persia, 81, 82-83, 187 n., 261, 262 
Canning, Sir Stratford, first Viscount Strat¬ 
ford de Redcliffe, British ambassador at 
Constantinople: and the ‘direct’ route to 
India, 267; memorandum on the Otto¬ 
man Empire, 267, 272; on Turkish 

dominion in Arabia, 386 n., 399; nego¬ 
tiates with Persian envoys at Constan¬ 
tinople, 463, 464-5, 474, 475-6, 477-9 
Cape Delgado, 424, 427, 437 
Cape Guadel, 437, 438 

Carnac, Sir James, Governor of Bombay; 
and the 1839-40 Gulf crisis, 324, 332, 334, 
341; and the slave trade, 439, 440, 445, 
446, 447-8, 576-7 

Caroline, H.M. frigate: on 1809 expedition, 
116,117,118 

Castlereagh, Robert Stewart, Viscount, 
foreign secretary, 167, 182 
Cavaignac, de, mission to Muscat, 75 
Chahbar, 13, 438; Muscat jurisdiction over, 
557, 561-2; challenged by governor of 
Bampur, 560; claimed by Persia, 560, 
561-2; occupied and annexed, 563; ques¬ 
tion of restoration, 702-3 
Challenger, H.M. ship: demonstration at Ras 
al-Khaima, 132 

Chesney, Colonel F. R.: on the trade of the 
Gulf, 250, 251 n., 283; surveys Isthmus 
of Suez, 266, 267; descends Euphrates R., 

266- 7; on the merits of the ‘direct’ route, 

267- 8, 272, 277-9, 283; appointed to com¬ 
mand Euphrates Expedition, 280; in Syria, 
281-2; descent of Euphrates R., 283; at 
Bushire, 283; ascends Tigris R., 284; 
hands over command, 284; relations with 
Hobhouse, 284, 285-6; criticism of, 285-6 

cholera: in southern Persia, 186, 198; at 
Bahrain, 222, 401; in the Gulf, 249 
Chreptowitch, Count, Russian ambassador 
in London, 477 

Christopher, Lieut. W., I.N.: on the Red 
Sea slave trade, 418 

Churchill, Henry, political agent and consul 
at Zanzibar: and the slave trade, 627, 628, 
629, 630; and Barghash ibn Saha, 629 
Clare, John Fitzgibbon, second Earl of. 
Governor of Bombay: on Muscat, ‘Oman, 
and the Wahhabis, 227, 234-5, 245; on the 
Residency in the Gulf, 254, 255, 256-8 
Clarendon, George William Frederick Vil- 
liers, fourth Earl of, foreign secretary, 455, 
612, 623, 625, 667: and the Persian War : 
warns Shah to remain neutral in Crimean 
War, 455-7, 459; and not to interfere 
in Afghanistan, 457; approves Murray’s 
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actions at Tehran, 461; criticizes them, 463 ; 
policy towards Afghanistan, 462; lays 
down conditions for resumption of re¬ 
lations with Persia, 463-4; warns Persians 
about Herat, 464; sends ultimatum, 465; 
informs Sadr-i A'zam of sailing of expedi¬ 
tion, 472; attitude towards Parliament 
over the war, 472, 488, 491, 493; towards 
the French, 478, 487; and the peace 
negotiations, 485, 486, 487, 491-3; and 
Russia, 487, 492; on Gortchakov, 492, 
494; and Farrul<h Khan, 497; and the 
slave trade: sanctions gratuity for Persian 
slave-trade commissioner, 612-13; deter¬ 
mines to use Zanzibar Subsidy to end 
slave trade, 625, 626-8, 667-8, 671, 694, 
695, 703, 712; sets up interdepartmental 
committee, 623, 627; and the Persian claim 
to Bahrain j 671, 677-80; letter of 29 April 
1869, 680-2; criticizes Pelly, 677, 684; 
policy towards Persia, 677, 684; death, 
628 

Clerk, Sir George, Governor of Bombay; 
and Bahrain, 525; and the Muscat-Zanzi- 
bar Arbitration, 548-9; avoids guarantee 
of Muscat’s integrity, 551; on the Indo- 
European telegraph, 558; and Persia, 677; 
proposals regarding the Zanzibar Subsidy 
and the slave trade, 618-19; member of 
India Council, 697; on the obligations 
imposed by the Canning Award, 697; on 
'Azzan ibn Qais, 697 

Clive, Hon. Company’s cruiser: service in 
the Gulf during 1839-40 crisis, 314, 321; 
later service, 402, 405, 406, 495, 502, 508, 
537 

Clyde, Marine gunboat: at Muscat, 687; in¬ 
cident involving, 691-2; service in the 
Gulf, 701 

Cochet, Ladislas, French consul at Zanzibar: 
and the slave trade, 536; supports Barg- 
hash against Majid ibn Sa'id, 537; with¬ 
draws from interference, 537 

Cogan, Captain Robert, I.N., 12 n., 242-3; 
and the slave trade, 415, 435-7, 576, 579; 
negotiates 1839 Muscat treaty, 435-7, 576 

Coghlan, Brigadier W. M., Political Resident 
at Aden, 541; appointed to head Muscat- 
Zanzibar Arbitration Commission, 541; 
clarification of terms of reference, 542-3; 
investigations and findings at Muscat, 
543-5, 615; at Zanzibar, 545-6; conclu¬ 
sions and recommendations: on the division 
of the sultanate, 547, 551; on the payment 
of a subsidy, 548, 551; on the slave trade, 
547, 548, 615-16, 630; on the political 
agency at Muscat, 545, 548; on Barghash 
ibn Sa'id, 548; accepted by Government 
of Bombay, 548-9; by Governor-General, 
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549; question of a guarantee of Muscat’s 
integrity, 551 

Collier, Captain F. A., R.N,: on 1819 
pedition, 152, 168-9 

Colomb, Captain P,, R.N.: and the slave 
trade, 621-2, 623, 624, 630 

Colvill, Dr. W, H., Residency surgeon, 
Bushire: accused of intriguing against 
Captain Jones, 566-7; denies charge, 568; 
relationship with Pelly, 566-7, 568, 646 n.; 
accompanies him to Riyadh, 641, 644 

Concorde, H.M. frigate, 75, 76 

Coote, Hon. Company’s cruiser; on Kharaq 
expedition, 295, 310; on Gulf station, 339 

Corbet, Captain Robert, R.N.: fights 
Qawasim, 113 

Cordelihre, French corvette of war: at Zanzi¬ 
bar, 536-7 

Coupland, Sir Reginald, 424 n., 4380. 

Court of Directors: on a British base in the 
Gulf, 167, 191-2; on the Bani Bu ‘Ali 
campaigns, 180; on policy towards Muscat, 
221, 237-8, 242, 245, 388, 390, 436; and 
towards Wahhabis, 238, 246, 388, 390; on 
the U.S, treaty with Muscat, 239; on the 
conduct of foreign relations by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, 239-42; on maritime war¬ 
fare in the Gulf, 248-9, 357; on appoint¬ 
ments to political residencies, 254, 255; on 
the site and control of the Gulf Residency, 
256; on steam navigation to India, 264; 
on policy towards Persia, 287; on the 
Trucial System, 361; on the slave trade, 
422, 428-9, 541, 614. See also East India 
Company 

Cowley, Henry Richard Charles Wellesley, 
second Baron and first Earl, British am¬ 
bassador in Paris: comments upon Persian 
negotiations at Constantinople, 478-9; 
negotiates with Farrukh Khan, 485, 487, 
489, 490, 491-2, 492-3; concludes Treaty 
of Paris, 492-3; negotiates Anglo-French 
Declaration on Zanzibar and Muscat, 

550-1 

Cranbrook, Gathorne Gathorne-Hardy, first 
Viscount and Earl of, secretary of state for 
India, 803; on the maritime police of the 
Gulf, 806-7; on Turkish jurisdiction on 
the Arabian coast, 807; on the status of 
Khaur al-'Udaid, 813 

Cruiser, H.M. ship: in the Gulf during 1839 
crisis, 312, 314 

Cruttenden, Commander C. J., I.N.: mis¬ 
sion to Muscat, 541 

Curlew, H.M. ship: on 1819 expedition, 152, 
154, 161; and Bani Bu 'Ali campaign^ 172 

Curzon, George Nathaniel, Marquess Curzon 
of Kedleston; on the Qajars, 42 n.; on 
British policy towards Persia, 452 
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Customs’ duties; at Muscat, 14, 233 n., 435, 
832; at Basra, 37; at Bushire, 44, 52; at 
Port Louis (Mauritius), 423; at Bahrain, 

527 

dajtaYy defined, 37 
Dahanah desert, 641, 727 
Dairistan (Qishm L); British base at, 171, 
172; evacuated, 183 

Dalhousie, James Andrew Broun Ramsay, 
tenth Earl and first.Marquis of, Governor- 
General of India: and Afghanistan, 454, 
462, 492; and the defence of Turkish 
Graq, 455 

Dalhousie, Residency steamer, 687, 688, 692, 
726 

Dammam: Rahmah ibn Jabir at, 126, 211; 
under the A 1 Khalifah, 229-30, 337, 381; 
settlement of refugee tribesmen at, 502-5, 
508-9; expulsion ordered, 510-11, 512; 
confirmed, 514; British bombardments of, 
528, 649, 655; criticized, 651, 652-3; 
Turkish protest against, 528; Turkish cap¬ 
ture of, 726; British attack on pirates at, 

789-90 

Daphne, H.M. ship, 692, 783 
Dara'iya, Wahhabi capital, 47, 104, 107, no, 
126, 128, 131; siege and destruction of by 
Egyptians, 137, 138, 228; Sadlier’s visit 
to, 150 

Darya Baigi, defined, 220, 346 
Da'ud Khan (Jean David), Persian charge 
d’affaires at Constantinople, 458; ap¬ 
proaches Stratford de Redcliffe, 463; 
Russo-Persian intermediary at Tehran, 
606 

Da'ud Pasha, vali of Baghdad: relations with 
the British, 198, 269-70; and Saiyid Sa'id, 
219; deposed, 269, 276 
Dauhah (Dauhat al-Bidda'), 26; under the 
A 1 Khalifah, 201, 400, 401, 732; and the 
General Treaty, 202; and piracy, 364-5, 
765, 788; sack of, 673; 1868 bond from 
shaikh of, 675, 828; extension of Turkish 
suzerainty to, 730-2, 738, 755, 756, 760, 
764, 766-7, 768, 770, 798-9, 801, 807, 828, 
and Appendix III; intimidation of banians 
at, 764-5 

Dawasir tribe, 26, 29, 32, 737 
Dawes, Lieut. E.; accompanies Pelly to 
Riyadh, 641, 644 
Decaen, General, 75, 77, 78 
Derby, Edward Henry Stanley, fifteenth 
Earl of: criticizes Persian War, 488; 
foreign secretary, 757; rejects Turkish 
claim to dominion in Arabia, 757-8; 
warns Porte against interference with 
Bahrain, 758, 759 

Dhafrah, 21, 22; described, 23-24 


Dhahirah province of 'Oman, 2, 3, 22, 706 

Dhahran: use as a pirate base, 788, 793, 794 

Dhawahir tribe, 22; and the Wahhabis, 103, 
125, 393; and the A 1 Bu Falah, 215, 331, 
393; and the British, 331; and 'Azzan ibn 
Qais, 706-7 

Dhayah: attack upon, 154 

Dhiyab ibn Tsa A 1 Bu Falah, shaikh of Bani 
Yas, 21 

Dhufar, 3 ; Turkish interest in, 772-3; under 
Fadhl ibn 'Alawi, 773-5; Muscat claim 
to sovereignty over, 224, 772-3; asserted, 
775 

Dibba, 20, 602; Qasimi occupations of, n2, 
227 

Disbrowe, Lieut.-Colonel H. F.: captain, 
assistant Resident in the Gulf, 480; ser¬ 
vice in Persian War, 480; transferred from 
Bushire, 566; lieut.-colonel (local rank), 
political agent, Muscat, 560, 623, 639, 686; 
and the slave trade, 623; and Thuwaini 
ibn Sa'id, 639; and 'Azzan ibn Qais, 686-7, 
688-9, 690-3; and Turki ibn Sa'id, 690; 
relations with Pelly, 566, 639, 687, 688-9, 
692-3, 709; recall ordered, 691; effected, 

693 

Discovery, Hon. Company’s survey vessel, 
194 

Dost Muhammad Khan, amir of Kabul: and 
Herat, 293, 453-4> 459> 461, 462, 465) 4^6, 
489, 499; and Persia, 293, 465, 477, 489; 
and the Russians, 293; and the Govern¬ 
ment of India, 297, 453, 459, 462, 465, 
486, 489; annexes Kandahar, 461, 465; 
and Herat, 499; Palmerston on, 464; 
death, 499 

Dryad, H.M. ship: on slave-trade patrol, 
621-3; intervenes at Muscat, 687 

Dhank, 392; defeat of 'Azzan ibn Qais at, 
706 

Dubai shaikhdom, 21, 22; secession of the 
A 1 Bu Falasah to, 230-1; rivalry with Abu 
Dhabi, 247-8, 364, 366; relations with 
Muscat, 387, 396-7, 398, 403, 404; with 
the British, 156, 321-2, 358, 408, 573; 
slave-trade agreements with,433, 437, 589; 
Turkish pretensions to authority over, 
728, 755 

Duncan, Jonathan, Governor of Bombay: 
and Muscat, 66, 75, 76-77, 88; and Persia, 
83; and Harford Jones, 92; and Badr ibn 
Saif, 108; and Saiyid Sa'id, 76-77, 88, 
109, 125; and the Qawasim, 114, u6; and 
Rahmah ibn Jabir, 122-3; and. the slave 
trade, 419; retires, 131 

Dundas, Henry, President of India Board: 
on the defence of India, 63-64 

Dundas, Robert, President of India Board, 
83 n., 88 
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Durand, Captain E. L., assistant Resident 
in the Gulf: stationed on Bahrain, 794 
Duru' tribe, 4; and the Wahhabis, 125; and 
Turki ibn Sahd, 706, 784 
Dutch: in the Gulf, 2; at Bandar 'Abbas, 
51, 56; at Basra, 54; on Kharaq I., 54; on 
Qishm I., 184 

East India Company: early trade with Persia, 
50-51; with Turkish 'Iraq, 51-52; drive 
Portuguese from Hormuz, 51; withdraw 
from Bandar 'Abbas, 51; establish factory 
at Bushire, 52-53, 55-57; and at Basra, 
S 3 “ 55 ; representation in Gulf, 198-9; re¬ 
lations with India Board, 63 n.; with 
the Crown, 238-42; and the Euphrates 
Expedition, 285; and the slave trade, 419, 
422, 424-5, 435-6, 438; termination of 
charter, 520. See also Court of Directors, 
Government of India, Supreme Govern¬ 
ment 

Eastwick, Captain William J., Member of 
India Council: views on the Zanzibar 
Subsidy and the slave trade, 626 
Eden, H.M. frigate: cruises against Qasimi 
pirates, 138; on 1819 expedition, 152, 161 
Edmunds, Lieut. T., assistant Resident in the 
Gulf: on Khurshid Pasha, 304, 335; and 
the Egyptian threat to Bahrain, 304, 305, 
362; tours Arabian shore, 305, 312-14; on 
the withdrawal of the Residency from 
Bushire, 311 n.; and policy towards Egyp¬ 
tians in the Gulf, 316, 332; surveys Falaika 
I.>338 

Egypt, Egyptians: French conquest, 62, 68; 
and evacuation, 74; under Mehemet 'Ali, 
128-9; relations with Sublime Porte, 
271-5, 753; campaigns in Arabia, 129, 
130-L 135-7, 138, 150, 228, 290-2, 30 I“ 4 ; 
326, 332, 334, 338-40, 352-3; in Syria, 271, 
342; in the Yemen, 289, 316, 340; con¬ 
tacts with Kuwait, 284, 301, 314, 321, 
332; and Muscat, 143-4, 240-1, 276-7, 
289, 323-4, 329, 333, 334,. 336-7; and 
Bahrain, 302, 303-S, 3^2, 3 i 5 ”i 9 , 336, 
362, 501-2, 731-2, 826; and the Pirate 
Coast, 314, 321-7, 333 ; and Qatar, 328; ex¬ 
pansion along Red Sea coast, 753, See also 
Mehemet 'Ali 

Ellenborough, Edward Law^, second Baron 
and first Earl of. President of India Board, 
262, 280; on the Russian threat to India, 
262-3; on policy towards Persia, 263, 269; 
and the pashaliq of Baghdad, 263; on 
steam navigation to India, 266, 280-1 
Elliot, Sir Henry, British ambassador at Con¬ 
stantinople: inquires into Turkish ex¬ 
pedition to Hasa, 718-19, 720, 724, 727, 
728; received assurances about purpose, 
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724, 727, 738, 739; inquires into Turkish 
activities in Yemen, 757; warns Porte over 
Bahrain, 763 

Ellis, B. H., Member of Council, Calcutta: 

on policy towards Muscat, 711-12 
Ellis, Sir Henry: missions to Persia, 95, 97, 
287, 288; on policy towards Persia, 269, 
273-4; memorandum on Mehemet 'Ali, 
272, 273-4, ^rid Appendix I 
Elphinstone, Hon. Mountstuart, Governor 
of Bombay: early career, 156 n.; and 
1819 expedition, 156-66; criticizes General 
Treaty, 157, 426; on maritime surveillance 
and regulations, 157, 195, 196, 203, 204, 
206, 207, 212; on Sultan ibnSaqr, 159; and 
the Persian pirate ports, 162; and Bahrain, 
162-6, 169, 190, 220, 221; and a British 
base in the Gulf, 165, 168, 170, 181, 183, 
186, 197; and Saiyid Sa'id, 165, 190, 
217-19, 221, 421-5, 427-8; general policy 
in Gulf, 166, 198-g, 205, 219, 428; and the 
occupation of Qishm I., 168, 169, 170, 183, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 190, 191; and the Bani 
Bu 'Ali campaigns, 171, 172, 176-7, 180-1; 
condemns Bruce’s unauthorized agree¬ 
ment at Shiraz, 190; on maritime warfare, 
203, 210, 211, 213, 214, 249, 357; on the 
Muscat qaidnamah^ 218; on the Wah¬ 
habis, 229; on the Residency in the Gulf, 
198, 252, 254, 255; on steam navigation, 
263-4; on the slave trade, 420, 421-8, 
581; on the possible acquisition of Mom¬ 
basa, 427-8; retires, 221 
Elphinstone, John, first Baron, Governor of 
Bombay: and the Persian War, 467, 472, 
474; and the defence of Bahrain against 
the Wahhabis, 504; and the Muscat- 
Zanzibar dispute, 535, 541, 542-3 
Elphinstone^ Hon. Company’s cruiser, 227; 
fights Bani Yas war fleet, 355-6; service 
during 1839-40 Gulf crisis, 310, 312-13, 
314, 328; later service, 525 
Elphinstone’s Inlet (Khaur al-Sha'am): dis¬ 
covery, 194; description, 16-17; tele¬ 
graph at, 563; Pelly at, 649 
Endymion, H.M. ship: visits Berbera, 446 
Ethersley, Commander R., I.N., senior 
naval officer in the Gulf: escorts A 1 bin 
'Ali tribe from Dammam to Bahrain, 511 
Euphrates Expedition: sanctioned, 280; em¬ 
barks, 281; in Syria, 281-2; descends 
Euphrates R., 283; at Bushire, 283; as¬ 
cends Tigris R,, 284; duration extended, 
284; termination, 284, 286; cost, 280, 283, 
285; judgements on, 284-6 
Euphrates j Hon. Company’s cruiser, 225, 
401, 602 

Euphrates, River, surveys of: by Ches- 
ney, 266-7, 283; by Lynch, 286; steam 
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Euphrates, River {cont,): 

communicatioa by, 267-8, 277-9; expedi¬ 
tion to, 280-6 

Euphrates steamer: on Euphrates Expedition, 
281, 283-4; continues survey, 286. 
Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation 
Company, 565 

Evans, Colonel de Lacy: on a Russian in¬ 
vasion of India, 261-2 

Fadhil ibn Muhammad A 1 Bu Shamis: seeks 
British aid against the Wahhabis, 507 
FadhI ibn *AIawi al-Husaini: character and 
activities, 773; occupies Salalah, 773; tries 
to establish Turkish authority there, 773-4; 
collects zakatj 774; oppresses tribes, 
774-5; solicits help from Turks, 775; 
overthrown and expelled by tribes, 775; 
welcomed at Constantinople, 775 
Faisal ibn Sa'ud A 1 SaVd: raids 'Oman, 127; 
defeats Tusun Pasha, 129; defeated by 
Mehemet 'Ali, 130 

Faisal ibn Turki A 1 Sa'ud, amir of Najd: 
and the reconquest of Hasa, 228, 289; suc¬ 
ceeds father, 244-5; relations with Bah¬ 
rain, 244, 289, 319, 381, 386, 399-402, 
501-10, 512-16, 523, 525, 530; with 
'Oman, 246, 387-9, 392-6, 398, 400, 402, 
404, 406-7, sos-7> 638, 642-3, 645, 
646-8; with the Egyptians, 289, 290, 292, 
301, 386, 401, 501-2, 503; defeat and cap¬ 
ture, 301, 303, 317 n.; restoration to 
power, 386; relations with the Turks, 386, 
395, 399, 401, 506, 512-13, 529-30, 740; 
with the British, 386-8, 394-6, 400-2, 
505-10, 512-13, 638-49; with the Trucial 
Shaikhs, 386-7, 392, 394-6, 398, 399, 402, 
403, 404, 505-7, 643; with the Persians, 
515; with the French, 642; and Qatar, 
399, 400; and the slave trade, 643; claims 
to sovereignty in Arabia, 505-7, 642; 
Pelly’s mission to, 639-45; ^nd descrip¬ 
tion of, 642; death, 649 
Faithful, Captain, Bombay Marine, 200, 204 
Falaika Island: surveyed, 338 
falaj (plural aflaj), defined, 102, 372 
Falkland, Viscount, Governor of Bombay: 
policy towards 'Oman, 397; and the slave 
trade, 601 

Falkland, Hon. Company’s cruiser: service in 
Persian War, 495; on slave-trade patrol, 614 
Falkland, Marine steam corvette, 512, 517, 

524 

Fao, telegraph station at, 559, 563 
Farhad Mirza, Qajar, Prince-Governor of 
Pars: and the Residency at Bushire, 306, 
307; dismissed, 345; reinstated, 351; 
occupies Kharaq I., 351 
Parish, James, acting Governor of Bombay: 


and the 1839-40 Gulf crisis, 308, 312, 314, 
315, 316; and the slave trade, 433, 434 
Farquhar, Sir Robert, Governor of Mauri¬ 
tius, 421; and the slave trade, 421-4; re¬ 
lations with Saiyid Sa'id, 421-4; obtains 
Moresby Treaty, 424 

Farrant, Lieut.-Colonel T., British charge 
d’affaires at Tehran, 384, 598: and the 
slave trade, 598, 604; secures firman for¬ 
bidding trade, 599 

Farren, J. W., British consul-general in 
Syria: on the ‘direct’ route, 268 
Farrukh Khan, Persian ambassador to 
France, 470; negotiates with Stratford de 
Redcliffe at Constantinople, 474, 475-6, 
477-8; Stratford’s opinion of, 476; 
negotiates with Cowley at Paris, 485, 488, 
489, 490, 491; concludes Treaty of Paris, 
492; chief minister to Nasir ud-din Shah, 
519; discusses Persian claim to Bahrain, 
519-22 

Fars, 42, 186; cholera in, 186, 468; operations 
in during Persian War, 481-3; slave trade 
of, 599, 600, 605; Prince-Governor of, see 
Farhad Mirza, Husain Khan, Husain 'AH 
Mirza, Sultan Murad Mirza 
Fath 'Ali Shah, Qajar (Baba Khan), 41, 42; 
and Afghanistan, 68; relations with the 
British, 71-72, 74, 79-80, 94, 97; with the 
French, 72, 80, 81-82, 93-94; with the 
Russians, 73, 85, 93, 97; with the Turks, 
100; with Muscat, 143, 144; with Bah¬ 
rain, 143, 144; and Mehemet ‘AH, 144; 
attitude towards the 1819 expedition, 149, 
160; towards a British base in the Gulf, 
169-70, 181-3, 186; and Bruce’s un¬ 
authorized agreement at Shiraz, 191; 
death, 286 

Favourite, H.M. ship: detains slaver in the 
Gulf, 420 

Ferik Pasha, Turkish commander in Hasa, 
738; appointed mutasarrif, 741; approach 
to Trucial Shaikhs, 755 
Feroze, Hon. Company’s armed steamer, 495 
Ferrier, Captain John, R.N., 86, 87 
firman, defined, 13, 50 

Fitzgerald, Sir William Seymour Vesey, 
Governor of Bombay: and the Zanzibar 
Subsidy, 626, 686; recommends annexa¬ 
tion of Zanzibar, 629; and separate naval 
force for the Gulf, 661-2; opposes recogni¬ 
tion of 'Azzan ibn Qais, 664-5, 686, 688, 
691, 750; advocates succession of Tuj'ki 
ibn Sa'id, 686, 750; intervenes in struggle 
between Turki and 'Azzan, 707; recom¬ 
mends recognition of Turki, 710, 715; and 
the grant of financial aid to him, 743; 
commends Pelly for actions at Muscat, 
710; reproved by Mayo, 711, 751; re- 
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commends defence of Bahrain against the 
Turks, 733; opinion on the quarrel be¬ 
tween Belly and Disbrowe, 692; on Turkish 
designs at Muscat, 742 
Fontanier, V.: on the trade of the Gulf, 251; 

on the slave trade, 415, 434 
Foreign Office: relinquishes control of Per¬ 
sian mission, 261; resumes it, 287; trans¬ 
fers control to India Office, 520; again re¬ 
sumes it, 520, 667; question of control of 
posts in Persia, Arabia, and the Gulf, 667, 
677; and the slave trade, 443-4, 451, 577, 
582, 6io, 625-31, 667-8, 677; dispute with 
India Office over the Zanzibar Subsidy, 
625, 667-8, 747-8, 832; with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, 626-8, 631, 667, 712, 832; 
interdepartmental committee on the slave 
trade, 627-8, 714; dispute with the 
Treasury over the Zanzibar Subsidy, 
630; over the upkeep of the Zanzibar 
political agency, 714; assumes control of 
agency, 832; attitude over police of Hasa 
and Qatar waters, 803 

Fort Jalali (Muscat), 13, 180, 221 n., 225, 
232, 552. 664, 690, 691, 708, 781, 783, 784 
Fort Mirani (Muscat), 13, 572, 664, 781, 783 
Fort St. George, Presidency of: trade with 
Gulf, 137 n., 249; slave trade regulations, 419 
France, French: at Bandar 'Abbas, 51, 87; 
occupation of Egypt, 62; designs on India, 
63, 65, 74-75, 79, 80, 81-82, 86, 98; in 
Turkish 'Iraq, 64; in the Red Sea, 77; rela¬ 
tions with Persia, 64 n., 79, 80, 85, 93-94, 
457, 459, 469-70, 476, 605; with Muscat, 
65, 67, 75, 550-1, 553, 635, 639-40, 835; 
Franco-Muscati treaty of commerce, 
550 n,; with the Ottoman Empire, 270, 
271, 274, 275; with Zanzibar, 536-7, 540, 
550, 629, 633, 634; Anglo-French De¬ 
claration on Muscat and Zanzibar, 550-1, 
640, 835; and the Persian War, 487-8, 
490; and the slave trade, 421, 536, 631, 
632, 633, 634, 635; and Thuwaini ibn 
Sa'id, 540, 639-40; and Faisal ibn Turki, 
642; activities on the Trucial Coast, 835 
Fraser, Lieut. J. B.: on Bandar 'Abbas, 45; 
mission to Shiraz, 185-6; on Qishm I., 
187; at the Foreign Office, 310 n. 

Frere, Sir Bartle, Governor of Bombay, 566, 
575 J appoints Pelly officiating Resident in 
the Gulf, 566; investigates allegations 
against him, 567-8; rejects them, 568-g; 
suspends Jones as Resident, 569; accuses 
him of unfitness for duties, 569-71; re¬ 
moves him from post, 570-1; appoints 
Pelly in his place, 575; later relations with 
Pelly, 575, 651-4; Merpber of India 
Council, 575, 626, 653, 658, 696; views on 
the slave trade, 626, 630, 631, 646, 667, 
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743; on the Zanzibar Subsidy, 626, 667, 
696-7, 743, 745“6; mission to Zanzibar, 
631-3, 697, 745, 752; to Muscat, 633-4, 
697, 745; on Turki ibn 'Sa'id, 633-4, 
696-7, 745-6; on policy towards 'Oman, 
638-9, 652-3, 658-9, 696-7, 745-6; and 
the Wahhabis, 638-9, 646, 652-3, 696, 
746; and Salim ibn Thuwaini, 656, 658-9, 
696, 746; quarrel with Lawrence, 652-4, 
696; on British responsibilities and in¬ 
terests in the Gulf, 662; on separate naval 
force for the Gulf, 662; on Turkish ex¬ 
pansion in Arabia, 752-4 
Fury, Hon. Company’s cruiser: attacked by 
Qawasim, iio-ii; service on 1809 ex¬ 
pedition, 119 
Fuwairat, 26, 824 

gaidk, defined, 21 

Gardane, General Claude: mission to Persia, 
82, 8s, 93-94 

Ghabbat Ghazirah, see Malcolm’s Inlet 
Ghafalah tribe, 18, 393, 394 
Ghalib ibn Musa'id, Sharif of Mecca; and 
the Wahhabis, 49-50, loi, 105; and Mus¬ 
cat, 104; and the British, 105 n. 
Gharbiyah province of 'Oman, 3 
Ghorian: occupied by Persians, 344-5, 346; 
evacuated, 347; reoccupied by Persians, 
461; evacuated, 498 

Gladstone, W. E.: and the Persian War, 471, 
491, 492; and the slave trade, 625, 631; 
and the Zanzibar Subsidy, 832 
Goldsmid, Major F. J., assistant com¬ 
missioner in Sind, 558; prepares way for 
construction of telegraph along Makran 
coast, 558-9; on Persian encroachments in 
Makran and Baluchistan, 562-3 
Goodwin, Richard, Member of Council, 
Bombay: on appointments to political 
residencies, 254 

Gore, Vice-Admiral Sir John, commander- 
in-chief, East Indies: and Saiyid Sa'id, 
236, 237; on Muscat and the Red Sea 
route, 240 

Gortchakov, Prince, Russian foreign min¬ 
ister: and the Persian War, 477, 487, 492; 
and Palmerston, 494; and Clarendon, 494. 
Goschen, G. J,, British ambassador at Con¬ 
stantinople: negotiates with Porte over 
Turkish jursidiction on the Arabian coast 
and the police of Hasa waters, 819-21; 
outcome, 821, 828-9; reports on Turkish 
intrigues in Arabia, 823; warns Porte, 823 
Graham, Lieut. William, Bombay.Marine: 
commands Sylph in fight against Qawasim, 
112-13 

Grant, Charles, President of India Board: 
on relations with Muscat, 240; on the 
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Grant, Charles {cont>)\ 

conduct of foreign relations by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, 241-:^; and steam navigation 
to India, 268,277; on policy towards Persia, 
268; on Russia and Turkish 'Iraq, 269, 270 
Grant, Major Charles, assistant Resident in 
the Gulf: inquires into Turkish activities 
in Qatar, 754, 761; and on the Trucial 
Coast, 755 

Grant, Captain N, P.; surveys Makran coast, 
92; death, 95 

Grant, Sir Robert, Governor of Bombay: 
and the Residency in the Gulf, 258, 259; 
and the Euphrates Expedition, 284-6; and 
Aden, 294; and the occupation of Kharaq 
L, 294-5; and the slave trade to western 
India, 430-2; retires, 433 
Granville, Granville George Leveson-Gower, 
second Earl, foreign secretary, 610, 630, 
819; and the Zanzibar Subsidy, 630; and 
the slave trade, 631, 634; and Turkish 
expansion in Arabia, 718, 757; on a 
Turkish naval force in the Gulf, 739; and 
the police of Hasa waters, 829-30; and 
the defence of Bahrain, 829-30 
Green, Major Malcolm, political agent, 
Kalat, 553, 556; transferred to Muscat, 
553; and Thuwaini ibn Sa*id, 553; and 
the question of sovereignty and jurisdic¬ 
tion over the Makran coast, 556-7, 558 
Grenville, William Wyndham, Baron, 63 
Guillain, Captain C., ion., 434 
Gunjava, Muscat frigate, 15, 70, 104 
Guthrie, Captain W., R.N., senior naval 
officer in the Gulf: visits Dauhah and 
Khaur al-‘Udaid, 768-9 
Guy, Lieut. J. N., Bombay Marine: on 
survey of the Gulf, 16-17, 194 
Gwadur, ii, 13, 438; Muscat jurisdiction 
over, 556, 557-9> S^o-i, 563; claimed by 
Khan of Kalat, 556, 558; by Persia, 560, 
562; construction of telegraph line to, 
558-g, 560, 563; occupations of during 
contest for the succession at Muscat, 687, 
691, 703, 714, 750, 782; retirement of 
Turki ibn Sa'id to, 778, 781,782; departure 
from, 783; sale to Pakistan, 835 
Gwatar, jurisdiction over, 557, 563 

kabshij defined, 413 

Habus tribe, 4; and the Wahhabis, 125; and 
'Azzan ibn Qais, 665, 706; join Turki ibn 
Sa'id, 706; rebel against him, 785 
Hadhramaut: slave trade of, 413, 416; 

Turkish interest in, 808, 823 
Haines, Captain S. B., I.N.: lieutenant, on 
survey of the Gulf, 294; captain, Resident 
at Aden, 418; and the slave trade, 418, 439, 
442, 603 


Hajar Mountains, 2, 3 

Hajariyin tribe, 4; and the Wahhabis, 127; 
and 'Azzan ibn Qais, 665, 706; and Turki 
ibn Sa'id, 657, 706; join rebellion against 
him, 785 
Halilah Bay, 473 
Halul Island, 360 

Hamad ibn Nasir, tamimah of the Bani 
Ghafir: and the Wahhabis, no, 112, 
144 n.; and Saiyid Sa'id, 112 
Hamad ibn Sa'id al-Jahafi, tamimah of the 
Wahibah: rebels against Turki ibn Sa'id, 
784-5; raids Sib, Saham, 784 
Hamad ibn Rashid, Na'imi, shaikh of ‘Ajman: 

and the British, 405, 407 
Hamad ibn Sa'id A1 Bu Sa'id, saiyid of Mus¬ 
cat: seizes Muscat, ii; death, ii 
Hamerton, Captain Atkins: at Sharjah, 329, 
330-1; visits Buraimi Oasis, 331-2, and 
Sauhar, 332; appointed political agent 
and consul at Muscat, 336; relations with 
Saiyid Sa'id, 390 n., 397, 398, 450“i, 577; 
581-4, 592, 601; and the succession at 
Zanzibar, 534, 580, 584; and the Hirth, 
536; and the slave trade, 411-12, 439, 440, 
441, 442, 448, 450-L 580-3, 592, 593, 
602; negotiates 1845 treaty, 582; doubts its 
efficacy, 584-5; protests against violations 
of, 601 

Hamra Duru', 2 

Hamud ibn 'Azzan A1 Bu Sa'id, saiyid of 
Sauhar: seizes Sauhar, 225, and Rastaq, 
243; relations with Saiyid Sa'id, 226, 329, 
354, 391, 397, 398; with the British, 227, 
245, 329, 391-2; and the Ibadi mutawwa* 
movement, 391, 583; and the Buraimi 
Oasis, 313, 324; and the Wahhabis, 387, 
389, 391, 392-3; overthrow and death, 

396-7 

Hanjam Island; British interest in, 72, 167, 
183; sovereignty of, 181, 660-1; telegraph 
station on, 563 n., 660 
Hardinge, Sir Henry, first Viscount, Gover¬ 
nor-General of India; and the Indian Navy, 
453 

Hardy, Captain PL, Bombay Marine, acting 
Resident in the Gulf, 220 
Harris, Captain W. C., Bombay Engineers: 
mission to Shoa, 440 

Hart, Lieut. H., R.N.: visit to Zanzibar, 
232-3, 236-7; repercussions, 239-42; re¬ 
port on Saiyid Sa'id's navy, 233, and 
revenues, 233 

Hartington, Spencer Compton Cavendish, 
Marquis of, secretary of state, for India, 
819; accepts ‘Exclusive* Agreement with 
Bahrain, 829; and warning over Bahrain, 
830; on the police of Hasa and Qatar 
waters, 830 
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Hasa Oasis, described, 31; Egyptians at, 145; 
in civil war between 'Abdullah and Sa'ud 
ibn Faisal, 717; Turkish occupation of, 
729-30, 736, 737; revolt in, 762; sup¬ 
pressed, 762-3 

Hasa province, described, 31; trade, 31-32; 
Wahhabi conquest, 50, 99; reconquest, 
228; Egyptians in, 136, 145, 301, 302-3, 
334, 338-9, 342; proposed British blockade 
of coast, 323, 325, 327, 334-6, 338-9. 340; 
in civil war between 'Abdullah and Sa'ud 
ibn Faisal, 717, 729-30, 737, 741; and the 
Turks, 99, 100, 399; Turkish expedition 
to, 718-26, and occupation of, 726; pro- 
clanaation of Turkish sovereignty over, 
726; assumption of direct administration, 
737; reinforcement of garrisons, 738; 
value of conquest, 738, 809; consequences, 
754 ) 755 ) 799 ) 831; withdrawal of Turkish 
troops and relinquishment of direct ad¬ 
ministration, 741, 757; revolts in, 762-3, 
787-9; suppressed, 792; incorporated in 
sanjaq of Basra, 763, in vilayet of Basra, 
821; piracies in coastal waters, 788, 789, 
791, 792-4, 809, and Appendix III; dis¬ 
pute over police of coastal waters, 788, 
793-807, 809, 810-13, 819-21, 828-30, 
and Appendix III. See also Turkey 

Hasan ibn Rahmah, Qasimi, shaikh of Ras 
al-Khaima: character and appearance, 133; 
relations with British, 131, 132, 154; de¬ 
posed, 155, 156; signs General Treaty, 156 

Hastings, Francis Rawdon-Hastings, second 
Earl of Moira and first Marquis of, 
Governor-General of Fort William (Ben¬ 
gal): policy towards Wahhabis, 130, to¬ 
wards Qawasim, 130, 131, 134-5, ^4°) 
148; and the 1819 expedition, 139, 140, 
148; and Ibrahim Pasha, 140, 143; on a 
British base in the Gulf, 148; and the 
slave trade, 421 

Havelock, Brigadier-General Henry: service 
in Persian War, 479, 495 

Heath, Commodore Sir Leopold, com- 
mander-in-chief. East Indies: and the 
slave trade, 622 n.^ 630; on the employ¬ 
ment of ships in the Gulf, 663, and at 
Muscat, 692; on the scope and operation 
of the maritime truce, 704 

Hennell, Colonel Samuel, Resident in the 
Gulf: lieutenant and assistant Resident, 
254, 255; captain, 254; acting Resident, 
290; major and Resident, 313 n., 353; 
lieut.-colonel, 402; colonel, 409; on the 
death of Rahmah ibn Jabir, 212-13; on 
Turk! ibn 'Abdullah, 228; and Muscat and 
'Oman, 227, 323-4. 329-30. 334 - 5 . 34 L 
387, 389-91, 393, 394-5) 397-8; and the 
Piratical Shaikhs, 229, 249, 321-3, 328-31, 


361, and Trucial Shaikhs, 363-4, 393-4, 
402-3, 432, 433. 437. 589; and the occupa¬ 
tion of Kharaq L, 295, 300, 350, 351, 474; 
withdraws Residency from Bushire, 
306-11, 350; and the Egyptians in Arabia, 
290-1, 303-5, 312, 314. 3^8-19, 321-43. 
353; and Khurshid Pasha, 303, 304-5, 
311-12, 314, 318-19, 322-5, 327. 328-9, 
334-5. 338-9; and the Buraimi Oasis, 323, 
325. 329. 330-1, 334, 343; and Khalid ibn 
Sa'ud, 342-3; on Kharaq I. as a site for the 
Residency and a base, 253, 338; on Falaika 
I-. 338, 347; on Kuwait, 347, 369 n., 587 n.; 
and the Bani Yas outbreak, 354-7; con¬ 
cludes first maritime truce, 357-9; and 
the Trucial System, 358, 361, 363-4, 
366-8, 369 n., 370, 403, 408-9; and 
Bahrain, 303-5. 3 ^ 2 , 318-19, 330, 338, 
361-2, 384-5. 400-3; and Qatar, 364-5; 
and Saiyid Sa'id, 329-30, 341, 432, 437-8; 
and 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad, 303, 319, 323, 
361-2, 381, 382; and 'Isa ibn Tarif, 
361-3, 381, 383; and Sultan ibn Saqr, 357, 
363-4, 433, 445-6; and Muhammad ibn 
Khalifah, 382, 383, 384-5. 400-2, 501; 
and Thuwaini ibn Sa'id, 387, 389-90, 397, 
398; and 'Ali ibn Khalifah, 501; and 
Faisal ibn Turki, 386, 389, 393, 394-6, 
400-2; and Sa'id ibn Tahnun, 390, 403; 
and Hamud ibn 'Azzan, 329, 391; on the 
police of Persian waters, 375-7, of Turkish, 
377-9; on zakaty 402; and the Persian 
War, 474; and the slave trade, 409, 432-3, 
434. 440, 441 . 445 - 7 , 581, 585, 586, 587, 
588, 598, 604, 606; concludes slave-trade 
agreements: with Trucial Shaikhs, 433, 
437. 589-90; with Muscat, 437-8; with 
Bahrain, 589; with Sauhar, 396-7, 600-1; 
final tour, 402-3; life and achievement, 
409; retirement and death, 409 
Herat: and the defence of India, 261, 292-3, 
452-4, 462, 464, 486, 498, 499; besieged 
by Persians, 292-3, 295, 299-300; crisis 
of 1837-41, 293-301, 306-11, 343^. 

351-2, 452, 474; renewed Persian designs 
on, 452, 454, 459; undertaking on, 454; 
again besieged by Persians, 461, 464-5, 
466; falls, 475; British protests against, 
464; Russian warning, 477; Anglo-Persian 
negotiations over at Paris, 485, 489, 491, 
492; and the Treaty of Paris, 493; Canning 
on the future status of, 498, 499; evacuated 
by Persians, 498; treatment of Jews of, 
498; annexed by Dost Muhammad, 499 
Herbert, Lieut.-Colonel C., Resident and 
consul-general at Baghdad: reports pre¬ 
paration of Turkish expedition to Arabia, 
718-19, and departure, 720-1; on 'Ab¬ 
dullah ibn FaisaPs status as an Ottoman 
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Herbert, Lieut.-Colonel C. {cont.)\ 

vassal, 719; questions Midhat Pasha 
about Bahrain, 727-8, 729, 733; receives 
equivocal answers, 727-8, 731, 733; 

ordered to abstain from further discussions, 
729 j 733 j questions Midhat about Qatar, 
73o» 731J reports Turkish designs on 
Zubara, 763; retires, 793 
Highflyer y H.M. ship; visits Muscat and 
Sauhar, 648; attacks Dammam and Qatif, 
649, and Sur, 649; outcome of actions, 
651, 652, 655 

Hijaz: administration by Sharif of Mecca, 
loo-i; Wahhabi conquest, loi, 105; 
Egyptian conquest, 129, 130-1, 136, 290, 
340; under Turkish rule, 342; rumoured 
conspiracy in, 814 

Hilal ibn Muhammad A 1 Bu Sa'id, wali of 
Suwaiq: imprisoned, 225; rebels, 227 
Hilal ibn Sa'id A 1 Bu Sa'id, regent of Mus¬ 
cat, 226, 243, 354, 360, 374; disinheritance 
and death, 534 
Hillah, 37, 559 

Himriyah, attempted Wahhabi occupation of, 

507 

Hinawi-Ghafiri factionalism 4, 8-9, 17, 18, 
103, 209, 779, 784, 832 
Hirth tribe: of ^Oman^ 4, 638: and the 
Wahhabis, 125; and Turki ibn Sa'id, 657, 
742, 776, 781, 785; help revive Imamate, 
832; overthrow Salim ibn Thuwaini, 
663-4; elect ‘Azzan ibn Qais imam, 665; 
of Zanzibar: character, 536; and the A 1 Bu 
Sa'id, 536, 545; and Hamerton, 536 
Hobhouse, Sir John Cam, first Baron 
Broughton de Gyfford, President of India 
Board: and Mehemet ‘Ali, 282, 284, 294, 
318, 336; and Aden, 294; and Euphrates 
Expedition, 282-3, 284, 285-6; and Ches- 
ney, 283, 284, 285-6; and Grant, 285-6; 
and the Herat crisis of 1837-41, 294, 298, 
346; and the occupation of Kharaq I., 294, 
346, 453; on the Egyptians in Arabia, 294, 
318, 334, 335-6, 340, 353; on Bahrain, 
335, 336, 340-1, 342, 362; on policy to¬ 
wards Persia, 294, 453-4; towards 'Oman, 
334-5,336-7,342; on Dost Muhammad, 454 
Hodeida, 15; slave trade of, 413, 417 
Hodges, Colonel G. L., British consul- 
general in Egypt: and Mehemet 'Ali, 335, 
337 , 339 

Hormuz Island: and Portuguese, 2, 184; and 
Muscat, 13; and Persia, 40, 184; and the 
French, 85, 88; annexed by Persia, 532-3, 

677 

Hufuf (Hasa Oasis), 31; besieged, 99; pil¬ 
laged, 762; Egyptian occupation of, 145, 
150; siege of Turkish garrison at, 788; 
and relief of, 791 


Hugh. Lindsay, Hon. Company’s steamer: 
and the Euphrates Expedition, 284; and 
the Kharaq Expedition, 294; service dur¬ 
ing the 1839-40 Gulf crisis, 321, 328 
Hugh Rose, Marine gunboat: service at 
Muscat, 661, 664, 708, 777; in the Gulf, 
674, 725, 730; action at Zubara, 760, 761 
Huqf, 3 

hurt, defined, 433 

Husain Khan, Persian envoy to England, 
310, 343“4; governor-general of Pars, 
376-7; and the slave trade, 600 
Husain 'Ali Mirza, Qajar, Prince-Governor 
of Pars: and the French, 85 n.; and Mal¬ 
colm, 89-90; and the 1819 expedition, 
160-1, 164; and Bahrain, 164, 188, 190, 
191, 202, 220-1; and the British occupa¬ 
tion of Qishm I., 184, 185, 186, 187, 189; 
Jukes’s mission to, 184, 185-6; concludes 
agreement with Bruce, 188-9; relations 
with Saiyid Sa'id, 191, 220-1; and Sultan 
ibn Saqr, 191, 220 

Husain ibn 'Ali, Qasimi, shaikh of Rams, 
Wahhabi vice-regent on the Pirate Coast, 
no. III, 131; and the British, 115, 154; 
signs General Treaty, 156; deposed, 201 
Husain ibn Muhammad ibn 'Aun, Sharif 
of Mecca: relations with British, 814; 
assassinated, 814-15 
Huwailah Arabs, 18, 26, 28, 29, 31 
Huwailah village, 26; attacked by the A 1 
Khalifah, 360 

Ibadi, Ibadiya: origins and beliefs, 4-6; 
Imamate of ^Oman, 5-9, ii, 12, 232, 391, 
583; revival of, 651, 656; election of 
'Azzan ibn Qais, 665-6; significance of 
reign, 709-10; ambitions of Barghash ibn 
Sa'id for, 742, of 'Abdul 'Aziz ibn Sa'id, 
781-2; in plans of Salih ibn 'Ali, 781-2; 
second revival, 832. See also mutawwa* 

Ibn Rashid dynasty of Jabal Shammar: and 
the A 1 Sa'ud, 399, 718, 831 
Ibrahim Khan, Hajji, and Malcolm, 72 
Ibrahim Pasha: campaign in Arabia, 136, 
137, 138, 144, 145, 150, 290; and the 1819 
expedition, 140, 141, 142; and Sadlier, 

151; campaigns in Syria, 271, 275^ 291, 
320, 326, 327; and the Euphrates Ex¬ 
pedition, 281, 282, 284 
Ibrahim ibn Qais A 1 Bu Sa'id, brother to 
'Azzan ibn Qais, 706; evades capture by 
Turki ibn Sa'id, 708; campaigns against 
him, 715-16, 742; surrenders Sauhar to 
him, 749; rebels, 776-7, 786 • 

'Ibri, Wellsted’s visit to, 374 

lie de France: as a French base, 62, 63, 65; 

capture of, 96. See also Mauritius 
Imamate: see Ibadi and Wahhabi 
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Iviogene, H.M. frigate, visits Zanzibar, 236 
India Board: origins and constitution, 63 n,; 
. on the conduct of foreign relations by the 
Government of India, 239, 241 -2; relation¬ 
ship to East India Company, 63 n.; on 
policy towards Muscat, 239-40, 243; to¬ 
wards the slave trade, 435-6; towards 
Persia, 268-9, 287; towards Turkish 'Iraq, 
269-70, 277; and steam navigation to 
India, 240, 267, 277; and the Trucial 
System, 367; replaced by India Office, 520 
India Council: members, 626; on the Zanzi¬ 
bar Subsidy and the slave trade, 626, 630, 
666-7, 696-7, 744; and a separate naval 
force for the Gulf, 662 
India, Government of: control of foreign 
policy by, 239, 241-2, 751; of Residency 
in the Gulf, 257-9, ^ 77 ) 75 ^ J policy to¬ 
wards 'Oman, 235, 388, 542, 5S2-3> 645, 
665, 687, 699-700,704, 707, 711-14,742-3> 
777-8, 782, 832, 835, and Appendix III; 
towards Trucial 'Oman, 834-6, and Ap¬ 
pendix III; towards Bahrain, 382, 518, 
521, 523, 672, 682, 826, 828, 830, and 
Appendix III; towards the Wahhabis, 235, 
388, 394; towards Persia and Afghanistan, 
453) 459) 462, 465; and the Trucial System, 
394, and Appendix III; and the slave trade, 
419 ) 43I) 437 ) 438) 443 ) 444 - 5 ) 44 ^, 59 i) 
626-7, 744 ) 746; and the Muscat-Zanzibar 
Arbitration, 535, 538, 540-1) 542, 546, 548, 
549-50; and the Zanzibar Subsidy, 626-8, 
631, 667, 670-1, 744, 746-7) 748-9) 832; 
and the Zanzibar political agency, 630, 
748-9; and the lease of Bandar 'Abbas 
to Muscat, 659-61, 742; and a separate 
naval force for the Gulf, 662-3; and the 
police of the seas, 711-14, 754, and of 
Hasa and Qatar waters, 765-8, 788, 790, 
793 , 794 ) 795-6, 800-3, and Appendix III; 
and the dynastic succession at Muscat, 656, 
658, 666, 668, 670-1, 686, 691, 695-6, 

. 697, 698, 701, 702-3, 705, 713-14, 743; 
and the Turkish expedition to Hasa, 720, 
721-3, 726, 727, 728-9; and the Turkish 
naval squadron in the Gulf, 739, and 
Appendix III; and Turkish claims to 
jurisdiction in the Gulf, 754, 762, 795- 
801, 819-20, 821, 826, 834, and Appendix 
III; on the Khaur al-'Udaid question, 
756-7, 769, 771, and Appendix III; on the 
status of Zubara, 761, 789, 790, 798. See 
also Supreme Government 
India Office: creation, 520; assumes control 
of Persian mission, 520, 677; relinquishes 
it to Foreign Office, 520; deficiencies in 
system of joint control of Near-Eastern 
posts, 667, 677; on the Persian claim to 
Bahrain, 525, 672, 677-9, 681, 684, 685; 
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and the abolition of the Indian Navy, 564; 
and the retirenient of naval officers from 
service, 566; policy towards Muscat, 658-9, 
743-4, and in the Gulf, 659; on the mari¬ 
time truce, 704; on the Bandar ‘Abbas 
question, 660; on a separate naval force 
for the Gulf, 662; on the Zanzibar Subsidy, 
625, 630, 631, 666-8, 743 )747-8, 832;and 
the cost of the Zanzibar political agency, 
630, 714, 743, 747-8; and the case of Capt. 
Jones, 567; and Turkish claims to 
sovereignty in Arabia, 753, 803-4, 806-7, 
821; and Bahrain’s claim to Zubara, 790; 
and the police of Hasa and Qatar waters, 
806-7, 810, 829; and Turkish designs on 
Bahrain, 807, 821, 828-9; British and 
Russian policy towards Turkey, 818 
Indian Law Commission, and the slave trade, 
433 

Indian Mutiny, 480; outbreak at Meerut, 
497 

Indian Navy: designation, 257 n., 564; 
strength and duties, 369-70; service in 
Gulf, 370, 375, and beyond, 564, 590, 610; 
and the slave trade, 430, 432, 433, 434, 
436, 437) 438, 580, 590, 592, 6or-3, 610, 
611, 614, 620; service in Persian War, 469, 
495, 496; question of retirement of officers 
on political service, 566, 570-1; and dis¬ 
pute over replacement of Jones by Pelly, 
566-75; condition of in i860, 514, in 1847, 
590; criticisms of, 564; abolished and 
duties transferred to Royal Navy, 564-5, 
620, See also Bombay Marine 
Indo-European Telegraph, see telegraphs 
Inverarity, J. D., Member of Council, Bom¬ 
bay; defends Capt. Jones, 570-1 
'Iraq, see Turkish 'Iraq 
'Isa Khan, ruler of Herat, 461, 465; appeals 
for British aid, 461-2 

'Isa ibn *Ali A 1 Khalifah, shaikh of Bahrain: 
appointed ruler, 682-3; supported by 
British during Turkish expedition to Hasa, 
731, 733-6; relations with Turks, 734-6, 
763, 794, 821-2; with the Wahhabis, 705, 
721, 734, 737, 762-3; claim to Zubara, 
761,790, 791-2; implicated in piracy, 788; 
co-operates in its suppression, 789, 794;' 
threatened with attack from Qatar, 824-5 J 
concludes 1880 ‘Exclusive’ Agreement, 
825-6 

'Isa ibn Tarif, shaikh of A 1 bin 'Ali; feud 
with the A 1 Khalifah, 360-3, 380-1; death, 

383 

Iskanderiay Turkish gunboat: sent to Gulf, 
731; visits Dauhah, 738, and Zubara, 792; 
patrols Hasa coast, 793 
Isma'il Pasha, Khedive of Egypt: on T rkish 
designs in Arabia, 718 
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Isma'il Pasha> Egyptian governor of 
Madinah: aids Khalid ibn Sa'ud, 290 
Izki, 102, 125, 689, 690, 779 

Ja'alan province of 'Oman, 3, 172, 179, 705, 
706 

Jabai Akhdhar, 3; explored, 372-3 
Jabal Hafit, 102, 103 
Jabai Kaur, 3 

Jabal Mu*awiyah, battle of, 136-7 
Jabai Shammar, 399, 718, 831 
Jabir ibn 'Abdullah A 1 Sabah, shaikh of 
Kuwait: relations with British, 314, 321, 
347; with the Turks, 587 n. 

Jacob, Lieut.-Colonel John: service in Per¬ 
sian War, 479, 497, 498 
Jaddat al-Harasis, 3 

Janabah tribe, 4; and the Wahhabis, 125, 649; 
British attack upon, 649; and Turki ibn 
Sa'id, 690, 705, 706, 779 
Jasim ibn Muhammad A 1 Thani, shaikh of 
Dauhah: acknowledges Turkish suzer¬ 
ainty, 730, 732, 760, 764, 766, 825, 826; 
pays tribute, 768; appointed qaim-maqam 
of Dauhah, 735, 764; feud with Bahrain, 
732, 792, 824-5, 826, and with the British, 
764, 765, 827-8; alliance with Nasir ibn 
Mubarak, 732, 763, 824, 827; intimidates 
banians at Dauhah, 764; claim to authority 
at Khaur al-'Udaid, 766; succeeds father, 
789; destroys Zubara, 792; threatens 
Bahrain, 824-51 warned to desist by Ross, 
828, 829 

Jaubert, Amedee: mission to Persia, 79, 80 
Jazirat al-Hamra, 18, 20, 154, 156 
Jeddah: Sadlier’s enforced stay at, 151; slave 
trade of, 417, 602; murder of Sharif of 
Mecca at, 814; British consulate at, 814, 
816 

jihady and Muslim slavery, 411; proclaimed 
during Persian War, 481 
Jones (Brydges), Sir Flarford: Resident at 
Basra, 49, 55, and at Baghdad, 64, 65, 100; 
embassy to Persia, 8o~8i, 82-83, 88, 91, 
92, 93, 94-95, 112, 113; relations with 
Malcolm, 91, 92, 93, 95, 96, and with 
Minto, 88, 91, 92, 94-95; on the Russian 
threat to India, 279-80 
Jones, Captain Felix, I.N., Resident in the 
Gulf; commander, 467, 510; captain, 498, 
566; career, 570-1; character and ability, 
519, 572, 575; service in Persian War, 
467-8, 472, 480, 483, 571; and Muham¬ 
mad ibn Khalifah, 510-14, 516-17, 523, 
524-7; and Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah 
of Dammam, 510-14, 516-17; and Faisal 
ibn Turki, 512-14, 528, 641, 643; on 
Turkish pretensions in Arabia, 512-13; 
and the Persian claim to Bahrain, 517-18; 


relations with Rawlinson, 517-19; with 
Mirza Mehdiy 518; whth Pelly, 521, 522-3^ 
566-9, 575; concludes 1861 Bahrain Con¬ 
vention, 526-7, and slave trade agree¬ 
ments with Bahrain and the Trucial 
Shaikhs, 614; doubts their effectiveness, 
615; and the Bandar 'Abbas agreement of 
1856, 569, 573-4, 574-5; relations with 
Saiyid Sa'id, 532, 574-5; with Thuwaini 
ibn Sa'id, 535, 569-70, 573-4; with the 
Trucial Shaikhs, 532, 569-70, 573; in¬ 
trigue against him at Bushire, 566-7; lays 
complaint before Frere, 567; examined, 
568; rejected, 568-9; forbidden to return 
to post, 569, 570; petition rejected, 569- 
70; complaints against, 569-71; examined, 

572-5 

Jopp, Lieut. Keith, journey to Hasa Oasis, 
343 

Jukes, Surgeon Andrew; on 1819 expedition, 
152, 168; and Qishm I., 168, 185, 186, 
187; mission to Shiraz, 184, 185-6; death, 
186 

Ka'ab tribe: territory and allegiance, 36, 
38-39, 53; and Mehemet 'Ali, 276; during 
Persian War, 483, 484 
Kabul, and the defence of India, 261, 262, 
292, 293, 453; British occupation of, 343, 
348; retreat from, 350; Ellenborough on, 
262; Palmerston on, 486, 489. See also 
Dost Muhammad Khan 
Kafai Island, 771, and Appendix III 
kafity defined, 6, 47 

Kalat, Khan of, 13, 40; jurisdiction over 
coasts of Makran and Baluchistan, 556-8; 
and telegraph construction, 558; con¬ 
cludes agreement on, 563; grant of 
Gwadur to Muscat, 557-8, 561; relations 
with Persia, 562-3 
Kamran Mirza, ruler of Herat, 293 
Kandahar, annexed by Dost Muhammad, 
461, 465; evacuation demanded by Persia, 
477; Palmerston on, 486, 489 
Karbala: described, 35-36; sacked by Wah¬ 
habis, 100, 107 

Karim Khan, Zand ruler, 19; and the Ka'ab, 
38-39; and the Persian maritime? tribes, 
40-41; and the East India Company, 52 
Karun River, 34, 38, 39; survey of, 284; 
British advance to during Persian War, 

474,475,479,483,495.496 

Kashf al-Ghmnmahy 7 n. 

Kathiawar, slave trade to, 416, 417, 424, 
430-2,445 

Kaye, Sir John W., secretary, political and 
secret department, India Office: on the 
Persian claim to Makran, 561, and to 
Bahrain, 561, 677, 679; on the Indian 
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Navy, 564; on the Canning Award and 
the Zanzibar Subsidy, 625-6, 6;a7, 666-7, 
694, 695; on the suppression of the slave 
trade, 667, 694; recommends change of 
administrative control oyer Near-Eastern 
posts, 667, 676; on Turkish expansion in 
Arabia, 753; retires, 790 
Keir, Major-General Sir William Grant; 
commands 1819 expedition to the Gulf, 
149, 150, 151-66, 197; instructions, 149, 
156, 167-8; relations with Saiyid Sa'id, 
152, 157, 163, 165 ; with Husain 'Ali Mirza, 

160- 1, 164; draws up General Treaty, 
i 55“6; criticized by Elphinstone, 157; de¬ 
fends treaty, 158-9; relations with the A 1 
Khalifah, 163-5; ^tid the Persian ports, 

161- 2; on Qishm I. as a base, 168-9; 
on Qais I., 169 

Kemball, Colonel Arnold Burrowes, Resi¬ 
dent in Gulf and at Baghdad: lieutenant, 
assistant Resident, 367; captain. Resident, 
402; colonel, Resident and consul-general, 
Baghdad, 483, 510, 529; service in Persian 
War, 473, 483; and the maritime truces, 
367, 403, 404, 408; concludes permanent 
maritime truce, 405-7; relations with the 
Trucial Shaikhs, 405, 407-8, 507, 530-2, 
573~4; with Bahrain, 502-10; with Thu- 
waini ibn Sa'id, 406, 530-1, 573-4, 650 n.; 
and 'Abdullah ibn Faisal, 405; and 
Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah of Damman, 
503-57 5087 529; and 'Ali ibn Sultan, 503; 
and Faisal ibn Turki, 505-10; rejects 
Turkish protests over British action at 
Dammam, 529, and Turkish claims to 
dominion in Arabia, 529-30; surveys 
route for telegraph, 559; on Muslim 
slavery, 411; and the slave trade, 610-14; 
on siakat^ 509; on the status of Kuwait, 
615 n., 725; on Khaur al-'Udaid, 768 
Khaburah, 552, 716 
Khalf ibn Mubaralt, al-Hinawi, 8-9 . 

Khalid Effendi, Saiyid: mission to Muscat 
and Turkish 'Iraq, 276-7 
Khalid ibn Sa'id A 1 Bu Sa'id, and the slave 
trade, 447; death, 534 

Khalid ibn Sa'ud A 1 Sa'ud, amir of Najd: and 
the Egyptians, 290, 303, 326, 342, 352; 
overthrows Faisal ibn Turki, 290, 301; re¬ 
lations with the Pirate Coast, 313, 321, 
327, 342-3; with the British, 342-3; with 
the Turks, 342-3; deposed and exiled, 
385-6 

Khalifah ibn Salman A 1 Khalifah, co-ruler of 
Bahrain, 221, 381; death, 360 
Khalifah ibn Shakhbut A 1 Bu Falah, shaikh 
of Abu Dhabi: murders brother, 230; feud 
with Qawasim, 247, 314, and with Dubai, 
364, 366, 367; and the Buraimi.Oasis, 322, 
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327, 328, 331; and the piratical outbreak of 
. 18357 354-7; and the maritime truces, 

360, 367; and Bahrain, 361-3; punishes 
Qubaisat, 364; relations with the A 1 Bu 
Sa'id, 354; with the Wahhabis, ^31, 387; 
with the Egyptians in Arabia, 321-2, 328; 
murdered, 390 

Khanaqin, telegraph line through, 560, 563 
Khanlar Mirza, Prince-Governor of Khuzis- 
tan, negotiates armistice in Persian War, 

496 

Kharaq Island, 40, 52 n., 84, 85; Dutch 

establishment on, 54, 167; Malcolm’s 
views on, 71, 91, 93, 114, i66j Minto’s, 92, 
93, 96, Ellenborough’s, 263, Hennell’s, 
253, 338, Palmerston’s, 299, 300-1, 344, 
454, 486, 490, Auckland’s, 338, 347-9, and 
Hobhouse’s, 294, 346, 347, 453, 454; as 
a site for a British residency and base, 252, 
253-4, 256, 338; British occupation of 
during Herat crisis, 293, 294, 296, 298- 
301, 302, 307, 343-51, 466, 474, and dur¬ 
ing Persian War, 467, 473, 485; evacua- 
. tions of, 349, 498; British coal depot on, 
348, 349, 350; slave trade count at, 415-16, 
438-97 449 

Kharijite, Khawarij^ 4-6 
Kharqu Island, 40; temporary location of 
Gulf Residency on, 253, 254 
Khatam, described, 22, 24 
Khaur Fakkan, 8, 20, 706; Qawasim at, no, 

112, 137, 227, 354, 359, 602; and 1809 ex¬ 
pedition, 119, 120, 123 
Khaur Hasan, described, 27, 123; Rahmah 
, ibn Jabir at, 121, 122, 123, 126; Warren’s 
visit to, 27, 123; H.M.S. Arab's, 791 
Khaur Kalba: and the Qawasim, 112; and 
the 1809 expedition, 119, 120 
Khaur al-Sha'am, see Elphinstone’s Inlet 
Khaur al-'Udaid, 25; first secession of 
Qubaisat to, 364; second, 755; Turkish 
claims to sovereignty over, 755, 766, 769, 
799, and Appendix III; Abu Dhabi’s, 
755 - 6 , 7677 7697 771-27 799 , 813, and 
Appendix III; Ross on, 755, 798-9, and 
Appendix III, Pelly, 756, and Appendix 
III, Prideaux, 767, 769, and Appendix III, 
Lytton, 772, and Appendix III, Moore*, 

■ 806, Cranbrook, 813; piracy at, 765, 767, 
769, and Appendix III; appearance of, 
768-9; attacked and destroyed by Zaid ibn 
Khalifah,,770-1, and Appendix III; aban¬ 
doned by Qubaisat, 771 

Khawatir branch of the Na'im tribe, 18, 22, 

■ 332 n. 

khel'aty defined, 305, 345 
defined, 785 n. 

Khurshid Pasha, 290; campaign in Najd, 301, 
302-3, 304, 352; defeats Faisal ibn Turki, 
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Khurshid Pasha {cont.)\ 

301; threatens Bahrain, 303-5, 311, 312, 
317, 362; obtains its submission, 318-19, 
323, 328, 352; contacts with Kuwait, 301, 
302, 314, 321; with the Pirate Coast, 314, 
321-3, 324-6, 327-87 335; with 'Oman, 
323-4, 335, 337 , 341, 352; and the Buraimi 
Oasis, 328-9, 337, 352; possible advance 
into Turkish 'Iraq, 318, 320, 321, 326-7, 
337, 352; British reaction to and moves 
against, 302-3, 304-5, 311-12, 314, 315, 
317-19, 321-40; withdraws from Arabia, 
339-40, 342 
Khushab, fight at, 482 
khutbah, defined, 461 
Khuwair, see Khaur Hasan 
Khuzistan, 34, 599; described, 38-39; 

British operations in during Persian War, 
474, 482, 483, 496; Prince-Governor of, 
see Khanlar Mirza 
Kidan, described, 24 

Kilwa, slave trade at, 412, 421, 579, 618, 623 
Kirk, Dr. John, political agent and consul, 
Zanzibar: relations with Barghash ibn 
Sa'id, 633, 634; opinion of Turki ibn 
Sa'id, 787 

Kissilev, Count, Russian ambassador at 
Paris, 488, 491 

Krapf, J. L., on the Abyssinian slave trade, 
418 

Kuria Muria Islands, cession to Britain, 532 
Kutch, slave trade to, 416, 417, 430-2, 445 
Kuwait: origin and description, 32; trade, 33, 
37 , 5551 the Trucial System, 360, 
369 n., 721, 725, 836; and the slave trade, 
414, 416, 433, 449, 587, 614; relations with 
the Wahhabis, 50; with the Egyptians, 
284, 301, 314, 321, 332; with the British, 
54-55, 122, 314, 338, 347, 369 n., 641, 
721; concludes 1899 agreement, 836; re¬ 
lations with Turks, 33, 587 n., 615 n., 
725, 836; participation in Turkish ex¬ 
pedition to Hasa, 721, 725, 726, 730; 
nfurder of ruler, 836 

Kzvangtungy Marine gunboat, 701; incident 
at Muscat, 707, 711 

V 

Lahej, Turkish designs on, 757, 758 
Langle, Vicomte Fleuriot de, visit to Zanzi¬ 
bar, 537, 550, to Muscat, 553, 639 
Larak Island, 40 

Las Bailah, Jam of, concludes agreement on 
telegraph, 558 

La Vigilante^ French privateer, 76, 77, 78 
Law Officers of the Crown: on the seizure of 
slaving vessels, 634; on the pursuit and cap¬ 
ture of pirates in Turkish waters, 811, 829 
Lawrence, Sir John Laird Muir, first Baron 
Lawrence, Governor-General and Viceroy 


of India: Commissioner of the Punjab, 
479; policy towards Muscat and the Wah¬ 
habis, 646, 647; towards Salim ibn 

Thuwaini, 656, 660; towards Majid ibn 
Sa'id, 656-7; and the Zanzibar political 
agency, 714; criticizes Pelly, 652-3; 
quarrel with Frere, 653-4; retires, 670 
Layard, Sir Austen Henry: M.P., criticizes 
Persian War, 490-1; British ambassador at 
Constantinople, complains to Porte about 
piracies in Qatar waters, 770, in Hasa waters, 
793, 810; makes recommendations on, 
796, 797, 800, and Appendix III; obtains 
assurances about suppression, 793, 810; 
inquires into Turkish intentions towards 
Bahrain, 807-8, and in southern and 
eastern Arabia, 808; instructed to negotiate 
on Turkish jurisdiction on Arabian coast, 
811-13; relations with 'Abdul Hamid, 813, 
815; with Midhat Pasha, 813; reports un¬ 
rest in Arab provinces, 813-14, 815; views 
on Russian policy towards Turkey, 817; 
criticism of at India Office, 818-19; re¬ 
called, 819 

Leeke, Rear-Admiral Sir Henry, comman¬ 
der-in-chief, Indian Navy: service during 
Persian War, 472 

Le Mesurier, A. S., Advocate-General, 
Bombay: on the slave trade, 591 
UEstafette, French schooner of war, at Zanzi¬ 
bar, 536 

Leven^ H.M. ship, 426 

Leveson, Granville Leveson-Gower, Baron, 
deputy under-secretary. Foreign Office: 
letter on the slave trade, 443-4, 448, 449, 
450, 577 . 578, 593 

Lingah, 44; attacked by British, 119; and 
1819 expedition, 161; and 1839-40 Gulf 
crisis, 312; trade of, 555, 833; shipping, 
833; slave trade of, 445, 600, 602, 610-11 
Lively y Hon. Company’s cruiser, fights 
Qawasim, 114 

Liverpool, H.M. ship, on 1819 expedition, 
152-4, 166 

Liverpool, Muscat man-of-war, 233; pre¬ 
sented to Royal Navy, 236-7, 238, 242-3 
Liwa Oasis, 21, 394; described, 24 
Loch, Brigadier-General Francis, Resident 
at Aden: reports activities of Fadhl ibn 
'Alawi, 774 

Lock, Captain Francis, R.N.: service on 1819 
expedition, 152, 161, 165, 188-9 
Lond<rti, H.M. ship, on slave-trade patrol, 635 
Lorimer, J. G., on the Wahhabis and 'Oman, 
127, 228 

Low, C. R., historian of the Indian Navy, 
113 n., 124 n. 

Lowe, Commodore William, I.N.: and slave- 
trade patrols, 590, 591 
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Luft (Qishm L), attacked by British, 119; re¬ 
covered by Qawasim, 134 
Lutf ‘Ali Khan, Zand ruler, 41-42 
Lyall, A. C., foreign secretary. Government 
of India: on Turkish jurisdiction on the 
Arabian coast, 796-7 

Lynch, Lieut, H. Bi, I.N.: on the Euphrates 
Expedition, 283, and the ‘Expedition to 
the Euphrates and Tigris Rivers’, 286; on 
Mehemet 'Ali’s campaign in Arabia, 291; 
and Farrukh Khan’s negotiations in Paris, 
485 

LynXy H.M. ship, 735 

Lyra, H.M. ship, engagement with Qasimi 
slavers at Zanzibar, 617-18 
Lytton, Edward Robert Bulwer Lytton, first 
Earl of, Governor-General and Viceroy of 
India: attitude towards Turkish jurisdic¬ 
tion on the Arabian coast, 768, 796, 800-2, 
803, and Appendix III; towards the 
Khaur al-'Udaid question, 768,, 769, 
771-2, 800, and Appendix III; towards 
Dhufar and Fadhl ibn 'Alawi, 773, 774; 
towards the suppression of piracy in Hasa 
and Qatar waters, 795, 800-2, and Ap¬ 
pendix III; towards the Trucial Shaikhs, 
801, 802, Bahrain, 801,. 802, Muscat, 802; 
towards Turkish designs on Bahrain, 808; 
criticizes Nixon, 795-6; removes him, 
808 n. 

Ma*adhid tribe, 26 

Mackenzie, Dr. T., Residency surgeon at 
Bushire;and 1839-40 Gulf crisis, 314,321; 
acting Resident, 439; on the slave trade, 

415.439 

Macleod, Lieut. John, Resident in the Gulf: 
appointed, 198; instructions, 200; tour of 
Gulf, 200-2; report on, 202, 205; on the 
General Treaty, 202-4; on the slave trade, 
204, 425-6; death, 205 
McNeill, Sir John, British ambassador at 
Tehran: surgeon on Bombay establish¬ 
ment, proposed appointment as Resident 
in the Gulf, 255; appointed ambassador 
to Persia, 288; instructions, 288, 293; in¬ 
volved in Herat crisis of 1837-41, 292, 293, 
295, 296, 297. 298, 299* 306, 308, 344, 345: 
withdraws from Persia, 296, 298; returns, 
347; concludes commercial convention, 
348; orders evacuation of Kharaq I., 349; 
and the slave trade, 593-4 
Madagascar, slave trade from, 421; sup¬ 
pressed, 421 

Madinah, 48; occupied by Wahhabis, 105, 
128, and by Egyptians, 129 
MagpiCy H.M. ship: service in Gulf, 725-6, 
733 , 763; at Muscat, 777 
Mahbub ibn Jauhar, secretary to Faisal ibn 
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Turki, 641; conversations with Pelly, 641, 
643-4; raid on Buraimi Oasis, 715 
Makiy Residency schooner, 512 
Mahmud II, Ottoman Sultan: and the Wah¬ 
habis, 128; and Mehemet *Ali, 128, 129, 
271, 274-5, 320; and Russia, 275; and 
Britain, 271, 320; death, 320 
mails, by the 'direct’ route, 53, 263, 286; by 
the Red Sea, 284, 285; carried by the 
Euphrates Expedition, 284, 285 
mail-steamer service, in the Gulf, 554, 564-5; 

to Zanzibar, 628, 630, 631 
Maitland, Rear-Admiral Sir Frederick, com- 
mander-in-chief. East Indies: in the Gulf 
during the 1839 crisis, 308-10,31 i-i 3, 314- 
t5, 317, 327-8; insulted and threatened at 
Bushire, 308-11, 344, 350; death, 350 
Majid ibn 'Arai'ar, shaikh of Bani Khalid: 
and the Egyptians, 145; and the Wah¬ 
habis, 212, 228 

Majid ibn Sahd A 1 Bu Sa'id, Sultan of 
Zanzibar: appointed governor of Zanzibar 
by his father, 534; acclaimed as Sultan on 
his father’s death, 534; makes agreement 
with Thuwaini ibn Sa'id, 535; threatened 
by Hirth, 536, 537, by Thuwaini, 535, by 
the French consul at Zanzibar, 537; sup¬ 
ported by Rigby, 537; criticized, 617; dis¬ 
pute with Thuwaini over the right to the 
succession at Zanzibar, 538-40, 541, 542, 
S43“Sj accepts Canning’s arbitration, 
545; advances arguments in support of 
claim, 545-6; Coghlan’s verdict on case, 

546- 7; independence recommended, 

547- 8; accepted by Government of India, 
549-50; revenues, 539; relations with 
Turki ibn Sa'id, 539, 540, 546, 552, 705; 
with the ‘Northern Arabs’, 535-6, 616-17, 
619, 621, 705; with 'Azzan ibn Qais, 698, 
705; and the slave trade, 539-40, 617, 
618-19, 625-8, 694; attempts to end pay¬ 
ment of subsidy to Muscat, 625, 626-8, 
656-7, 666-8; attempt supported by Im¬ 
perial Government, 694-7, opposed 
by Government of India, 626-8, 667, 
670-1, 695-6, 697, 702-3; death 628 

Makran, construction of telegraph through, 
556, 558-9, 560, 561-3; disputed sover¬ 
eignty and jurisdiction over, 556-9; fron¬ 
tier defined, 563 

Maktum ibn Buti A 1 Bu Falasah, shaikh of 
Dubai: relations with British, 321-2, 364, 
394; with Abu Dhabi, 364, 366, 393, 394; 
with Muscat, 387, 396-7, 398, 403; with 
the Wahhabis, 393; death, 404 
Malcolm, Sir John: on the trade of the-Gulf, 
14, 37, ,250; on the Qawasim, 19, 114, 115, 

116; on the Qajars, 41; early life, 68; first 
mission to Persia, 69-73, 831; second 
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Malcolm, Sir John {cont,)\ 

mission, 86-91; third mission, 95, 96, 121; 
relations with Harford Jones, 91, 92, 93, 
95, 96; Governor of Bombay, 208; on the 
defence of India, 70, 84-85, 261, 262-3; 
and steam navigation, 264; and Mehemet 
‘All, 271-2; and Muscat, 70, 88-89, 115, 
221, 224; and Bahrain, 221; and Rahmah 
ibn Jabir, 122; and 1809 expedition, 116, 
122, 123; on a British base in the Gulf, 
70-71, 91, 92, 98, 114, 166, 251-3, 499; 
on piracy and maritime warfare, 208, 210, 
223> 358; retires, 253 

Malcolm’s Inlet (Ghabbat Ghazirah), 16; 
telegraph at, 563, 649 

Malet, E. B., British consul-general in 
Cairo: reports assassination of Sharif of 
Mecca, 815; conversation with "Abdullah 
ibn Thunaiyan, 816 

Malkum Khan, Russo-Persian intermediary 
at Tehran, 457; participates in Anglo- 
Persian peace negotiations at Constan¬ 
tinople, 464, 465, 476, and at Paris, 485 

Mallet, Sir Louis, permanent under-secre¬ 
tary, India Office: on British and Russian 
policy towards Turkey, 818-19 

mamluky defined, 34; pashas of Baghdad, 34, 
269; rulers of Egypt, 62, 128; destruction 
by Mehemet 'Ali, 129. See also 'Ali Pasha, 
Da'ud Pasha, Sulaiman Pasha 

Manahil tribe, 24 

Manamah, 28; Muscat attack upon, 222; 
cholera at, 222 

Manasir tribe, 23, 24, 824; sections, 25; re¬ 
lations with Bani Yas, 25, 219, 247, 394; 
attack Zubara, 791 

Manesty, Samuel, Resident at Basra; with¬ 
draws Residency, 54-55; mission to Persia, 
74; and the Qawasim, 106, in 

Maria Theresa dollar, 150. 

maritime truce: of 183$, 357-9, and Appendix 
II; of 1836, 359; of 1837, 363; of 1838, 
363-4, 433; of 1839, 313; of 1840, 339; 
Ten Years’ 'Truce (1843), 367-8, 403; 
truce in perpetuity (1853), 405, 407; 
breaches of, 673; questions of its scope 
and operation, 699-700; its extension to 
the Gulf of ‘Oman, 704, 707, 711-14, and 
beyond, 712-14; its applicability to the 
Turkish expedition to Hasa, 722-3, 727, 
and subsequently, 804 and Appendix III; 
Aitchison on, 699-700, 711, 722-3; Mayo 
on, 711, 712-14, 720; Burne on, 804; 
application to the Khaur al-‘Udaid ques¬ 
tion, 755, 756, and Appendix III. See also 
Trucial System 

maritime warfare: incidence and significance 
of, 202, 209, 210, 248-9, 357-9, 363, 500; 
between Rahmah ibn Jabir and the A 1 


Khalifah, 211-13; among the Bani Yas, 
214, 364; between Muscat and Bahrain, 
222-3; between the Qawasim and Bani 
Yas, 224, 247, 357, 366; between Bahrain 
and "Isa ibn Tarif, 362, 381, 383; Elphin- 
stone on, 203, 210, 211, 213, 214, 249; 
Stannus on, 210, 214, 216; Wilson on, 
222-3; Malcolm on, 202, 205, 210, 222; 
Court of Directors on, 248-9, 357 
Mascarene Islands, 62, 65; slave trade to, 
423; suppressed, 424, See also Mauritius, 
Bourbon I. 

Mashhad, 489, 498 

Masna'ah ("Oman): plundered by rebels, 
776-7; fort at destroyed by British, 777 
Massowa, slave trade of, 417, 418, 442 
Matrah: sacked by Wahhabis, 127; pirates 
at, 207; death of 'Azzan ibn Qais at, 707; 
sacked by Salih ibn "Ali, 776, 785-6 
Maughan, Captain P., Bombay Marine; on 
survey of the Gulf, 194 
Mauritius: under French, 62; under British, 
96, 421; slave trade to, 421; suppressed, 
424. See also lie de France 
Maurizi, Vincenzo, 15 

May Frere, Residency gunboat, 760, 768, 777 
Mayo, Richard Southwell Bourke, sixth 
Earl of. Governor-General and Viceroy of 
India; opposes use of the Zanzibar Sub¬ 
sidy to end the slave trade, 626-7, 628, 
670-1, 702-3, 712-13, 714, 747; opposes 
payment of the subsidy by India, 671, 695, 
712; on a separate naval force for the Gulf, 
663; on British supremacy in the Gulf, 
684-5, 703, 713, and the need to oppose 
Persian and Turkish pretensions to 
authority, 684-5, 731; attitude towards 
the dynastic succession at Muscat, 686, 
691, 695-6, 697, 698, 701, 702-3, 705, 
713-14; reproves Pelly and Fitzgerald for 
interference, 711, 751; recognizes Turki 
ibn Sa'id, 715-16; on the question of the 
maritime truce in the Gulf of 'Oman, 703, 
704, 711-12; and the necessity to limit 
the responsibilities of the Government of 
India in the Eastern Seas, 712-14; on the 
Clyde incident, 692, 693; on Disbrowe, 
691; orders his recall, 691, 692; on the 
Wahhabi threat to "Oman, 695-6, 701; 
reaction to the Turkish expedition to 
Hasa, 720, 724-5, 728-9, 731, 740, and 
to the Turkish threat to Bahrain, 724-5, 
734“5> 736; recommends transfer of con¬ 
trol of the Gulf Residency t6 the Govern¬ 
ment of India, 751; death, 740, 743 
Mazari" tribe: of Trucial "Omatiy 18, 21, 393, 
394; of Mombasa and Zan:!iihar\ relations 
with Saiyid Sa'id, 205, 217, 220; and 
Captain Owen, 217, 427, 429 
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Mecca, 48; occupied by Wahhabis, loi, 105; 
by Egyptians, 129 

Mehdi ‘Ali Khan: mission to Muscat, 66-67, 
and to Persia, 68; death, 74 n. 

Mehemet 'Ali Pasha, viceroy of Egypt: am¬ 
bitions, 129, 136, 234, 240, 241, 270-6, 281, 
291, 342, 352, and Appendix I; and the 
Caliphate, 273, 275-6; declares indepen¬ 
dence, 292, 294; first campaign in Arabia, 
128-9, 135-8; and Syria, 271; 

second campaign, 290-2, 301-5, 317, 323, 
326-7, 339-40, 352; defeat and with¬ 
drawal, 342; relations with Porte, 271-5, 
272, 280, 317, 320, 342, and Appendix I; 
with the British, 234, 271-5, 281-2, 294, 
302, 311, 315, 317-20, 323, 324-7, 333 , 
335-6, 339, 342, and Appendix I; with the 
Russians, 281, 282, and Appendix I; with 
Muscat, 234, 241, 276-7, 289, 292, 336, 
337; and Turkish Traq, 273-4, 275-7, 280, 
281, 282, 284, 289, 291-2, 294, 305, 
317-18, 320, 326-7, and Appendix I; and 
Bahrain, 302, 303-5, 317-19, 731-2; and 
Khalid ibn Sa'ud, 290, 317; and Faisal ibn 
Turki, 506; and the Euphrates Expedition, 
281-2, 289; conversation with Malcolm, 
271-2; Ellis’s memorandum on, 272, 
273-4, Appendix I 
Melbourne, William Lamb, second Viscount: 

and the Herat crisis of 1837-41, 298 
Menaiy H.M. ship, 424 
Mengin, Felix, 49, 50 n. 

Mercuryy Hon. Company’s cruiser: at Ras 
ai-Khaima, 132; at A 1 Ashkharah, 172 
Merewether, Colonel William, Resident at 
Aden: conversation with Palgrave, 640 
Meriton, Henry, Superintendent of Marine: 
and the disposition and duties of the Gulf 
squadron, 195-7 

Merivale, Herman, permanent -under-secre¬ 
tary, India Office: on Salim ibn Thuwaini 
and policy towards Muscat, 658-9 
Metcalfe, Sir Charles, acting Governor- 
General of India: on the Residency in the 
Gulf, 258-9 

Midhat Pasha, vali of Baghdad: responds to 
‘Abdullah ibn Faisal’s appeal for aid, 718, 
719; dispatches expedition to Hasa, 719, 
720; motives and ambitions, 721, 723, 728, 
826; Mayo’s comments upon, 729; denies 
designs upon Bahrain, 727-8; claims island 
as a dependency of Najd, 731-2; seeks 
to extend Turkish suzerainty to Qatar, 
730; visits Hasa, 733, 735, 737; reorganizes 
its administration, 737; visits Hasa Oasis, 
737; demands reparation for murder of 
Bani Hajir tribesman, 733, 735; warned 
not to interfere with Bahrain, 734-5; re¬ 
turns to Baghdad, 738; relations with 
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Porte, 731, 736, 757; recalled, 738; ap¬ 
pointed vali of Damascus, 813; and assas¬ 
sination of Sharif of Mecca, 815; and 
‘Abdullah ibn Thunaiyan, 816 

Mignan, Captain R., Bombay European 
Regiment: on the Bani Bu *Ali campaign, 
177, 178 

Mijan, described, 24 

Miles, Colonel S. B.: captain, political agent, 
Muscat, 745, 772; major, 776; lieut.- 
colonel (local rank), officiating Resident 
and consul-general, Baghdad, 808, 825; on 
sovereignty over Dhufar, 772-3; on the 
Qawasim, 18; relations with Turki ibn 
Sa'id, 773, 775; criticizes his rule, 776, 
779, 780, 783; intervenes on his behalf at 
Masna‘ah, 776-7, at Suwaiq, 777, at Sib, 
784, and at Barqa, 784-5; interprets pledge 
of assistance, 777-8; reports threat from 
'Abdul 'Aziz ibn Sa'id, 781; helps Turki 
to retire to Gwadur, 781; relations with 
‘Abdul 'Aziz, 778, 779, 781-3, 784; visits 
Buraimi Oasis, 782; captures Salim ibn 
Thuwaini, 783; assists in defence of Mus¬ 
cat, 785-6: reports on Turkish designs on 
Bahrain, 809, and on the danger of a re¬ 
vival of piracy, 809 

Minab, 40, 533 

Minervay country ship, taken by Qawasim, 111 

Minto, Gilbert John Elliot, fourth Earl of, 
Governor-General of Fort William (Ben¬ 
gal): policy towards Persia, 81, 84, 85, 
86-87, 9O) 92; towards Muscat, 88, 115-16, 
125; towards the Wahhabis, 92, 113, 
115-16, 117, 124; and the Qawasim, 
115-16, 117, 124; relations with Malcolm, 
86-87, 90"9i> 92, 93; and Harford Jones, 
88,91,92,94-95 

Mirza Agha Khan, Sadr-i A*s^am: receives 
overtures from Russia, 456; offers alliance 
to Britain, 456, 457; rejected, 456-7; 
seeks French aid, 457, 470; protests against 
appointment of Hashim Khan, 459; re¬ 
fuses to surrender wife, 459; accuses 
Murray and Thomson, 460; defends con¬ 
duct, 465-6; given ultimatum, 465; presses 
for capture of Herat, 466; replies to ulti¬ 
matum, 469; Palmerston’s views on, 466, 
469, 477; informed of sailing of expedi¬ 
tionary force, 472; dismissal demanded, 
475 ; warned by Russia about Herat, 477; 
announces proclamation of jihad, 481; 
demand for dismissal reconsidered, 485, 
486, 488, 489, and dropped, 490; and the 
slave trade, 611, 612 

Mirza Aghasi, Hajji, Persian chief minister; 
character, 287; and the Herat crisis of 
1837-41, 296, 345, 346; and Bahrain, 384; 
and the slave trade, 594, 596, 597, 599 
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Mirza Asad Ullah, governor of Bushire: 
actions during the Herat crisis of 1837-41, 
307, 308-10, 345, 350 

Mirza Hashim Khan; appointed British 
news-writer at Shiraz, 459; appointment 
opposed, 459; wife kidnapped, 459-60, 
and released, 490; British demands re¬ 
garding, 464, 465, 486; dropped, 489-90 
Mirza Mehdi, Persian foreign ministry 
official at Bushire; obtains submission of 
Muhammad ibn Khalifah, 515-16, 517, 
518-19, 5Z4; relations with Capt. Jones, 
518; intrigues against Bahrain, 683 
Mirza Muhammad Khan, Sirkashishi Bashi 
of Pars: negotiates armistice in Persian 
War, 496 

Mirza Said Khan, Persian foreign minister: 
discusses Persian claim to Bahrain, 522; 
protests against i86i Convention, 527 
Mirza Shaft', and Malcolm, 72 
Mirza Taki Khan, character 

and abilities, 604; and the slave trade, 
604-9; and the Russians, 606-7 
Mirza Zaki Khan, minister to the Prince- 
Governor of Pars: concludes agreement 
with Bruce, 188; lodges protest, 204 n.; 
and Muscat, 220; and Bahrain, 220 
Mocha, 15; slave trade of, 413, 417, 418, 
590, 602; Sharif of, 442 
Mohsin Khan, General Hajji, Persian charge 
d’affaires in London: complains of Felly’s 
proceedings at Bahrain, 677-8, 683-4; 
asserts Persian claim to Bahrain, 678-9, 
680; exchanges with Clarendon, 680-1 
Moira, Earl of: see Hastings, Prancis Raw- 
don-Hastings 

Mombasa: under A 1 Bu Sa'id rule, 205; re¬ 
bellions at, 205, 206, 217, 220, 224-5, 226, 
236, 245, 427-8; Capt. Owen’s sojourn 
at, 217, 427-8, and departure from, 429; 
contemplated British annexation of, 427-9 
monsoons, in the western Indian Ocean and 
their effect on navigation, 60, 116, 197,413, 
466 

Moore, A. W., assistant secretary, political 
and secret department, India Office: on 
the Zanzibar Subsidy, 748; on Turkish 
jurisdiction on the Arabian coast, 805-6, 
807; and the police of Hasa and Qatar 
waters, 806, 807 

Moorsom, Captain, R.N.: and Qasimi 
pirates, 207 
moplah, defined, 773 

Moresby, Captain Fairfax, R.N.; concludes 
slave-trade treaty with Muscat, 424-5 
Moresby Line, 424-5, 445, 449, and Map I; 
proposed modification of, 430-1, 432, 434, 
435~6; effected, 438; Sir A. Wilson on, 
438 n. 


Moresby Treaty, see Treaties, etc. 

Morier, James, mission to Persia, 97 
Morison, Major James, Resident in the Gulf: 
appointed, 256, 258; and the maritime 
truce, 359, 360-1 

Momington^ Hon. Company’s cruiser; and 
the Qawasim, 106, 107, 108, 831; on the 
1809 expedition, 116 

Mozambique, slave trade of, 426; suggested 
cession of to Saiyid Sa'id, 428, 429 
Mubarak ibn Sabah A 1 Sabah, shaikh of 
Kuwait: murders half-brother, 836; signs 
1899 agreement, 836 
mudir^ defined, 129, 737 

Muhammad Khan, Saiyid, ruler of Herat, 
453 , 454: expelled, 459 
Muhammad Shah, Qajar: accession, 287; 
ambitions, 287, 288; besieges Herat, 

292-3, 295, 296; withdraws, 299; rela¬ 
tions with British, 287, 292-301, 306, 
343-51, 452, 453, 594-600; and the slave 
trade, 594-600; and Saiyid Sa'id, 595; 
death, 384, 453, 604 

Muhammad 'Aqil, Saiyid: career, 77, 224; 
death, 224, 772 

Muhammad Husain Khan, Hajji, Sadr-i 
A*^am\ and British base in the Gulf, 169, 
170, 181-2; and Bahrain, 182 
Muhammad ibn 'Abdul 'Aziz, Wahhabi naib 
at the Buraimi Oasis, 231, 244 
Muhammad ibn 'Abdul M^ahhab: life and 
teachings, 46-47 

Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah A 1 Khalifah: 
wars with Bahrain, 502-3, 505, 508-14; 
settles at Dammam, 502; relations with 
Wahhabis, 502-3, 505, 508-14; with the 
British, 503 ” 5 , 5 o 8 - 9 > 510-14, 528; con¬ 
cludes agreement with Muhammad ibn 
Khalifah, 508; quarrels with A 1 bin 'AH, 
511; agrees to quit Dammam, 512; pro¬ 
scribed, 512; ordered to leave Dammam, 
514, 528; expelled, 528; Turkish protest 
against expulsion, 529; rejected, 529-30; 
settles in Bahrain, 682; revolts and seizes 
power, 682; captured, 683; imprisoned 
in India, 685, 759; death, 685 
Muhammad ibn 'Ali, tamimah of the Na'im: 
supports 'Azzan ibn Qais against Wah¬ 
habis, 701 

Muhammad ibn 'Arai'ar, shaikh of Bani 
Khalid: and the Egyptians, 145; and the 
Wahhabis, 212, 228 

Muhammad ibn 'Aun, Sharif of Mecca: and 
Mehemet 'Ali, 340; and Faisal ibn Turki, 
386, 395, 399, 512; and the British, 395; 
and the Porte, 399; and the slave trade, 
601; sends envoy to Trucial 'Oman, 395; 
death, 512 

Muhammad ibn Khalifah A 1 Khalifah, 
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shaikh of Bahrain: wins power, 381; charac¬ 
ter, 501; feud with 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad, 
381-2, 384; with Muhammad ibn ‘Ab¬ 
dullah and the refugee tribesmen, 502-3, 
505, 508-9, 510-n, 528; relations with 
Faisal ibn Turki, 381, 384, 399-402, 404, 
501, 505-10, 512-16, 523, 525, 530, 648; 
with ‘Abdullah ibn Faisal, 672; with the 
Turks, 399-400, 502; with Muscat, 404, 
501, 648; with ‘Abbas Pasha of Egypt, 
501-2; acknowledges Persian suzerainty, 
515-16, 521, 524-5, 679, and Turkish, 

515- 16, 521, 523, 524, 679; relations with 
British, 382, 383, 384-5> 400-2, 502-15, 

516- 17, 523-7, 589, 672, 673-5; concludes 
1861 Convention, 526-7, and 1847 slave- 
trade agreement, 589; suppresses revolts 
in Qatar and violates maritime truce, 672-4, 
675; deposed by Pelly, 674-5 i attacks 
Bahrain, 682; captured, 682, 683; im¬ 
prisoned in India, 685, 759, at Aden, 685; 
exile and death, 685 

Muhammad ibn Nasir, tamimah of Bani 
Ghafir, 8-9 

Muhammad ibn Nasir, tamimah of Bani 
Jabir: and Sultan ibn Ahmad, 12; and 
Saiyid Sa'id, 109, no, 112, 227; and the 
Wahhabis, no, 112, 125, 127, 144 n.; 
death, 243 

Muhammad ibn Qadhib, Qasimi, shaikh of 
Lingah, 106 n., 161-2 

Muhammad ibn Sabah A 1 Sabah, shaikh of 
Kuwait: murdered, 836 

Muhammad ibn Saif al-Ajaji, Wahhabi naib 
at the Buraimi Oasis, 392; expelled, 393 

Muhammad ibn Salim A 1 Bu Sa'id, wali 
of Muscat, 225, 226, 243, 355; and the 
1839-40 Gulf crisis, 324 

Muhammad ibn Sa'ud A 1 Sa'ud, amir of 
Najd: unites Najd, 47 

Muhammad ibn Shakhbut A 1 Bu Falah, 
shaikh of Abu Dhabi: deposed, 214; con¬ 
ducts war of attrition, 214 

Muhammad ibn Sulaiman al-Gharibi, tami¬ 
mah of the Yal Sa'ad: supports election of 
'Azzan ibn Qais, 665 

Muhammad ibn Thani, shaikh of Dauhah: 
gives bond to observe maritime truce, 675; 
concludes agreement with Bahrain, 675; 
political status, 700; refuses to acknow¬ 
ledge Turkish suzerainty, 730, 738, 760, 
764, and to attack Bahrain, 759; gives com¬ 
pensation for piracy, 764; age and health, 
768; death, 789 

Muhammad Nabi Khan, Persian envoy to 
India, 79-80 

Muhammad Yusuf, Shahzadeh, ruler of 
Herat, 459; appeals to Persia for aid, 461; 
expelled, 461, 465; put to death, 497 
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Muhanunarah: founded, 39; sovereignty 
over, 39, 482-3, 595; during the Persian 
War, 474, 475, 480, 482; attacked and 
taken, 494-5; kept under naval surveil¬ 
lance, 496; surveillance ended, 498; and 
the slave trade, 588, 595-6 
Muharraq Island, 28, 675, 683 
mujtahid, defined, 35, 595; of Najaf and 
Karbala, 35, 597; of Tehran, 595, 599 
Mukalla, slave trade of, 413, 416, 430 
Mullah Husain, Residency Agent, Sharjah, 
244 

Muntafiq tribal confederation: described, 36; 
and the Wahhabis, 99, 100; and the Egyp¬ 
tians, 276, 302, 326; and the Turkish 
expedition to Hasa, 719, 721; help to 
suppress Hasa revolt, 762 
Murrah tribe, 24, 25, 31, 737, 762, 824; im¬ 
plicated in piracy, 765, 769; Turkish juris¬ 
diction over, 766; revolt against, 788; 
attack Zubara, 791 

Murray, Hon. Charles, British minister at 
Tehran, 456, 457, 458; appoints Hashim 
Khan news-writer at Shiraz, 459; rejects 
protest from Sadr-i A'zam, 459; demands 
surrender of Hashim Khan*s wife, 459-60; 
strikes flag, 460; withdraws to Baghdad, 
461, 462-3 ; urges attack on Muhammarah, 
480 ; draws up draft commercial and peace 
treaties, 485-6; exchanges ratifications, 
496; returns to Tehi'an, 497 
Musallam tribe, 26, 29 
Musandam Island, 112 

Musandam Peninsula, 16, 123; surveyed, 
194; telegraph line across, 559, 563; Mus¬ 
cat jurisdiction over, 573. See also Ru'us 
al-Jibal 

Muscat: description, 13; population, 13-14; 
trade, 14-16, 833; shipping, 15, 833; dur¬ 
ing the French Wars, 65, 67, 75, 88-89; 
early relations with East India Company, 
65-67, 70, 107; qaulnamah of 1798, 66-67, 
of 1800, 70; interpretation of, 75-76, 217, 
645, 652; Wahhabis at, 108-9, ^^ 5 J re¬ 
lations with Bahrain, 28, 103, 125 n., 
163-4, 165, 191, 212, 220-3, 230, 289, 
329-30, 334, 648; with Persia, 181, 185, 
219, 220-1, 530-3, 557, 560-3, 574-5, 742, 
746; with Turkey, 69, 219, 722, 723, 724, 
742, 746, 752, 797, 806, 808; and Egypt, 
143-4, 240-1, 276-7, 289, 323-4, 333 , 
336-7; rivalry with Sauhar, 329, 391, 
396-8; later internal struggles for power, 
664-5, 686-7, 691, 703-10, 7t5-i6, 

778-83; tribal attacks, 785-7, 831; juris¬ 
diction over the Makran coast, 556-8, 
560-3; sale of Gwadur, 835; causes of de¬ 
cline, 775-6, 831-2, 833. British policy to¬ 
wards, 107, 115, 123-4, 125, 141, 158, 174, 
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Muscat {cont.)\ 

177, 2 i 6 " 27 > 234-43, 245-6, 330, 334-s, 
336-7, 380, 388, 390, 435-7, 500; 1839 
treaty of commerce, 336, 435-7; political 
agency and consulate at, 336, .545, 548, 
549, 552, 556 n., 693, 751; question of the 
succession to and integrity of the Sultanate 
after the death of Saiyid SaHd: agreement 
between Thuwaini and Majid ibn Sa"id, 
535; threatened war between Muscat and 
Zanzibar, 535; Canning arbitration, 535, 
537; rivalry between Majid and Barghash 
ibn Sa'id, 535-7; inquiries into questions 
of law, sovereignty, succession, and in¬ 
heritance, 538-9, 542-9; Rigby’s views on, 
539-40, and Canning’s, 540-1; arbitration 
commission appointed, 541; terms of re¬ 
ference, 542-3; proceedings and findings, 
543-6; conclusions, 546-7; division of 
Sultanate recommended, 547-8; accepted 
by Government of India, 549; imple¬ 
mented by Canning Award, 549-50; 
Anglo-French Declaration, 550-1; British 
policy toioards after 1861, 550-3, 574,638-9, 
645-71, 686-8, 691, 716, 723, 724, 742-Si, 
776-87, 812, 832, 835; over the maritime 
truce, 699-701,704, 707, 711-14; on ques¬ 
tion of tributary status, 797, 802, 805, 806, 
and Appendix III; commercial treaty of 
1891, 835, and non-alienation bond, 835; 
slave trade of, 413-17, 418-19, 421, 439, 
441, 447, 591, 592, 623; slave-trade treaty 
of 1845, 580-3, and of 1873, 632-4,745; 
See also A 1 Bu Sa'id, 'Oman 
Muscat-Zanzibar Arbitration Commission: 
appointed, 541; terms of reference, 542-3; 
proceedings and findings, 543-6, 615; re¬ 
commendations, 547-8, 616; acceptance 
by Governor of Bombay, 548-9, and by 
Governor-General, 549; implemented by 
Canning Award, 550; repercussions in 
'Oman, 551, 553. See also Canning Award 
Musurus Pasha, Turkish ambassador in 
London: submits Porte’s claim to do¬ 
minion in Arabia, 757; rebuffed, 758; de¬ 
livers petition on Bahrain, 759; protests 
against British intervention at Zubara, 760 
mutasarrif, defined, 737 
mutawt ah, see mutawwa* 
mutawwa (plural mutawi'ah): among the 
Ibadiya of 'Oman, 391, 396, 621, 776; at 
Zanzibar, 629, 742; plot murder of 

Thuwaini ibn Sa'id, 638, 650; support 
Salim ibn Thuwaini, 656, 663; help depose 
him, 663-4; institute oppressive regime at 
Muscat, 656, 690, 698, 782; relations with 
'Azzan ibn Qais, 638, 651, 698, 702; 
oppose Turki ibn Sa'id, 776, 779, 781, 
785; support 'Abdul 'Aziz ibn Sa'id, 781, 


782; and later revival of the Imamate, 
831-2 

mutesellim, defined, 34 

Mutlaq al-Mutairi, Wahhabi naib at the 
Buraimi Oasis, no, 127, 332; ravages 
Batinah, H2, 127, and Sharqiyah, 127; 
captures Shinas, 112, reinforces it, 119; 
captures Sauhar, 127; defeats Saiyid 
Sa'id, 112, 120-1, 125, 127; death, 127, 
128 n., 371 

muwahhidun, defined, 46 
Muzaid ibn Nasir al-Sa'adun: garrisons 
Hasa Oasis, 763; appointed mutasarrif of 
Hasa, 764; intimidates banians, 764 

Nadir Shah, 19, 35; and 'Oman, 9; and 
Bahrain, 28; ambitions in the Gulf, 40, 42, 
184; and the Qajars, 41 
Nafiz Pasha, Turkish commander in Hasa, 
729; issues proclamation of sovereignty, 
726; occupies Hasa Oasis, 730; attempts 
to extend Turkish authority to Qatar, 730; 
appointed mutasarrif of Najd, 737 
Na'im tribe: of'Oman: 4, 13, 18, 22; strength, 
332; relations with the A 1 Bu Sa'id, 22, 
215. 3 i 3 > 324 ) 329 ) 689, 690, 704, 706-7; 
with the A 1 Bu Falah, 215, 327, 328, 395, 
706, 715, 755; with the Qawasim, 215, 
755 ; with the Wahhabis, 103, 125, 313, 329, 
375 ) 3 ^ 7 ) 392 - 3 ) 396 , 397 - 8 , 405, 689, 690, 
699, 715; and the British, 323, 325, 329, 
330-2, 334) 340, \ of Qatar and Hasa: 

18 n., 26, 675, 732; attacked by Egyptians, 
328; relations with the Turks, 754-5, 761, 
792; with Bahrain, 754-5,761,788,790,792, 
824; implicated in piracy, 788; attacked 
at Zubara, 760, 792, and dispersed, 792 
Najaf, 100; described, 35-36 
Najd, Wahhabi or Sa'udi amirate of, 47-49, 
386; overthrown by Egyptians, 137-8; re¬ 
established, 228; second Egyptian con¬ 
quest, 290-2, 301, 303, 317, 326, and with¬ 
drawal, 339, 342; under Khalid ibn Sa'ud, 
342; relationship with Turks, 386, 399, 
719, 720, 723-4, 728, 737 ) 738-41, 752, 
797, 823, and Appendix III; struggle for 
power between 'Abdullah and Sa'ud ibn 
Faisal, 699, 717-18, 729-30, 736 - 7 , 741 , 
753; and the Trucial System, 699, 740; 
Blunt’s memoranda on, 816; decline, 831. 
See also Wahhabis 

Najib Pasha, vali of Baghdad: and the mari¬ 
time police of the Gulf, 377-8; and the 
suppression of the slave trade, 587-8 
Napoleon III; and the Persian War, 476, 
490; and the Gulf, 640 
Nasir Pasha al Sa'adun, paramount shaikh of 
the Muntafiq, 741; mutasarrif of Basra, 762, 
and vali, 763; suppresses revolt in Hasa, 
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762; intimidates Bahrain, 763-4; denies 
occurrence of piracy in Qatar waters, 
770; complains about attack on Khaur 
al-'Udaid, 770; intrigues to extend Turkish 
suzerainty in eastern Arabia, 823, 824 
Nasir I, shaikh of Bushire, 43; and the A1 
Khalifah, 26-27; and Bahrain, 27-28; and 
the East India Company, 52 
Nasir II, shaikh of Bushire, 43 
Nasir III, shaikh of Bushire; relations with 
British, 346; with the Shah, 346 
Nasir ibn Mubarak A1 Khalifah: attacks 
Bahrain, 682, 683; allies himself with the 
Turks, 732, 733, 759, 824, and with Jasim 
al-Thani, 732, 763, 824, 827; commits 
piracy, 759-60; attacks Zubara, 760; de¬ 
stroys it, 791-2; implicated in raid on 
Bahrain, 794; intrigues with Turks against 
Bahrain, 822-3, 824; attempts to invade it, 
824-5; warned by Ross, 826-8 
Nasir ibn Rashid al-Harithi, counsellor of 
'Azzan ibn Qais, 687; conversations with 
Pelly, 692, 709-10; imprisoned by Turki 
ibn Sa*id, 708 

Nasir ibn Thuwaini A1 Bu Sa'id: attempts to 
seize Gwadur, 687; succeeds, 691 
Nasir ud-din Shah, Qajar: accession, 453; 
designs on Herat, 454, 459; gives under¬ 
taking, 454; relations with Russia during 
the Crimean War, 455, 457; advised to 
remain neutral, 456-7, 459, and not to 
interfere in Afghanistan, 457; concludes 
commercial convention with France, 457; 
quarrels with Murray, 459-60; circulates 
offensive letter, 460-1; attacks Ghorian 
and Herat, 461; attempts reconciliation 
with Britain, 463; appoints ambassador to 
France, 469; warned by Russia about 
Herat, 477; proclaims 481; offers 

terms to end war, 485; and the Indian 
Mutiny, 497; and the slave trade, 605, 
608; and a Persian naval flotilla for the 
Gulf, 659-60; and the Bandar *Abbas 
question, 659-61; refuses to renew lease 
to Muscat, 742 

Nautilus^ Hon. Company’s cruiser, on 1819 
expedition, 152, 161 

navigation: of the Gulf, 60; during monsoons, 
60, 116, 197, 413, 466; steam navigation to 
India, 240-1, 251, 263-8; by the Red Sea, 

263- 4, 266, 268, 280; by the ‘direct’ route, 

264- 8, 277-9, 280; Select Committee on 
Steam Navigation, 240, 277-80. See also 
Euphrates Expedition 

Nepean, Sir Evan, Governor of Bombay: and 
the Qasimi pirates, 131, 134, 138, 140-1; 
and Rahmah ibn Jabir, 132; and the 1819 
expedition, 139-43. i49. 152, I59. 162; 
and Ibrahim Pasha, 140, 141, 143; policy 
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in the Gulf, 141, 145-6, 148; towards 
Muscat, 141, 145-6; towards Bahrain, 141, 
146, 162; on a base in the Gulf, 141, 146, 
167-8; on the slave trade, 419-20 
Nereide, H.M. frigate, fights Qawasim, 
112-13 

Nesselrode, Count Karl Robert, Russian 
foreign minister: and the Herat crisis of 
1837-4H 300-1, 343, 344 
Niebuhr, Carsten: on 'Oman, 5, 9, 10, 13; 
on Bahrain, 29; on Basra, 36; on the Per¬ 
sian ports, 40; on Qishm I., 184-5; oti the 
Wahhabis, 48; map of the Gulf, 60 
Nhnhle, H.M. ship, 734, 763, 784 
Nixon, Colonel J. P., Resident and consul- 
general, Baghdad: on the police of Hasa 
and Qatar waters, 793, 794-5, 796, and 
Appendix III; on Turkish jurisdiction on 
the Arabian coast, 795, 796, 797; criticized 
by Lytton, 795-6; recommends tributary 
status for Muscat and the Trucial Shaikhs, 
797, 802; recalled, 808 
Nizari tribes, 4 

Nizwa, 7, II, 689, 690, 779; Wellsted.at, 372 
Northbrook, Thomas George Baring, first 
Earl of, Governor-General and Viceroy of 
India; on the Zanzibar Subsidy, 743, 744, 
746-7; on Turkish expansion in Arabia, 
753. 758-9; and jurisdiction on the 

Arabian coast, 765-6; and Turkish designs 
on Bahrain, 759; policy towards Turki 
ibn Sa'id and ‘Oman, 777-8, 779-80, 783; 
retires, 768 

‘Northern Arabs’: annual voyages to Zanzi¬ 
bar, 535-6; cause disturbances there, 
616-17, 619; Rigby’s opinion of, 617 
Nott, Commodore A. H., I.N.: and proposed 
blockade of Hasa coast, 338-9; and the 
slave trade, 438-9 

Octavia, H.M. ship, 658 
Oliver, Captain Sir Robert, R.N., Super¬ 
intendent of the Indian Navy: and the 
slave trade, 440, 590 

Olivier, Guillaume, on Turkish Traq, 35; 
travels, 64 

‘Oman: geography, 2-3, 371-3; tribes,-3-4; 
early history, 4-7; in the eighteenth 
century, 8-12; A1 Bu Sa‘id rule in, 10-12, 
223, 226, 243, 245, 389, 396-7, 539, 544. 
545-6, 551,583, 638,653, 664,707, 709-10, 
776, 831-2; internal rebellions and civil 
wars, 225, 226-7, 243, 354, 552, 621, 625, 
650, 656, 657-8, 663-5, 689-91, 7P3-IO. 
715-16, 745, 749-50, 776-7, 831-2; 

Wahhabi invasions and occupations, 102, 
103, 104, 107, 108-9, no, H2, 115, 
119-20, 123, 127-8, 228, 230-1, 232, 244, 
387-96, 400, 404-7, 530, 539, 543, 583, 
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'Oman {cont,)‘. 

638, 642-3, 645, 646-50, 651-3, 654-s, 
666, 688; final expulsion of Wahhabis 
from Buraimi Oasis, 689; threatened re¬ 
turn, 695-6, 698-9; threat removed, 776; 
British policy towards^ 234-43, 334-5, 380, 
388-9, 390, 397, 405-6, and expeditions 
to, 115-21, 171-80; 1839 treaty, 336-7; 
dispute with Zanzibar, 535, 538-50; re¬ 
percussions of Canning Award, 551, 638, 
831; British policy tozvards after 1861, 
550-3, 574, 638-9, 645-71, 686-8, 691- 
716, 723, 724, 742-51, 776-87, 802, 805, 
806, 812, 832, 835, and Appendix III; 
Egyptian contacts with, 323-4, 334, 336-7; 
exploration of, 371-4; revival of Ibadi 
Imamate, 651, 656, 664-6, 832; laws and 
customs in connexion with the Muscat- 
Zanzibar arbitration, 538-9, 543-4, 546; 
operation of the maritime truce in the Gulf 
of 'Oman, 700, 704, 711-14; causes of de¬ 
cline, 831,833. A 1 Bu Sa'id, Muscat 

opium trade, 554-5 

Ottoman Empire, 31, 34, 38; internal con¬ 
dition, 128, 269-70; relations with Kuwait, 
33, 587 n., 615 n., 725, 836; with the 
Wahhabis, 99-100, 505-7, 512-13, 655, 
718-41; with Mehemet 'Ali, 271-5, 276, 
280, 317; with France, 81, 270, 271, 274, 
275, 752; with Britain, 81, 82, 269-70, 
271-5, 724, 753-4, 803, 807, 811, 813-15, 
817-19; with Persia, 35, 38-39, 273-4, 
758, 799-800, and Appendix III; with 
Russia, 261, 266, 269-70, 271, 272-5, 
281-2, 287-8, 455, 718, 724, 754, 770, 774, 
817-19, and Appendix I; and the con¬ 
struction of the Indo-European telegraph, 
556, 559-60; Canning’s memorandum on, 
272; unrest in Arab provinces, 813-14, 
See also Sublime Porte, Turkey 

Ouseley, Sir Gore: mission to Persia, 97; on 
British policy towards Persia, 269 

Outram, Major-General Sir James: ap¬ 
pointed to command Persian Expeditionary 
Force, 475; instructions, 475; asks for 
reinforcements, 479; reaches Bombay, 
479; and Bushire, 480; attacks Burazjun, 

481- 2; defeats Persians at Khushab, 

482- 4; plans advance into Khuzistan, 

482- 4; attacks and takes Muhammarah, 
494-5; negotiates with Persian tribes, 480, 

483- 4, 496; concludes armistice, 496; re¬ 
turns to Bushire, 496, and to India, 497 

Owen, Captain William, R.N.; surveys East 
African coast, 426; annexes Mombasa, 
217; withdraws, 429; campaigns against 
slave trade, 426-8; meeting with Saiyid 
Sa'id, 427; solicits post as consul-general 
for E. Africa, 241 


Palgrave, W. G.: travels through Arabia, 
639-40; purpose, 640, 646 n., 655, 

662; and Pelly, 639-40, 646 n.; on the 
rivalry of 'Abdullah and Sa'ud ibn Faisal, 
717 

Palmerston, Henry John Temple, third 
Viscount, 267, 677; and the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire, 271, 272,,274-5, 277, 317, 33 S; and 
Mehemet 'Ali, 271, 272, 274, 275, 280, 
281-2, 291-2, 302, 311, 317-18, 320, 335, 
477; and Russia, 271, 287-8, 352, 376, 
464, 470, 477; and the Euphrates Ex¬ 
pedition, 277, 281-2; and the Egyptians 
in Arabia, 291-2, 302, 311, 317-18, 320, 
335 , 340, 353: and Muscat, 336, 435-6; 
on Bahrain, 302, 317, 335, 337“8, 384, 4 °!; 
on Aden, 302; on Dost Muhammad, 464; 
on Rawlinson, 471; on the police of Persian 
waters, 376, and Turkish, 378-9; policy 
towards Persia^ 271, 287-8, 294, 297, 
298-301, 307, 343-8, 351-2, 376, 384, 
452-4, 608; during the Herat crisis of 
1837-41, 294, 297, 298-301, 307, 343-8, 
351-2, 452; later policy on Herat, 452-4, 
462, 464; on the withdrawal of the 
Residency from Bushire, 310, 344; on 
Kharaq I., 299, 3^0-1, 344, 348-9, 454 , 
466, 471, 486, 490; and the Persian War: 
condemns Persian approach to the United 
States, 458; emphasizes importance of 
Plerat, 464; favours strong action against 
Persia, 465; orders expedition prepared, 
466; opposes French and Russian inter¬ 
ference, 469-70, 477; orders expedition 
to sail, 470, 471; rejects Vernon Smith’s 
objections, 470-1; attitude in Parliament 
over the war, 472, 491; lays down condi¬ 
tions for a resumption of diplomatic re¬ 
lations, 474-5; demands equality of con¬ 
sular representation in Persia, 475, 489, 
491, 494, and dismissal of the Sadr-i 
A'zam, 475, 477, 485, 486, 488; and the 
peace negotiations, 485, 486, 487-8, 489, 
491; defeat in Commons, 493; return to 
power, 497; the Arab slave trade: 4.33-6, 

439-40,442-3,583,584,585-6,593-4; 
proposes its abolition, 443-4; offers com¬ 
pensation to Saiyid Sa'id, 443, 578; fails 
to give it, 582-3, 592-3; secures Turkish 
firman against trade, 586-8, and engage¬ 
ments from the Trucial Shaikhs, 586, 589; 
seeks and obtains prohibition from Persia, 
586, 594-600, and the right of search, 
604-6, 608-9; contemplates action against 
Abyssinian and Red Sea trade', 602-3; 
success of policy evaluated, 635-6 

Parsons, Abraham: on Muscat, 14; on Basra, 
37; on Bushire, 43 

pashaliq of Baghdad, see Turkish 'Iraq 
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Pasley, Captain Charles: mission to Shiraz, 
89-90 

Pasley, Captain, ,T, M. S., R.N.: commands 
Highflyer in attacks on Qatif and Dammam, 
648-g, and Sur, 649 
Pasni, 438 

Peacock, T. L., examiner of correspondence. 
East India House: on steam navigation to 
India by the ‘direct’ route, 264-6, 268, 
279; on the Red Sea route, 279; on a 
Russian invasion of India, 265, .279 
Peacock, United States sloop, visits Muscat, 
236 

Pearls, pearling: banks, 28, 44, 834; pearl 
trade, 29-30, 338, 555, 834; numbers en¬ 
gaged in 366, 834; relationship to maritime 
warfare, 210, 223, 366; and the Trucial 
System, 366, 834 

Pellew, Vice-Admiral Sir Edward, com¬ 
mander-in-chief, East Indies, 83-84 
Pelly, Colonel Lewis, Resident in the Gulf: 
captain, political secretary to Outram, 
520; major, secretary to legation, Tehran, 
520, 566, charge d’affaires, 520; political 
agent and consul, Zanzibar, 566; officiat¬ 
ing Resident in the Gulf, 566; accusations 
against, 566-7; rejected, 568-9; appointed 
Resident, 575; character, 575; journey to 
Riyadh, 639-45, 646 n., 654; subsequent 
correspondence with Faisal ibn Turki, 647, 
648; relations with the Wahhabis and 
. Muscat, 645, 646-7, 688, 693-4, 701; 
urges attack on Buraimi Oasis, 647, 
687-8; orders demonstration at Dammam, 
648-9; bombards Sur, 649; relations with 
Thuwaini ibn Sahd, 639, 645, 646-50; 
with Salim ibn Thuwaini, 650-1, 657-8, 
664; negotiates renewal of Muscat lease 
of Bandar "Abbas, 657, 659, 660-1; re¬ 
lations with 'Abdullah ibn Faisal, 651, 
654-5; secures 1866 undertaking, 654-5; 
relations with Sa'ud ibn Faisal, 721, 727, 
734, 740, 741; with Turki ibn Sa'id, 651, 
657, 664, 686, 690-1, 703-4, 704-s, 707-8, 
744; intervenes in struggle for power at 
Muscat, 664; opposes recognition of 
'Azzan ibn Qais, 664-5, 666, 686, 750; 
meeting with 'Azzan, 687; advocates his 
recognition, 688, 690-1, 697-8, 701; 

authorized to grant recognition, 702, 
703-4; fails to do so, 709; misunderstands 
nature of 'Azzan’s rule, 664-5, 693-4, 709; 
settles dispute over Clyde incident, 692-3; 
secures surrender of al-Khalili, 708; ad¬ 
vocates recognition of Turki ibn Sa'id, 
709, 710, 750; commended by Fitzgerald, 
710; criticized by Tucker and Mayo, 
710-11; relations with Bahrain: discusses 
Persian claim, 520-3, 575; punishes 
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Muhammad ibn Khalifah, 672, 673; de¬ 
poses him, 674-5; appoints .'Ali ibn 
Khalifah ruler, 674; takes bond from 
Shaikh of Dauhah, 675; arranges Bahrain- 
Qatar agreement, 675; defeats insurgents 
in Bahrain, 682-3; appoints 'Isa ibn 'Ali 
ruler, 683; Persian complaints against, 676, 
677, 683-4, and Turkish, 683; answered, 
676, 683-5; Turkish expedition to 

Hasa: on its implications, 721; instruc¬ 
tions and actions to counteract threat to 
Bahrain, 724-6, 727, 733-6; inquires into 
Turkish activities in Qatar, 730, and into 
sovereignty over Khaur al-'Udaid, 755-6; 
conclusions, 756, and Appendix III; on 
the Frere mission to Zanzibar, 632; con¬ 
cludes new slave-trade agreements with 
Bahrain and the Trucial Shaikhs, 632; on 
the pearl trade, 834; on the status of 
Kuwait, 725; and Zaid ibn Khalifah, 673, 
675-6; jealousy of Palgrave, 639-40,6460.; 
relations with Frere, 566, 575, 651-2; with 
Lawrence, 652-4; with Disbrowe, 566, 
639> 687, 688-9, 692-3, 709, 751; with 
Colvill, 566-7, 568, 641, 644, 646 n.; 
retires as Resident, 750-1 
Pengelly, Lieut. W. M., I.N., political agent 
at Muscat, 552; mediates between Thu¬ 
waini and Turki ibn Sa'id, 552; repri¬ 
manded and recalled, 553 
Perim Island, occupation of, 64, 68 
Persia, Persians: maritime provinces of, 
39-40; relations with Turks, 35, 38-39, 
273-4> 588, 728 m, 758, 799"8 oo; besiege 
Basra, 26, 34, 37, 39; relations with 
the Ka'ab, 36, 38-39, 483; with the 
Afghan states, 68-69, 72, 97, 288, 289, 
292-3, 295-301, 344-5, 348, 452-4, 475, 
477, 485, 489, 493, 497, 499, 593; with 
'Oman, 9, 125, 168, 181, 185, 219, 553, 
746, over the lease of Bandar 'Abbas, 
530-3, 557, 560, 561, 562, 569-70, 574-5, 
656-7, 659-61, 742; with Bahrain, 27, 30, 
163, 164, 182, 188, 189, 191, 209, 220-1, 
303, 305, 381-2, 384, 408, 458, 515-25, 
527, 580, ,672, 676-82, 683-5, 728 n., 804, 
806, 826, 831; with Trucial 'Oman, 834; 
with France, 64, n., 80, 81-82,-83, 85, 
93-94, 457, 459, 469-70, 476, 605; with 
Russia, 73, 93, 97, 167, 183, 252, 253, 261, 
262, 263, 269, 287-8, 292-3, 296, 343-4, 
347, 348, 349, 350, 352, 452, 455-9, 464, 
470, 476-7, 492, 596, 600, 606-7, 609, 740, 
and Appendix I; and the .United- States, 
458; opium trade, 554-5; projecfed naval 
flotilla, 659-60; and the construction of 
the Indo-European telegraph, 556, 557, 
558-60, 563; territorial jurisdiction and 
expansion in Makran and. Baluchistan, 
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Persia {cont,)\ 

S57“"63, 660; early British missions to, 
68-73, 82-83, 86-87, 89-90, 94, 97; 

British relations with after 1814, 182-3, 
187, 253, 259, 260-3, 268-9, 273-4, 287-9, 
375; over the 1819 expedition, 149, 160-2, 
163, 164, 166; over a British base in the 
Gulf, 169-70, 181-2, 184, 186, 189, 197, 
220, 252, 349-50; over the Residency at 
Bushire, 189-90, 252, 256-7, 295-6, 

306-11, 350-1, 517-19, 521, 527-8, 572, 
677; during the Herat crisis of i83'j~4i, 
292-301,306-11,343-52; after 1841^ 376-7, 
382,408, 4S2-99> S31-2, 580, 588, 594-600, 
604-13; over the occupation of Kharaq I., 
307» 343-51, 474; over the maritime police 
of the Gulf, 170, 182, 189, 197, 375-7, 
485, 600, 661, 679, 680, 797, 800, and 
Appendix III; over consular representa¬ 
tion, 452, 486, 489, 491, 493, 499; British 
relations with after 499, 517-25, 

527-8, 558-63, 572, 656-7, 659-61, 672, 
676-82, 683-5, 728 n., 740, 742, and 
Appendix III; change of control of Persian 
mission, 520, 677; and the slave trade, 414, 
415,416,418-19,441,445,446, 604-5, 606; 
British negotiations over, 586, 593-600, 
604-9. See also Persian War 

Persian, H.M. ship, at Zanzibar, 537 

Persian War (1856-7): origins, 452-4; Russo- 
Persian exchanges during Crimean War, 
456; Shah’s offer to side with Britain, 456, 
457; advised to remain neutral, 455-7; 
seeks alliance with United States, 458; 
intrigues at Herat, 459; and quarrels with 
Murray, 459-61; rupture of diplomatic re¬ 
lations, 461; siege of Herat, 461; negotia¬ 
tions at Constantinople, 462-6, 474-8, 
532; dispatch of ultimatum, 465; reply to, 
469; expedition ordered to prepare at 
Bombay, 466; investigations and prepara¬ 
tions, 466-9; condition of Persian army 
468; composition and command of Persian 
Expeditionary Force, 469; ordered to sail, 
470, 471; doubts in Cabinet, 470-1; de¬ 
claration of war avoided, 472, 488; issue 
of proclamation in India, 472, 488; sailing 
of expeditionary force, 472; occupation of 
Kharaq I., 473; assault and capture of 
Reshire, 473, and of Bushire, 473; further 
objectives, 474; fall of Herat, 475; appoint¬ 
ment of Outram as commander, 475; dis¬ 
patch of reinforcements, 479-80; Persian 
concentration at Burazjun and Muham- 
marah, 480-1; proclamation of jihad by 
Shah, 481; Outram’s attack on Burazjun, 

481- 2, defeat of Persians at Khushab, 482; 
preparations for advance into Khuzistan, 

482- 4; peace negotiations at Paris, 485, 


487-8, 489-90, 491-3; Persian conditions, 
485; British, 485-7; criticism of war in 
Parliament, 488-9, 490-1, 492; signature 
of peace treaty, 492; terms, 492-3; defeat 
of government in Commons, 493; assault 
and capture of Muhammarah, 494-5; 
withdrawal of expeditionary force, 496, 
498; exchange of ratifications, 496; return 
of Murray to Tehran, 497; aftermath, 
498-9, 517-18 

Philby, H. St. J. B., on the Wahhabis, 49 

Philomel, H.M. ship, 777 

Piracy: in the Gulf before 1800, 19, 106; 
by the Qawasim, 1804-18, 106, iio-n, 
112-13, 114, 129, 130, 131, 132, 134, 
137-8; effects on trade, 137 n., 251; by 
Rahmah ibn Jabir, 122, 123; by the Per¬ 
sian ports, 139, 161-2, 188-9, 376-7; in 
the Red Sea, 77, 431; in the Gulf after 
1820, 205, 207-8, 214, 215, 222, 227, 229, 
248, 3S4“7, 364-5, 573; by the Bani Bu 
‘Ali, 171-2; in the Shatt al-Arab, 377-9, 
810; in Qatar waters, 759-60, 765, 788-9, 
809, and Appendix III; in Hasa waters, 
788, 789, 792-4, 809, and Appendix III; 
British policy towards’, after 1820, 155-6, 
157, 196-7, 202-4, 206-8, 214, 248, 407-8; 
in Hasa and Qatar waters, 765-8, 788, 802, 
803-7, 810-13, 819-21, 829-30, and Ap¬ 
pendix III; at Khaur al-*Udaid, 765, 767, 
769; Turkish attitude, 765-6, 770, 791-3, 
794-6, 808, 809, 810, 811-12, 821, 828-9, 
and Appendix III 

Pirate Coast: geography, 17; tribes, 17-22; 
ports, 138; shipping, 138; population, 
22-23, 139; trade, 23; and the Wahhabis, 
102, 103, no. III, 115, 116; first British 
expedition to (1809), 116-18, 121, 123; 
second (1819-20), 139-40, 149, 152-66; 
survey of, 194; maritime surveillance of, 
155-6, 196-7, 203, 204, 206, 209, 225, 227; 
Macleod’s tour of, 200-3; warfare along, 
209, 215, 247-9; during 1839-40 Gulf 
crisis, 313-14, 32i~3> 325-71 328-9, 330-1, 
334-5; and the maritime truce, 357-60, 
363, 364; and the slave trade, 418; change 
of name, 363. See also Trucial Coast. 

Pisani, E., chief dragoman, British embassy, 
Constantinople: discusses Turkish aims in 
Arabia and the Gulf, 723, 738-9 

plague: at Basra, 37; in southern Persia, 253; 
at Baghdad, 270 

Playfair, Captain R. L., acting political 
agent, Zanzibar, 566; and Majid ibn Sahd, 
619 

Plowden, T. J. C., under-secVetary, foreign 
department. Government of India: on the 
limits of Turkish jurisdiction in Arabia 
and the police of Hasa waters, 819-20; 
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Resident and consul-general, Baghdad, 
819, 825, 828 

Political Agent for the Lower Gulf; ap¬ 
pointed, 175, 198; duties, 198; withdrawn, 
199 

Ponsonby, John, Viscount, British ambas¬ 
sador at Constantinople: and Mehemet 
‘All, 280, 281, 291, 317, 319-20; and the 
slave trade, 585-6 
Porbandar, slave trade at, 430-1 
Port Louis (Mauritius), 423, 424 
Portuguese; in the Gulf, 1-2; in ‘Oman, 8; at 
Bahrain, 28; at Qatif, 31; at Kuwait, 32 n.; 
evicted from Bahrain, 51, from Hormuz, 
51, from Muscat, 8 

Prendergast, Guy, Member of Council, 
Bombay: on policy in the Gulf, 143, 146 
Pr&voyantey French sloop, 434 
Prideaux, Captain W. F. (lieut.-colonel, local 
rank), officiating Resident in the Gulf: on 
the police of Qatar waters, 766, 767; on 
Turkish jurisdiction on the Arabian coast, 
767-8; on the status of Khaur al-Udaid, 
767, 769, and Appendix III; and its con¬ 
dition, 768-9; on Dhufar, 773; and the 
term ‘Trucial ‘Oman’, 363 n. 

Prhtce of Wales, Hon. Company’s cruiser, 
rescues Sadlier, 151 

Pringle, Captain J. E., R.N,, attacks pirates 
at Qatif and Dammam, 789-90, 791 
protection: of Persian subjects by British and 
Russian Governments, 458, 459, 460, 485; 
Sheil’s views on, 486, Palmerston’s, 486-7, 
489; British offer of renunciation of right, 
493 

Psyche, Hon. Company’s cruiser; and Qasimi 
pirates, 138; on the 1819 expedition, 152; 
on the Bani Bu ‘Ali campaign, 178; on 
the survey of the Gulf, 194; detains Mus¬ 
cat slavers, 422, 425 

Qahil, 784 

Qahtani tribes, see Yemeni tribes 
Qais Island: British interest in, 169, 170, 183, 
187 n., 197; Bahrain refugees on, 363, 381, 
383, 502, 503, 510-11 

Qais ibn Ahmad A 1 Bu Sa*id, saiyid of Sau- 
har, lo-ii: and the Wahhabis, 102, 107, 
108, 109; and Saiyid Sa*id, 107, 109; death, 
no 

Qais ibn ‘Azzan A 1 Bu Sa*id, wali of Rastaq: 
defends Sauhar, 396; defeated by Saiyid 
Sa'id, 398; relations with the Wahhabis, 
405; with Thuwaini ibn Sa‘id, 397-8, 552; 
slain, 552 

Qajar dynasty: origins, 41-42; Curzon on, 
42 n. 

Qara Mountains, 3 

Qara tribe; accept rule of Fadhl ibn ‘Alawi, 
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772> 773, 774; revolt against him, 774-5; 
take seiwice under Turki ibn Sa'id, 774 
Qarmatians, i, 48, 49 
qasid, defined, 53 

Qasim, 131; Egyptian campaign in, 136, 137 
Qasimi, Qawasim, of Sharjah and Ras al- 
Khaima: origins and description, 17-19; 
military and maritime strength, in, 134, 
201, 313; occupations of Qishm I., 

Hormuz I., and Bandar ‘Abbas, 105, 185; 
relations with the AI Bu Sa'id, 20, 102, 
104, 105, 108, 130, 215, 225, 354, 396-7, 
602; with the Wahhabis, 102, 103, io6 n., 
ni, 121, 131, 134, 137, 229, 244, 392, 
399, 700; with Rahmah ibn Jabir, 122; 
with the Egyptians in Arabia, 312-13, 
321-3, 326; feud with the Bani Yas, 23, 
209, 215, 222, 223-4, 247-9, 366, 376, 398, 
403, 531; early piracies, 106; major piratical 
campaigns, no-ii, 112-14, 129, 130, 131, 
132, 135, 137-8; occupations of the 

Shamailiyah coast, 102, no, 112, 117, 120, 
227, 246, 355, 602; early relations with the 
British, 106, 108, iio-ii, 113, 114, 115, 
131, 132, 133-4, 831; British expeditions 
against, 116-18, 119, 121, 123, 133-4, 
I39“43, 152-9, 166, 171; sign General 
Treaty, 154, 156, 202-4; relations with the 
British after 1820, 171, 201-8,215, 312-13, 
358-9, 363-4; piracies after 1820, 205, 
207-8, 215; and the slave trade, 414, 416, 
426, 433, 438 n., 441, 445-7, 602, 610, 616, 
619; engagement with H.M.S. Lyra at 
Zanzibar, 617-18; sign slave-trade agree¬ 
ments, 433, 437, 589; of Lingah, 40, 44, 
104, 106, 161, 312, 366, 376 
qasr, defined, 102 

Qasr al-Khandaq (Buraimi Oasis), 102-3, 
230, 313, 706, 715, 755; Hamerton’s de¬ 
scription of, 331-2 

Qasr al-Subarah (Buraimi Oasis), 103 
Qatar: described, 25; tribes, 25-26, 824; re¬ 
lations with Wahhabis, 121-2, 399, 400, 
510, 513, 672, 675, 700, 728, 730: and 
the Egyptians, 328; Al Khalifah posses¬ 
sions in, 27-28, 201, 209, 319, 399, 400, 
401, 510, 527; revolts in, 672, 673-4; 1869 
agreement, 675, 732, 798 n.;-political 
status, 700, 732, 761-2, 788-9, 790; at¬ 
tacks upon, 760, 791-2; loss of, 792; 
extension of Turkish suzerainty to, 730-2, 
738, 754-5, 760-2, 770, 797-9, 801, 806, 
82s, and Appendix HI; piracies in Qatar 
waters, 759-60, 765, 788, 809; question of 
police of, 760, 765-6, 770, 788, 790, 796- 
802, 806-7, and Appendix III; rule of 
Jasim ibn Muhammad al-Thani, 824, 
827-8; threatened attack on Bahrain from, 
824-5; British relations with, 675, 730, 764, 
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Qatar {cont ,): 

766, 824-5, 826-8, 836; 1916 agreement, 
836. See also A 1 Khalifah, Bahrain, Zubara 
Qatif: described, 31; Egyptians at, 145, 289, 
302, 323, 328, 334, 339-40; and the British, 
150; proposed British blockade of, 323, 
325, 327, 334-6> 338-9; Bahrain blockade 
of, 505; British punitive operations against, 
649; in civil war between ’Abdullah and 
Sa’ud ibn Faisal, 717; Turkish occupation, 
726, 738, 798, 799, and Appendix III; 
blockade of Turkish garrison, 788, 789, 
broken, 789, 791; garrison reinforced, 791; 
British action against pirates at, 789 
Qishm Island: early history, 184-5; 
sovereignty of, 13, 19, 141, 146, 168, 170, 
181, 184-5, 532-3; as a British base, 71, 
72, 94, 141, 165, 167-9, 171, 181, 183, 184, 
187, 190, 191; Malcolm’s views on, 71, 72, 
167, Keir’s, 168-9, Elphinstone’s, 168-70, 
183, 184, 185, and Smith’s, 183; Persian 
objections to base, 169-70, 181-2, 183, 
189, 190; evacuation of, 190, 191, 200; 
Marine base on, 197; annexed to Persia, 
532-3, 676 

Qubaisat section of Bani Yas, 21; defect from 
Abu Dhabi to Khaur al-'Udaid, 364; 
second defection, 755, 766, 767; attempts 
by Zaid ibn Khalifah to secure their re¬ 
turn, 755-6, 757; British contacts with, 
756, 769, 771; abandon Khaur al-'Udaid, 
771; return to Abu Dhabi, 772 n. 

Queen Victoriay Muscat frigate, 533 

Qufa, described, 24 

Quoins, described, 16, 60, 355 

Quraiyin Island, 360 

Quriyat, 707, 784 

Qumah, 36, 84, 278 n., 284, 559 

Rahmahibn Jabir, shaikh of the A 1 Jalahimah: 
at Khaur Hasan, 27; at Dammam, 126; 
character and appearance, 121; feud with 
the A 1 Khalifah, 27, 121, 122, 138, 202, 
209, 211-13; relations with the Wahhabis, 
121, 123, 132, 138, 211, 212; with the 
Qawasim, 122, 138; with the Persians, 
211, 212; with Saiyid Sa'id, 211, 212; 
with the British, 121, 122, 132, 138, 139, 
211, 212, 213; and the 1809 expedition, 
121-3; and Hennell, 212-13; death, 213 
Rainier, Rear-Admiral Peter, commander- 
in-chief, East Indies, 65 
Ramlat al-Hamra, described, 24 
Rams, 17, 18 

Ranjit Singh, ruler of the Punjab: and the 
Government of India, 293, 297 
raqaiUy defined, 307, 600 
Ras al-Hadd, 3 

Ras al-Khaima, 17, 18, 131; described, 20, 


22; British attacks on (1809), 118, (1816), 
133-4, (1819), 140, 152-3; British garrison 
at, 166, 171, 197; succession to chieftain¬ 
ship, 159, 166; rebuilding of, 201; re¬ 
fortification of, 171, 203-4; slave trade of, 
445 

Ras Madraka, 620 
Ras Puzim, 438 n., 556 
Ras Rakan, 27 

Ras Tanura, 28, 32; Turkish landing at, 
726; garrison at, 789; gunboat at, 792 
Ras al-Zaur, 361 
Rashid tribe, 24 

Rashid ibn Hamad Na'imi, shaikh of 'Ajman: 
signs General Treaty, 166; and the British, 
201, 229; and piracy, 227, 229; and the 
Wahhabis, 228, 230; subscribes to mari¬ 
time truce, 358 

Rassam, Hormuzd, acting political agent, 
Muscat, 556; on sovereignty and jurisdic¬ 
tion over the Makran coast, 556 
Rastaq, ii, 227, 232, 776 
Rauf Pasha, vali of Baghdad: negotiates with 
Sa'ud ibn Faisal, 739-40,741; replaced, 741 
Rawlinson, Sir Henry: Resident and consul 
at Baghdad, 377; consul-general, 455, 587; 
minister at Tehran, 517, 520; member of 
India Council, 679; on the Persian treaties 
of 1801, 73-74; on Malcolm, 98; on the 
Treaty of Tehran, 260, 261; on Hajji 
Mirza Aghasi, 287 n.; on the Herat crisis 
of 1837-41, 300, 471; on the maritime 
police of the Gulf, 377-9; on Saiyid 
Muhammad Khan, 453; on a possible 
Persian attack on Turkish *Iraq, 455; on 
Mirza Taki Khan, 604; on the Persian 
claim to Bahrain, 518-20, 522-3, 679-80; 
and the slave trade, 587-8, 597; dispute 
with Capt. Jones, 517-19; on the Zanzibar 
Subsidy, 632 n.; on policy towards Persia, 
679-80; on Turkish expansion in Arabia, 
753; Palmerston’s opinion of, 471 
Redif Pasha, vali of Baghdad; reorganizes 
administration of Hasa, 741; suppresses 
revolt, 762; suspected of intriguing in 
Qatar, 763 

Reshire (Rishahr), i; assault and capture of 
in Persian War, 473 

Residency at Baghdad: established, 64; 
under Government of Bombay, 78; cost 
of, 198-9; withdrawn and reorganized, 
198-9; suggested amalgamation with Re¬ 
sidency at Basra, 252; administrative con¬ 
trol of, 667; relationship to Residency at 
Bushire, Appendix III 
Residency at Basra: established, 51-52; re¬ 
lations with Turks, 53-55; cost of, 198-9, 
253; under Government of Bombay, 78, 
198-9; suggested amalgamation with 
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Residency at Baghdad, 253, and at Bushire, 
254, 256; under Government of India, 

257- 8 

Residency at Bushire: established, 52-53; 
trade at, 55-57; cost of, 198-9, 253; func¬ 
tion and development of, 78, 198, 199; 
redesignated ‘Residency in the Persian 
Gulf’, 199; suggested alternative sites for, 
252; temporary'' location on Kharqu I., 
253; suggested amalgamation with Re¬ 
sidency at Basra, 254, 256, and sub¬ 
ordination to legation at Tehran, 256-7, 

258- 9; under Government of India, 

257- 8; reverts to Government of Bombay, 

258- 9; relations with Persians^ 189-90, 252, 

256-7, 350-1, 517-19, 521, 527-8, 572, 

677; during Herat crisis of 1837-41, 295-6, 
306-11, 344-6, 348, 350-1; withdrawn to 
Kharaq I., 309-11, 348; returns to 

Bushire, 350; withdrawn during Persian 
War, 472; returns, 498; destruction of 
surgeon’s country house, 527-8, 572. See 
also Residency in the Persian Gulf 
Residency at Muscat: established,. 70; left 
vacant, 78, 107, 109, no; reopened, 86, 
107, 109, 114; withdrawn, 125, 198; re¬ 
established as a political agency and con¬ 
sulate, 336; removed to Zanzibar, 549; 
re-established at Muscat, 549, 552, 556 n.; 
subordinated to Residency in the Gulf, 

693, 751 

Residency for the Upper Gulf: suggested, 

198-9 

Residency in the Persian Gulf: established, 
199; duties, 200, 254; proposed relocation, 
252, 253; selection and appointment of 
Residents, 254-9; proposed subordination 
to legation at Tehran, 256-7, 258-9; later 
relationship to legation, 517-18, 521, 667, 
and to local officials in Pars, 518-19, 572, 
677, and to Residency at Baghdad, Ap¬ 
pendix III; and the Royal Navy, 565; 
system of control of, 257-9, 667, 677; 
given authority over Muscat Political 
Agency, 693; brought under direct control 
of Government of India, 751; Elphinstone 
on, 198, 252, 254, 255; Malcolm on, 251-3; 
Resident’s annual tour, 365. See also 
Residency at Bushire 

restrictive line: 0/1833, 359; of 1836, 359, 
360-1, 408, 530; and Bahrain, 360-2, 
381, 382, 383, 503; Court of Directors on, 
361; Rawlinson on, 378 
Reunion Island, see Bourbon I. 

Rich, Claudius, Resident at Baghdad: with¬ 
draws Residency, 198; death, 198 
Richards, Samuel, Member of Council, 
Bombay: on the Wahhabis and piracy, 123 ; 
on Rahmah ibn Jabir, 123 
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Rifleman^ H.M. ship, 777, 781, 785 
Rigby, Captain C. P. (lieut.-colonel, local 
rank), political agent and consul, Zanzibar, 
536; on the Hirth tribe, 536; supports 
Majid against Barghash ibn Sa'id and the 
Hirth, 536-7, and against the French 
consul, 537; on the dispute over the suc¬ 
cession between Majid and Thuwaini ibn 
Sa'id, 538 - 40 > 54 ^ 542 , 544 , 546 , 547; and 
the slave trade, 539, 616-18, 620, 630; 
and the ‘Northern Arabs’, 617 
Ripon, George Frederick Samuel Robinson, 
second Earl and first Marquis of, Gover¬ 
nor-General and Viceroy of India: accepts 
‘Exclusive’ Agreement with Bahrain, 826; 
warns Turks against interference, 828 
Rishahr, see Reshire 

Riyadh; becomes Sa'udi capital, 228; 
evacuated by Egyptians, 228; reoccupied 
in alliance with Khalid ibn Sa'ud, 290, 301; 
Palgrave at, 639; Felly’s journey to, 640-4; 
in civil war between 'Abdullah and Sa'ud 
ibn Faisal, 717, 736, 737, 741; acknow¬ 
ledges 'Abdur Rahman ibn Faisal, 763 
Roberts, Captain Edmund, U.S. Nayj^: 
negotiates United States treaty with 
Muscat, 236 

Robertson, Lieut.-Colonel H. D., officiating 
Resident in the Gulf, 350 n., 351, 367; 
and the slave trade, 415, 416, 449-50 
Robertson, P. J. C., officiating political agent, 
Muscat, 785; helps defend Muscat against 
rebels, 785-7; vice-consul, Basra, 795; on 
piracy in Hasa waters, 795; on Turkish 
designs on Bahrain, 809; on 'Abdullah ibn 
Thunaiyan, 816 
Romier, Colonel Alexandre, 79 
Ross, Lieut.-Colonel E. C., Resident in the 
Gulf: captain, political agent, Gwadur, 
715; political agent, Muscat, 715; major, 
Resident in the Gulf, 746, 754; visited by 
Turkish commodore, 730; and recognition 
of Turki ibn Sa'id, 715-16; and con¬ 
tinuance of Zanzibar Subsidy, 746; on 
the assertion of Muscat sovereignty over 
Dhufar, 775; relations with Turki ibn 
Sa'id, 777-8, 780-1, 783; judgement of 
him, 787; relations with 'Afidul 'Aziz ibn 
Sa'id, 778, 779, 784; and 'Abdullah ibn 
Thunaiyan, 816; on the question of Tur¬ 
kish sovereignty over Qatar, 755, 760, 789, 
792, 797-8, and Appendix HI; on the 
status of Zubara, 761, and its destruction, 
792; on Turkish designs in the Gulf, 
764-5, 791, 808, and on Bahrain, 764, 821, 
825; and Zaid ibn Khalifah’s coercion of 
the Qubaisat at Khaur al-'Udaid, 756, 757, 
771, and Appendix III; on the police of 
Qatar and Hasa waters, 788-91, 793, 794, 
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Ross, Lieut.-Colonel E. C. {cont.)\ 

795-6, 799, 803, and Appendix III; and 
Turkish jurisdiction on the Arabian coast, 
788, 792, 797-9, and Appendix III; re¬ 
lations with Jasim al-Thani, 764, 769, 792, 
825, 826-8, and Nasir ibn Mubarak, 
826-8; concludes ‘Exclusive^ Agreement 
with Bahrain, 825-6, and Absconding 
Debtors’ Agreement with Trucial Shaikhs, 
834; on the history of 'Oman, 7 n., and 
of Najd, 50 n.; and the first use of term 
‘Trucial Shaikhs’, 363 n. 

Rothery, H, C., Treasury representative on 
interdepartmental committee on the Zan¬ 
zibar Subsidy: opposes indefinite con¬ 
tinuance of payment, 748 
Rousseau, Jean-Baptiste, French consul at 
Baghdad, 64, 65; on the Wahhabis, 48-49 
Royal Geographical Society: Palgrave’s re¬ 
port to on his travels, 639-40; Felly’s, 646 
Royal Navy; early contacts with the Gulf, 57; 
relations with Bombay Marine, 59, 195-6; 
accepts Liverpool from Saiyid Sa'id, 236-7; 
limitations on political functions, 239-42; 
in Gulf during 1839-40 crisis, 308-10, 
312-13, 314-15; strength and disposition 
in Indian Ocean, 314 n., 565; and the 
slave trade, 425, 432, 580, 617-18, 620-4, 
634, 726; sweeps of 1869-70, 621-3; 
assumes duties of Indian Navy, 565; sub¬ 
sequent service in Gulf and Muscat 
waters, 565-6, 648-9, 651, 687, 725-6, 
733-4, 763, 777 , 784, 785-6, 788-92, 794 , 
and Appendix III; criticism of, 661-2; 
creation of separate Indian squadron, 
663; and the maritime truce, 704 
Royal Tiger j Hon. Company’s schooner, 339 
Rub* al-Khali, 2, 3, 24 
Rumaithat section of Bani Yas, 21 
Russell, Lord John, first Earl, prime min¬ 
ister, 452; foreign secretary, 519, 550, 572, 
619; and the Persian War, 491; and the 
Persian claim to Bahrain, 520; and the 
Anglo-French Declaration on Zanzibar 
and Muscat, 550-1; and the slave trade, 619 
Russia, Russians; relations with Ottoman 
Empire, 261, 269-70, 272-5, 277, 278, 
279, 281-2, 287-8, 718, 724, 740, 817-19, 
and Appendix I; Russo-Turkish wars, 261, 
266, 455, 770, 774; and the Euphrates 
Expedition, 281; trade with Persia, 56-57; 
relations with Persia, 85, 93, 167, 183, 
252, 260, 261, 262, 263, 269, 273-4, 287-8, 
292-3, 295, 296, 347, 348, 349, 350, 352, 
376, 379 , 452 , 455 - 9 » 464, 47 °, 596 , 600, 
606-7, 609, 740, and Appendix I; Russo- 
Persian wars, 73, 93, 252, 261, 456; de¬ 
signs upon India, 98, 260, 261-3, 265-6, 
272-4, 278-80, 287-8, 292-3, 452, 817-19, 


and Appendix I; and the British occupa¬ 
tion of Kharaq I., 300-1, 348, 349, 350; 
and the Persian War, 476-7, 483, 487, 
491-2; and consular representation in 
Persia, 452, 486, 487, 489, 491-2, 494; and 
France, 79, 81, 82, 85; and 'Oman, 125 
Ru'us al-Jibal, 2, 3; described, 16-17. ' 5 'ee 
also Musandam Peninsula 
Ruwais, 26, 27, 824 

Sa'ad ibn Mutlaq, Wahhabi naib at the 
Buraimi Oasis, 329, 374; defeated by 
Hajariyin, 374-5; returns to Najd, 313, 
375; returns to the Pirate Coast as agent 
of Khalid ibn Sa'ud, 313-14, and of Khur- 
shid Pasha, 314, 321-5, 352; expelled, 326, 
327; returns to Buraimi as naib^ 387-9; 
loses control of oasis during absence, 
392-3; attempts to recover it, 394-5; 
succeeds, 395; final departure, 396; death, 
404 n. 

Sabah ibn Jabir A 1 Sabah, shaikh of Kuwait, 
369 n.; and Pelly, 641 
sabkhah (plural sabakha), defined, 2 
Sabkhat Matti, described, 24 
Sadik Pasha, Turkish Grand Vizir: complains 
about attack on Khaur al-*Udaid, 770-1 
Sadlier, Captain G. F., H.M. 47th Regi¬ 
ment: sent on mission to Ibrahim Pasha, 
143, 145, 149; at Muscat, 143, 144, 168; at 
Hufuf, 145, 150; at the ruins of Dara'iya, 
150; crosses Arabia, 150-1; meeting with 
Ibrahim Pasha, 151; hardships and ac¬ 
complishment, 151 

Sadr-i A'zam, see Hajji Muhammad Husain 
Khan and Mirza Agha Khan 
Safavi empire, i, 2, 41 

Safvet Pasha, Turkish foreign minister: 
gives assurances about the suppression of 
piracy in Qatar waters, 770; and about 
Turkish intentions towards Bahrain, 808 
Saham: Wahhabi raid upon, 648; sacked by 
rebels, 784 

Sahela Selassie, ruler of Shoa, British mis- 
mision to, 440 

Sa'id ibn Ahmad AI Bu Sa'id, imam of 'Oman, 
10-12 

Sa'id ibn Buti Al Bu Falasah, shaikh of 
Dubai, 404; and the British, 407, 408 
Sa'id ibn Khalfan al-Khalili, Ibadi muiawwa' 
leader; plots murder of Thuwaini ibn 
Sa'id, 650; supports Salim ibn Thuwaini, 
651; ambitions regarding the Imamate, 
651, 656; supports election of 'Azzan ibn 
Qais, 665; wali of Muscat, 691*; subsequent 
relations with 'Azzan, 689, 702, 706-7; 
with Disbrowe, 691, 693; and Pelly, 687, 
693, 708; surrenders to Turki ibn Sa'id, 
708; put to death, 708, 711,781 
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Said ibn Sultan A 1 Bu Sa'id, saiyid of Mus¬ 
cat: accession, 76, 109; personal character 
and nature of rule, 142, 147, 218, 223, 
231-2, 245, 584; revenues, 15, 233, 372, 
423, 576, 581; military strength, 232; and 
maritime, 233; relations with the Wah¬ 
habis, no, 112, 115, 120-1, 123, 125, 127, 
128, 223, 230-1, 234, 324, 389, 530, 583; 
with Persia, 125, 144, 164,219, 220-1,226, 
48 s> 530-3, 574-5, 595 ; with the Qawasim, 
130, 202, 206, 207, 215, 354, 407, 433; 
with Rahmah ibn Jabir, 211, 212; with 
Ibrahim Pasha, 143-4; with Mehemet 
'Ali, 234, 240, 241, 276-7, 289, 291, 292, 
337; with Khurshid Pasha, 324-5, 329-30, 
337 , 341; with *Abbas Pasha, 404, 501; 
with the French, 76-78; and Qishm I., 
168, 185, 190; and the Buraimi Oasis, 
144, 215, 329, 332; and Abu Dhabi, 214, 
215, 216, 219, 223, 226; and Sauhar, 225, 

226, 391, 397, 583; and rebellions in 
'Oman, 225, 226-7, 354, 583; and Mom¬ 
basa, 205, 217, 220, 223, 224, 225, 226, 

227, 236, 243, 427-9; concludes treaty 
with the United States, 236-7, 238; designs 
on Bahrain, 144, 146, 163-4, 165, 191, 
202, 216, 221, 230, 289, 291, 329-30, 337, 
341-2, 360, 408, 501, 576, 578, 579, 581; 
attacks on, 126, 221-3; and the Ibadi 
Imamate, 232, 391; marital alliances, 220; 
residence at Zanzibar, 223, 226, 232, 234, 
330, 387, 389, 404, 428, 429, 530, 539, 584; 
early relations with the British, 76-78, 
88-89, 109, 115, 125, 130, 137; and the 
1809 expedition, 118, 119-21, 125; and 
the 1819 expedition, 141, 143-4, 152, 153, 
157, 158, 163-4, 165; and the Bani Bu 'Ali 
campaigns, 172-80; relations with the 
British after 1820, 177, 179, 215-27, 234-7, 
242-3, 245-6, 421-5, 426-9, 432-3, 435-8, 
576; presents Liverpool to Royal Navy, 
236-7, 238, 242-3; receives Brince Regent, 
243; relations during i83g-4o Gidf crisis, 
329-30, 337, 341-2; lifter 1840, 388-9, 
397, 4SO-I, 530-2, 574-5, 576-84; and the 
slave trade, 218, 388-9, 419-20, 421-4, 
426-9, 432-3, 436-7, 447, 576-82; con¬ 
cludes Moresby Treaty, 424-5, 579; re¬ 
news and confirms it, 437; agrees to 
modify it, 437-8; refuses, 580-1; con¬ 
cludes 1839 slave-trade agreement, 438; 
offered subsidy to abolish trade, 443, 450, 
578; sends envoy to England, 577-9; 
names conditions for abolition, 579-80; 
concludes 1845 treaty, 580-3; incapacity 
and reluctance to implement it, 584-5, 591, 
592-3, 6oi; death and burial, 533-4, 536; 
division of realm, 534, 579; will, 538; inter¬ 
pretation, 538-9, 543-4, 545 
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Sa'id ibn Tahnun A 1 Bu Falah, shaikh of Abu 
Dhabi: relations with the Wahhabis, 393-6, 
397-8, 399, 401, 403, 404, 405-6; with 
the A 1 Bu Sa'id, 393, 395, 405, 406, 530-1; 
and the British, 390, 403, 406, 407, 530-1; 
and the Buraimi Oasis, 393-6, 397-8; and 
Bahrain, 399, 401; deposed and killed, 574 
Saif ibn Ahmad A 1 Bu Sa'id, lo-ri 
Saif ibn Hamud A 1 Bu Sa'id, saiyid of 
Sauhar; and the Wahhabis, 393, 395; and 
the mutawwa' movement, 396; concludes 
slave-trade agreement, 396-^, 600-1; 

death, 396 

Saif ibn Sulaiman al-Nabhani, tamimah of 
Bani Riyam: imprisoned by 'Azzan ibn 
Qais, 697; joins Turki ibn Sa'id, 706; 
assaults Matrah, 707; killed, 707 
Saif II ibn Sultan, Ya'ariba imam of 'Oman, 
8-9 

Saihat, 31, 323, 335, 338, 789 
saiyid, defined, 11-12 

Salalah (Dhufar), under Fadhl ibn 'Alawi, 
773 , 774-5 

Salih ibn 'Ali, tamimah of the Hirth: and 
Turki ibn Sa'id, 657; supports 'Azzan ibn 
Qais against Salim ibn Thuwaini, 663-4, 
665, 689; and against Turki, 706-7, 742; 
revolts against Turki's rule, 776; sacks 
Matrah, 776; intrigues to revive Imamate, 

781- 2; shelters 'Abdul 'Aziz ibn Sa'id, 
784; leads tribal revolt against Turki, 
785; attacks Matrah and Mus^cat, 785-6; 
defeated, 786-7; death, 832 

Salil ibn Raziq, 'Omani chronicler, 7 n. 
Salim al-Hariq, invades'Oman, 102, 103, 104 
Salim ibn Rashid al-Kharusi, elected imam of 
'Oman, 832 

Salim ibn Sultan A 1 Bu Sa'id, saiyid of 
Muscat: wali of Bahrain, 103; defeated 
by Wahhabis, 125 

Salim ibn Thuwaini A 1 Bu Sa'id, saiyid of 
Muscat: appointed wali of Sauhar, 552; 
relations with the Wahhabis, 650, 686, 
699; murders father, 621, 625, 649-50; 
relations with Turki ibn Sa'id, 650-1, 
657-8; with the muiazvi'ah, 650, 651, 656; 
with 'Azzan ibn Qais, 650, 651, 663; de¬ 
posed by him, 625, 664; relations with 
Pelly, 651, 657-8; and the British, 656-61, 
696, 745> 746, 749, 750, 782-3; and the 
lease of Bandar 'Abbas, 656-y, 659-60, 
742; attempts to recover power, 686, 688, 
689, 697-8, 742, 750; disheartened, 745; 
receives allowance from Zanzibar Subsidy, 
746, 749; arrested, 750; claim to Dhufar, 
772; makes last attempt to regain power, 

782- 3; caught and exiled, 783; death, 783 
Salisbury, Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoyne- 

Cecil, third Marquis of: secretary of state 
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Salisbury, third Marquis of {cont^: 

for India, 757; foreign secretary, 796, 803; 
on Turkish expansion in Arabia, 758-9; 
and jurisdiction on the Arabian coast, 770, 
804-5, 811-13; on Khaur al-*Udaid, 770; 
on Bahrain’s claim to Zubara, 790; on the 
police of Hasa and Qatar waters, 803, 
804-5, 810-13; on the British relationship 
with Muscat and the Trucial Shaikhs, 805; 
policy towards Turkey, 807, 817; leaves 
office, 819 

Salman ibn Ahmad A 1 Khalifah, shaikh of 
Bahrain, 28-29; the Wahhabis, 126; 
signs General Treaty, 165; death, 221 
Saqr ibn Rashid ibn Matar, shaikh of the 
Qawasim, 20, 106 
sarrafy defined, 306 
Saruq, described, 24 

Sa"ud ibn 'Abdul 'Aziz A 1 Sa'ud, amir of 
Najd; and the Sharif of Mecca, 50, loi, 
105; and the British, 83, 113, 123, 124, 

126, 129; and the Turks, 99-100, loi, 126; 
conquers the Hijaz, loi, 105; plunders 
Madinah, 128; and the Qawasim, 106, 
no, 121; and 'Oman, 108, no, 115, 126, 

127, 128; and Bahrain, 107, 121-2, 126; 
and the 1809 expedition, 124; and Persia, 
125-6; and Egypt, 128; death, 130 

Sa'ud ibn Faisal A 1 Sa'ud, amir of Najd: 
feud with 'Abdullah ibn Faisal, 655, 699, 
7051 7^7; Palgrave on, 7,17; seeks refuge 
in 'Oman, 699; visits Buraimi Oasis, 701; 
and Bahrain, 705; overthrows 'Abdullah, 
715> 717; acclaimed afniVy 715, 717; 
opposes Turkish occupation of Hasa, 719, 
720,721,726-7, 730, 737; seeks British aid, 
721, 727, 734, 740, 741; defeats 'Abdullah 
in Najd, 729-30; relations with the Trucial 
Shaikhs, 727; with 'Isa ibn 'Ali, 705, 721, 
734, 737; evicted from Riyadh, 736; rejects 
Turkish advances, 739-40, 741; drives 
'Abdullah from Riyadh, 741; death, 763 
Sauhar, 9, n, 354; and the Wahhabis, 107, 
405-6, 543; Hamerton’s visit to, 332; 
under Hamud ibn 'Azzan, 225, 329, 391, 
396; 1839 agreement with Muscat, 329, 
397; annexed to Muscat, 396-7, 398, 602; 
under Turki ibn Sa'id, 540, 543, 544, 
551-2; murder of Thuwaini ibn Sa'id at, 
649-50; under Ibrahim ibn Qais, 715-16, 
742; recovered by Turki ibn Sa'id, 749, 
750; 1849 slave-trade agreement with, 
396-7, 600-1 

Sawyer, Commander John, I.N.: fights 
Bani Yas war fleet, 355-6 
Scinde, Marine gunboat, 674 
Sedley, Lieut., I.N., senior naval officer in 
the Gulf, 567; reports intrigue against 
Capt. Jones, 566-8 


Select Committee on Steam Navigation, se^ 
navigation 

Selim III, Ottoman Sultan: and the Wah¬ 
habis, 105 

Semiramis, Hon. Company’s steam frigate: 
service on Kharaq expedition, 295; in the 
Persian War, 495; in the Gulf, 512, 517 
Server Pasha, Turkish foreign minister, 738; 
ambassador to Paris, 752; explains pur¬ 
poses of expedition to Najd and Hasa, 
738-9; and of Turkish naval force in the 
Gulf, 739; on Turkish expansion in 
Arabia, 752 

Sesostrisy Hon. Company’s steamer, 365 
Seton, Captain David, Resident at Muscat, 
75, 86; in the Red Sea, 77; returns to 
Muscat, 107, 108, 109, 114; and the 

Qawasim, 108, 115; and the Wahhabis, 
108, 109-10, 115; death, 117, 198 
Shakhbut ibn Dhiyab A 1 Bu Falah, shaikh 
of Abu Dhabi, 21-22, 154; signs General 
Treaty, 156, and first maritime truce, 
357-8; relations with sons, 214, 215, 247 
Shamailiyah coast, 20, 102, 112, 115, 117, 
120, 123, 227, 246, 355; as a slave-trade 
route, 600, 602, 610 
shamaly defined, 43, 60 
Shamal province of 'Oman, 3, 4 
Shammar tribe, 718, 719 
Shannon, country ship, taken by Qawasim, 
to6 

Shari'ah law, 47; on slavery and the slave 
trade, 411, 433, 434, 594-5, 597-8 
Sharif of Mecca: position, 100,340; murder of, 
814-15. See also 'Abdul Muttalib, Ghalib 
ibn Musa'id, Husain ibn Muhanunad ibn 
'Aun, Muhammad ibn 'Aun 
Sharjah, 17, 18, 20, 23, 130, 131, 201, 203, 
700, 755 J implication in piracy, 205, 207, 
573; events at during 1839-40 Gulf crisis, 
321, 322, 326, 329, 330-1;. slave-trade 
agreements with, 433, 437, 589; slaying of 
Wahhabi naib at, 688; Turkish preten¬ 
sions to authority over, 728 
Sharqiyah province of 'Oman, 3; rebellions, 
in, 784, 785 

Shatt al-Arab, 34; sovereignty over, 36, 38; 
as a site for a naval base, 265, 278; piracies 
in, 377-9, 810; British operations in during 
Persian War, 475, 480, 482, 495; laying of 
telegraph line along, 559 
Shawamis tribe, 103 

Sheil, Colonel Sir Justin, British minister at 
Tehran, 454; secretary of legation, 293,, 
306; charg6 d’affaires, 350; on British 
policy towards Persia, 293-4; on the oc¬ 
cupation of Kharaq I. and Bushire, 293, 
300, 350, 486; on Russian policy in Persia, 
350, 379; on the maritime police of the 
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Gulf, 377 n., 379, 486; and Bahrain, 382, 
401; slave-trade negotiations, 594-7, 600, 
605-9; and 1851 slave-trade convention, 
486; obtains Persian undertaking on 
Herat, 454; on peace negotiations with 
Persia, 463, 486 
Shihu tribe, 17, 105, 507 
Shinas: captured by Wahhabis, 112, 115; 

attacked by British, 119-20, 175 
Shiraz: agreement concluded by Bruce at, 
188-9; cholera at, 186, xgS 
Shirreff, Lieut.-Colonel, commands British 
garrison on Kharaq I., 308, 346 
Shoa: slave trade of, 417, 418; British mis¬ 
sion to, 440, 444. See also Abyssinia 
Shuster, contemplated British advance to, 
474 , 475 , 483, 496 
Sib, 552, 784 
sidi, defined, 413 

Sidon, H.M. ship, on slave-trade patrol, 618 
Simonich, Count, Russian minister to Persia; 
and Muhammad Shah, 287; and the siege 
of Herat, 292-3, 295; recalled, 343 
Sind, slave trade to, 416, 417 
Sir Abu Nu*air Island, 359 
Siraf, I, 18 
Sirri Island, 359 

Sitra Island (Bahrain), 27, 28; Muscat attack 
on, 222 

slave trade: revenue, 15, 414, 415 n., 423, 
578, 581; prices, 417, 418-19; figures, 
414-18, 602, 610, 616-18, 622-3; Shari'ah 
law on, 41 1 , 433 , 434 , 594 - 5 , 597“8; of 
East Africa, 411-13, 414, 421-9, 439, 
449-50, 578, 579, 581, 602,615-16, 622-3, 
744; of Zanzibar, 412-18, 421, 441, 536, 
576, 578, 579, 581-2, 601, 615-17, 622-3; 
of Abyssinia, 413, 417, 418, 435, 439, 440, 
442, 581-2, 585, 590, 591, 592-3, 602,623, 
635; of the Red Sea, 413, 416, 417, 418, 
442, 581-2, 602-3; of Mauritius and 
Bourbon, 421, 536; of Bombay, 421; of 
Madagascar, 421; in Somalis, 433; of the 
Persian Gulf, 413-19, 438-9, 445-6, 449, 
587, 591, 598, 600, 602, 603-4, 610, 614, 
622-3, 643; of western India, 414, 416-17, 
419-20, 430-2, 434, 438-41, 447-8, 449; 
of Persia, 414, 416, 418-19, 441, 445, 446, 
604-5, 606; of Turkey, 586; of Muscat, 
413-17, 418-19, 421, 439 , 44 t, 447 , 449 , 
59t, 592, 598; of Sur, 439, 441, 598, 600, 
602, 603, 616, 617, 618, 619, 623, 635, 649, 
705; of Turkish Traq, 378, 414, 419 n., 420, 
439, 587-8; and the Sublime Porte, 378, 
585-8; early British moves against the trade: 
in E. Africa, 419-29; in western India, 419, 
430-5; in the Gulf, 420, 422, 433; in the 
General Treaty of 1820, 156, 203, 204; at 
Constantinople, 585-6; 1838 and 1839 
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agreements with Muscat and the Trucial 
Shaikhs, 433, 435-8, 579; general in¬ 
quiries into the trade, 439-42; initiation 
of general policy of suppression, 442-4; dis¬ 
agreements over, 444-51; overridden, 
578-80; conclusion of 1845 treaty with 
Muscat, 580-3; interpretation and im¬ 
plementation of, 584-5, 591-3, 601; grant 
of Turkish slave-trade firman of 1847, 
586-7, 752; efficacy of, 588, 591, 598, 599, 
614-15; conclusion of 1847 agreements 
with Bahrain and the Trucial Shaikhs, 
589; efficacy of, 590, 592, 598; negotiations 
with Persia to secure prohibition, 586, 
593-9; grant of 1848 599-600; im¬ 

plementation, 600, 604-5, 606; renewed 
negotiations with Persia, 604-8; conclu¬ 
sion of 1851 convention, 609; implementa¬ 
tion, 611-13; renewal and extension in 
Treaty of Paris, 613; conclusion of 1882 
treaty, 613; 1856 engagements with 

Bahrain and the Trucial Shaildis, 614; 
effectiveness, 615; abolition of slave trade 
at Zanzibar recommended by Muscat- 
Zanzibar Arbitration Commission, 616; 
endorsed by Government of Bombay, 
616-18, 667; modification of 1845 treaty 
proposed to Majid ibn Sa'id, 618-19; re¬ 
fused, 619; naval patrolling against trade, 
620-4; effectiveness, 623-4, 635-7; 
cision to use Zanzibar Subsidy to end trade, 
625-6, 666-71, 694-5, 712, 714-15, 743-4: 
opposed by Government of India, 626-8, 
667, 670-r, 695-6, 702-3, 712-13, 714, 
745; interdepartmental committee, 623, 
627-8, 630, 714; select committee, 630-1; 
proposed new treaty, 630-2, 743; Frere 
mission to Zanzibar, 631-3, 743, 745, and 
to Muscat, 633-4, 745: conclusion of new 
treaties with Trucial Shaikhs, 632, 634; 
with Bahrain, 632, 634; with Muscat, 
632, 633-4, 745: "with Zanzibar, 634, 747; 
final phase of campaign, 634-5; success 
evaluated, 635^. See also treaties, etc,, 
Zanzibar Subsidy 

slavery: in Muslim countries, 411-12, 433; 
in British India, 419, 432; Shari^ah law on, 
41 1 , 433 , 434 , 594 - 5 , 597-8 

Smee, Captain T., Bombay Marine, on the 
African slave trade, 414, 419 

Smith, Major-General Lionel: colonel, com¬ 
mands 1809 expedition, 116-22; storms 
Shinas, 120, 175; advises on 1819 ex¬ 
pedition, 139, 140; major-general, com¬ 
mands Bani Bu *Ali expedition, 176-80; 
instructions, 176-7, 181; opinion on a 
British base in the Gulf, 117, 167, 192; 
on Qishm L, 183; on the maritime police 
of the Gulf, 183, 193-4 
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Smith, Nicholas Hankey, Resident at Bushire, 
198; and Rahmah ibn Jabir, 122-3; 
Sa'ud ibn 'Abdul 'Aziz, 123, 124 
Smith, Major Sidney, assistant Resident in 
the Gulf: sent to Bahrain during Turkish 
expedition to Hasa, 726; reports Turkish 
activities at Dauhah, 730; on the position 
of the Qubaisat at Khaur al-'Udaid, 756; 
death, 733 

Smith, Vernon, President of India Board: 
and the 1856 crisis with Persia, 465; 
doubts wisdom of resort to arms, 470-1, 
488; and the demand for dismissal of the 
Sadr-i A'zam, 477-8 
Socotra Island, 424, 437 
Somalis: enslavement of, 417, 433, 434, 
445-6; agreements concerning, 437-8, 441 
Spartan, H.M. ship, 793-4 
Stalker, Major-General F.: commands Per¬ 
sian Expeditionary Force, 469, 472-3; 
commits suicide, 480, 494 
Stannus, Lieut.'Colonel E. G., Resident in 
the Gulf: on the Persians and Bahrain, 191, 
220-1; and Qasimi piracy, 205-6, 207, 214, 
215; and maritime v/arfare, 210, 214; and 
Rahmah ibn Jabir, 211-12; and Saiyid 
Sa'id, 215-16, 217, 219, 229; on the site 
of the Residency, 252; retires, 221, 254; 
gives evidence before Select Committee 
on Steam Navigation, 279 
Stevens, R, W., British consul at Tehran, 
reports events at Herat, 465 
Stewart, Lieut.-Colonel Patrick: and the 
construction of the Indo-European tele¬ 
graph, 563; death, 563 
Stoddait, Colonel, at Herat, 299, 306 
Stratford de Redcliffe, see Stratford Canning 
Stromboli, Hon. Company’s bomb ketch, 
founders, 117 
Sualdn, slave trade of, 442 
Sublime Porte, 68, 70, 128, 276; and the 
Euphrates Expedition, 281-3; and 
Mehemet 'Ali, 271-5, 276, 280, 317; and 
the A 1 Sa'ud, 342-3, 506-7, 655, 719-20, 
723-4, 726, 728, 737, 739-4L 762-3, 
815-16; and Najd, 386, 399, 718-19, 
723-4, 728, 737, 738-41, 752, 797 , 823, 
and Appendix III; and Faisal ibn Turki, 
401, 506-7; and 'Abdullah ibn Faisal, 655, 
719, 720, 723-4, 726; and Midhat Pasha, 
73L 736, 738, 757; and Bahrain, 399, 
515-16, 683, 719, 723, 724-S, 727-8, 758-9, 
762, 763-5, 804, 806-8, 821-6, 828; and 
the maritime truce, 721, and Appendix III; 
and the slave trade, 378, 585-6, 590-1; 
issuesprohibiting trade, 587-8, 752; 
and the Caliphate, 724, 741, 753, 757-8, 
807, S13, 817, 818, 831; and Dhufar, 
773-4; encourages anti-British sentiment 


in India, 754, 758, 817-18; claims to 
dominion in Arabia, 528, 529-30, 723-4, 
740, 741-2, 752-4, 757'9, 799, 808, 812, 
823-4; ^nd over the Arabian coast of the 
Gulf, 754, 759, 762, 765-8, 770, 795-807, 
808, 810, 811-13, 819-21, 830, 831, and 
Appendix III; unrest in Arab provinces, 
813-14, 816; and murder of Sharif of 
Mecca, 814-15. See also Ottoman Empire, 
Turkey 

Sudaij River, 533, 557, 562 

Sudan tribe, 26, 248 

Suez Canal: consequences of its opening, 
702, 718, 740 

Sulaiman Pasha, vali of Baghdad, 34; and 
the Wahhabis, 50, 99, 100; and the East 
India Company, 55, 64, 65; and Muscat, 
69; death, 100 

Sulaimian Pasha the Younger, vali of Bagh¬ 
dad, 85 

Sulaimani, coimtry ship, detained for slave 
trading, 420 

Sultan ibn Ahmad, A 1 Bu Sa'id, saiyid of 
Muscat: early life, 10-12; conquests, 13, 
19, 104, 185, 533, 557; revenues, 14-15; 
marine, 15; relations with the East India 
Company, 65-67, 69, 70, 75-76; with the 
French, 65, 67, 75; with the Turks, 69, 
X05; with the Wahhabis, 102, 104, 105; 
and the Sharif of Mecca, 104; death, 76, 

105 

Sultan ibn Saqr, Qasimi, shaikh of Sharjah 
and Ras al-Khaima: early life, 104, 108; 
recovers Sharjah, 130, 159; at Lingah, 159, 
161; relations with Saiyid Sa'id, 130, 202, 
206, 207, 215, 225, 227, 354, 398, 403, 407, 
433> 532; with the Wahhabis, no, 229, 
392, 393 , 394 , 397-8, 399 , 405, 5 ^ 7 ; with 
the Egyptians in Arabia, 313-14, 321-3, 
325, 326, 330; with the Persians, 191, 220, 
532; with Faisal ibn Turki, 392, 394, 
399, 404; with Thuwaini ibn Sa'id, 396-7; 
with Bahrain, 191, 220; with Abu Dhabi, 
215, 247, 393 , 394 , 397-8, 399, 574; 
the Buraimi Oasis, 215, 393, 394, 397-8; 
early relations with the British: during the 
1819 expedition, 154, 166; over the 

General Treaty, 166, 201, 202; over the 
chieftainship of Ras al-Khaima, 159, 166, 
171, 201; over fortifications, 203-4; re¬ 
lations after 1820, 201, 202, 203, 204, 215, 
229, 354, 357, 359; over piracy, 205,' 
207-8, 215, 573; over the maritime truces, 
357-8, 359, 363-4, 407-8; during the 
183^-40 Gulf crisis, 312-13, 321-3, 325, 
330-1; relations after 1840, 394, 402-3, 
405, 407-8, 433, 573, 589; over the slave 
trade, 433, 445-6, 589; death, 673 

Sultan ibn Shakhbut A 1 Bu Falah: murders 
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brother, 230; leads Bani Yas piratical out¬ 
break, 355-6; conduct during 1839-40 
Gulf crisis, 312; murdered, 390 
Sultan Murad Mirza: commands Persian 
army against Herat, 461; captures Ghorian, 
461; besieges Herat, 461, 466; withdraws, 
572; appointed Prince-Governor of Pars, 
517; harasses Resident at Bushire, 517-18, 
572; asserts Persian claim to Bahrain, 
518-19, 520, 521 

Sultanate of Muscat and 'Oman: origin of 
name, 550, See also Muscat, 'Oman 
Supreme Government (of Bengal): general 
powers, 64 n.; conduct of foreign relations, 
239-42; on Turkish 'Iraq, 277; on policy 
towards 'Oman, 235, 388; and the slave 
trade, 419. See also Government of India 
Sur: during the Bani Bu 'Ali campaign, 176, 
177; slave trade of, 439, 441, 598, 600, 
602, 603, 616, 617, 6i8> 619, 623, 635, 
649, 705; Wahhabi raid upon, 646, 647, 
651; British bombardment of, 649; oc¬ 
cupied by Turki ibn Sa'id, 705, 706 
Surcouf, Robert, 86 

surveys: of the Gulf, 16, 60, 194-5, 264; of 
Makran, 92, 194; of the Isthmus of Suez, 
266; of the ‘direct’ route to India, 264, 
266-7, 283-4; of Euphrates R., 283-4, 
286; of the Tigris R., 284, 286; of the E, 
African and S. Arabian coasts, 426, 434 
Suwaiq, 354, 552, 777 

Sylph, Hon. Company’s cruiser: attacked by 
Qawasim, 112-13; visits E. Africa, 414 

Taff, described, 24 

Tahnun ibn Shakhbut AI Bu Falah, shaikh 
of Abu Dhabi: deposes brother, 214; 
character, 194, 231; and the General 
Treaty, 156, 201; and the Buraimi Oasis, 
215; and the Qawasim, 215; and Saiyid 
214, 215, 222; and the Wahhabis, 230; 
attacks Bahrain, 222; murdered, 230, 390 
Tajura, slave trade of, 417, 418, 442, 602, 603 
Talleyrand-Perigord, Charles Maurice de: 
and the Egyptian expedition, 62; and 
Persia, 79, 82 n. 
tamimah, defined, 8 

Taylor, Colonel Robert, Political Agent in 
Turkish Arabia (Resident at Baghdad): 
lieutenant, assistant Resident at Bushire, 
III; captain, assistant political agent, 
Turldsh Arabia, 139; captain. Resident at 
Basra, 219; major. Resident at Baghdad, 
269; report on the pirate ports, 139, 162, 
168; and Saiyid Sa'id, 143-4, 219; and 
Da'ud Pasha, 269-70; on the Russian 
threat to Turkish 'Iraq, 269-70; on the 
Egyptian threat, 276, 302, 317-18; 

criticism of, 269-70 
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Taylor, Mrs. Robert, captured by Qawaism, 

III 

Taylor, Major R. L., Bombay Army: super¬ 
vises Persian evacuation of Ghorian and 
Herat, 498, 572 

Teaser, H.M. ship: visits Khaur al-'Udaid, 
771, and Appendix HI; on slave-trade 
patrol, 785; aids in defence of Muscat, 
786; visits Zubara, 792 

Teignmouih, Hon. Company’s cruiser, 75, 
114; on 1809 expedition, 116; on 1819 
expedition, 152 

telegraphs: Red Sea cable, 555; construction 
of Indo-European Telegraph, 555-63; 
negotiations with Persia over, 556, 
559-63, 660-1; Faisal ibn Turki’s offer 
over, 642-3 

Temple, Sir Richard, Member of Council, 
Calcutta: on policy towards Muscat, 711 

Ternate, Hon. Company’s cruiser, 152, 200, 
414 

Thesiger, Wilfred, reaches Liwa Oasis, 24 

Thetis, Hon. Company’s cruiser: and Qasimi 
pirates, 138 

Thomas, Bertram, on Arabian slavery, 412 

Thompson, Captain T. Perronet: interpreter 
on 1819 expedition, 157, 175; and the 
General Treaty, 157-8, 203, 420; and the 
maritime regulations, 158; on the slave 
trade, 420; commands garrison at Ras al- 
Khaima, 166, 197; withdraws to Qishm I., 
171; appointed political agent for the 
Lower Gulf, 175, 198; attacks Bani Bu 
'Ali, 172-3; defeated, 173-4; relations 
with Saiyid Sa'id, 174, 175, 177, 181, 184; 
character and motives, 174-5; dismissed 
and court-martialed, 179 

Thomson, R. F., British charge d’affaires at 
Tehran, 560 

Thomson, William Taylour, secretary of 
legation, Tehran, 608; charge d’affaires, 
455-6, 612; accused by Sadr-i 460; 

and the Muscat lease of Bandar 'Abbas, 
531; and the slave trade, 604-5, 608, 612 

Thuwaini al-Sa'dun, paramount shaikh of 
the Muntafiq, 100 

Thuwaini ibn Sa'id Al Bu Sa'id, saiyid of 
Muscat; regent and wali, 324, 592; char¬ 
acter, 530; relations with the Wahhabis, 
387-8, 389, 396, 405-7, 638, 645, 646-50; 
with Hamud ibn 'Azzan, 391, 396-7; with, 
Qais ibn 'Azzan, 396-7, 398; with Turki 
ibn Sa'id, 534, 539, 544, 546, SSi-3, 648; 
with 'Azzan ibn Qais, 638; with Persia, 
553 j 557 J with Abu Dhabi, 405, 
406, 552, 569, 574; and the French, 540, 
545; 553 ; 564; recovers Sauhar, 551-2; 
jurisdiction along the Makran coast, 556-7, 
560; over Dhufar, 772, 773; and Bandar 
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Thuwaini ibn Sa*id A 1 Bu Sa‘id {cont.): 
'Abbas, 530-1, 551, 569, 573-4; succeeds 
father, 534; agreement with Majid ibn 
Sa'id, 535, 545; threatens to invade Zanzi¬ 
bar, 535; accepts Canning’s arbitration, 
535, 541; states conditions, 537-8; claim 
examined, 538-9, 541, 543-5; accused of 
intrigues against Majid, 540; cleared, 545, 
546; interview with Cruttenden, 541; with 
Coghlan, 543-5; Coghlan’s verdict on his 
claims, 546-8; Clerk’s 548-9; Canning’s, 
549; accepts Canning Award, 550; British 
policy towards, 388-9, 397, 398, 530-1, 
535-50, 55i-3> 574, 638-9, 645-50; and 
the slave trade, 592, 601, 615-16; com¬ 
plaints against Captain Jones, 569, 573-4; 
projected attack upon the Buraimi Oasis, 
647, 648; murdered by son, 625, 649-50 
Tigr^, slave trade of, 417. See also Abyssinia 
Tigrisy Hon. Company’s cruiser: service on 
ICharaq expedition, 295; on the Gulf 
station, 227, 339, 406, 438, 502, 517; on 
slave patrol, 610 

Tigris, River, navigation of, 265-6, 284, 286 
Tigrisy steamer: on Euphrates Expedition, 
281; lost, 283 
Tilsit, Peace of, 82 

timber, ban on export to the Gulf, ii6, 124, 
129, 157, 158, 204 

Tipu Sultan: and the French, 63, 67; death, 

68 

tobacco: incidents at Riyadh, 641, 644; at 
Muscat, 658-9, 690 

trade: of the Gulf, r, 14, 137 n., 249-5 ^ > 439 > 
554-5j 833-4; of Bahrain, 29-30, 338; of 
Bandar 'Abbas, 51, 555, 833; of Bushire, 
56-57, 555 , 833; of Basra, 36-37, 56 ~ 57 , 
439, 833; of Hasa, 31-32; of Kuwait, 33; 
of Muscat, 14-16, 833; of the Pirate Coast, 
23, and the Trucial Coast, 833-4; of tbe 
Red Sea, 15, 249; of East Africa, 15-16; 
of Zanzibar, 15-16. See also pearls, pearling 
Treasury: and the Zanzibar Subsidy, 630, 
744, 748-9, 832; and the Zanzibar political 
agency, 630, 743, 748-9 
treaties, conventions, agreements, etc.: 
‘Grant of Privileges’ by Karim Khan to 
the East India Company (1763), 52; 
Muscat qaulnamah (1798), 66-67; renewal 
(1800), 70; and interpretation, 75-76, 
217, 645, 652; 

Anglo-Persian commercial treaty (1801), 

72- 73; 

Anglo-Persian political treaty (i8oi), 

73- 74, 80; 

Qasimi qaulnamah (1806), 108; 

Treaty of Finkenstein (1807), 81-82; 
Anglo-Persian ‘Preliminary’ Treaty (1809), 

94; 


Anglo-Persian ‘Definitive’ Treaty (1812), 

97; 

Treaty of Gulistan (1813), 97, 260, 261, 
452; 

Treaty of Tehran (1814), 97, 260-1, 287, 
288; 

Wahhabi-Egyptian convention (1815), 

130-1, 135-6; 

General Treaty of Peace with the Arab 
Tribes (1820), 156, 420; criticism of, 
157, 159; signatories, 156, 165, 166; and 
interpretation, 202-4, 210, 214, 216, 
222, 426; 

Moresby Treaty (1822), 424-5, 427, 430-1, 
579; flaw in, 425, 580-1; renewed and 
confirmed (1839), 435-7; 

Treaty of Turkmanchai (1828), 261, 262, 
348, 452, 456, 458; 

United States-Muscat commercial treaty 
(1833), 236-7; 

Convention of Kutaya (1833), 275; 

Treaty of Hunkiar Iskelessi (1833), 275, 

277, 352; 

First maritime truce (1835), 358, and Ap¬ 
pendix II; 

Slave-trade agreements with Kutch and 
Kathiawar (1836), 432; 

Slave-trade agreements with the Trucial 
Shaikhs (1838, 1839), 433, 437; 

Muscat slave-trade agreement (1839), 

437-8, 579; 

Anglo-Muscati commercial treaty (1839), 

336, 475-7; 

Muscat-Sauhar agreement (1839), 329; 
Anglo-Pei-sian commercial treaty (1841), 
348, 459; 

Ten-year maritime truce (1843), 367-8; 
Franco-Muscati treaty of commerce (1844), 

550 n.; 

Anglo-Muscati slave-trade treaty (1845), 
580-3; interpretation, 59f-3; 

Turkish slave-trade (1847), 587-8, 

752; 

Slave-trade agreements with the Trucial 
Shaikhs: (1847), 589, 592; (1856), 614; 
confirmed (1873), 632, 634; 

Slave-trade agreements with Bahrain: 
(1847), 589, 592; (1856), 614; confirmed 
(1873^ 632, 634; 

Treaty of Erzerum (1847), 588, 595, 596, 

599; 

Persian slave-*trade (1848), 599-600; 

Sauhar slave-trade agreement (1849), 
396-7, 600-1; 

Anglo-Persian slave-trade convention 
(1851), 485, 486, 609; renewed (1857), 

493; 

Persian undertaking on Herat (1853), 

454; 
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Treaty of maritime peace in perpetuity 
(1853), 407, 563, 722, 804; 

Muscat-Najd agreement (^853), 406-7; 
Franco-Persian commercial convention 

(1855), 457; 

United States-Persian commercial conven¬ 
tion (1856), 458; 

Perso-Muscati agreement on Bandar 
'Abbas (1856), 532-3, 557, 561, 562, 
569-70, 574, 660 
Treaty of Peshawar (1857), 489; 

Treaty of Paris (1857), 492-4, 613; 
Anglo-Bahrain convention (1861), 526-7, 
721, 725, 759, 804; 

Canning Award (1861), 549-50; 

Telegraph agreements with Las Bailah 
(1861), 558; with Kalat (1863), 563; 
with the Trucial Shaikhs (1864), 563; 
Anglo-French declaration on Zanzibar and 
Muscat (1862), 550, 805, 835; 
Anglo-Turkish telegraph agreement 
(1863), 559; treaty (1S64), 560; 
Slave-trade agreement with Mukalla 
(1863), 633 n.; 

Anglo-Persian telegraph conventions 
(1862-3), 559; (1868), 660; 

Wahhabi undertaking on Muscat, Bahrain, 
and the Trucial Shaikhdoms (1866), 
654-5. 699; 

Perso-Muscati agreement on Bandar 
'Abbas (1868), 661; 

Bond given by the shaikh of Dauhah to 
observe the maritime truce (1868), 675, 
828; 

Bahrain-Qatar agreement (1869), 675; 
Anglo-Muscati slave-trade treaty (1873), 

633-4, 745; 

Anglo-Zanzibari slave-trade treaty (1873), 
630-2, 634, 747; 

Absconding debtors' agreement with 
Trucial Shaikhs (1879), 834; 

'Exclusive' agreements with Bahrain: 

(1880), 825-6, 829, 834; (1892), 836; 
Anglo-Persianslave-trade treaty (i 882), 613; 
'Exclusive' agreements with the Trucial 
Shaikhs: (1887), 834-5; (1892), 835-6; 
Anglo-Muscati commercial treaty (1891), 

835; 

Muscat non-alienation bond (1891), 835; 
Kuwait non-alienation bond (1899), 836; 
Anglo-Turkish convention (1913), 768; 
Qatar agreement (1916), 836 
Trimmery country ship, taken by Qawasim, 
106, 108 

Tronson, Lieut. James, I.N., on slave-trade 
patrol, 610 

Trucial Coast, Trucial 'Oman, Trucial 
Shaikhdoms, 2, 3, 17, 367, 500; origin of 
name, 3630.; Resident's annual tour of, 
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365; trade and shipping, 833-4; relations 
with the Wahhabis, 386-7, 392-6, 398, 
399 . 400-1. 405-7. 505, 643, 699-700, 721 ; 
with Muscat, 552, 699, 703, 704, 706, 716; 
with the Turks, 721, 723, 727, 728, 740, 
754-5. 756, 797. 801,806-7,808,809,812, 
834, and Appendix III; with the Persians, 
834; with the French, 835; British relation¬ 
ship toithy 368, 380, 387, 400-1, 402-4, 
405-6, 407-9. 432, 505-7. 524, 527. 532, 
552, 569-70, 573. 589. 638, 700, 703; over 
the slave trade, 432-3. 439 . 443 . 444 . 445 - 6 , 
448. 449-50, 584-5. 598, 603-4. 610, 

613-14, 615-17, 621; slave-trade agree¬ 
ments, 437, 446, 589-90, 614, 632; tele¬ 
graph agreement, 563; during the Turkish 
expedition to Hasa, 721-3, 724-5, 727; 
subsequently, 755 - 7 . 767. 769. 77o-2, 797, 
801, 804, 806-7, 809, 812; suggested 
tributary status, 797, 802, and Appendix 
III; rejected, 805; absconding debtors' 
agreement, 834; 'Exclusive' agreements, 
826, 834, 835-6. See also Pirate Coast 

Trucial flag, 204; use of by Qubaisat at Khaur 
al-'Udaid, 756, 766, 769 

Trucial System: inception, 357-60; opera¬ 
tion and development, 363-4, 365-70, 375, 
381, 403-4, 406-7, 408, 804; limitations, 
378-9, 407-8; implications, 380, 408; 
Bahrain’s exclusion from, 359-61, 379-80, 
385, 408, 500-1; and admission to, 526; 
Kuwait’s exclusion, 360, 3690., 721, 725, 
836; Qatar's, 675, and admission, 836; 
Court of Directors on, 361; and Persia, 
375-7; and Turkey, 378-9, 801; and the 
W’'ahhabis, 394, 406, 504, 699, 740; and 
the Qubaisat at Khaur al-'Udaid, 756; 
effect on trade, 833; significance, 836. See 
also maritime truce 

Tucker, H. P. St. George, Member of 
Council, Bombay; criticizes Felly’s con¬ 
duct at Muscat, 710-11 

Turkey, Turks: in Hasa in the eighteenth 
century, 31; relations with the Ka'ab, 
38-39; with the Wahhabis, 99-100, loi, 
105. 506, 512-13, 655, 718-41; with 

Muscat, 69, 219, 722, 723, 724, 742, 746, 
758, 797, 808, 812; with the Trucial 
Shaikhs, 721, 723, 727, 728, 740, 754-5, 
756, 797, 8oi, 808, 812, 834, and Ap¬ 
pendix III; defeated by Ibrahim Pasha, 
271, 275, 320, 326, 327; and telegraph 
construction, 555-6, 559-60, 563; and the 
slave trade, 378, 441, 445, 585-6. 590-1; 
issue prohibition on Gulf slave trade, 
587-8; and the Persian War, 482-3; de¬ 
signs in the Gulf, 399-400, 590-1, 730-r, 
739. 740. 752-4. 791. 808-9, 823, 831; in 
the Red Sea, 603, 718, 753, 823; conquest 
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Turkey, Turks {cont.): 

of Yemen, 718, 719, 741, 753, 757; designs 
on Bahrain, 401, 503, 515-16, 523, 589, 
683, 719, 721-2, 723 - 5 » 727-8, 731-6, 
758-9, 762, 763-5, 804,806-7, 807-9, 812, 
821-6, 828, 2ir\d expedition to 

Najd and Hasa: origins and preparations, 

718- 19, departure, 720-1; purpose, 

719- 20, 723-4, 726, 728, 738-9; strength, 

720- 1, 726-7, 729; assurances concerning, 
723-4, 727, 728, 729, 738-9; British 
opposition to, 721-5, 726, 727, 729; land¬ 
ing, 726; capture of Qatif, 726; proclama¬ 
tion of Turldsh sovereignty, 726; advance 
to Hasa Oasis, 729-30; losses, 729; exten¬ 
sion of suzerainty to Qatar, 730-2, 738, 

754- s, 760-2,764,789,791,792,797-9, 

801, 804, 806-7, 825, 828, and Appendix 
III; assumption of direct administrative 
control over Hasa, 737; reinforcement of 
troops, 738; value of conquest, 738, 809; 
and its consequences, 754, 755, 799, 831; 
withdrawal of troops and relinquishment; 
of direct administration, 741,757; resump¬ 
tion, 763; revolts against, 762-3, 787-9; 
claims to dominion in Arabia, 528, 529-30, 
723-4, 740, 741-2, 752-4, 757, 758-9, 799, 
808, 823-4; rejeaed, 757-8, 823, 831; 
claim to sovereignty over Khaur al-'Udaid, 

755- 6, 766, 767, 770, and Appendix III; 

rejected, 772, 799, and Appendix III; 
stationing of naval force in the Gulf, 730-1, 
739 , 799-800, and Appendix III; jurisdic¬ 
tion over the Arabian coast of the Gulf, 
754, 759, 762, 765-8, 770, 795-807, 811- 
13, and Appendix III; attitude towards 
maritime police of the Gulf, 377-9: of 
Hasa and Qatar waters, 765-6, 788, 

790-1, 792-3, 794-6, 799-807, 809-12, 
and Appendix HI; negotiations at Con¬ 
stantinople over, 819-21; outcome, 828- 
30; interest in Dhufar, 772-5; in the 
Hadhramaut, 808, 823. See also Ottoman 
Empire, Sublime Porte 

Turki ibn ‘Abdullah A 1 Sa‘ud, amir of Najd; 
accession, 228; character, 228; conquers 
Hasa, 228; relations with ‘Oman, 228, 
230-1, 244, 246; with the Pirate Coast, 
229; with Bahrain, 229-30, 319; with the 
British, 228, 234; death, 243, 244 

Turki ibn Ahmad al-Sudairi, Wahhabi naib 
at the Buraimi Oasis: plots murder of 
Thuwaini ibn Sa'id, 650; supports 'Azzan 
ibn Qais, 656; complaints against, 689; 
killed, 688 

Turki ibn Sa‘id A 1 Bu Sa'id, saiyid of Mus¬ 
cat: and the A 1 Bu Sa'id succession, 534; 
rivalry with Thuwaini ibn Sa'id, 539, 540; 
position at Sauhar, 543, 544, 551; ousted 


and made prisoner, 552; released, 553; 
rivalry with Salim ibn Thuwaini, 650-1, 
657-8, 745; exiled to India, 658; attempts 
to overthi'ow 'Azzan ibn Qais, 703-4, 
704-5; attacks Buraimi Oasis, 706; de¬ 
feats 'Azzan at Dhank, 706; takes Sur, 
706; advances on Muscat, 707; succeeds 
‘Azzan, 708; puts al-Khalili to death, 708, 
781; recognized as Sultan, 715-16; posi¬ 
tion on accession, 742-3; financial diffi¬ 
culties,, 744-5, 749; captures Sauhar, 749; 
relations with Majid ibn Sa'id, 539, 540, 
552, 705; with Barghash ibn Sa'id, 744-5; 
with 'Abdul ‘Aziz ibn Sa'id, 742, 746, 
749, 750; with the Wahhabis, 543, 648; 
with the Trucial Shaikhs, 703, 704, 706, 
716; with the ‘Omani tribes, 689, 690, 704, 
706, 707, 776, 779, 780; tribal rebellions, 
776-7, 779, 784-7; British policy towards, 
55C 633-4, 657, 686, 690-1, 703-6, 707, 
7 i 3 -i 4 > 715-16, 743-7, 749 , 773 , 777 - 8 , 
832; relations with Pelly, 651, 657, 658, 
664, 686, 690, 703-4, 704-5, 708-9, 744; 
with Ross, 7 j 6, 777-8, 780-1; with Miles, 
773, 775, 776-8, 781; and the slave trade, 
632, 634; signs new treaty, 634, 745; and 
the Zanzibar Subsidy, 632, 634, 695, 716, 
743-7, 749, 786, 832; asserts authority 
over Dhufar, 772, 773, 774; character and 
nature of rule, 775-6, 779, 787; threatens 
to abdicate, 778, 780; quarrels with 'Abdul 
'Aziz, 780-1; retires to Gwadur, 781; 
returns to Muscat, 783; defends it 
against rebels, 785-7; again threatens to 
abdicate, 787; death, 832 

Turkish Arabia, see Turkish ‘Iraq; Political 
Agency in, see Residency at Baghdad 

Turkish 'Iraq: government and administra¬ 
tion, 34, 37, 399-400, 763, 810, 821; 
army, 35; revenue, 35, 37; during the 
French Wars, 82, 84, 85; and the Wah¬ 
habis, 99, 100; slave trade of, 414, 415, 
439, 588-9; piracy in, 377-8; British re¬ 
lations with, 51-55, 64, 82-83, 84-85, 198, 
219, 269-70, 277, 317-18, 482-3, 564; 
strategic importance of, 265, 267, 268, 269, 
273-4, 317; Chesney on, 267, 278-9, 283: 
Taylor on, 269-70, 317; and Mehemet 
‘Ali, 273-4, 275-7, 280, 284, 289, 294, 
317-18, 320, 326-7; Euphrates Expedition 
to, 280-6; telegraph construction through, 
555-6, 559; under Midhat Pasha, 719, 
738; conscription of Bahrainis in, 758 

Tusun Pasha: campaign in Hijaz, 129, 130; 
concludes peace with Wahhabis, 130-1, 
135; death, 135 n. 

Ubaid ibn Sa'id A 1 Bu Falasah, shaikh of 
Dubai: subscribes to maritime truce, 358 
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'Udaid, see Khaur al-‘Udaid 
'Umar ibn 'Ufaisan, governor of Hasa: 
occupies Buraimi Oasis, 230; threatens 
‘Oman, 231; relations with Faisal ibn 
Turki, 245; defeated by Egyptians, 301, 

303 

Umm al-Qaiwain, 18, 20, 154, 322; and the 
General Treaty, 166; and the maritime 
truce, 359; slave-trade agreements with, 
437 , 589 

Umm al-Samim, 2 

United States: treaty with Muscat, 236-7, 
239; Persian approach to, 458, 464; com¬ 
mercial convention with, 458; consuls at 
Zanzibar, 537, 577, 634 
'Uqair, 31; Egyptians at, 302, 323, 335, 338; 
under Turkish authority, 728, 729, 767, 
768, 798, 799, 801, and Appendix III 
‘Utub tribe: migrations and branches, 26, 
32; internal strife, 27, 121, 209; relations 
with Qawasim, 137, 147-8, 207, 222. See 
also A 1 Khalifah, A 1 Sabah, Bahrain, 
Kuwait 

Vestal^ Hon. Company’s cruiser: on 1809 ex¬ 
pedition, 116, 123; at Ras al-Khaima, 132, 
134; on 1819 expedition, 152 
Vice-admiralty court of Bombay: slave-trade 
adjudications, 420 

Victoriay Hon, Company’s armed steamer, 
495 , 501 

Vigilant, H.M. ship, 664, 674 
Vivian, Hon. Charles, head of slave-trade 
department. Foreign Office, 627, 629, 630 
Vulture, H.M. ship, captures slaver, 635; 
pursues pirates in Hasa waters, 788, 789; 
subsequent service in Gulf, 791 

wadi, defined, 2; W. Batha‘, 127, 657, 706; 
W. Halfain, 3; W. al-Jizzi, 102, 103, 107; 
W. Qaur, 102; W. Samail, 3, 125 
Wahhabis: origins and beliefs, 45-48; 
imamate, 47; opinions on, 49, loi; con¬ 
quer Hasa, 31, 50, 99; reconquest, 228; 
overrun Hijaz, 48, loi, 105; occupy Mecca, 
loi, 105; sack Karbala, 100; relations with 
and conquests by Egyptians, 129, 130, 
135-7, 138, 290-2, 301, 302-3, 304, 385, 
513; recover Najd, 228, and Hasa, 228; 
invasions and occupations of ‘Oman, 102, 
103, 107, 108-9, no, 112, 115, 119-20, 
123, 125, 127-8, 230-1, 234, 374-5, 

387-98, 400, 404-7, 408, 500, 505-7, 
539, 543> 583, 638, 642-3, 645, 646-50, 
651-3, 654-5, 666, 688; expelled from 
Buraimi Oasis, 689; threaten retaliation, 
695-6, 698-701; desist, 702; temporary 
return, 715, 776, 783; relations with the 
Qawasim, 102, 103, 106, 137, 229, 244, 
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392, 394, 397-8; with the Bani Yas, 103, 
322; and Rahmah ibn Jabir, 121, 123, 132, 
138, 211, 212; and the Trucial Shaikhs, 
386-7, 398, 403, 505-7, 688, 699-700; and 
Bahrain, 103-4, 121-2, 126, 229-30, 244, 
381, 386, 399-402, 403, 500-10, 512, 672, 
675^ 705> 732, 798 n., 826; and Kuwait, 

104, 721; and Qatar, 400, 401, 513, 700, 
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